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PREFACE 


This book aims to integrate the various scientific approaches to 
the study of family phenomena. It attempts to weave cultural an- 
thropology, individual psychology, social pi^chology, history, soci- 
ology, economics, and psychiatry into a unitary science of the family. 
It aims to present: (1) a framework of thought or point of view,’* 
(2) an adequate set of concepts, (3) the important facts and gen- 
eralizations ascertained through research and other systematic 
observation, (4) stimulation and guidance toward further research. 

The treatment begins with the cultural approach, and this point 
of view governs throughout. The subject matter, however, is con- 
cerned predominantly with the modem changes and problems of 
the family. Primitive and historical family data are presented not 
as detached bodies of information to be acquired for their own sake, 
but mainly to establish those modes of thinking which increasingly 
characterize modem sociology. 

In consistence with this cultural point of view, the contemporary 
problems of the family are analyzed in terms of the logic of cultural 
change. The drama is not one of old ^'evils’* attacked by new efforts 
at ‘‘reform,** but of continuous social change with its ever new 
maladjustments, followed by readjustments. The picture is a dynamic 
one. There is never any real issue between change and no change, 
but only between any proposed change and alternative changes 
which might effect the necessary readjustment. The social engineer 
is not like the boatman upon the waters of a lake, holding the power 
and the duty to choose his course among the several directions of 
the compass and the additional alternative of anchoring where he 
is. He is rather like the boatman in the swift current of a stream, 
whose only real choice is to steer to right or to left, and whose re- 
sponsibility is to prevent the boat’s upsetting. 

If this view of the modem family and its problems should provide 
in some readers a sense of individual helplessness in the face of 
the tremendous forces of social change, such persons are invited to 
give special attention to Part V, dealing with the social psychiatry 
of the family. It is there shown that the individual can do some- 
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thing, and has indeed a responsibility. He is responsible for his 
own life and for the personal relationships into which he enters. 
Although he may not be able to alter perceptibly the mass currents 
of change, he can choose intelligently his own role in the family 
culture and he can help those about him to ride those currents skil- 
fully and happily rather than awkwardly and painfully. 

The policy is to print in boldface type the important technical 
terms where they are first used. Frequently, where a term is used 
in a loose, scientifically misleading, or analogical sense, it is placed 
in quotation marks. 

The author has presented a great many more statistical facts than 
he would expect any student to remember specifically. These are 
intended: (a) to develop quantUaiive ^*good judgment” in thinking 
about family problems, in other words, the ability to make a rea- 
sonable estimate of the extent of various conditions; and (b) to 
provide data for future reference as needs arise. It is hoped that 
the factual content is sufficiently broad to make the volume worth 
keeping as a book of reference. Statistics, however, are not ipso facto 
significant. In many lines of research a more adequate ” qualitative 
analysis” is necessary before counting and measuring can be worth 
while. The author has attempted to report significant research find- 
ings representing a wide variety of problems and methods, rather 
than an exhaustive compendium of any one type of research. 

To those who will some day find opportunity for research, it is 
hoped that this volume will indicate needed and promising directions. 
To others, it is hoped that it will, bring an appreciation of the su- 
preme importance of research and of its claim to social support. 

The references at the close of each chapter serve the double pur- 
pose of indicating authority for textual statements and of providing 
a general bibliography for the chapter. A brief list of the most 
general works may be found in the Appendix, and also a few addi- 
tional items of importance in the footnotes are scattered through 
the volume. 

The author is indebted for various information and advice to 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, the Editor of the Wiley Social Science series, 
to Ernest R. Groves, Mrs. Jessie L. Bernard, George A. Lundberg, 
Dr. William B. Terhune, Dwight Sanderson, Nels Anderson, Robert 
H. Dann, and Charles C. Peters. He is indebted to Yassar College 
for its encouragement and excellent facilities toward research, and 
to many students at Yassar College and at Sweet Briar College 
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who have secured some of the research data. He appreciates the help 
of his daughter, Anna-Louise Folsom, in making the index. He is es- 
pecially indebted to his wife, Jean Rodgers Folsom, for many months 
of expert service in typing and editing the manuscript, and for her 
helpful criticism of its content. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
June 30, 1934. 


Joseph K. Folsom 
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PAET I 

THE FAMILY PATTERN AND ITS 8VBCULTUBAL BASIS 


Chapter I 

THE FAMILY PATTERN 

Common Sense and Science. — The great majority of educated peo- 
ple in America today are not superstitious. Some superstitions linger 
among the less educated, but they are certainly less prevalent, and 
less seriously taken, than a hundred years ago. People who are free 
from the more obvious and ancient superstitions and from the delu- 
sions of cranks are said to possess ‘‘common sense.” Tet to take a 
special pride in this possession, or to repeat the phrase “common 
sense” frequently in discussing human problems, is a dangerous in- 
tellectual symptom. In many persons “common sense” indicates not 
only a freedom from ancient superstitions, but also a “pig-headed” 
resistance to any further progress in thinking. 

A witness in court, it is related, once exasperated a lawyer by his 
lengthy and complicated answers to questions. The lawyer finally ad- 
monished him to answer every question with a “yes” or a “no.” 
When the witness replied that not all questions could be answered 
that way, the lawyer challenged him to put a question which could 
not be thus simply answered. “All right,” said the witness, “here’s 
a question you can’t answer by yes or no: have you left off beating 
your wife yett” This lawyer represents a large number of fairly 
intelligent people who pride themselves upon their common sense. 
The witness represents the modem scientist who is trying sincerely 
to throw more light upon the problems of mankind and eventually 
to make the world a better place in which to live. 
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Watson and Green asked 40 students to give their opinions con- 
cerning certain questions investigated in Hamilton’s A Research in 
Marriage and Davis’ The Sez Life of 2200 Women, The students had 
not learned the actual research results. There was no general agree- 
ment between the student* s opinions and the research results. There 
was enormous personal variation among the opinions. Men were no 
more or less accurate than women, married persons than single 
persons, age than youth. The investigators concluded that the selec- 
tion of a wise counselor on sex matters should be a matter of 
personal qualifications, which may well be independent of the person’s 
age, sex, or marital status.^ It is probable that good judgment upon 
family matters in general is also dependent more upon individual 
thoughtfulness, habits of observation, and technical knowledge than 
upon the ** wisdom of age,” feminine “intuition,” masculine “rea- 
son,” or so-called “practical experience.” 

In the minds of many persons the problems of the modem family, 
together with most other social problems, can be boiled down to the 
simple issue : can human nature be changed f There is only one good 
answer to this question. It is: “What is human nature?” “Human 
nature” is one of those simple phrases which is supposed to have an 
obvious meaning to everyone with common sense. When the scientist 
interrupts the discussion to ask its meaning, he is accused of befog- 
ging the issue and dragging in a learned theoretical vocabulary to 
cover up his ignorance. Yet in such cases it is not the scientist, but 
the impatient layman with his exalted common sense, who is living 
in a mental fog. He is not conscious of this fog because he has always 
lived in it. 

If we wish intelligible answers from Science, we must leam to ask 
her intelligent questions. In the human and social sciences especially, 
a great deal of preliminary work needs to be done before real prob- 
lems can be solved. The investigators must agree upon what they are 
talking about. Their units of observation must be defined. The ancients 
thought the universe was reducible to four simple elementeh-earth, 
air, fire, and water. Yet we would never have learned to make the 
numerous practical products of modem chemical industry by formulas 
for various combinations of earth, air, fire, and water. The things 
which appear simple to common sense are often complex in realily, 
whOe the really simple elements of the universe are not obvious and 
distinct to sense observation. The first scientist who analyzed water 

^ Superior niimbers refer to ‘'Befereneei” at the end of the chapter. 
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into hydrogen and oxygen must have appeared to his lay contem- 
poraries as a very impractical theorist. 

Human nature” is not a simple elemental attribute of human 
beings. It is a vague term for all the behavior and mental characteris- 
tics which are supposedly universal and inborn in mankind. But as 
we shall see, not everything that is universal is inborn, and not every- 
thing that is inborn is universal. ” Human nature” is therefore at 
best a vague term, and there is little profit in attempting to generalize 
about it. It must be analyzed into simpler elements. 

What Is the “Family”? — ^Likewise the “family” is a term of un- 
certain definition. It seems, superficially, to be one of the elements 
into which we may analyze human society, other elements being the 
economic ^stem or industry, the political system or government, the 
educational or school system, the religious system or church. Yet 
these five great institutions are not simple elements. They may seem, 
in our society, to be fairly distinct, but when we trace them back far 
enough, they merge. It becomes impossible to define precisely among 
primitive peoples, for example, the boundary between the economic 
system and the family system. The family among most primitive and 
historical peoples was largely an economic institution; or, to put it 
another way, the economic system was largely a family institution. 
An institution is not a distinct unit, but a selected phase of the total 
network of human relationships. 

However, since this book is not intended to describe the whole of 
human society, we must have some working definition of its field. In 
brief, it will deal with those relations between human beings which 
involve: (a) biological reproduction and kinship, (b) the personal 
and the mass relations between the two sexes, (c) the living of per- 
sons together in a common domicile. These relationships roughly con- 
stitute what is called the family system ; we shall center our attention 
upon them, but without attempting to make strict lines of demarca- 
tion. 

A Comparative Analysis of the Family Pattern. — ^In the insular 
realm known as Melanesia are the Trobriand Islands, just northeast 
of Australia. The people of these islands live in a system of family 
relationships strikingly different from our own. This family system 
has been described in interesting detail by Malinowski in his Sexual 
Life of Savages,^ The title may be somewhat misleading, since the 
physical sex relations are only a small part of the total picture. Be- 
cause this description is so much more adequate than most descrip- 
tions of primitive family life, it is chosen for our present study. 
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The Trobriand Islanders are a primitive, that is, a pre-hieraie 
people. Their culture is not, however, of the lowest order. They prac- 
tice agriculture and keep pigs, and are placed upon the second or 
middle agriculture level in the classification of Hobhouse, Wheeler, 
and Ginsberg.* They are a black-skinned, woolly-haired people, classi- 
fied physically under the Oceanic branch of the negroid race (geo- 
graphically remote and somewhat different anatomically from African 
negroes). Considering the smallness of this population and the prob- 
ability that it will sooner or later die off or be absorbed into the white 
man’s society, what can be the significance of studying its family 
[^jrstemT 

The size and the geographic and historic importance of a primitive 
tribe are no indication of the sociological significance of their ways 
of life. Strange as it may seem, this study of primitives is one of the 
most valuable avenues to an understanding of society in general. In 
recent years sociology and cultural anthropology (ethnology) have 
come closer together and are now essentially one and the same science. 
In zoology we do not demand that attention be apportioned to the 
various animals according to their abundance and the frequency with 
which we have to deal with them. Such a ‘‘practical” zoology might 
confine itself largely to horses, dogs, and other domestic animals. But 
he who would really understand animal life can learn more in the 
zoological garden than in the barnyard, because of the much wider 
variety of species exhibited. Primitive tribes are the “zoo” of 
sociology. 

Let us compare the family system of the Trobrianders with that of 
our own society. One of the advantages of such a comparative method 
is that the description of our own culture is made with a very differ- 
ent emphasis from usuaL It brings out the points which would be of 
interest to an ethnologist from some utterly foreign civilization visit- 
ing our own. This naivete about our own society would be quite super- 
fluous if we were dealing with some specific problem. But for our 
preamit purpose it is exactly what we need. 
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COMPARATIVE DESCRIPTION OP FAMILY PATTERNS 
Note , — For ethnological terms used in this outline consult Chapter V, section 2, 

Tbobbiands Amebioa 

I. The Control of Reproduction 
(1) The ideology of birth 


These people do not know the re- 
lation of sexual intercourse to repro- 
duction. They believe in a spirit 
world, inhabited by the rejuvenated 
spirits of the dead. Every newborn 
child is the reincarnation of one of 
these spirits, and is brought to its 
mother by an older, controlling 
spirit (godfather or godmother) 
who is identified with some de- 
ceased person. The reincarnated per- 
son is not identified with a partic- 
ular deceased person and is assumed 
to have lost all memory of his past, 
but he belongs always to the same 
clan and sub-clan as in his previous 
existence. 

There are no moral ideas of re- 
ward or punishment connected with 
the ideology of reincamation, nor 
ceremonies associated with it. 

They believe that the penetration 
of the vagina by some means is an 
essential condition for pregnancy, 
but have no idea that male fertiliza- 
tion is necessary. Their myths sup- 
pose women to have existed and to 
have given birth to children before 
the existence of men. 

(2) The relation of social 

The ^^father” of a child is the 
mother’s husband, who helps her to 


These people understand the re- 
lation of sexual intercourse to re- 
production. They believe in a spirit 
world to which the dead go, but 
these spirits never return. Every 
newborn child has a spirit or soul 
newly created by a personal, an- 
thropomorphic Deity who is ruler 
of the universe. There is no reincar- 
nation. Personal or family status in 
the spirit world is unrelated to 
earthly status. 


Thmr mythology supposes man to 
have been created prior to woman. 
Mankind began with a single pair, 
who were created immortal and 
without need of sexual function or 
reproduction. By discovering sexual 
intercourse this pair became sinful 
and mortal, thus necessitating the 
carrying on of the race through 
biological reproduction. 

to biological fatherhood 

The social father of a child is also 
the biological father. He should be 
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bring it up. Premarital pregnancy 
(though not intercourse) is shame- 
ful, and often leads to the abandon- 
ment of a girl by her AanoS, even 
though he has been the cause. As a 
matter of fact, pregnancy is a com- 
paratively rare result of the free sex 
relations before marriage, for some 
reason unknown even to modem 
scientists. After marriage fertility 
is desired and actually quite ade- 
quate, but no child of a married 
woman is attributed to any biological 
father, even in cases of known 
adultery during prolonged absence 
of the social father. 


married to the mother and live with 
her, exercising authority over her 
and their children. All sexual inter- 
oouxse before marriage or with 
other than the married partner is 
immoral, in varying degrees. Pre- 
marital pregnancy is shameful, be- 
cause it is evidence of intercourse. 
But subsequent marriage of the sex- 
ual partners removes much of the 
shame, especially if they be mar- 
ried before the child is bom. Fer- 
tility in marriage is generally de- 
sired, deliberate infertility is im- 
moral according to more conservative 
attitudes, though in most classes it 
is regarded as subject to personal 
choice. Any evidence that a child’s 
biological father is other than his 
social father leads t3rpically to anger 
of the husband and to investigation ; 
if illegitimacy is found to be true, 
great moral condemnation falls upon 
the woman. 


(3) Population control 


There are no contraceptive meth- 
ods. 


Abortion is possibly practiced, but 
rarely. Certain herbs are supposed 
magically to cause premature birth. 

There is no infanticide. Infants, 


Various methods of preventing 
pregnancy are used, the only one 
morally approved by all being ab- 
stention from intercourse. But effec- 
tive contraceptive methods have 
been recently perfected and are used 
and approved by roughly a third to 
two-thirds of the population, par- 
ticularly the more educated classes. 
The circulation of contraceptive 
information is illegal though not 
immoral. 

Abortion is common, but is im- 
moral and legally punishable by 
heavy penaltiea It is seldom offi- 
cially discovered and punished, be- 
cause of clandestine tolerance. 

Infanticide is illegal and immoral, 
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of both sexes, are always desired, by without clandestine tolerance; it is a 
both parents. capital offense like murder in gen- 

eral, and rarely occurs. 

In general, children are desired, 
but the attitude is a matter of indi- 
vidual differences. There is some 
preference for the birth of male 
children but no emotional preference 
for either sex after birth. 

(4) Intercourse taboos in marriage- 

Sexual intercourse is morally con- In conservative mores, sexual 
demned during the latter part of intercourse is approved only for re- 
pregnancy on the ground of injury production, but these mores have 
to the child, and after the birth of been much liberalized. In most 
each child until the child can walk, classes now there are no moral ta^ 
there is a magical belief that it will boos regarding the time, amount, or 
cause the death of the child. motive of marital intercourse. It is 

Otherwise, intercourse is regarded considered somewhat dangerous late 
as natural and desirable, and as un- in pregnancy, 
related to pregnancy. 

II. The Pattern of Marital Status 

(1) Numerical pattern of marriage 

Marriage is monogamous except Marriage is monogamous without 
for men of high rank or great im- exception. A marriage to a second 
portance, who generally practice partner before the marriage to the 
polygyny. The chief motive for this first has been legally dissolved is not 
polygyny is to acquire extra wealth, legally valid, and in addition is pun- 
which is necessary for power. ishable under the criminal law. 

In polygynous families of chiefs although it sometimes occurs with- 
there are three classes of wives: out being brought before the au- 
older ones inherited from the former thorities. 

chief, with whom there are few sex- Through divorce, however, there 
ual relations; women married by the exists a system which may be called 
chief in his youth; and younger at- consecutive polygamy for a certain 
tractive women married more re- minority, which is of intermediate 
cently. Political considerations and rather than of high or low social 
personal choice govern selection, status. 

There is usually a personal favorite 
among the second group of wives, 
and sometimes among the third, but 
the roles of the several wives are 
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determined by their age and per- 
sonality, and the chief’s preference, 
rather than by law. 

The several wives live in separate 
huts close to that of the chief, each 
witli her own young children. There 
is no marked jealousy among them 
or need for them to be further sepa- 
rated. The chief may make his prin- 
cipal abode, outside his own hut, 
with one of them. 

(2) Age differences of mates 

In monogamous families the mates The husband is on the average 
are of about the same age. about three years older than the 

wife. There is no moral taboo or 
legal restriction, but marriages of 
great age difference are regarded as 
undesirable, especially when the 
woman is older. 

(3) Supreme control of marriage and divorce 

Marriage and divorce are subject Marriage and divorce are defined, 
to no higher legal control than in- licensed, and in certain respects 

dividual will, the approval of the regulated, by the governmental au- 

girl’s family, and sometimes infor- thority, which in these matters is 

mal group judgment. supreme. The religious authority and 

the parental families may practi- 
cally regulate marriage within still 
narrower limits through their dis- 
approval, but cannot legally enforce 
such regulations. The adult is pro- 
tected by law against coercion by 
any other power. 

(4) Permissibility of divorce 

Divorce is permissible on the de- Divorce is permissible only 
sire of either party, and is frequent, through formal legal procedure, 

Usually it is the woman who seeks upon specified causes which are 

it, sometimes because of her hus- practically the same for both man 

band’s adultery. Any dissatisfaction and woman, which must be judi- 

with the other party may be the daily proved, and which vary from 

cause; there is no public control or one territorial government to an- 

formal adjudication, but informal otheri Adultery k the most univer- 
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group judgment has some control- 
ling influence. 


Childlessness of a woman is not 
given special weight as a ground 
for divorce. 


Since divorce requires no formal 
procedure, an actual separation is 
equivalent to divorce. 

(5) The status and motives 

The unmarried men enjoy a lower 
social status and lesser economic ad- 
vantages than the married. No 
persons remain unmarried except 
because of personal unattractiveness 
or defectiveness. 


Women gain no economic advan> 
tages through marriage, but gain 
social status and supposedly the 
power to have children. 


(6) Status of 

Widows and widowers have about 
the same status and love privileges 


sally accepted ground for divoree. 
Desertion for a term of years, and 
physical cruelty, are valid grounds 
in most jurisdictions but not in alL 
The permissibility of a given di- 
vorce depends upon technical spedfl- 
cations rather than upon group 
judgment of its desirability. 

Childlessness is nowhere a ground 
for divorce. 

Divorce is always a right obtained 
by a theoretically innocent party 
against a party proved guilty of a 
specific offense. Double guilt and 
mutual consent render divorce non- 
permissible. 

Married partners may and do 
freely separate without divorce, but 
their legal marriage obligations 
continue and they may not remany. 

' marriage and non-marriage 

There is little or no difference in 
social status between married and 
unmarried. About 10 per cent of 
persons never marry, and this 
brings no moral condemnation. 
Many other causes than personal 
defectiveness or unattractiveness 
lead to non-marriage. 

Women in general gain some 
economic advantage through mar- 
riage; men tend to suffer economic 
disadvantage. With both, the desire 
for morally approved love satisfac- 
tions is the primary motive. The 
wish for legitimate offspring is a 
strong secondary motive, becoming 
primary with some couples. 

the widowed 

Widows and widowers have the 
same social status and love privi- 
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as the unmarried, ezeept for a re- 
quired period of mourning, which is 
more severe and more strictly super- 
vised in the case of widows, and is 
carefuUy ritualized. After this pe- 
riod they remarry readily. 

(7) 8t(Um of 

Illegitimate children are pitied be- 
cause they have no father to nurse 
and love them. Only those bom 
before marriage are regarded as 
illegitimate, r^ardless of biological 
paternity. Those recognized as ille- 
gitimates are readily adopted by 
kinsfolk and are not especially 
stigmatized. 


leges as the unmarried. A period of 
mourning for each is regarded as 
proper, but the ritual is very 
simple and not strictly enforced. 


illegitimacy 

Illegitimate children are socially 
stigmatized but have full legal 
rights, ezeept as to inheritance. The 
chief stigma falls upon the unmar- 
ried mother, because she has broken 
an important sez taboo. The father, 
if he can be identified, can be com- 
pelled to furnish economic support. 
The illegitimate children of a 
married woman are handled vari- 
ously; they may lead to divorce or 
be accepted by the legal husband. 


in. Marital Selection and the Social Structure 
(1) Endogamy 


Marriages between persons of high 
and low rank are generally disap- 
proved but not legally forbidden. 
There are certain despised pariah 
districts which are endogamous as 
to the district Outsiders will not 
marry into these districts. The high- 
est sub-clan limits its marriages to 
two or three other sub-clans. 


Marriages between persons of 
high and low rank are usually 
disapproved by the high-ranking 
family. Public sentiment regards 
them with a certain romantic atti- 
tude of approval combined with 
practical disapproval. Marriages 
between persons of dif^erent re- 
ligions are disapproved by the 
church authorities and families. The 
only legally enforceable endogamy, 
however, is race endogamy, in cer- 
tain jurisdictions only. Such black- 
white intermarriages are compara- 
tively rare. 


(2) Exogamy 

Marriage with any relative closer Marriage with any relative closer 
tha n fourth degree (first cousin) is than the fourth degree (first cousin) 
immoral is illegal and invalid. Marriage with 
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Marriage within one's own clan first cousin is permitted in some 
is condemned. A very few cases oc> jurisdictions but not in others, 
cur, especially in one particular Outside the fourth degree there 

elan; they are not annulled but re> are no rules of kinship exogamy, 
garded with contempt. Marriage either legal, religious, or sodaL 
within one’s own sub-clan is impos- 
sible and unrecorded. All persons 
outside one’s own clan, except for 
the endogamous rules stated above, 
are permissible mates. 

(3) Sib-organization 

The whole people is organized There is no sib-organization. 


into exogamic sibs (clans and sub- 
clans). Members of one’s own clan 
are regarded as kinsmen. A man 
uses a different term for a male 
friend of another clan from the one 
he uses for a kinsman. His behavior 
toward women of his own clan is 
associated with much decorum and 
taboo. 

There are four clans. The natives 
conceive of all human beings and 
spirits as divided among these four 
clans. To each clan also belong cer- 
tain animals, plants, and natural 
objects. The clans are social rather 
than religious divisions. Totemic 
animals are not associated with food 
taboos. 

The sub-clans are more strictly 
exogamous than the clans. Each sub- 
clan has a definite rank. Altogether 
there are five or six categories of 
rank. 

(4) Relation of kinship 

Each village community is owned 
by one sub-clan. It has its head man, 
commonly the oldest. If the sub-clan 
be of high rank, this head man also 
has power over a whole district and 
is called a chief. 


Maternal and paternal kinsmen are 
recognized in identical ways, except 
for the transmission of the family 
name. Degrees of kinship are mat- 
ters of purely biological nearness. 
Beyond the degree of first or second 
cousin, kinship has no social 
significance. 


to territorial organization 

There is no relation between kin- 
ship groups and possession of any 
village or locality. Small, isolated 
rural communities tend to intra- 
marry and to have their social re- 
lationships somewhat assocmted with 
kin relationship. 
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(5) Preferential mating 


The levirate and soiorate do not 
exist The sororate is disapproved. 

The marriage of a man with his 
father’s sister’s daughter has special 
social advantages among families of 
rank and power, and such a mar- 
riage is often arranged through 
infant betrothal. This is the only form 
of preferential mating and the only 
ground for parental pre-arrange- 
ment of marriage. 


There is no levirate or sororate. 
There is no preferential mating. 


(6) Personal choice, family approval, and compulsion 


The great bulk of marriages are 
upon the initiative of the young peo- 
ple themselves, who choose one 
another freely. 

A girl’s father has the principal 
responsibility for guiding her to 
marriage. Her family usually con- 
sents to the marriage, and can usu- 
ally prevent it by economic power, 
since theirs is the function of pro- 
viding food for the young couple. 
The man’s family exercises no con- 
trol over the marriage. 


Very rarely marriage takes place 
by elopement in defiance of the will 
of the girl’s family. 

There is no wife capture. 

There are no match-makers. 


All marriages are upon the initia- 
tive of the young people them- 
selves, who choose freely. 

Families, however, approve and 
disapprove marriages, but the limit 
of their power is to cut off social 
contacts and inheritance, which is 
rarely done even when there is dis- 
approval of the marriage. The 
powers of families are seldom suffi- 
cient to prevent a marriage desired 
by both partners. Family infiuence 
upon marriage is somewhat greater 
on the side of the girl. Cultural senti- 
ments approve love marriages in 
defiance, if necessary, of the will of 
families, and the law sanctions and 
protects such marriages. 

Elopements occasionally occur to 
avoid the hostile interference of 
families. 

There is no wife capture. 

There is no match-making save for 
some informal personal mediation, 
and some newspaper advertising 
used by a very few. 
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(7) Personal qualifications for marriage 

There are no formal trials or tests There are no formal anitors’ trials, 
through which a young man must The bridegroom is expected, how- 
go before marriage. ever, to be able to support the bride 

economically without other than 
housework contribution from her. 

Marriage is early. There are legal age limitations 

Defective persons usually cannot upon marriage, most typically 21 
win mates. for men and 18 for girls without 

parental consent, and 18 for boys 
and 16 for girls with parental con- 
sent. In many jurisdictions persons 
with certain defects and diseases are 
legally forbidden to marry. 

IV. The Transmission of Status and Property 
(1) Names 

The family is matrilineal. A per- The family is patrilineaL A per- 
son’s full name indicates the name son’s name includes the family name 
of his (matrilineal) clan, his sex, inherited from his father and one or 
and certain personal characteristics, more individual names usually 

chosen from a limited stock list. The 
total number of these personal names 
is much smaller than of the family 
names. Some personal names are 
characteristically male, others female. 
They have no reference to the char- 
acteristics of the person, but are 
imitative of the names of favored 
relatives, or quite arbitrarily chosen. 
These personal names are chosen by 
parents and usually ritually be- 
stowed soon after birth. 

(2) The transmission of property and rank 

A man’s property, rights, rank. All property is transmitted ac- 
and duties descend to him from his cording to the 'Siill” of the deceased, 
mother’s brother. After maturity he which may be quite arbitrary. In 
usually goes to live with his ma- case he makes no formal will, prop- 
temal kinsmen in their village. Ex- erty descends to bis wife and legiti- 
ceptions to this rule are possible mate children, each child sharing 
only tlufoOgh the personal influence equally. 
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of chiefs, who try to keep their sons 
with them, and who sometimes se- 
cure such a privilege for a son 
permanently by marrying him to his 
father’s sister’s daughter. 

(3) Economic and 

A man’s economic duties are to his 
sisters, to whom he carries their food 
supply even after their marriage. He 
and his wife in turn are fed by the 
wife’s brothers or male kinsmen. 


There are, in the United States, 
no ranks, titles, or other special 
privileges which may be inherited. 
With minor exceptions all property 
rights refer to material goods and 
land. 

protective obligations 

A husband is responsible for the 
economic support of his wife and 
children. Secondary responsibility 
falls upon other relatives in accord- 
ance with their nearness, regardless 
of whether maternal or paternal. The 
wife’s kinsmen have as much power 
as the husband’s kinsmen. 


(4) Marriage and the balance of economic exchange 


The man does not buy his wife. 
There are mutual wedding gifts, but 
these exchanges are valued for their 
own sake, as part of a cultural pat- 
tern of reciprocal giving. Economi- 
cally they tend to cancel. The 
predominant economic advantage of 
marriage is meant to be to the man 
rather than the woman. The com- 
pensating advantages to the woman 
are social; she gets a husband and 
protector so that she may have 
children and someone to help care 
for them. 


There is no wife purchase or 
bride price. The two families con- 
tribute gifts to the newly married 
pair according to their ability. The 
bridegroom is mainly responsible for 
accumulating such property as may 
be desirable at the beginning of 
marriage; this is his individual 
rather than his family’s responsibil- 
ity. The bride and her family cus- 
tomarily provide certain kinds of 
household equipment. 


(5) The rituai of marriage 


The marriage is ritualized as fol- 
lows: (1) the girl’s parents signify 
consent by asking the boy (who has 
already been having sexual relations 
with the girl) for a small present; 
(2) after some interval the girl, in- 
stead of returning home, remains all 
day with her husband, taking meals 
at the home of his parents, this con- 
stituting the public declaration; (3) 


The marriage procedure is: (1) 
The boy proposes marriage to the 
girl. He does this usually only after 
she has shown some evidence of 
fondness for him, but there is no 
disg^race if he proposes prematurely 
or unsuccessfully. A girl must not 
directly propose; the boy must take 
the initiative at each step toward 
closer relations. (2) The girl ae- 
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there is a series of complieated gift 
exchanges between the families, the 
larger gifts occurring after the 
following harvest, during which 
time the couple is "honeymooning^' 
at the hut of hia parents; (4) after 
the harvest is the building of the 
new home, usually in the boy's 
mother's village. 


cepts, usually first making sure of 
the consent of her parents; in cer- 
tain classes the boy formally asks 
the consent of the girl's parents. (3) 
The engagement is announced to 
friends; in the upper classes this is 
done with some ritual. (4) After the 
engagement the partners must be 
more or less exclusive in their com- 
radeship. (5) After a few months 
or a year fom^ authorization of 
marriage is obtained from the gov- 
ernment authority, and the marriage 
is soon thereafter consummated by 
a definite ceremony performed by a 
governmental or religious officer. 
Until this ceremony has taken 
place either party is free to break 
the relationship. After the ceremony 
it may be broken only through di- 
vorce or annulment procedure. The 
ideology of the ceremony is religious, 
the essential union of the partners 
being regarded as an act of the 
Deity. (6) On the night after the 
marriage ceremony the partners 
sleep together for the first time. Be- 
fore the ceremony they may not 
morally be alone together in any 
situation for a whole night, although 
they may eat and play and spend 
whole days alone together through- 
out courtship. Not only intercourse 
but also the more intimate bodily 
contacts are now for the first time 
moral. (7) The partners then usually 
take a honeymoon of a we^ or 
more away from friends and rela- 
tives, indulging freely in all types 
of love behavior. This is supposedly 
the climax of romantic love. (8) The 
time and place of founding the new 
home are matters of individual choice 
and convenience. It is the bride- 
groom’s responsibility to provide the 
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new home, noimally within a short 
time after marriage. 

V. Segregation Patterns 

(1) Location of the new home 


Marriage is patrilocal though ma- 
trilineaJ. The young man takes his 
wife to live with him in his own 
maternal village (not his father’s 
village where he was brought up). 
Each village consists of: (1) the 
adult males of a particular sub-clan 
which owns the village, (2) their 
wives and younger children who be- 
long to other sub-clans, (3) unmar- 
ried, widowed and divorced women 
of the owning sub-clan, (4) com- 
moners who claim residence in the 
village on mythological grounds or 
as part of hereditary service to the 
chief. 


The husband’s occupation is the 
main detennining factor in the lo- 
cation of the new home. In farming 
communities the new family tends 
to locate patrilocally more often 
than matrilocally. 


(2) Composition of the typical household 


In monogamous families, husband, 
wife, and their younger children live 
together in a hut. Other relatives 
sometimes live with them. 


Husband, wife, and their children 
until maturity live in the same 
home. Other relatives may live with 
them but this is regarded as unde- 
sirable. 


(3) The housing of adolescents and unmarried 


At puberty children leave their 
parents’ home, especially the boys. 
Boys go to live in bachelors’ quar- 
ters, girb to live with older ma- 
ternal female relatives except when 
living with boys in the bachelors’ 
quarters. 

Adolescents tend to be segregated 
in special quarters, the bachelors’ 
houses, of which there may be sev- 
eral in a village. These are located 
in the inner circle of the village with 
the storehouses, apart from the huts 


Both boys and girls remain in the 
parental home till marriage or oc- 
cupation takes them elsewhere. In 
the business classes boys leave sooner 
because their occupations more 
often take them away from home. 
In conservative groups it is regarded 
as desirable for the girl not to take 
an occupation which requires her 
leaving home, but to remain at home 
helping in housework and engaging 
in courtship with possible husbands 
under parental supervision. 
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of married couples. In thesoi un- 
married youths^ with some widowers 
and divorced men, live with their 
mistresses, whom they possess in 
temporary exclusiveness and do not 
share. These bachelors’ houses are 
owned by groups of boys, the eldest 
being the titular owner. When 
liaisons break up, it is usually the 
girl who moves, to another bachelors’ 
hut or to a home of her parents or 
maternal relatives. 

(4) DoffUciUary 

There is no general segregation of 
the sexes in respect to living and 
sleeping arrangements. It is shame- 
ful for a boy and girl to eat to- 
gether before marriage, though not 
to sleep together. After marriage 
there is no segregation of the sexes 
except in certain work activities. 

A woman is separated from her 
husband during the last month of 
pregnancy and for a time after child- 
birth, living at her father’s or ma- 
ternal uncle’s home. She may not 
eat with her husband during this 
period. 

(5) Sex-segregation in 

Pre-pubertal boys and girls play 
together and also in groups of a 
single sex, according to inclination^ 


Adolescent youths and girls dur- 
ing the daytime and in public axe 
mostly found in two separate groups. 

While certain ceremonies are 
performed by one sex alone, there 
are few at which both sexes may 


There are bachelors’ quarters for 
unmarried young people, but these 
everywhere involve rigid segrega- 
tion of the sexes. They are normally 
used only by persons working or 
studying in communities away from 
their parental homes. 


sex-segregation 

There is a general, morally im- 
perative, segregation of the sexes as 
to sleeping rooms from puberty 
through the rest of life^ except for 
married couples. There is no sex 
segregation with respect to eating. 
It is not immoral or shameful for 
any male to eat alone with any 
female. 


play and public actwitiea 

Segregation of the sexes in leisure 
and play is greatest between the 
ages 8 and 15, being less before and 
after this. At no time is it a rigid 
and general requirement; it is en- 
forced, however, at certain schools 
and institutions. The ideology re- 
gards segregation in play and study 
from 12 to 18 as rather desirable. 

There are practically no cere- 
monies or public occasions which ex- 
clude one sex either as performers 
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not appear together as onlookers, or onlookers. There are one-sexed 
At gaiden-weeding, shellfish collect- recreational organizations, but these 
ing, water-fetching, and childbirth, are joined and attended by indiyid- 
men are excluded. ual choice. 

VI. Roles of the Sexes 

(1) Sex division of labor 


Exclusively masculine occupations 
are war, hunting, fishing, canoe- 
building, and overseas expeditions, 
trade with foreign tribes, wood- 
carving, tailoring their own clothing, 
heavy garden work, tree-tending, 
timber-cutting. 

Exclusively women’s occupations 
are shellfish collecting, cooking (ex- 
cept on expeditions and on special 
occasions), water-fetching, making 
mats, amulets, belts, garden-weeding, 
pig-tending. 

Both sexes engage in the care of 
young children, the making of shell 
ornaments, nets, and water vessels. 


The work of men is somewhat 
heavier and more monotonous than 
that of women. 


Almost exclusively masculine oc- 
cupations are the actual fighting in 
war, police work, seamanship, min- 
ing, lumbering, the metal industries, 
the heavier farm work, preaching, 
and the law. 

Almost exclusively feminine oc- 
cupations are most housework, espe- 
cially cooking, sewing, and laundry, 
and the care of children. 


All occupations legally, and the 
great majority morally, are open to 
both sexes, although one sex usually 
predominates heavily in numbers. 
Even in the almost exclusively one- 
sexed occupations, the sex limitation 
is less sentimentally valued than by 
most primitive peoples. The entrance 
of women into highly masculine oc- 
cupations is resisted because of the 
chivalric attitude of protecting 
women from danger or hardship, and 
also by male jealousy of the increas- 
ing freedom of women. The entrance 
of men into highly feminine occupa- 
tions is not resisted by the women 
but regarded as mildly shameful by 
both sexes. 

The work of men is decidedly 
heavier than that of women, prob- 
ably equal as regards hours, and 
probably greater in interest and 
excitement. 

Women are especially numerous 
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in the lower mental occnpations 
(clerical), in teaching, and nursing. 
They are relatively few in manual 
occupations except those in the home 
or those recently removed from the 
home to the factory. Women tend 
to be associated with textiles and 
foods, men with metals and wood 
products. 

(2) Sex division of property 

Certain kinds of property are No particular kind of property is 
peculiarly feminine, such as water peculiar to either sex. All property 

vessels and the tools of feminine is individual, and acquired through 

dressmaking. Weapons, nets, axes, gift, inheritance, or purchase. Most 

dancing ornaments, canoes, live of the household property is prac- 

stock, and real estate are masculine tically treated as family collective 

properties. Each uses and repairs his property although legal title to it is 

own property in the home; property individuaL 

is not regarded as collective. 

(3) Rank and power roles 

Women exercise the same privi- Though there are no legally rec- 
leges and rituals of rank as do men, ognized ranks; social class prestige 

such as food taboos, receiving of is enjoyed by women equally with 

salutes, wearing of ornaments. men. Neither sex ranks above the 

They do not have political power, other, 
are never chiefs. Women were excluded from po- 

Women are regarded as the litical power but have recently been 

progenitors and as the original admitted to it, and hold some, but 

human beings. It is considered de- relatively few, high offices in 

sirable to have a large number of government, 

women in the group. 

(4) Personal conflict and accommodation between the sexes 

In personal quarrels physical vio- The greater physical strength of 
lence is used by both sexes, women man is socially institutionalized be- 

being more often the aggressors, yond its actual biological impor- 

There is no peculiar right of wife- tance. By differential muscular 

beating nor special taboo against it. training this becomes further in- 

creased. There are taboos against 
the use of ph 3 rsical force by men 
upon women, and against heavy 
physical labor by women. Wife- 
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A man may legally kill his wife 
for adultery but seldom does. Some- 
times he or his kinsmen kill the 
paramour. He usually becomes rec- 
onciled to his wife. 

There is no chivaliic attitude or 
idea that women are morally supe- 
rior, or entitled to more protection 
than men, except as regards preg- 
nancy and childbirth. 


beating is illegal and in most 
jurisdictions a ground for divorce. 
Husband-beating, on the other hand, 
is regarded humorously. 

Neither sex has a superior l^al 
right to use physical violence against 
the other. All violence by women is 
regarded as unwomanly, violence by 
men toward men as natural and 
manly, but subject to regulation, 
violence by men toward women as 
^^unchivalrous” and cruel, and as re- 
quiring intervention by another man 
on the woman’s behalf. 

There is no right to kill anyone 
under any circumstances except in 
war, legal executions, and in certain 
self-defense situations. 

Women tend to be excused more 
than men for all crimes except sex 
violations, for which they are in gen- 
eral punished more severely, by law 
or by public sentiment. 


VII. The Role of Children 

(1) Location of responsibility for child care 

Father and mother both care for The mother gives most of the care 
children, the father performing to children at all ages. Older boys, 
many intimate duties. however, receive some special atten- 

tion from the father. 


There is no cruelty toward chil- 
dren, nor infanticide. 

A young child is chiefly under the 
care of its own parents. 


Older children, the father, and 
female relatives often assist in the 
care of young children, but their 
role is secondary to that of the 
mother. In the business classes spe- 
cial servants and institutions take 
over some of the work of child care. 


(2) Discipline and power 

There is no idea of discipline or Children are disciplined, and 
child-parent obedience. Either a trained with the ideal of absolute 
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parent or child may strike the other obedience to parents. Corporal pun- 

when angry, parents, however, ishment is used, ideally in cold 
treating the child according to his blood; it must not be excessive or 
lesser strength. The idea of deliber- dangerous, 
ate punishment of the child in cold 
blood is rejected. 

The power of parents over chil- 
dren is informal and gradually 
wanes as they grow older. 


(3) Emotional relations of elders and children 


Parents have great affection for 
their children. 

The father’s affection is particu- 
larly notable. The relation of a boy 
to his father is always friendly and 
affectionate and without any ele- 
ment of coercion or discipline, 
whereas the relation of a boy to his 
maternal uncle is one of duty and 
obedience. 


Parents have affection for their 
children, variously mingled with a 
desire to dominate them and to use 
them for the projection of their own 
ambitions. The mother’s affection is 
supposedly and probably actually 
gi*eater. Affection tends to be strong- 
est between parent and child of op- 
posite sex. The boy’s attitude to his 
father is one of dutiful obedience 
often combined with a repressed 
jealousy, hatred, or rebellion. His 
attitude toward his mother is one of 
tender affection. Girls are more 
evenly divided as to parent pref- 


(4) Labor role of children 


Children and adolescents assist 
abundantly in the work of their 
elders but without responsibility or 
compulsion. They rest and play 
when they wish. 


Children have minor duties in 
housework, and at the age of 14 or 
16 may go to work outside the home 
to assist in family support. In 
farm life they assist with consider- 
able responsibility. A sharp ideo- 
logical line is drawn between work 
and play; all work is regarded as 
somewhat distasteful while all play 
tends to be useless for purposes be- 
yond itself. 

At maturity one is free to choose 
his own occupation and place of 
work. 
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(5) Adoption and foster parentage 

Adolescents are readily trans- Adoption and foster parentage are 
ferred to the homes of kinsmen, and used only for children whose parents 
children are so transferred in the are dead or suffer from some eco- 
case of death of a parent, or if ille- nomic or social disability. Biological 
gitimate. The adoption of a young parentage gives a proprietary right 
child by other adults when his par* and responsibility which is seldom 
ents are living is, however, not usual, willingly surrendered, 
since there is a strong personal af- 
fection between parents and children. 

(6) Specialized educational functions 

There is no formal education of All children from 7 to 14, and 
children by a special class of adults some of those from 4 to 7, and from 
in special places. They learn the cus* 14 to 25, are educated by a specialist 
toms and practical knowledge of class of adults in special buildings 
their elders through observation and during the greater part of the day. 
informal contact. About 24 per cent of the total popu- 

lation are young persons attending 
school. 

Boys and girls are not segregated 
during education except in certain 
kinds of schools patronized mainly 
by the upper classes. 

(7) Pregnancy and birth rituals 

There is an elaborate series of rit- Pregnancy and childbirth involve 
uals attending pregnancy and child- no ritual, but only a scientific med- 
birth. About the fifth month of the ical procedure. A midwife or a doc- 

first pregnancy, a long fiber cloak is tor is alwa3rs called in at childbirth, 

ceremoniously put upon the woman. More recently, childbirth is being 
attended by public bathing and mag- transferred to hospitals, and more 

ical adornment. These ceremonies expert medical assistance is used, 

are performed by women only, ma- 
ternal kinswomen of her father. The 
ideology of this ceremony is that it 
whitens the woman’s skin, which 
symbolizes and encourages the sex- 
ual abstinence which she must main- 
tain, even as regards her husband, 
until after the child can walk. About 
the eighth month of any pregnancy 
she must go to the house of her 
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father or maternal uncle. Many food 
taboos are placed upon the pregnant 
wonum. 

There is a brief ritual at the nam- 
ing of the child, which ritual, ideo- 
logically, dedicates the child to the 
Deity and improves his status in the 
spirit world. 

(8) The ritualization of puberty or maturity 

There are no puberty ceremonies. There are no general puberty cer- 
emonies. There are ceremonies at- 
tending the movement of a child 
through the school system, regardless 
of age ; ceremonies attending the 
joining of the church, which often 
occurs about the time of puberty; 
and ceremonies of social ''debut” in 
the upper classes for girls near the 
age of 18. Changes of costume oc- 
cur during early adolescence. 

VIII. Love patterns and taboos 
(1) Pre-pubertal amorous behavior 

Sexual life begins among children All sexual behavior on the part of 
of 5 to 10. These play erotic games children is prevented by all means 
in mixed groups, and retire in pairs at the parents’ disposal, although 
to secluded spots in the bush for some masturbation takes place in se- 
love-making to the extent that they cret. For the sake of prevention it 

are physiologically capable. Adults has been usual to cultivate in the 

and parents do not interfere, but are child, especially the girl, an atti- 

complacently amused. It is not tude of horror or disgust toward all 
proper^ however, for children to aspects of sex. 
carry on these activities in the 
house. 

(2) Role of tender love and affection 

The tender feeling is especially The tender feeling is especially 
prominent between father and son, prominent in mother toward infant, 

and strong between parent and child between mother and son, secondarily 

generally. between brother and sister, and in 

Tenderness between brother and any or all heterosexual pairs within 
sister, as well as sex, is immoral and the family group. There is also 
abhorrent. some homosexual tenderness among 
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the female family members, much 
less among the males. Tender feel- 
ings are in general encouraged and 
idealized. The attitude of a wife 
toward her husband should be pri- 
marily one of tenderness, that of the 
husband toward the wife should con- 
tain much tenderness but may in- 
clude more passion (now changing). 

(3) Role of romantic (cardiac-respiratory) love 

In adolescence a great deal of ex- In adolescence, romantic or ex- 
cited or romantic love is associated cited love without passion is ideal- 

with the sexual affairs. This ro- ized. Passion is felt, but even as a 

mantic sentiment is conditioned to feeling it is disapproved in the girl, 
unusual situations, tribal festivities, The romantic attitude, however, is 
the full of the moon, changes of cos- encouraged, and idealized in litera- 
tume, and perfumes. It is associ- ture. Actually the adolescent tends 

ated mainly with temporary sex re- to experience a series of intense re- 
lationships. mantic relationships. Ideologically 

the intensity of the last and perma- 
nent affair which leads to marriage 
is overvalued and the previous rela- 
tionships are made to suffer by com- 
parison. The individual constructs 
a rationalization of his past love 
life which is satisfactory to him and 
his partner in the present, but which 
may depart considerably from re- 
ality. This rationalization is a com- 
promise between adventure and wide 
experience on one hand and the ideal 
of permanent, exclusive love on the 
other. 

Adventurous and novel situations 
are important as romantic stimuli. 

(4) Premarital sexual love 

In adolescence both boy and girl Premarital intercourse is immoral 
typically live through a series of though not abhorrent. It tends to 
passionate love affairs with sexual acquire a forbidden-fruit value like 
intercourse. These are carried on at that of intercourse with a olassiflca- 
first with a great deal of seclusion, tory "sister” (member of same sub- 
but in later adolescence tend to be clan) in the Trobriands. Violations 
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more permanent affairs, less con- 
cealed, and carried on in the bache- 
lors' quarters. There is no disap- 
proval of these relations; they are 
sometimes carried on under the pa- 
rental roof. 


Although sexual liaisons become 
more serious and lasting in later 
adolescence, both partners continue, 
however, to indulge in occasional 
free relations with others, until 
marriage. These relations with oth- 
ers than the now publicly known 
partner must be decorous and clan- 
destine. One does not appear in 
public with, or show unconcealed in- 
terest in, another than the recognized 


are supposedly prevented by the su- 
pervision of the girl's parents, the 
taboo on all-night absence, the gen- 
eral segregation of sleeping rooms, 
and the taboo upon nudity in the pres- 
ence of the opposite sex. Being 
alone together in a sleeping room, 
or in the nude, or in certain specific 
costumes, is regarded as presumptive 
evidence of intercourse, although 
other situationa equally facilitating 
intercourse are not so regarded. 

In certain radical circles premari- 
tal intercourse is increasingly tol- 
erated ; in the more conservative 
groups the custom of chaperonage is 
still used to supervise premarital in- 
teraction. There has been a tendency 
to inculcate a sex-abhorrence senti- 
ment in girls, which functions as a 
substitute for chaperonage. 

A sharp moral distinction is drawn 
between completed intercourse and 
all preliminary sexual stimulation 
and behavior. The taboos upon the 
latter have relaxed much more than 
those on the former. 

Sexual intercourse with the be- 
trothed partner is less condemned 
than that with other persons, but is 
supposed to spoil the romance and 
to give the marriage a bad emotional 
start. 

Tabooed sexual behavior is more 
severely condemned if it is distrib- 
uted among several partners than if 
it is confined to a single illicit part- 
ner. Such multiple sex relations are 
much more severely condemned in 
girls than in boys. In boys they are 
secretly admired, in girls regarded 
as shameful. 
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partneri and one shows some anger 
and jealousy at the partner's infidel- 
ities. Too frequent infidelity leads to 
breaking of the engagement. 


(5) Adultery 


Extra-marital intercourse of 
either a married man or married 
woman is regarded as improp>er and 
is typically reacted to by a display 
of anger by the injured party. How 
far this anger will go depends upon 
personalities and circumstances. It 
may lead to the killing of the un- 
faithful partner or paramour or his 
being driven by insults to suicide. 
Reconciliation is usual, however, and 
no special stigma fastens to the oc- 
casional adulterer, though the fre- 
quent adulterer may be publicly 
scorned. 

Clandestine adultery is, however, 
frequent, especially during the ab- 
sence of the mate. Female adultery 
is not so readily detected as among 
civilized groups because an un- 
timely birth is never regarded as 
evidence thereof. 

Extra-marital relations are prob- 
ably more frequent, and less disap- 
proved, on the part of married men 
than of married women. 

Adultery with a chief's wife is es- 
pecially desired and especially dan- 
gerous. 


All adultery is taboo. Its legal 
consequences are the same in the 
case of an unfaithful husband as 
with an unfaithful wife, except in 
some states which judge the wife 
somewhat more severely. The of- 
fended party, if innocent himself, 
may secure divorce, but may not use 
physical violence upon the offenders. 
In the mores, however, adultery 
which involves a married woman is 
regarded as worse than that involv- 
ing a married man and an unmar- 
ried woman. The man is often ex- 
cused on the theory of his greater 
sexual need, while the woman is con- 
demned on the theory that her adul- 
tery is pure wantonness. A basic 
motive is the man's fear of having 
children not his own in the family; 
a woman has no similar fear in case 
of her husband's adultery. A man's 
attitude toward his wife is more pos- 
sessive than that of a wife toward 
her husband. There is also a code 
of personal superiority (honor and 
respectability) which forces a hus- 
band to react dramatically to his 
wife's adultery regardless of his in- 
ner feelings. To tolerate it meekly 
leads to his being held in contempt. 

Here, too, a s^rp moral line is 
drawn between completed inter- 
course and other sexual behavior, the 
latter being increasingly tolerated in 
extra-marital relations. 
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(6) Prostitution and the commercial aspects of love 


There is no special class of pros- 
titutes, though some men and women 
are notoriously more promiscuous 
than others. 


In all sex relations gifts are 
given by the man to the woman. In 
marriage his assistance to wife and 
in the care of children are regarded as 
paying for his sex privileges. Yet 
sexual relations are mutually desired 
and mutually satisfying. The gifts 
and services rendered by the man to 
the woman serve as symbols rather 
than as economic motives to induce 
the woman to sex relations. 


There is a special class of eom- 
mercial prostitutes. Ideologically 
these were supposed to act as a 
polyandrous safety valve for excess 
male passion and thus to enable the 
great majority of women to live 
within the sex mores. Prostitutes 
are socially degraded and sharply 
distinguished from virtuous women. 
Recently the distinction has become 
less clear. A new, intermediate, and 
more respected class of sexually free 
women is arising. These are neither 
wholly promiscuous nor wholly 
monogamous; some of their relations 
have commercial and some purely 
emotional aspects. 

In general, sexual intercourse 
within and without marriage is re- 
garded as a privilege given to the 
man by the woman, for which the 
woman is entitled to economic, so- 
cial, or other non-sexual compensa- 
tions. Sexual relations do not yield 
as much pleasure to the majority of 
women as they do to men. 


(7) Occasions of special amorous license 


Groups of adolescent boys, or 
girls, make occasional adventurous 
expeditions to other villages where 
they are entertained sexually by the 
girls or boys of that village. The 
actual sex relationships are by per- 
sonal mutual choice and not indis- 
criminate. Such expeditions com- 
monly lead to jealous quarrels be- 
tween the boys of the two villages 
and between boys and their regular 
partners in each village. 


There are no generally recognized 
times, places, or occasions which per- 
mit exceptions to the mores of inter- 
course. The person rather than the 
occasion is morally important. There 
are situations, however, which per- 
mit unusual secrecy or anonymity 
and therefore more violation of 
taboos. Violations are especially 
frequent in the case of men travel- 
ing away from home, and in large 
cities generally. 
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The individnal boy, in love with 
a girl of another village, often goes 
there alone and by stealth to make 
rendezvous with her. 

Inter-village sex rdationships, es- 
tablished either by group expedi- 
tions or individual journeys, often 
lead to more permanent relation- 
ships or marriage. 

On festive occasions certain erotie 
games are played in public by 
adolescents. At these there is some 
relaxation of the taboos which con- 
ceal amorous behavior. 

Dancing is not by couples, and 
has no amorous significance. 


There are no periods or occasions 
of sexual license participated in by 
married women, except, reputedly, 
in certain of the Southern islands, 
where public sexual orgies are said 
to occur. 


Dancing is by couples and serves 
as an important erotic stimulus and 
as a means of social contact be- 
tween the sexes. It permits a public 
intimacy of bodily contact not other- 
wise approved even in private, save 
between engaged or married couples. 


(8) Sexual hospitality 


Sexual hospitality, that is, the 
willing relinquishment of rights of 
sexual exclusiveness to visitors, oc- 
curs only in the case of unmarried 
girls, whose lovers permit them to 
entertain trading expeditions and 
visitors to a village mortuary wake. 
There is no sexual hospitality in 
marriage. 


All sexual hospitality is taboo. It 
is more contemptible to tolerate the 
illicit intercourse of one’s mate or 
persons under one’s control than to 
commit it oneself. Even when a 
person tolerates or approves the 
physical unfaithfulness of his mar- 
ried or unmarried partner, he tends 
to assume the outward pose of ig- 
norance rather than of knowing 
permission. 


(9) Concealment of amorous behavior 

The act of sexual intercourse is The act of sex is always oon- 
always concealed. The fact thereof cealed. But caressing, kissing, and 
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is also kept seoret except as be- 
tween unmarried lovers and their 
reg^ular mistresses. Certain erotic 
gestures and contacts are permissible 
in public between unmarried adoles- 
cents on certain occasions and in 
games. 


It is very shameful for a man and 
wife to show either erotic or affec- 
tionate behavior in public. The man 
may not even hold his wife’s arm 
while walking with her. The su- 
preme insult to a man is to mention 
verbally his sexual relations with 
his wife, although these are wholly 
proper. 


many forms of sexual stimulation are 
frequently carried on within the 
sight of others. The essential taboo 
seems to be upon any exposure of, 
or verbal reference to, the genital 
organs or their specific reactions. 
But a stimulus which arouses such 
reactions is not on that ground taboo, 
nor is there any taboo upon verbal 
reference to the feeling of passion, 
if expressed in jion-genital terminol- 
ogy. There results a tendency to 
condition passion to many indirect 
stimuli, which both help and hinder 
normal sex behavior after this be- 
comes legitimate. 

Erotic behavior in public by a 
married couple is considered as an 
amusing superfiuity but not shameful. 
Their affectionate behavior is ideal- 
ized, often photographed, and used 
as a public symbol of faithful and 
virtuous love. 


(10) Sexual conversation, information, and symbolization 


There is a great deal of sexual con- 
versation and ribald joking, even 
where both sexes are present, but 
there are circumstances under which 
this must be restrained or refined in 
teims, as in the presence of people 
of rank. Personal reference to the 
sex life, licit or illicit of those pres- 
ent, is usually improper and insult- 
ing. 


Sex, without personal reference to 
persons present or their friends, is 
a common topic of joking among 
groups of one sex, especially males, 
and also, with certain conventions of 
expression, before public audiences. 
In private mixed groups and unmar- 
ried couples sex joking and conver- 
sation have been strictly taboo, but 
this taboo is weakening. 

Serious and purposive conversa- 
tion about the details of sex has been, 
until recently, avoided, even between 
mates and between parent and child. 
Now this is becoming common and 
approved, but is still limited by ta- 
boos upon direct reference to the 
sex relations of particular persons. 
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(11) Sex 

The sex motive is completely ab> 
sent in dancing and decorative art. 
Certain petty arts (making of 
string figures) are frankly sexual in 
their symbolism. Several folk tales 
deal with sexual incidents and some 
with incest. Art and folklore do 
not function as sublimations of re> 
pressed sex desire in general, but of 
specific sex repressions such as in> 
cest taboos and adulteiy taboos. 


It is more or less improper to refer 
even to the fact of a sexual rela- 
tionship between two named persons, 
whether licit or illicit, except where 
the woman involved is a prostitute 
or known to be promiscuous, in 
which case the matter often leads to 
free and jocular conversation in male 
groups. 

in the arts 

Sex is an important motive in 
most of the arts, being expressed 
usually through symbolisms and in 
terms of its non-physical aspects. 
Romantic love and parent-child af- 
fection are frequent themes. There 
is little artistic expression of per- 
versions or of incest desires, but 
much of the desire for the more nor- 
mal sex and romantic relationships 
both within and without marriage. 
Greater freedom to use sex for 
amusement is allowed on the stage 
before heterosexual audiences, or in 
literature, than in heterosexual con- 
versation. 


(12) Modesty taboos 


The genitals are the central locus 
of modesty.* 

The only everyday clothing worn 
is a pubic leaf by men and a short 
grass skirt by women. The removal 
of these is taboo in public, and nor- 
mally involves sexual excitement or 
invitation. There is little variation 
in the modesty taboos. Men may 
be completely nude in a male group 
on a fishing expedition. 


The genitals are the central locus 
of modesty.* 

The modesty taboos until recently 
required the almost complete con- 
cealment of the body, but with great 
variations according to time, place, 
occasion, and fashion. The confiict 
in women between the desire to be 
sexually and socially attractive and 
the desire to avoid the shame of im- 
modesty, is a conspicuous and ab- 
sorbing phenomenon of social inter- 
action. It leads to striking varia- 


*Not true in all cultures. The exposure of navel, buttocks, mouth, or feet is 
sometimes equally or more immodest. 
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tions of costume and to a most elab< 
orate set of minor rules and taboos 
of dress. Feminine violations of 
modesty are stimuli to high emo- 
tional excitement, leading to moral 
condemnation and also to secret envy 
by other women and to the sexual 
stimulation of men. Among males 
the modesty taboos are much more 
constant. Male violations are re- 
garded not as forbidden fruit, but 
more as an insult to women and a 
stimulus to the contempt of other 
men. The male body is dressed for 
respectability rather than beauty. 
Women are attracted by personality, 
strength, and ability, rather than by 
the esthetic qualities of men. On 
the other hand, in women, esthetic 
attractiveness is the main source of 
sexual attractiveness, and sexual at- 
tractiveness a main function of es- 
thetic cultivation* 

(13) Sex as a value 

Sex experience in general, apart All sex experience is regarded as 
from the specific taboos, is regarded a concession to human weakness, as 

as inherently desirable for its own something of a lower order which 

sake. Paradise is conceived as a place may be used in the service of higher 

of free and esthetic sexual life. Con- purposes, but is not inherently val- 

siderable time is spent in love-mak- uable. Paradise is non-sexual. The 

ing, and magic is used for its sue- most idealized human experiences 

cess. Skill in sexual intercourse is are not passionate, although they 

cultivated. may involve romantic or tender love. 

Sexual intercourse itself tends to be 
brief, lacking in skill, unsatisfying 
to women, and divorced from the 
more ideal aspects of love. (The sit- 
uation is changing.) 

(14) Sexual initiative and success 

Over-aggressiveness in sex is re- Sexual aggressiveness is regarded 
garded as contemptible in either man as natural in men, . shameful in 
or woman, but especially in woman, women. Sexual intercourse with a 


Personal beauty is cultivated by 
both sexes, but it is much used in 
the interest of economic and superi- 
ority motives as well as of sex mo- 
tives. 
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Unusual success in love on the part 
of a man, if not achieved by aggres- 
siveness, but by magic and personal- 
ity, is envied and often leads to the 
jealousy of other men. 

Success in love affairs is attributed 
to the use of systems of love magic 
rather than to personality, ability, 
or appearance. 


(15) Sexual 

True sexual perversions, as dis- 
tinguished from erotic preliminary 
acts, are rare, and regarded with 
amusement rather than horror. 


There are defective and unattrac- 
tive persons, older women, etc., with 
whom intercourse is regarded as dis- 
gusting and impossible. 


woman by force, against her will, 
except with a wife, is a major crime. 


Success in love is attributed to 
beauty in the case of women, to 
physical strength and somewhat to 
beauty in the case of men, and to 
‘•personality” (attractive behavior) 
in both. 

perversion 

True perversions, found in a small 
but self^recognizing minority, are 
regarded by the majority with ab- 
horrence. Variations in the erotic 
preliminaries of married intercourse 
have been regarded somewhat dis- 
gustedly as perversions, but are 
coming now to be regarded as legiti- 
mate and desirable. 


(16) Incest taboos 


Sexual intercourse of a man with 
a classiffcatory sister (member of 
same sub-clan) is immoral, but the 
taboo is often violated with the help 
of love magic. The violator may 
boast of it in certain circles and be- 
come the object of envy. Punish- 
ment of the act when publicly dis- 
covered varies with the conditions. 
If it provokes sufficient scandal it 
may lead to suicide of the violator. 
Commonly it is tolerated quietly. 
Legally and verbally the act is 
equivalent to incest with a real sis- 
ter, but it is not actually abhor- 
rent. 

The relationship of a boy to his 


Incest within three degrees of bi- 
ological kinship is abhorrent. Be- 
yond this degree forbidden sexual 
relations are immoral rather than 
abhorrent. 
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mother is one of affection and bodily 
contact, gradually diminishing with 
age. 

Abhorrence attaches to mother-son 
or father-daughter incest, but these 
are regarded as unnatural and un- 
likely. No great psychological con- 
flict seems to occur with reference 
to them as with reference to brother- 
sister relations, which carry a much 
greater horror. To refer to possi- 
ble mother-incest is only a mild in- 
sult bordering upon a joke. 

Chief’s sons frequently have adul- 
terous relationships with their fath- 
er’s wives other than their own 
mothers. The reaction varies with 
circumstances; there is no strong 
taboo. 

It is immoral for a man to have 
sex relations with his wife’s sister, 
mother, or other near female kin, 
and also with his brother’s wife. 
These taboos are additional to the 
general adultery rules and the ex- 
ogamous rules. 

The strictest taboo upon actual sex 
relationships is the brother-sister 
taboo. This is a matter of abhor- 
rence, not merely of immorality or 
illegality. A man must not look at 
his sister, nor must he know any- 
thing about her love affairs or her 
contemplated marriage. Yet he is 
her guardian and protector and pro- 
vides her with food throughout life. 

A myth of brother-sister incest is 
one of the important parts of the 
tribal mythology. It poiiirays the 
ineestuous relation as having some 
innate and secret desirability but 
always abhorrent. 

To mention the possibility of sex 
relations with his sister is the sec- 
ond worst insult to a man. To say 


The strictect horror taboo is upon 
mother-son incest. 


There are no taboos upon affec- 
tionate love, and there is some priv- 
ileged familiarity of social relation- 
ships within the family group. The 
incest horror taboo alone is trusted 
to prevent these privileged relation- 
ships from becoming sexual. 


There are psychoanalytic and 
mythological evidences of a rather 
general repressed incestuous desire 
toward parents and siblings of oppo- 
site sex. Mother-son incest coupled 
with son-father hatred is the most 
typical pattern. 
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that he resembles his sister is also a 
serious insult. To call attention to 
his resemblance to his brother or 
other maternal kinsmen is insulting. 

But it is quite permissible to re- 
mark upon resemblances of a per- 
son to his father or paternal kins- 
men, although there is believed to be 
no biological connection. 

(17) Avoidances and familiarities 

The incest taboo is not supported 
by rules of social avoidance; on the 
contrary, unusual familiarity of so- 
cial contact obtains between close rel- 
atives, whose sex relations would be 
incestuous. 

There are no privileged familiari- 
ties save those of close kinship and 
of voluntary friendships. 


There are no general taboos on the 
choice of friends. Married persons 
may have friends of the opposite 
sex but must avoid all appearance of 
sexual, romantic, or other love 
which involves bodily contacts. 
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There must be extreme avoidance 
between brother and sister and spe- 
cial decorum of behavior between 
persons of the same sub-clan who 
are of opposite sex. 

The relation between a man and 
his father’s sister or the latter’s 
daughter is privileged. It is sym- 
bolic of all that is sexually lawful; 
it permits intercourse, even when the 
woman is married. The presence of 
such paternal kinswomen suggests 
license and calls for sexual joking. 
One’s sister, who suggests the oppo- 
site, should never be present at the 
same time. 
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BASIC DEFINITIONS: CULTURE AND THE 
SUBCULTURAL 

1. MAN 

Man versus Culture. — Is human nature different as between Tro- 
brianders and Americans! Does heredity or environment cause their 
differences ! 

What do we mean by “human nature”! What do we mean by 
“cause”! Since “human nature” is an ambiguous term, we had best 
avoid it. Most sociologists substantially agree on the following points. 
First, races and peoples obviously differ in physical characteristics, 
and probably differ in temperament, that is, in those general charac- 
teristics of behavior which depend upon anatomy, gland physiology, 
blood chemistry, and so on. Such traits as quickness versus slowness, 
overactivity versus sluggishness, cheerfulness versus sadness, are at 
least partly temperamental. These biological and temperamental dif- 
ferences are or may be inherited through the germ plasm. Second, 
the above-mentioned, inheritable differences have nothing to do with 
differences in customs, social organization, values, or ways of think- 
ing. All of these latter characteristics are, like languages and material 
tools, external to man himself ; they are parts of culture or civiliza- 
tion. Any known culture could be practiced by any known race or 
people. If Trobriand infants could be exchanged at birth for Ameri- 
can infants, each would acquire as readily as he does now the habits, 
ctistoms, beliefs, attitudes, and values of the society in which he is 
reared, just as he would acquire its language. There would be no 
inborn tendency to “revert” to the culture of his unknown biological 
parents. 

We may compare a human race to a piano, and its culture to the 
piece that is played upon it. Pianos, to be sure, differ somewhat in 
their structure (anatomy). In consequence, they differ also in the 
quality of sound produced (temperament). But the musical composi- 
tion which may be played upon a piano has nothing to do with the 
quality of the instrument itself. Any composition of the species 
“Euro- American piano music” can be played upon any normal piano 
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of the species Euro-American standard piano”; no individual piano 
within these limits has any special predilection for any special kind 
of composition. 

Phenomena Occur in Patterns of Several Different Orders. — 
Modem science views the phenomena of the world as patterns or 
configurations. A piano is a certain space-pattern or arrangement of 
wood and metal. A musical composition is a time-pattern, a sequence 
of sounds. Some piano is indeed essential to the production of the 
music, but any piano will do. If we wish to learn why this particular 
piano sounded out this particular composition, we cannot find the 
answer by examining the piano itself. Instead, we find the answer in 
the printed sheet of music before the player, or in the pattern of the 
perforated roll inserted in the automatic player mechanism. By the 
same token, the behavior of a human being could not exist without 
the living human body which produces it; but the pattern of his 
behavior has nothing to do with his constitutional characteristics. 
His behavior pattern is like a piece played upon a musical instru- 
ment. It is determined by two sets of environmental patterns: first, 
the culture in which he is reared ; second, the history of his peculiar 
individual experiences. These environmental or experience patterns 
register themselves upon his brain in the form of minute pathway 
patterns, which are acquired and subject to change, not inherited. 

Structure, Function, and Change. — ^Patterns may be classified 
into: (1) patterns of structure, (2) patterns of function or short- 
time process, (3) patterns of change or long-time process. Structure 
is whai; is; function is what the structure does, usually repeatedly 
within a limited time period ; change is what happens to both struc- 
ture and function over a long period of time. Again, there are two 
realms which must be considered for the present, the individual and 
the social. Both are phases of the larger realm of life, called the 
prganic. (As we shall note later, there is also an inorganic and a 
superorganic realm.) Each of the three kinds of patterns applies in 
the study of each realm, giving us altogether six groups of pattern- 
concepts. These are : 


Individual structure 


Individual change 


anatomy (constitution, largely inherited) 
personality (minute brain pathways deter- 
mining behavior) 

Individual function behavior 

growth (a biological process, determined by 
inner chemistry) 

learning (determined by environment or 
^ experience) 
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Social structure or relationships 

Social function » interaction processes 

Social change processes 

In both realms, structure determines function. There can be no 
functioning without a structure, and no functioning of a kind which 
the structure is not built to produce. Function, however, influences 
the structure which produces it. It may leave this structure relatively 
unchanged so that it can continue functioning indefinitely in the 
same pattern, or it may change the structure. In the latter case we 
have a change process. 

The bodily structure and the gross nervous structure of an indi- 
vidual change through the growth process. The minute nervous Struc- 
ture and the behavior patterns which are determined by it change 
through the learning process. The growth process is largely governed 
from within, although it may be influenced by food and disease. It 
consists in physical and chemical changes which are more or less 
generalized throughout the body. The learning process, on the other 
hand, is governed mainly from without, by environment. Environ- 
ment does not govern learning through any direct physical contact. 
It does so only through the stimuli and comhinations of stimuli which 
it provides, and only those which actually register upon the indi- 
viduaFs sense organs. Thus growth is fairly predictable and more or 
less the same in all individuals, whereas learning or behavior change 
is unpredictable, depending upon the chance combinations of events 
in the environment. 

Learning is possible because of a certain power which these minute 
brain patterns possess to he chmged by stimuli. 

Conditioning. — The most elementary pattern in the general learn- 
ing process is conditioning. The general nature of this pattern has 
been known since the Greeks, but it was Pavlov who first gave it 
scientific precision, in his experiments upon dogs. 

An animal, for example, is suddenly confronted with a red light. He 
makes no reaction beyond the ordinary reactions of attention (turning the 
eyes, moving the ears, inhibiting other movements temporarily, etc.). 
These attention reactions we ignore; they are immaterial to the problem. 
Let this same animal be given an electric shock. To this stimulus he makes 
a very specific reaction, he jumps, draws back the stimulated limb, and so on. 
Now suppose that on several occasions the red light is flashed at or about 
the same instant that the shook is given. The animal of course reacts as 
he always does to the electric shock. Now let us try the red light without 
the shock. Our animal reacts as if the shock were given. He has trans- 
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ferred a reaction which formerly was connected to the shock alone, to the 
red light with which it originally had no connection. A new pathway has 
been formed in his nervous system, called a conditioned reflex. The elec- 
tric shock was the original stimulus, the light the conditioned stimulus. 

Conditioning, of course, requires that there be some original stim- 
ulus-reaction connection to begin with. These original or inborn con- 
nections are relatively few and simple. They are called reflexes 
proper. 

By this process of conditioning simple inborn reflexes develop into 
acquired attitudes, sentiments, interests, likes, and dislikes; blind 
drives and urges become wishes with definite goals and purposes; 
new experience is gained ; techniques of living are learned ; attitudes 
change ; wishes acquire substitute goals ; the unorganized behavior of 
the infant becomes the personality of the adult.* 

Behavior and Personality. — Behavior itself is function or process. 
It is something which takes place, rather than something which is.. 
Yet, as we have seen, it depends upon minute structural patterns in 
the nervous system. These are not structures in the sense used by the 
neurologist; they cannot be identified by dissection and the micro- 
scope. They may consist in infinitesimal space relations between nerve 
endings at the synapses, or among certain molecules and atoms in the 
nervous tissue analogous to the molecular arrangements which distin- 
guish a magnetic from a non-magnetic substance. The exact nature 
of such structure is unknown. All that we know is that some struc- 
tural change goes with every change in function. Great differences in 
function may be determined by infinitesimal differences in structure. 
The hypothetical structural pattern which determines the whole be- 
havior of a person is called his personality. Personality is thus the 
structural, or ‘‘is ’’-aspect; behavior is the functional, or “does”- 
aspect. In practice “personality” seems to mean about the same 
thing as “total behavior.” However, it emphasizes potential behavior 
rather than the behavior which actually takes place. Thus a man’s 
personality may be said to be courageous even though for years he 

* Throughout the whole learning process and the development of personality, 
a principle operates which may be called the principle of psychic economy. 
This, in essence, means that changes of behavior occur in the direction which 
gives the most satisfaction or pleasure, or the least pain or dissatisfaction. 
Thorndike calls it the *'Law of Effect." It may be simply an aspect of condi- 
tioning, in connection with inborn emotional patterns. A full discussion is given 
in the author’s Social Psychology, Chapters II and III (see general references 
at end of this chapter). Compare also Freud’s "pleasure" and "reality" princi- 
ples (this book, Chapter III, ref. 8, Healy, p. 58). 
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has no opportunity to show courageous behavior. Courageous per- 
sonality means that he would behave courageously if the appropriate 
situation were to present itself. When we say ‘‘would behave’* we 
mean something more than a metaphysical abstraction. We mean 
that there is a real, material structure within his nervous system 
which is so built as to produce that behavior upon the proper 
stimulus. 

Personality may be thought of as composed of wishes, attitudes, 
and habits of movement. A wish is the organization of pathways 
toward a goal. It is not the pathways involved in some particular 
act, but a larger system of pathways guiding many acts. What gives 
it its unity and cohesion is the goal. 

An attitude is also a neural pathway pattern, latent or inactive 
part of the time, but ever ready to guide behavior when the appro- 
priate stimulus arises. It is defined by the psychologist as an incipient 
or abbreviated act, perhaps a gesture, as a tendency to act or feel in 
a certain way toward something. It is that state of “being all set” to 
act in a certain way. Attitudes are the master keys to the multifarious 
and specific acts which we carry out in our daily behavior. An atti- 
tude differs from a wish in that it is not necessarily organized around 
a goal, but around any situation or stimulus, any object or phase of 
the environment. Attitudes and wishes cross-section each other, so to 
speak. When an attitude involves potential emotional reactions cen- 
tered about some object, it is frequently called a sentiment or 
sentiment-attitude. 

Kinds of Goals or Satisfactions, the Four Wishes. — ^A goal is 
never a mere object, but always an object (or situation) in a certain 
relation to the self. This relation as well as the object is necessary to 
satisfy the wish. Thus, to say that a person’s goal is water, that he 
wishes water, is vague. He may wish to drink water, to see a body of 
water, to swim in water, or he may be looking for some water to put 
out a fire. Here are at least four kinds of goals: thirst satisfaction, 
esthetic contemplation, athletic exercise, and an instrumental goal. 
An instrumental goal is one which does not in itself give satisfac- 
tion, but is merely a step toward a further goal. The man who seeks 
water to put out the fire may be wishing the personal honor of doing 
a valiant and helpful deed, or he may be seeking someone’s physical 
safety, or perhaps he has merely neglected to take out fire insurance. 

W. I. Thomas classifies human wishes under the following four 
heads.^ Common synonyms are given for each. 
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Security: safety, certainty, relief from anxiety. 

New experience: adventure, novelty. 

Recognition: superiority, ego-satisfaction, victory, attainment of 
status, ambition. 

Response: love, personal intimacy, fellowship. Includes sex satis- 
faction. 

These are not four 8i)€cific wishes, but four types of satisfaction. 
They are not even four types of objects, but four types of relation 
between self and object. 

Thomas' theory is that all four of these types of satisfaction must 
be achieved in order to permit a happy, adjusted personality, and 
that satisfactions belonging to one of the four classes cannot be sub- 
stituted for those in another class. This is true, but it does not go far 
enough. If a person can be assured some one recurring and satisfying 
experience in each of these four fields, he will not necessarily be 
happy and well adjusted. Individuals differ greatly in their specific 
goals, and every one of several specific goals may be essential to hap- 
piness. One man gains superiority satisfaction only through business ; 
another has staked his whole ego upon being successful as a Don 
Juan. To one woman, security means chiefly a bank account ; to an- 
other, knowing just where her husband is after working hours. One 
girl’s wish for new experience is satisfied if she can see a new moving 
picture every week. Another must do this and also see it with a dif- 
ferent escort. Another may require five different types of experience 
to satisfy this wish adequately. To one man a good wife is sufficient 
response satisfaction ; a second is unhappy without frequently seeing 
his mother also ; a third may want a mother, a wife, and a mistress. 

Each personality, indeed, is a unique pattern of specific wishes. 
We may get some idea of this pattern by asking the person to describe 
what he considers a completely satisfactory year of life, and asking 
him to describe a completely satisfactory week-end. Two persons may 
have equally strong wishes for love : yet one may wish love as a daily 
experience, another may wish to enjoy it intensively at intervals and 
to put it utterly out of his mind during the intervening time. One 
person craves to have his adventures thrust upon him by surprise, 
another to seek them ddiberately at certain times and to avoid them 
at others. 


2. SOCIETY 

Social Interaction and Social Structure. — ^The individual is not 
the highest organization, the largest unit, of Ufe, Consider the flock 
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of wUd geese in the sky. They behave as a unit. They always fly in 
this characteristic, wedge-shaped formation. The identity of the leader 
may change, they may change places, but the formation is still kept. 
Here is something that our military drill masters yearn for and sel- 
dom get in such perfection. Certainly these birds are not many but 
one! Such is an ‘‘interaction pattern.’** 

Burgess has called the family “a unity of interacting personal- 
ities,” and much of the important research on the family, particu- 
larly that promoted by the University of Chicago, uses this as its 
background picture.^ The relationship between the behavior of one 
individual and that of others is known as social interaction. Interac- 
tion, like behavior, is a pattern of function or short-time process ; but 
it belongs to the social and not the individual realm. 

Although the same words are often used in both senses, we must 
carefully distinguish between behavior and interaction. Behavior can 
be practiced only by an individual. Of course several individuals can 
behave in the same way at the same time. This may or may not in- 
volve interaction. Interaction never refers to the behavior of an indi- 
vidual, but to the relation between his behavior and the behavior of 
others. Quarreling and conflict are interaction concepts. No individual 
can quarrel by himself, nor can he quarrel with another if the other 
makes no resistance. When he does succeed in quarreling, the word 
“quarrel” does not describe his behavior. This may be fisticufEs, or 
spoken words, or letter writing. Neither does “quarrel” imply merely 
that two persons are behaving in the same way. They may behave in 
very different ways. A very successful family quarrel may be con- 
ducted by one standing and screaming with rage, and the other coolly 
sitting in a chair and making sarcastic remarks. “Quarrel” refers 
simply to the fact that each intentionally and directly opposes the 
other. 

As behavior is to personality, so is interaction to social relation- 
ships or social structure. Interaction, like behavior, is a process which 
varies with the moment. But there are certain stable, long-run char- 
acteristics of the interaction among a group of persons, which may be 
regarded as structural. They are structural in fact, because they con- 

* Interaction patterns or processes include, among others, competition, con- 
flict, rivalry, mutual gratification, accommodation, and assimilation. For defi- 
nitions see Folsom, Social Psychology (references at close of this chapter). 
Chapters VII-IX, and Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Society^ 
University of Chicago Press. The most important point is the distinction between 
competition and conflict. 
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sifit in certain constant relationships among the neural pathway pat- 
terns of the several individuals. We may imagine the pathway system 
of the individual to be extended and to make contact with those of 
other individuals through the medium of interstimulation. Then the 
whole group of individuals becomes a structural pattern of potential 
interaction. They may not be acting at the moment, but we know that 
their individual attitudes are “all set*’ to bring about a certain inter- 
action whenever a precipitating stimulus occurs. 

We see a family of five, for example, enter a railroad car and take some- 
what separated seats as best they can. To all appearances they are merely 
so many separate individuals, no more closely interrelated than are others in 
the car. But let the mother open a lunch box and the group immediately 
assumes a certain arrangement, the children gathering eagerly around the 
mother, the father urging them to go back to their seats and to await orderly 
distribution. When the father makes a move indicating the approach to their 
destination, the others become attentive, put on their hats, and follow him. 
In other words, even during their apparent isolation there existed a social 
structure among them, consisting of neural pathway relations, which was 
“set” and “ready” to determine a definite form of interaction. 

Dr. Jacob Moreno of the New York State Training School for Girls at 
Hudson has reported a most interesting graphic method of describing an- 
other form of social structure pattern within a group of 500 girls. Each 
person is represented by a point. A red line from A to B with an arrow 
pointing toward B indicates that A likes B, A black line represents dislike, 
a blue line indifference. Seven thousand inter-personal lines appear on the 
chart. Such a chart represents potential interaction, in other words, social 
structure. The name “psychological geog^raphy” has been applied to it.® 

There are processes of change in social structure and social inter- 
action, analogous to the change processes of growth and learning in 
the individual realm. These will be discussed at length in Chap- 
ter VII. 

Interaction Is Both Cause and Effect of Personality Differ- 
ences. — If we put two strong, vigorous male animals together, espe- 
cially in a group with females, there will, in many species, be severe 
fighting. The confiict does not continue indefinitely, however. Sooner 
or later one becomes dominant and the other submissive. We say that 
a polarization of behavior has taken place, one going to one extreme, 
the other to the other. The change of behavior from attacking and 
attempted dominance to quiet submissiveness takes place, like any 
other behavior change, through the learning process. Repeated infiic- 
tions of pain by the victor condition the defeated individual against 
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further aggression. He becomes trained to submissive behavior be- 
cause this proves to be the most successful escape from the unpleas- 
ant situation. The victorious animal, on the other hand, learns that a 
little more show of aggressiveness forces the other into submission 
and thus offers the least painful solution for himself. A little less ag- 
gressiveness leads to new challenges by the other and hence to renewal 
of unpleasantness. 

What determines which animal shall be the victor? Eelative strength 
or energy, other things being equal. But the accidents of the first en- 
counter may have a great deal to do with the final outcome. Which- 
ever animal incurs the greater pain during the first few fights is 
likely to become conditioned toward submissiveness. 

Similar processes are observed in human groups. An investigator, 
observing nursery school children, found one child who was the leader 
in 95 per cent of all the group situations in which he participated, 
while another was leader in only 5 per cent. Thus the first was getting 
about 19 times as much training in leadership per day as the other. 
Slight original differences in energy or motivation may lead to great 
differences through learning. Chance differences in behavior at the 
outset may assign several persons to their permanent roles in the 
interaction process. Repeated performance of an interactional role 
changes the behavior pattern of the individual, makes it more con- 
stantly and accurately adapted to the role. Thus, interaction itself 
determines the growth of personality. Individuals become specialized 
in personality through their interaction with one another. 

If the male animals which were placed together had both been 
much smaller and weaker the same results would have occurred. An 
interaction pattern depends upon the differential between two indi- 
viduals rather than upon any absolute characteristic of either. 

It is only in a few kinds of interaction patterns such as mob action 
that the several individuals behave in the same way and reinforce 
one another through similarity. Most interaction processes involve 
differentiation or specialization of the behavior patterns of the par- 
ticipating individuals. Such differentiation may be only temporary, 
as when one becomes the speali:er and others the listeners at a family 
party. Or it may be a cumulative and permanent differentiation, as 
when one spouse becomes gradually more talkative or assertive, the 
other more quiet or submissive. Again, the differentiation may be the 
cause or the effect of the interaction process. Usually it is both, as 
in the examples presented above. 
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3. CULTURE 

Tools or Artifacts* — ^As a result of human behavior and human 
interaction arise two new t3rpes of phenomena quite unknown in the 
subhuman world. One is the tool or artifact. The sum total of tools 
or artifacts made by mankind, from the simplest chipped flint arrow- 
head to the Empire State Building and television apparatus, is known 
as the material culture of mankind. Material culture also is pat- 
terned. Each tool, each machine, each building has its characteristic 
pattern by which its parts are combined. There are also patterns in 
which these individual tools are arranged in reference to one an- 
other. Thus, we have the typical arrangement of the farm with its 
various buildings and fields; and of the city, with its skyscrapers in 
the center surrounded by a retail business area, then by flat and 
apartment-house areas, and finally by the single-family house area on 
the outside. We have t3rpical patterns of furniture arrangement in a 
living room, of scats in a theatre, and so on. 

Symbols. — The other new type of phenomenon which arises as a 
result of human behavior and interaction is the symbol. The simplest 
type of symbol is the spoken word. This, like a tool, is a direct product 
of behavior, but it functions in a different way. Its usefulness lies not 
in its effect upon the material environment, but in its power to 
communicate. 

Symbols may be used correctly, or incorrectly, as when one says, 
‘‘Them ain’t by home.” But if one uses the correct language pattern, 
“They are not at home,” it is still possible that he may be lying. In 
other words, he may be communicating a false thought-pattern by a 
correct language-pattern. 

Thought-patterns, systems of thought, or ideologies, are the larger 
systems of symbols (thought, spoken, or written) by which human 
behavior is guided. The relation of a word to the object it represents, 
and the relations of one word to another, belong to the language 
system. The relation between an inter-word relationship and the inter- 
object relationship it represents belongs to the thought system. Re- 
ligious philosophies, sciences, and “practical wisdom” are thought 
systems. The body of systematic knowledge in a book or in a man’s 
mind, and a fictional narrative, are thought systems or parts thereof. 
Most thought systems are acted upon as representations of reality. 
Some, however, are false pictures of reality, acted upon as if they 
were true. Others are recognized frankly as imaginary. 

Culture, Rather Than Man, the New Departure of Evolution. 
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— For untold eons the processes of inorganic evolution (change) 
went onward. There was no life. Then, when a certain stage of com- 
plexity had been reached, there emerged a new form of structure, the 
organism, and its new kind of process, life. Organisms continued to 
change slowly toward greater complexity ; this process we call organic 
or biological evolution. Evolution led finally to Man. Man, at least 
until the time of Darwin, considered himself a **new deal” in the 
process of evolution, a leap to a higher plane, in the sense that the 
first one-celled organism was an utterly new kind of phenomenon. 
When biologists demonstrated the continuity of evolution from one 
organic form to another, there was great consternation among think- 
ing men. Was man, after all, merely a more advanced animal, and 
nothing more ? If so, was there a higher form of life still to evolve t 

The discovery of biological evolution temporarily obscured a greater 
truth of which man had long been aware, but which he had never 
been able to express very well. Modem sociology and anthropology 
are reviving that old truth again and giving it a scientific validity. 
Namely, man does represent a new deal in evolution, but this innova- 
tion of nature does not lie in man as a physical structure, nor in the 
processes of man’s body. The new phenomenon is a product of man. 
It is culture, or the superorganic.*^ 

The essence of the superorganic is tools and symbols. Nothing of 
this order has ever existed before. Man may or may not prove to be 
the last step in the process of organic evolution ; that process goes on 
so slowly that within the brief span of history it is difficult to observe 
any great degree of change. But at some point in the biological his- 
tory of man, human behavior and interaction processes gave rise to a 
new evolutionary process on a superorganic plane. This process is 
proceeding with comparative speed. We have the archeological records 
of superorganic evolution from the flint pick and the fire drill to the 
radio and the airplane. 

“Non-Material” Aspects of Culture. — Culture includes in addi- 
tion four kinds of phenomena which are not artifacts or symbols. 
They are: (1) certain behavior-patterns; (2) certain attitudes, wishes, 
or personality-patterns ; (3) certain interaction-patterns ; (4) certain 
social-structure-pattems. Yet these classes of phenomena belong to 
the individual and social organic realms. They existed among ani- 
mals, before there was any culture. 

* Animals apparently transmit some traits of behavior imitaUvelj from genera- 

tion to generation, and hence may be said to poBsess rudimentary cultures. 
iPraetioally, however, culture is peculiarly h um a n . 
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Thus, the realm of culture or the superorganic seems to overlap 
somewhat the organic realm, although it is clear that certain phases 
of culture, such as tools, are wholly in the superorganic realm. The 
distinction between culture and non-culture will become clear, how- 
ever, when we consider the process of imitation. 

Imitation Distinguishes the Cultural from the Subcultural* — 
The real question is, what behavior, interaction, etc., is cultural or 
superorganic, and what belongs to the individual or social organic 
realm? What is the test? The real distinction is this: if any given 
behavior, or interaction, becomes standardized, if it is repeated or 
reduplicated by many persons, in other words, if it becomes a model 
for more or less wholesale imitation, then it is cultural. If on the 
other hand it is not generally imitated, but arises spontaneously on 
each occasion, independently of other occasions, it is subcultural* 

There are two ways in which a widespread trait or pattern of hu- 
man behavior or interaction may arise. First, it may be produced 
independently in a great many places by the human bodily structure 
and the structure of the environment because these conditions which 
produce it are similar in a great many places. Second, it may be pro- 
duced by chance combinations of circumstance in only one or a few 
places, but from there may spread by imitation to other places. If its 
origin be of the first type, we may call the trait subcultural ; if of the 
second type, cultural. Actually there is no sharp dividing line be- 
tween the two. But the extreme cases are easily distinguished. The 
nursing of a child by its mother and the seeking and following of the 
mother by the child are extremely subcultural. The practice of the 
couvade (described below) and the customs of chivalry are extremely 
cultural. 

Roughly speaking, a universal trait is apt to be subcultural and a 
subcultural trait tends to be universal. The correspondence is not per- 
fect for two reasons. First, a trait, if it originated early enough, may 
have become universal through world-wide diffusion from one single 
point of origin. The alphabet, for example, is almost universal among 
literate peoples, yet has been proved to have originated at a single 
source. The same may be true of some behavior and interaction traits, 
but proof is lacking because we cannot trace the history of such traits 
as easily as we can the history of symbol traits. Second, a trait may 
be subcultural but yet limited to a particular kind of environment. 
Traits arise not out of the human bodily structure alone, but also 
from the interaction of that structure with the environment. It is 
possible that the use of floating logs to cross streams is subcultural, 
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but of course it can occur only where there are logs and streams. In 
general, if a trait be universal within a particular kind of environ- 
mentj it is probably subcultural. If, however, it be limited to a cer- 
tain area, and absent in other areas where the physical environment 
is similar, the trait is probably cultural. Eating bananas is probably 
subcultural, although limited to a banana-producing environment. 
But tending herds is cultural ; it does not occur everywhere that such 
animals occur. The Chuckchi tend herds of reindeer. The Eskimo, in 
a similar environment, hunt them wild, but do not domesticate them. 

‘‘SubculturaP^ expresses the meaning which many people intend 
by the term ‘‘instinctive.” “Instinctive,” however, is a misleading 
term. It implies that the given trait is set up in the neural pathway 
structure by the growth process. Such is not true of the great major- 
ity of subcultural traits. They are much more complex than is any 
biologically organized behavior pattern. Walking, and other patterns 
of the same order of simplicity, may be instinctive. But fighting, 
gregariousness, and love-making are of a higher order of complexity. 
They involve conditioned reactions ; they are arrived at only through 
learning. 

In brief, the subcultural differs from the cultural not in that it is 
necessarily universal, nor that it is inborn rather than acquired. The 
subcultural is all that is inborn plus all that is acquired, independr 
enily of imitation or tradition, by a group from its own experience 
with its environment and with group life, and which does not become 
a model for imitation by another group or generation. 

(1) Behavior Patterns, — We see a man carrying a large package. 
He holds it with one arm and hand against his chest. On a long 
trip the fatigue of certain muscles may lead him to shift the weight 
to his shoulder or his head, still holding the package with one hand. 
This behavior is quite spontaneous. It is the result of his own trial- 
and-error learning. We learn these muscular techniques individu- 
ally and independently. We are guided only vaguely by watching 
others. Each man has his own walk, and his own technique of carry- 
ing burdens, differing slightly from that of others. Such a behavior 
pattern, therefore, is subcultural. In so far as it is similar between 
one man and another, the similarity is a result of body structure, 
weight of object, and similar conditions of learning. 

But now suppose we see a man carrying a heavy burden skilfully 
balanced on his head, without touching it with his hand. This be- 
havior, though it requires longer practice to learn, could be, and prob- 
ably is, learned by some individuals independently and uniquely. It 
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could be subcultural. However, a traveler in Italy sees working people 
repeatedly and predominantly carrying burdens on their heads. In 
central Europe he sees practically everyone carrying burdens upon 
their backs, walking in stooped posture. Uniformity of behavior within 
a region or a well-defined group of persons, coupled with consistent 
differences between regions or groups, indicates culture. Indeed, it is 
possible, as one travels northward, to see the head-balancing behavior 
fade out gradually, just as the olive tree and the Italian language 
fade out, to be replaced by other organic and superorganic patterns. 

(2) Interaction Patterns. — A couple of two-year-olds are tugging 
violently upon a toy pail, each trying to take it away from the other. 
Angry screaming emerges from both. One occasionally frees a hand 
from the pail and uses it to beat the other child. Here is an inter- 
action pattern of the conflict species. It is probable that neither 
child is influenced very much by having seen other children fight for 
a toy. Each behaves according to his own individual trial-and-error 
experience. The interaction ceases or changes when one gets tired ; or a 
third party brings a new stimulus into the situation. Farther down 
the beach one may see another pair of children fighting over a toy. 
The interaction pattern there is similar in some respects to the pre- 
ceding, in other ways different. Both similarities and differences are 
determined by the individual conditions. The interaction is mainly 
subcultural. 

But when older persons fight, one sees certain definable and regular 
uniformities within definable groups. Boys commonly fight with fists ; 
girls seldom do. In certain immigrant groups men habitually beat 
their wives and the wives answer with words and tears. In the Ameri- 
can business class marital conflict is “simply not done^’ that way; 
but there are acceptable forms of sarcastic dialogue, of going to one ’s 
room and locking the door, of walking out of the house in haughty 
pride. In China a mistreated wife is privileged to cry out her wrongs 
from the housetops, an effective weapon with which the overbearing 
husband must reckon. Again, a wronged party may deal an unanswer- 
able blow by committing suicide on the doorstep of the wrongdoer. 
These interaction patterns are obviously cultural. When a spontaneous 
subcultural interaction becomes customary or cultural, it is sometimes 
said to become institutionalized. 

(3) Personality and Attitude Patterns: Values, — Certain phases 
of every personality are cultural. One can see in his physician, for 
example, the “typical doctor” pattern of attitudes, habits, and verbal 
phrases, even though the great bulk of the man’s personality is quite 
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unique* There is the ‘‘American’’ personality with its typical Ameri- 
can attitudes, even though it be only a small fraction of the total per- 
sonality of any American. Quite uniformly, for example, American 
men hate to be kissed, even on the cheek, by another man, while with 
Frenchmen, quite uniformly, another attitude prevails. 

Sach of us has many attitudes peculiar to himself, such as a unique 
sentimental fondness for a certain spot on the map, associated with 
his past history. Again, each of us has attitudes which he shares with 
a certain number of other persons, but which he developed quite 
independently of those other persons. Someone may have an attitude 
of extreme interest in photography ; somebody in the next street may 
have a similar attitude, and they may get together in an amateur 
photographers’ club. But the attitude is essentially personal or indi- 
vidual, and the club is merely the segregation or selective assembly of 
persons who happen to have the same personal attitude in this one 
matter. It is not an attitude which is common to a whole family, or 
to most of the members of a church, or to the members of a com- 
munity, or to any pre-existing group of persons. 

Other attitudes are common to all or most of the members of some 
pre-existing group ; that is, a group which existed before the attitude 
and was not formed by the gathering together of people who already 
had the attitude. Such may be called group attitudes. These exist, 
like personal attitudes, only in individual personalities, not in some 
mystical group-as-such. But they differ from personal attitudes in 
that they are established and preserved in each member through his 
interaction with the other members. The interest in photography 
would become a group attitude if the photographers’ club were to 
bring in new members lacking the iqterest and then proceed to 
develop that interest in them, or if it made efforts to preserve the 
enthusiasm of old members who were drifting away. Groups which 
have important group attitudes are families ; religious sects ; occupa- 
tional groups such as doctors, lawyers, and farmers; social classes; 
groups which have been through a common experience, such as the 
veterans; gangs; colleges and schools; political parties and groups. 
Group attitudes are held also by whole regions, such as “The South”; 
by whole nations ; and finally by large or small culture-areas, such as 
“Euro-American-Christian civilization,” or “South China,” or the 
“Plains Indians.” 

A cultural attitude is a group attitude of any group which can 
be said to have a culture of its own distinct from that of other 
groups. No uniform delimitation of such a “cultural group” can be 
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made ; the boundaries will vary according to the phenomena we wish 
to study or compare. In some respects even a single family may be 
regarded as having its own unique cultural attitudes, but generally 
speaking the term is used mostly with reference to much larger groups 
of human beings, and particularly regional or national groups, or 
whole “peoples.*’ The object or goal of a cultural attitude is a cul- 
tural value. 

For example, most of the American business class, comprising 20 to 
25 per cent of the population, probably shares an attitude of dis- 
approval toward a man’s coming to dinner in his vest and shirt 
sleeves, whereas most of the fanning and working class feels no such 
distaste. Here is a genuine culture-attitude difference, although the 
picture is of course blurred somewhat by the numerous members of 
each class who, partly from personal taste, have adopted the cultural 
attitude of the other class in this respect. Again, nearly all Americans 
abhor the polygamist, while most Chinese regard him as simply more 
fortunate or wealthy than his fellows. 

The Concept of Culture Destroys the Distinction between 
Artificial and Natural. — ^“Culture” has become, through the work of 
anthropologists and, later, sociologists, a most important scientific con- 
cept. At the same time, our concept of “nature” has grown wider. 
Nature used to mean the realms of phenomena below human activity, 
and was divided into inorganic (physico-chemical) and organic (bio- 
logical realms). After explaining the biological structure and evolu- 
tion of man as an animal, “natural” science stopped. Then later, the 
study of the behavior of individual human beings, known as psychol- 
ogy, became scientific, and so man’s “mind” came to be regarded as a 
part of nature as much as his “body.” Finally, the relatiomships of 
human beings to one another And the cultural products of their be- 
havior have come to be regarded as no more “unnatural” than the 
preceding phenomena. With this inclusion, the term “nature” becomes 
too broad to be useful. There is no observable phenomenon which is not 
a part of nature. Phenomena may be classified simply as inorganic, 
organic, or superorganic ; they are all natural in the original sense 
of the word. The ruin of an ancient stone temple is as much a product 
of natural forces and as available to scientific study as is the buried 
skeleton of a mastodon or a vein of coal between two strata of shale. 

The term “human nature” has also become vague and confusing. 
It originally meant those parts of human behavior and personality 
which were determined by the growth process, the inborn parts. After 
the modem discoveries of animal and child psychology, this definition 
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was found to leave a pitifully meager content for human nature.” 
So some psychologists revised the definition to include some of the 
results of learning as well. The real distinction which is meant when 
people use this term is the distinction between the subcultural and 
the cultural phases of human personality. It is not the distinction 
between heredity and environment. The subcultural or ” human na- 
ture” phases include much more than heredity. They include the 
learned results of universal experiences. 

The Origins of Culture : Invention . — A culture may have certain 
traits which are unique and original with that culture, and not imi- 
tated from another culture. Still, these have been imitated by the 
present generation of people in that society from the previous genera- 
tion. But how about the first generation which ever practiced some 
culture trait ? Each culture trait does have an origin, and the process 
of originating is called invention, or innovation. 

The invention of new culture traits, including mechanical devices, 
patterns of social relationship, and other things, is familiar to all 
readers of history, and takes place today. The new pattern, however, 
is not really a cultural innovation unless it is accepted by other per- 
sons than the inventor and enters upon a process of being imitated 
and handed down to succeeding generations. 

When two similar traits A and A' are invented independently of 
each other, we speak of parallel invention or parallelism. One of the 
surprising conclusions of modem anthropology is that parallelism is 
comparatively rare in human history. Cultural diffusion was slow in 
the prehistoric world, but it was usually fast enough, in the case of 
important and complex traits, to spread such traits throughout the 
world before local inventors could originate the trait independently. 
In the case of simpler traits invented in the very early periods, such 
as fire-making, the bow-and-arrow, and stone axes, there was probably 
more parallelism than among the traits originating in later ages. 

An interesting controversy exists concerning the origin of the couvade, a 
custom by which the father goes to bed upon the birth of his child, while 
the mother tries to resume her normal activities immediately. This custom 
existed in Egypt and the Mediterranean region; it survived until recently 
among the Basques of the Pyrenees. It has also been found among modem 
primitives in Brazil. Outside of these two regions there are few evidences 
of its existence.^ 

The older, psychologizing, school of anthropologists reasoned that the 
couvade was a ^^natural” reaction to a certain stage in the development of 
human knowledge. Namely, when man first discovered the nature of the 
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fatherhood relationi which is not obvious like motherhood, he wotdd experi- 
ence a sort of surprise. Some primitives, as in Australia, do not yet under- 
stand the relation of sexual intercourse to reproduction. When a woman 
bears a child they claim that this is due to her having visited some sacred 
spot The new enlightenment, it is claimed, would ^^naturally” lead to some 
ceremony by which a father would advertise his relationship to a child and 
establish a claim upon it, and the most ^^natural” choice of ceremony would 
be to imitate the behavior which the mother normally shows on the occasion 
of the childbirth. This explanation assumes parallelism or independent 
invention. 

The diffusionist school of anthropologists, as typified by Qraebner and 
Elliot Smith, maintAin that the couvade was invented only once and hence 
that its existence in Brazil proves former communication between that re- 
gion and the Mediterranean. Any such invention, they say, is due to the 
accidental coincidence of several circumstances, and such a coincidence is 
not likely to happen more than once in human history. If the result seems 
“natural” in the sense that it fulfills a certain purpose, satisfies certain 
desires, so does the wheel seem a very natural device for transportation. 
Tet it took ages of human experience before the principle of the wheel was 
put into application; and throughout America, even in its highest Indian 
civilizations, it was utterly unknown until Europeans brought it. 

Modem anthropologists take a midway position. They believe the couvade 
could possibly have been invented two or more times independently. At 
the same time they favor a diffusionist explanation wherever there is no 
great obstacle to diffusion and the two patterns are similar in details. As 
to the couvade they still reserve judgment, the decision hanging largely on 
the possibility of early communication between Brazil and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

In any case, a new pattern of human activity or construction, 
whether it was invented only once or at several times and places, 
becmnes a part of culture only through being imitated or transmitted. 

Summary: the Composition of Culture. — To summarize, culture 
includes the following: 

Practically all of: 

Artifacts or material culture 
Symbol systemsj 

Those patterns which are passed on by tradition or diffusion, of the 
following types: 

Functional Patterns Structural Patterns 

Social interaction Social structure 
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Chapter III 


LOVE AND PERSONALITY FORMATION 

1. HUMAN NEEDS, SATISFACTIONS, AND SUFFERING 

Culture Patterns are Dissimilar Means to the Attainment of 
Similar Ends . — We return to the question propounded at the begin- 
ning of the preceding chapter. What causes the Trobrianders to have 
a family system so different from the Americans? We have now, it is 
hoped, dispeUed from our minds the old idea that the difference is 
one of inborn or constitutional nature. Rather, the difference is 
cultural. It is the result of their differing histories, of their differing 
circumstances of invention, diffusion, and migration. 

But another side of the picture must not be overlooked. First, both 
peoples, and indeed aU peoples, have some family system. Second, 
all family systems, however different, satisfy certain basic and uni- 
versal human needs: the care and feeding of the young child, sex 
desire, continuity of affection, intimate co-dwelling companionship. 
In other words, there are certain subcultural, universal behavior 
patterns, interaction patterns, and values, beneath the variety of 
culture patterns. We may picture the several cultures of the world’s 
peoples as houses built upon similar foundations but with greatly 
varying superstructures. 

Culture the Servant of Biology, yet Varies Independently of 
Biology. — ^Does the above picture mean that man satisfies his basic 
needs in the cellar of his culture-house, so to speak, and that the 
upper stories of the house are unessential to his life? Are the vari- 
ations in the superstructure the plaything of imitation and chance 
innovation, without relation to basic human needs? 

No, the varied cultural patterns, as well as the more uniform sub- 
cultural patterns of human activity, satisfy human wishes. They may 
vary widely, but human needs fix limits to their variation. Culture 
does not exist independently in its own right; it is the servant of 
individual human beings. Its function, in other words, is biological. 
How is it possible to reconcile this statement with the idea given in 
the last two chapters that culture is external to man and varies from 
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place to place and time to time without corresponding variations in 
human nature T 

There is no real contradiction between these two principles. If 
human needs or wishes are similar the world over, they may be 
satisfied by similar means the world over, or they may be satisfied 
by different means in different places. Culture differences are possible 
because in many spheres nature affords several means to the achieve- 
ment of the same end. If the end be always the same and if there are 
alternative means to its satisfaction, obviously the eud itself does not 
determine the choice of the means. That choice is determined by 
history and accidental happenings within the realm of means, in 
other words, the cultural or superorganic realm. The number of 
possible adjustments provided by the environment is important.^ 
Where the environment permits only one way of satisfying a need, 
such as thirst, all peoples who survive must necessarily discover and 
use that method. They must all drink water. The method is therefore 
subcultural. But where alternative possibilities are provided by the 
environment, one method may be chosen by chance and perpetuated 
by imitation to the exclusion of other methods. The perpetuated 
method must then be called a culture trait. 

Needs, Wishes, and Drives. — ^Let us examine human needs. These 
have been classified in many ways ; a convenient classification is ; 

I. Physical needs. 

1. Hunger. 

2. Thirst. 

3. Need for warmth and shelter. 

4. Need for rest and sleep. 

6. Need for bodily exercise. 

6. Other needs. 

II. '^Mental” wishes. 

1. Security. 

2. New experience. 

3. Recognition (superiority). 

4. Response (love). 

No sharp distinctions can be drawn between needs, wants, wishes, 
desires, and so on. Always the same fundamental process is involved. 
A condition of disequilibrium arises in the body tissues or chemistry. 
This condition is called a drive or a tension. 
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The preoiBe nature and location of many of the drives are not definitely 
known. Much experimentation is going on to secure more definite knowledge. 
It was formerly thought, for example, that the hunger drive was the oon> 
dition in the empty stomach itself. But Carlson injected the blood of a 
starving dog into another which had just been fed to satiety. Immediately 
in the well-fed dog hunger contractions began.^ Again, it was thought 
that the male sex drive consisted in mechanical stimulation of the sex organs 
by the accumulation of semen or by external friction. Investigators, how- 
ever, have found that much tissue can be removed from the external sex 
organs of animals without affecting the drive, and that, on the other hand, 
the injection of specific sex secretions (in one experiment the injection of 
blood from a pregnant female) suddenly re-arouses the sex drive in an 
animal previously deprived of the hormones.^ The trend of thought is now 
toward a chemical rather than a mechanical theory of the hunger and sex 
drives. They are believed to consist in the exciting action of specific chem- 
ical substances in the blood, known as hormones, upon various nerve centers. 

Several investigators have been attempting to measure the strength of 
drives. It has been foimd that individual rats differ enormously in the 
strength of sex drive. The method of measurement is as follows. The 
male rat in a cage is given access to a female which is in heat. But to reach 
her the male must cross an electric grid which gives him a shock, or he is 
punished by being suddenly dropped through a trap door into cold water. 
Some animals are thus quickly trained to avoid the female in the cage situ- 
ation, to inhibit sex. Others continue the effort despite repeated and in- 
tense punishments. The number or intensity of punishments necessary to 
bring about inhibition measures the strength of the sex drive.^ If the 
animals of a single species show such individual differences, it would seem 
that human beings might differ similarly, in strength of sex drive, not as a 
result of training alone, but of their bodily chemistry. These chemical dif- 
ferences might be the result of heredity, or of feeding and growth factors. 

Drive, Satisfaction, Suffering, Emotions. — The animal body is 
so organized that a drive stimulates behavior which will tend to 
satisfy or relieve the drive. Thus a well-fed animal tends to be quiet, 
and satisfies his need for rest, while a hungry animal, even if some- 
what in need of rest, is apt to be overactive. His need for food is 
more imperative than his need for rest, and his restless locomotion 
tends to satisfy this need because it brings him into many different 
places, in one of which food is eventually likely to be found. Only the 
most general behavior patterns for satisfying needs are inborn ; the 
specific method is learned by trial and error. Whatever satisfies or 
relieves the drive is called the goal of the drive. The animal, first 
experiencing a drive, does not know what the goal is; he keeps on 
trying different movements until satisfaction comes by accident. The 
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objeet which satisfies the need makes an impression on the brain, it is 
“remembered” and more quickly found on the next occasion. 

When a need or drive is satisfied there is a change in the inner 
physiological conditions which, in human experience, we call pleasure 
or satisfaction. Important types of pleasure or pleasant emotion are 
the satisfaction of hunger, sexual activity, skin contacts with another 
human being with or without sexual excitation, laughter, and sudden 
relief from pain or fear. Pleasure is “good” for the life and growth 
of the body. Indeed, it is possible to hold, philosophically, that all 
“good,” in the last analysis, is pleasure, if we understand that to 
mean the total pleasure of all persons concerned in the long run, and 
not the immediate pleasure of one individual. 

On the other hand, unpleasantness or suffering occurs when a 
need goes for considerable time unsatisfied, and also when some 
emergency needs fail to get immediate satisfaction. These unpleasant 
conditions are the essence of all “evil.” If long continued they do 
harm to the body and personality, yet they are necessary because they 
prompt the individual to change the situation which is causing the 
suffering. Unpleasantness or suffering involves: (1) local pains and 
discomforts, (2) general bodily disturbances or unpleasant emotions. 
The latter are of four main types: (1) fear or anxiety; (2) anger, 
irritation, or annoyance; (3) anguish, grief, depression, or in mild 
form, “boredom”; (4) disgust or repulsion (derived from nausea). 
When these unpleasant emotions occur without any local bodily pain 
or disorder, but rather as conditioned reactions to ideas or external 
situations, we speak of them as mental suffering. 

Physiological research has shown that most pleasant conditions and reac- 
tions are accompanied by the action of the cranio-sacral division of the 
autonomic nervous system, and that most unpleasant conditions or reactions, 
at least if they are severe, are accompanied by the action of the S3mipathetic 
division of the automatic nervous system. (This has nothing to do with the 
ordinary use of the term "sympathy.") Thus there is a definite physiological 
distinction at the basis of the experience distinction between "pleasure" and 
"pain," although the details of this relation are not yet completely understood 
and agreed upon. The pleasant, cranio-sacral system of behavior generally 
involves slow regular heart action and respiration, low blood pressure, active 
digestion and salivary secretion, constriction of the iris, readiness to sexual 
stimulation and to smiling or laughter. These conditions, in other words, 
tend more or leas to go together. They are sometimes called the appetitive 
system of behavior. On the other hand, the unpleasant, sympathetic sys- 
tem involves, more or less, rapid heart action, disturbed and increased 
respiration, high blood pressure, "stalled" digestion and dry mouth (due 
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to inhibited salivary secretion), dilation of the iris, undue perspiration, in- 
hibition of all sexual behavior with temporary impotence in the male, and 
a tense rather than a smiling face. An especially significant feature of this 
defensive system of behavior is the secretion of adrenalin, which stimu- 
lates heart action, liberates sugar into the blood from the liver, tempo- 
rarily overcomes fatigue, and thus provides the body with extra energy to 
meet external emergencies.^ 

Love Satisfactions Peculiarly the Goal of the Family. — The 
function of the family, as of any other part of culture, is to satisfy 
individual needs, or, in other words, to provide pleasure and to mini- 
mize suffering. No institution serves exclusively any one need; it 
contributes to all. Yet each institution serves some needs more than 
others. The family system indirectly satisfies all kinds of needs; but 
its more remote and indirect functions could be performed by other 
institutions. Its more direct and immediate goal, however, which 
could not well be achieved by any substitute institution, is the satis- 
faction of the wish for response or love. 

Let us therefore examine in some detail that group of human needs 
or wishes which is called love. 

2. THE NATURE AND KINDS OF LOVE 

The Freudian Concept of Libido. — Once love was a theme mainly 
for poets. Freud took it down from the skies and put it under the 
microscope of science. He decided that all kinds of love, sexual and 
non-sexual, infant and adult, normal and perverted, and many other 
derived ** passions’’ and ^‘instincts,” are composed of one and the 
same kind of energy. To avoid technical quibbles over the precise 
meaning of “love” and “sex,” he invented a new word, “libido.” 
Every individual has a reservoir of this libido energy, which may 
be expressed through various channels, but which is all the same 
thing at the source. That libido energy is said to be primarily 
“sexual” in character, whatever that may mean. 

It is impossible to prove or disprove such a broad theory. Intelli- 
gent criticism must be specific. 

First, what is this libido T Has Freud discovered anything new! 
Much antagonism to Freud is due to the fundamental role in human 
behavior which he assigns to sex. Much of this antagonism may be 
discounted as a survival of Victorian prudery. Puritan Anglo-Saxon 
culture has been very careful to distinguish sexual passion from 
“true love.” The continental culture in which Freud was reared is 
not BO careful about this distinction. The German “Liebe” is broad 
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in its implications ; it assumes the possibility of sexual passion as a 
harmonious component of a larger affection. Laying aside all this, 
however, there are logical grounds for questioning Freud’s libido 
concept. Two questions arise: first, is the libido distinct from other 
driving forces of human behavior; and, second, is it a unity within 
itself? 

There is only one source of energy for all human behavior, and 
that is the burning of the transformed food materials in the tissues 
of the body. There is no ^^mental” or ‘‘nervous” energy as dis- 
tinguished from physical, unless it means that infinitesimal fraction 
of energy which is used up in the process of conduction of impulses 
through the nervous system from sense organs to muscles. The energy 
we use in our reactions, including those prolonged unpleasant reac- 
tions of much force but little motion which we call “tension,” is 
muscular and not “nervous” energy. All the nervous system does is 
to release that muscular energy. The energy used in the nervous 
system itself is relatively as small as that used by one’s finger in 
pressing the button which sets off a charge of dynamite. 

The libido must therefore be broadened to include all motives, 
drives, stimuli, or it must not be regarded as a sum of energy at all. 
We shall regard it, not as the energy or source of energy, but as a 
system of pathways through which energy flows. This system of 
drives, stimuli, neural pathways, reactions, and so on, we shall call 
simply love, thus avoiding the controversy over “libido.” 

No sharp distinction is possible between love and other behavior 
systems, as no sharp distinction is possible between family and other 
human relationships. We shall discuss whatever seems germane to our 
central interest. 

The Original Stimuli to Love Behavior. — The realistic way to 
disentangle the threads of behavior is to begin with the biologically 
adequate (i.e., unconditioned or original) stimuli. To do this, we 
must talk about specific sense organs and parts of the body. F. H. All- 
port distinguishes the sexual reflexes from “sensitive zone reflexes.” 
The biological stimulus to the sexual reflexes, he says, is, in the male, 
the mechanical pressure from an accumulation of semen in the seminal 
vesicles.® But, as noted above, chemical stimulation by certain 
hormones in the blood seems to play a more essential role. However, 
sex behavior is not a single reaction to a single stimulus. It is a chain 
of reactions, each producing new stimuli which raise the excitement 
to a still higher intensity. Wherever the initiating stimulus may be 
located, the first reaction seems to consist of movements to bring the 
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genitals into contact with some object which will still further stimu- 
late them by friction. The complete process is not carried out till 
puberty, when the various organs and neural pathways are fully 
matured. 

The biological stimuli to the sensitive zone reflexes are rubbing, 
patting, rocking, contact with the warm skin of another person, and 
so on. The original reactions include smiling, and cuddling” move- 
ments to maintain and increase the stimuli. Certain skin areas, called 
sensitive zones, are peculiarly sensitive to these stimuli : nipples, arm 
pits, mouth, and so on.*^ Freud calls these ” erotogenic zones.” 
According to Abraham, who has carried out the Freudian theory of 
erotogenic zones into somewhat greater detail, there are six substages 
in the ” localization” of the libido, normally as follows;® 

1. Oral-erotic stage — infancy. 

(a) Lips (sucking). 

(h) Gums and teeth (biting). 

2. Anal-erotic stage — ^infancy. 

(а) Pleasure in defecation. 

(б) Pleasure in retention of feces, and urethral pleasure. 

3. Genital stage. 

(a) Phallic or early genital — normally established by end of 
infancy. 

(b) Complete genital primacy — reached at puberty — ^masturba- 
tory impulses awaken. 

Other Freudian writers mention the skin, the muscles, the eyes as 
erotic zones in some individuals. Sadger regarded the extreme pleas- 
ure of some persons in athletic activity as muscle-eroticism.® 

Interconnections of Love Reactions may be Conditioned, Not 
Inborn. — That human beings secure pleasure from these various 
stimuli cannot be doubted. Also it is obvious that the capacity to 
secure pleasure through genital stimulation fully matures much later 
than the other behavior patterns, and normally becomes the source 
of most intense pleasure after maturity. It is natural that when a 
more intense pleasure becomes possible, the other sources of pleasure 
become relatively less important. But the theory that all these pleas- 
ure patterns are tied up by some inborn connection other than the 
cranio-sacral nervous structure, which also activates digestive reac- 
tions, or that they are successive expressions of one and the same kind 
of motive (libido), is a pure assumption. Such an assumption can be 
proved only by neuro-anatomical evidence, not by the behavior and 
life history evidence upon which the Freudians rely. 

This life history evidence for the innate unity of love is inconclusive 
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because almost any behaTior connection can arise by conditioning. 
To be concrete, every child derives pleasure from nursing. This is part 
of his hunger-and-feeding pattern. It is of course inborn. Any indi- 
vidual whose inborn connections did not lead toward food-taking and 
pleasure from food-taking would not survive. By conditioning it 
might be expected that contact of the lips with a warm soft object 
would become a more or less pleasant stimulus, even when no food 
was required or received, without necessarily involving the genital 
organs. Now, in our culture, at least, the custom of kissing the lips 
of a person of the opposite sex is within limits a^socially approved 
way of securing pleasure. The early childish conditioning of the lip- 
stimuli favors the development of such a cultural attitude, although 
it does not guarantee it. Oriental culture, in a measure, conditions 
kissing to disgust reactions, and trains persons to secure pleasure 
through rubbing noses instead. Our own culture unconditions or in- 
hibits the pleasure of man kissing man, which pleasure, as far as the 
early simple conditioning goes, should be as great as that of kissing 
the opposite sex. It is doubtful that a person could tell, without his 
eyes, ears, or nose, the sex of a person he was kissing. 

By another sequence of conditionings, the individual in our culture 
learns to secure pleasant excitement of the genital organs through 
various skin (not necessarily genital) contacts with the opposite 
sex. He may learn, indeed, to secure this pleasure from the very 
imagination of such contact, before it has occurred in actuality, 
through verbal education (symbolic conditioning). 

The individual has become conditioned to get pleasure reactions 
from the body of a person of the opposite sex through two separate 
channels: the nursing-oral-kissing channel, and the sex-hormone- 
genital-skin-contact channel. These originally separate channels are 
bound to become connected through conditioning, for they function 
simultaneously during “petting.’^ The activation of either channel 
will lead to impulses toward using the other channel also. How far 
each impulse will be carried out depends upon what cultural taboos 
or special personal inhibitions may be present. Whether kissing orig- 
inally had anything to do with “sex’’ or not, it would tend to become 
sexual, that is, to produce genital excitement. By the same token we 
find that in some persons genital excitement stimulates a flow of 
saliva, which reaction, no one will deny, originally belongs to the 
hunger-feeding behavior system. Non-sexual love may lead to sexual, 
sexual to non-sexual, and love may even lead to hunger, but these 
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sequences may depend more upon the patterning of stimuli in the 
environment than upon inborn neural patterns. 

According to Freudians, in adolescence and maturity the oral and 
anal ‘‘components,** which were once the main channels of libido 
expression, become subordinated to the genital component and more 
or less detached therefrom. In some individuals, however, these 
stimuli continue into adult life to be abnormally important sources 
of pleasure, occasionally rivaling or exceeding the genital source. 
Such cases are called “arrests of development,** “fixations upon 
infantile level,** or in case there is a going backward after partial 
emancipation from them, “regressions.** It is possible to explain all 
these phenomena, however, without assuming any peculiar inborn 
connection between oral, anal, and genital channels. The connections 
as well as the de-connections may be learning processes rather than 
biological growth processes. 

Kinds of Love Behavior. — ^Whether the connections between the 
different patterns of love are innate or acquired, they exist. The 
Freudian concept of a more or less unified love behavior system may 
be descriptively true, although false in its theoretical explanation. 
One who is not an orthodox Freudian will view this unity tentatively, 
realizing that certain alleged elements of the love system may prove 
to be more closely connected to other i^stems of behavior, and that 
other elements may be added. 

Let us now analyze the love behavior system as it appears in ma- 
turity. Much of the vagueness found in discussing love is due to the 
confusion of three different bases of classification. Love reactions 
may be classified: (a) according to the goal, or object of love; 
(5) according to the overt or muscular reaction involved ; (c) accord- 
ing to the inner emotional (glandular, cardio-vascular, genital, etc.) 
reaction involved. A classification on one basis does not at all corre- 
spond to one on another basis, yet we are constantly confusing them 
in everyday parlance. To say, “Of course I don*t love her as a wife, 
but as a sister,** may be a conventional way of saying that there is 
no genital excitement. Or it may mean simply that he treats her as he 
does his sister. Or that he treats her as most men do their sisters, 
which might be a very different thing. To say that a woman has a 
sort of motherly love toward her husband means whatf It is not 
enough explanation to say that she acts like a mother — comforts him 
in sorrow, attends to his alimentary and comfort needs with undue 
devotion, and so on. Something more is implied. There is a “quality 
of feeling,** in everyday language, which distinguishes mother-child 
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love from mate-mate love. But that ^ Equality” must be analyzed, 
by introspection or otherwise. 

Love Classified according to Goals or Objects. — ^According to 
goals, love may be tentatively classified as: love toward opposite- 
sexed parent, same-sexed parent, siblings, other relatives, children, 
mate, same-sexed friends, opposite-sexed friends, and so on; love 
toward animals, toward things. Whether an emotion whose goal is a 
lifeless thing should be called love is a matter of definition. But it 
seems that the feeling some persons have toward certain possessions 
and keepsakes is the identical feeling which would" be called love if 
its goal were a person. Some individuals love “nature.** The feeling 
some persons have when they view a beautiful sunset is certainly 
similar to feelings which are called love when directed to persons. 
If we use our terms consistently, we must recognize that inanimate 
things are sometimes truly loved. 

The Freudians divide love, according to its objects, into three 
classes, in order of their chronological development.^^ 

1. Auto-erotism, an infantile cathexis (direction of expression, 
conditioning) in which the infant gets satisfaction from parts of his 
own body, as in thumb-sucking and masturbation, but without con- 
scious recognition of the distinctness of self from the outside world. 

2. Narcism, or love of self as a recognized entity, distinct from 
the outside world (after the classical story of Narcissus) ; includes 
love of own body. 

3. Allo-erotism or object cathexis, love of external objects, in- 
cluding parent love, homosexual and heterosexual love. 

They hold further that in falling in love with a person of opposite 
sex two types may be observed: (1) the narcistic type which is a 
displacement of narcistic self-love onto another person, and in which 
the person selected resembles the self in some significant respect; 
(2) the dependence type, which is genuine object love, seeking a 
person who satisfies one*s needs, perhaps supplies what one lacks 
in oneself. The dependence type, it is said, resembles more nearly the 
relationship to the parent of opposite sex, and, barring conflicts 
which might arise out of this resemblance, is the more likely to 
be lasting. 

Love Classified according to Overt Reactions. — Second, love 
may be classified according to the overt behavior or treatment of the 
loved object. Various degrees of personal intimacy from letter writ- 
ing to sexual intercourse may be distinguished. It is unnecessary to 
enumerate them here. Culture prescribes a certain degree of intimacy 
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for each kind of love-goal. Thus a brother-sister relation should 
involve occasional kissing but not of the passionate kind ; love between 
American male friends may be expressed by back-slapping, and so 
on. Of course the secret behavior of two persons toward one another 
may differ from the conventional. 

Classification of Love according to Inner Reactions or Feel* 
ings. — The overt behavior of a love relationship, even that which is 
practiced in secret, does not necessarily reveal the emotional behavior 
or “feeling.** The kiss which a man gives to a woman friend may 
look like the kiss he gives his aunt, but it may feel very different. 
Even sexual intercourse may occur in association with several dif- 
ferent kinds of feeling. 

We need a classification of love feelings or attitudes. Such a classi- 
fication seems, at first, easy to make, but is apt to become confused 
with object classifications. It must stay within the realm of physi- 
ology. Strangely enough, there is a shying away from physiological 
terms, which is more likely to happen in the non-genital than in the 
genital realm. We are being educated to talk about sex physiology 
in a matter-of-fact way, but when it comes to affection, the “higher** 
forms of love, we still speak in vague terms. We still find it difficult 
to admit that such noble feelings have any physiology. 

The following classification is offered quite tentatively : 

1. Sexual or genital love. 

2. Oral love. 

3. Dermal or tender love. 

4. Cardiac-respiratory or excited love. 

5. “Fondness** or non-localized love. 

6. Anal eroticism. 

(1) Sexual Love. — ^It might be a simple and convenient distinc- 
tion to say that love, or pleasure, is sexual whenever the genitals are 
directly or indirectly stimulated, and that whenever they are not 
involved the pleasure is non-sexual. If a man were to enjoy ever so 
much the sight of the female body, but without any reactions in the 
genital zone, his pleasure would be non-sexual. If on the other hand 
he were to experience even mild genital reactions from whipping his 
dog his pleasure would be sexual (in this illustration, a case of 
sadism). 

Genital pleasure, or passion, may be secured either through biologi- 
cally adequate (contact, friction, warmth, chemical hormones, or 
internal pressure) stimulation of these organs directly, or through 
their conditioned stimulation through vision or thought processes. 
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There is a great deal of confusion about the nature of sexual ^'perver- 
sions.” In the first plaoe^ it should be noted that the great majority are 
due to unusual oiroumstanoes of conditioning and not to biological abnormal- 
ities. There are a few homosexuals who have some of the biological char- 
acteristics of the opposite sex, or possibly the hormones of the opposite 
sex. An accident of nature very rarely produces a hermaphrodite, or per- 
son of intermediate sex. The great majority of homosexuals, however, 
are anatomically and chemically normal persons who have been unusually 
conditioned. The Freudians distinguish two kinds. The one has acquired 
through circumstances an unusual attachment to the parent of the same 
sex and in his later love life seeks a person of that same sex. The second 
type formed an attachment to the parent of opposite sex. He is so strongly 
fixated on this parent that he cannot substitute another person unless that 
person closely resembles the beloved parent. But this awakens incest feeU 
ings. His only defense is to seek a person of his own sex, thus avoiding 
altogether the conflict between parent love and incest horror. 

There are probably many other circumstances, besides these two Freudian 
situations, through which a person’s love desires may be conditioned to his 
own sex. Homosexuality is not ail of a few kinds. There are many pat- 
terns and degrees. The sex feelings themselves may be heterosexual and 
the other love feelings homosexual, or vice versa. Many combinations exist. 

Abnormal methods of using the body of the opposite sex in sexual grati- 
fication are sometimes spoken of as perversions. Modem sexologists on 
the whole regard these as not undesirable as preliminary acts, provided nor- 
mal coitus remains the preferred method, and no mental conflict is produced 
in either party. 

Two common types of "perversion” are sadism and masochism. Sadism 
is the conditioning of sexual reactions to cruelty, the person himself being 
actually or in imagination the one who inflicts the pain. Where the person 
gets satisfaction from suffering the pain, or imagining himself as so doing, 
he is said to be a masochist. Some small degree of sadism seems to be 
normal to men, and of masochism to women, but in plenty of cases these 
attitudes are reversed. Exhibitionism is sexual pleasure from exhibiting 
one’s own body, especially the more tabooed portions. Voyeurism is sexual 
pleasure from seeing the exposure of others. Fetichism is sexual condition- 
ing to some particular part of the body, to some article of clothing of the 
opposite sex, to some object disconnected from a person altogether. One 
man is reported as getting his chief sexual satisfaction from being alone at 
a certain location along a country road. It would seem that the sexual re- 
actions could become conditioned to almost any stimulus. To the person 
so conditioned, the given stimulus is sexual, regardless of how unexciting it 
might be to other persons. On the other hand, there are many persons who 
are not at all sexually excited by stimuli which do excite the majority. These 
unusual sex conditionings are abnormal only in the social sense. They are 
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abnormal beeanse few people actnaUy do become conditioned in sncb ways. 
But the process by which it occurs is the purely normal process of condi- 
tioning. All that we can say is that such persons have been exposed to 
unusual combinations of stimuli, either through external circumstances or 
through the accidental yagaries of their own thought processes. 

It is conventional to speak of these sexual idiosyncrasies in veiled terms 
and with a certain attitude of horror or repulsion. As a result the nature 
of a given case is often greatly misunderstood. It should be noted that any 
of these objects can be an object of non-sexual pleasure. One’s overt be- 
havior does not reveal to the observer just what kind of feeling he has. 
Intense interest in an object or situation does not indicate that the pleasure 
is sexual. Second, there is a difference between deriving a preliminary, mild 
sexual pleasure from an object, and using it for the attainment of final 
sexual gratification (orgasm). Many more objects are used in the first 
way than in the second. Finally, we do not know the whole story unless we 
know whether the touch, the sound, the sight, or the mere thought of an 
object is the stimulus which produces the given sexual reaction. The ^'ob- 
ject” may be a complex situation. Many persons derive sexual pleasure 
from imagining various kinds of situations. No one person or thing in the 
mental picture, but the whole complex of circumstances, is erotic. A cer- 
tain picture, or the reading of a printed description, may serve as a stimulus 
to initiate these erotic thought processes. In such a case the picture or 
print in itself is only indirectly a sexual object. 

Harvey, summarizing the questionnaire and interview findings of 
Davis, Dickinson and Beam, Hamilton, and Pearl, computes the 
median frequency of coitus in marriage among the more intelligent 
classes as approximately eight times per month, with the middle 50 
per cent of the cases ranging from three to fifteen times per month.^^ 
Information about the farming and working classes is needed. 

(2) Oral Love. — ^A second kind of love feeling is that which one 
gets from the “deep’’ kiss. It is essentially Freud’s “oral” love. 
According to Freud it arises from the infantile pleasure of sucking 
the mother’s breast. If anyone’s scientific curiosity is not entirely 
overwhelmed by his other emotions, let him sometime, when he thinks, 

“I love ,” introspect upon his feelings at the moment. If there 

is a strong feeling of an impulse to kiss the person in question, if 
that feeling seems to be the principal one in the consciousness of the 
moment, then the love is at least partly oral in character. The oral 
element is a prominent feature of love life in early adolescence. It 
probably remains predominant longer in girls than in boys. It must 
be remembered that oral love means direct pleasure from oral contact 
without genital excitement. When passion occurs, the oral contact 
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becomes a facilitating conditioned stimulus to that passion, while the 
peculiarly oral pleasure itself is subordinated. The so-called modem 
petting craze is not altogether oral love. It is in large part sexual love 
stimulated by oral contacts, and other body contacts, stopping short 
of completed intercourse. True oral love is better represented by early 
kissing experiences, among children or young adolescents who have 
not yet connected these experiences with genital stimulation. 

Freud thinks that oral love is originally connected with genital 
love, that it is simply an early stage in the development of love in 
general. He thinks the normal thing is for it to remain connected to 
genital love, but as a preliminary and subordinate feature. Its dis- 
connection from the genital love occurs in the family group, he thinks, 
as a protection against incest, at the behest of culture. That is, 
children learn to love parents and siblings orally without genital 
excitement, since the latter is sinful and incestuous. This, according 
to Freud, necessitates strain and conflict in the individual. But, 
according to another interpretation, culture does not break any in- 
born connection; it merely prevents an acquired connection from 
forming. 

(3) Dermal Love. — A third kind of love feeling may be called 
tenderness or dermal love. Introspection reveals a “tender,’^ sensi- 
tive feeling in the skin, especially of the face, arms, and chest. One 
feels impulses to stroke gently the loved person, to hold her (or him) 
close to one^s body with a very light, delicate contact, or with a brief 
mild squeeze limited to the arms and chest. There is no feeling of an 
impulse to rub, explore, or manipulate vigorously the skin of the 
other person, or to bring all parts of one^s own body into contact, 
as in the case of passion. To one introspector the thought of tender- 
ness brings a sensation of light tension in the biceps muscles and 
sensations in the skin of the inner surface of the arms. This suggests 
again the impulse toward a light embrace, or the lifting and holding 
of a baby. McDougall has identified tenderness with the parental 
emotion.^^ He makes it one of his seventeen innate tendencies. It may 
be a mechanism for slowing down the usual speed and vigor of mus- 
cular movements to avoid injuring the young. The one outstanding 
characteristic of tender behavior is the slowness of movements which 
are usually much more rapid, and the use of just-necessary force 
instead of that excess force commonly used to insure the success of a 
movement. Many normal movements of mature animals would injure 
their young unless there were some generalized gentling process. 
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Such a generalized inhibition may possibly be inborn, though the 
specific stimuli and movements are learned.* 

Again, through these gentle movements in relation to the body of 
another individual, certain skin sensations are felt which are quite 
different from the sensations obtained under greater pressure. Psy- 
chologists have shown that the sense organs of light pressure are 
definitely separated from those of deep pressure. The light touch 
sensations produce a pleasure all their own, which does not neces- 
sarily become conditioned to genital excitement. This pleasure seems 
located in the skin or vaguely in the chest. On the other hand, vigor- 
ous pressure and manipulation of another’s body yields no compar- 
able pleasure of its own. It becomes pleasurable only when it becomes 
a conditioned stimulus to genital excitement ; and this happens nor- 
mally only when the person so touched is one not included under the 
sex-repulsion taboo. The average father gets a love pleasure from 
the light touch of his child’s cheek against his own, but not from 
heavy pressure and friction. 

(4) Cardiac-Respiratory or Excited Love. — What does it feel 
like to be ‘‘in love”? If one has the sexual, the oral, and the dermal 
feelings all together toward another person, is he in love with that 
person? If you are a thoroughgoing introspector, you will find that 
something else is necessary. To be physiological, again, an element 
of breathlessness is necessary. “In-loveness” implies catching of the 
breath, a deep sigh, a feeling about the heart, as if it had stopped, 
followed by palpitation or rapid beating, a feeling akin to fear. 
Shivering and trembling sometimes accompany these reactions. Then 
there is the thrill reaction, which may be a kind of muscular trem- 
bling, or a circulatory disturbance. Introspection localizes it in the 
chest, abdomen, and arms; it seems to involve a sudden increase of 
energy due possibly to liberation of endocrine hormones into the 
blood. Some persons, perhaps, have never experienced it, and have 
been good lovers in the other three ways. But those who have experi- 
enced it know what it is. The writers of popular fiction have a deeper 
insight into some things than is usually credited to them. Again, why 
does ancient tradition locate love in the heart; not in the lips, skin, 
or genitals? 

Let us call this cardiac-respiratory, or excited, love. In this state, 
we are excited, alert. Of course the condition is not a continuous one. 
It flares up now and then, whenever some stimulus occurs reminding 

* One notei with interest the playful biting of dogs, in which the force used is 
rather aecuratelj controUed at a degree which just avoids breaking the skin. 
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us of the loved one. It may last, however, in mild form, for consider- 
able periods of time. Under these circumstances the feeling is likely 
to take on more the character of a dull ache, a feeling of pressure in 
the chest. This, again, is a cardiac-respiratory disturbance. The more 
acute symptoms are akin to fear, the more chronic symptoms to 
anguish. Careful examination of a person in the active state of 
excited love would probably reveal the sympathetic nervous system 
functioning more than the cranio-sacral. The behavior in general is 
allied to the defensive, unpleasant system. But, obviously, keen pleas- 
ure is derived from certain nuances, interludes, Or results of the 
behavior and renders it quite worth while. The situation resembles 
somewhat that of bob-sled running and other physical “thrills.” 
Fear is stimulated, yet keen pleasure is gained by the sudden or 
periodic relief of the fear. It is the pleasure of excitement. 

In the moments and hours dominated by excited love there may be 
little of the other kinds of love feeling. The desire for sexual contacts 
seems remote. Extensive kissing and touching seem out of place : one 
does not want oral or genital pleasure particularly, one uses the 
occasional kiss merely to revive and intensify the cardiac-respiratory 
thrills. One thrills at the mere presence of the beloved person and at 
receiving her (or his) undivided attention. There is sometimes a 
feeling of elevation or “lift” like that experienced after climbing 
a mountain, when the forced breathing of the ascent gives way to 
the slower, deep breathing of comparative relaxation. There is a 
great deal akin to feelings of reverence, there is an attitude of sub- 
mission, of “looking up to” the beloved. Sometimes the feeling is 
the same as that in religious ecstasy. 

The Temporary Nature of Cardiac-Respiratory Love: Infatu- 
ation. — This cardiac-respiratory pattern is especially characteristic 
of the early stages of a love relationship, especially among young or 
unsophisticated persons. They may thank their lack of sophistication 
for this opportunity to experience one of life’s keenest pleasures. It is 
often called “infatuation,” “falling in love,” “love at first sight,” 
and so on. Popular parlance tries to make a distinction between 
“mere” infatuation and love. By “mere” infatuation is evidently 
meant an excited love attitude which fails to lead to the other kinds 
of love. Excited love cannot endure. It is a transitory phenomenon. 
This is because it is essentially dependent upon the novelty of the 
stimulus. We have seen that it is a pattern belonging in part, at least, 
to the defensive system and innervated through the sympathetic. It is 
never entirely pleasant; the slightest hitch in the drama of events, 
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the failure of something to happen when the emotions call for it» 
brings fear, anguish, and even anger. It is well known to interfere 
with the appetite, a fact which attests its defensive, sympathetico- 
neural character. 

By the principle of psychic economy any such behavior tends to 
eliminate itself. Like fear, it diminishes in intensity as the stimulus 
becomes more familiar. Love grows less exciting with time, for the 
same biological reasons that the second run on a fast toboggan slide 
is less exciting than the first. The diminished excitement, however, 
may increase the real pleasure. Extreme excitement is practically the 
same as fear, and is unpleasant. After the excitement has diminished 
below a certain point, however, pleasure will again diminish, unless 
new kinds of pleasure have meanwhile arisen. 

In the normal course of falling in love, these other kinds of pleasure 
^increase as the excitement diminishes. For example, the brief occa- 
sional kiss for thrill only gives way to the more frequent and voluptu- 
ous kissing which yields oral, dermal, and genital pleasure. In the 
early stages the pleasure lies chiefly in the thought that ‘‘he (or 
she) actually did kiss me.*^ In the later stages the pleasure lies more 
in the kissing itself. Scarcity values diminish while quantity values 
increase. Finally the lover finds himself bound to his partner by oral, 
dermal, and genital love, but with the excited love vanished. The 
love reactions he now enjoys are not transitory and self-eliminating 
like excited love. They belong entirely to the appetitive system. They 
do not diminish through constant use any more than do the pleasures 
of eating decrease through years of familiarity. 

Sometimes the decrease of excited love is not accompanied by the 
forging of these other love bonds. It may be because one partner 
refuses to permit sufficient oral, dermal, and genital stimulation (not 
necessarily through genital contacts, however). Or it may be that 
there is no lack of these pleasures, but that some feature of the 
behavior of one partner angers or disgusts the other, and these emo- 
tions of course tend to inhibit all pleasure reactions. It may be that 
the partners are not “suited,'* which means, essentially, that some 
aversion (previously conditioned reaction or attitude) of the one per- 
sonality meets with just that characteristic in the other person which 
arouses it. Now their friends say that they were “just infatuated." 
But that “infatuation" was no different from the excited love which 
initiates many a successful courtship. The difference lay in the inter- 
action processes which followed the infatuation. To predict these 
would require a very wise person. 
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The Sequence of Love Reactions: Courtship and Marriage. — 

In normal, conventional courtship, the oral pleasures are the first to 
develop as excited love cools. At first there will be pure oral pleasure. 
Then the oral stimulus will arouse more and more genital reaction. 
Under recent cultural attitudes this has been more true of the man 
than of the woman. The woman was inhibited against all genital 
excitement by early training ; the man was trained to expect genital 
reaction but to conceal it from the woman, to keep it within certain 
bounds, and to seek no direct stimulus to it. If it came about through 
kissing and petting within certain conventional limits, it was all right, 
but one must not seek to intensify it by further bodily contacts. 
Today, we are aware, there is some change in cultural attitude in this 
sphere, so that the woman may conscientiously allow herself to feel 
passion to the same extent as the man, if she controls its expression. 

In late courtship more extensive body caressing was tolerated, in 
which the whole pleasure was genital rather than oral, although any 
such pleasure was not supposed to be carried to the point of orgasm. 
In late years, there has been a growing attitude among some young 
people which tolerates this carrying out of passion to the climax, 
but through methods short of actual coitus, leaving the girl still a 
‘‘technical virgin.’^ This changed attitude is a matter of serious con- 
cern among sexologists. Some hold that it is harmful in that it trains 
people to bad habits of sexual satisfaction, that after marriage it will 
be more difficult to enjoy normal coitus. The change has one very 
beneficial corollary : namely, the attitude that whatever pleasures are 
obtained should be the same on both sides, and not mainly a mas- 
culine monopoly. But its total effect cannot be judged without much 
more serious investigation than has heretofore been given it. 

After marriage, of course, the predominating source of pleasure 
becomes passion, stimulated by its more direct and normal methods. 
Oral pleasure becomes a preliminary and an adjunct. It is possible 
also that the tender attitude becomes stronger and more important 
after marriage than before, and that it intensifies with age, the 
partners coming to feel more and more toward each other as a mother 
feels toward her baby. This, however, is a matter of great individual 
differences. 

One of the most interesting facts about married love is that the 
cardiac-respiratory love of the early days may be revived through 
novelties of circumstance, including reunions after temporary ab- 
sences. It probably can never be as prolonged an experience as in 
the beginning, but its occasional revival may add much zest to life. 
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In rare cases, marriage may not result and the partners may be 
separated for a long period; yet the love between them may be 
renewed at a later date under changed circumstances, with all the 
excitement that went with the first falling in love. 

The Meaning of Constancy in Love. — Thus on the reaction side 
love is an ever-changing attitude. If “constancy*’ in love means 
faithfulness to the same person, then we must be prepared to accept 
a great inconstancy of physiological reaction. Those lovers who are 
most tolerant of such changes of feeling toward each other are the 
ones most likely to achieve permanency of love relationship. We must 
be prepared to accept the fading out of excitement, to accept the 
growing importance of passion even if at the expense of the “purer” 
and “more elevated” feelings and at the expense of the “innocent” 
kiss whose pleasure is entirely oral. We must be prepared for cyclical 
diminutions of passion itself, and for increases in “motherly” feel- 
ings. The beauty of all this is that, if we do not develop irritations 
about these changes, we often come back again and again, in cyclical 
fashion, to previous combinations of feeling. It is one of the supreme 
experiences of life to be told by one’s partner on some occasion years 
after marriage, “I feel toward you now just as I did that day we 
had lunch in .” 

On the other hand are those persons, like the Don Juans, who 
are constant in the sense of being faithful to a particular feeling of 
love, while the identity of the beloved must continually change in 
order to maintain this same feeling. We may have our choice. 

Tragedies Due to an Unscientific Ideology of Love. — Our cul- 
tural attitudes are imperfectly adjusted to these facts of the love 
process. Two common kinds of tragedies result. One is that of the 
young people who marry because of excited love before they give the 
other kinds of love sufficient test. In this class also are those who, 
although they do not marry, yet grieve over the loss of something 
which in its very nature was transitory. 

The other tragedy is jealousy because one’s married or unmarried 
partner develops a new “infatuation.” This new excitement does not 
necessarily mean the weakening of the permanent love. It is a reac- 
tion which in its very nature can occur only to a novel stimulus. It is 
conventional for the jealous partner to think that his (or her) failure 
of some sort is the cause of this new excitement. This is apt to be 
false ; the more serious failure usually comes after jealousy has set in. 
The change of attitude, the withdrawing, the bitterness, on the part 
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of the jealous one, cause the new excitement to develop into some- 
thing more important than it would otherwise become. The triangle 
requires adjustments by all parties concerned. Culture has placed 
most of the burden of this adjustment upon the infatuated persons, 
whereas such a person is no more able to behave rationally than is 
a jealous one. 

The Romantic Complex. — With modem civilization we have the 
romantic complex, which is held by many to be an innovation in 
culture. It is generally assumed that there is some peculiar kind of 
love which gave rise to this romantic complex. Lester Ward and 
other sociologists have held that the chivalry complex of the Middle 
Ages was the source. Before that, mankind knew sexual love and the 
conjugal love of duty combined with sex, but did not know the 
modem romantic love of free choice. Later writers assign the specific 
origin to the French troubadour complex of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, rather than to chivalry per se. Today we feel much less 
safe than did the early sociologists in identifying particular culture 
complexes with particular feelings. We are not at all sure that there 
is any new emotion in romantic love. There is no doubt, however, 
that a certain patterned combination of emotional attitudes, social 
relationships, and literary expressions originated in the late Middle 
Ages, and has in part formed the basis for modem romanticism. 
These sub-patterns seem to be especially characteristic : 

1. The elevation of mate love to a plane of idealization higher than 
that of parental love, filial love, or other family love. The relation- 
ship between lovers takes precedence over obligations to the larger 
family group or the community. It, and not duty, is institutionalized 
in marriage. 

2. Great stress on the excitement or cardiac-respiratory love, which 
is stimulated by novel, esthetic, and adventurous situations of first 
acquaintance, and which is supposed to be the beginning of all tme 
love. The wish for adventure is closely tied to the wish for response. 

3. Sexual love supposedly absent until excited, dermal, and oral 
reactions are well established. When it develops it is not given direct 
artistic expression as are the other three reactions, and is clothed 
with a symbolic rather than a sensory value. The sexual relationship 
is never recognized or alluded to except in idealized terms. Oral and 
tender love must be throughout marriage above the sexual. Theoreti- 
cally there is perpetual courtship. 

4. Free choice of mate, even in defiance of parental will. Difficulties 
overcome in achieving the union add to its emotional value. Each 
person is supposed to have an “affinity** who will be immediately 
recognised when met (love at first sight). 
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The Romantic Sequence of Love Feelings. — There are certain 
practical consequences of this pattern. One is that romantic love is 
intensely monogamous at any one time. Yet, essentially, its loyalty 
is to love rather than to a person ; so that, when two persons cease to 
maintain the romantic love relation, divorce is thought to be not 
only permissible, but a duty to the highest morality. Marriage with- 
out romantic love is anathema to the romanticist. Another conse- 
quence, and one responsible for much needless unhappiness, is the 
failure to recognize the many varied sequences of interaction which 
do lead to happy unions. Romantic love calls for this sequence; 
excited love, free choice, oral and dermal love, sexual love, marriage, 
then sexual intercourse but without abatement of excited, oral, and 
dermal love. Any deviation from this sequence supposedly spoils the 
magic of romance. If choice is made coolly and intellectually without 
the preliminary “love at first sight,’’ that is not romance. The newer 
romanticism cares less about the time of marriage in the process but, 
still, it is intensely solicitous that intercourse should follow the other 
love reactions. It is only the attitude toward the importance of the 
marriage ceremony which has been changed in the last few years; 
the attitude toward the love process remains much the same. 

Human experience reveals that “unromantic” love sequences can 
and do occur without preventing the growth of a thoroughgoing love. 
Successful love affairs occur in which the first emotion may be purely 
oral pleasure from a friendly experimental kiss, or a wave of tender 
feeling aroused by the other person’s being in need of some help, or even 
pure passion. Tenderness may be a result as well as a cause of passion. 
Competent sexual intercourse tends to lead to tender feeling in both 
partners even if such feeling was absent at the outset, provided both 
are completely free from the guilt attitude in regard to their inter- 
course. Marriage does not always overcome this sense of guilt, when 
persons have been badly conditioned or educated in regard to sex. 
A merQ intellectual acceptance of the rightness of sex will not neces- 
sarily do away with this guilt attitude. It goes deeper than that. 

Romanticism Emphasizes Cardiac-Respiratory Love. — If there 
is any type of love feeling that is especially characteristic of the 
romantic complex, it is excited love. Perhaps the significant feature is 
the presence of this kind of reaction in the male partner. Rarely before 
chivalry, or in non-European cultures, do we find such artistic and 
literary expression of an attitude of reverence and excited humility 
on the part of a man in response to a woman. In the popular literature 
today it is the thrill, the palpitation, the excitement of first acquaint- 
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ance, the birth of love in a fear situation or a curiosity situation, which 
characterize our romanticism. D. H. Lawrence, who idealizes sexual 
behavior, definitely does not express this complex. But, also, a thor- 
oughgoing description of tender feelings or of the emotions connected 
with caressing would be out of place in the popular romantic litera- 
ture. It would seem that the only emotions whose literary description 
is really tolerated are the defensive emotions. Thrills, tremblings, 
palpitations, misgivings, fears, jealous passions” (not passion at 
all, but anger), anguish, coldness, and bitterness may be dwelt upon 
at great length. But these are merely emotions surrounding love ; they 
are mostly sympathetic-neural patterns. The pleasant reactions stim- 
ulated through the cranio-sacral are not orthodox themes for litera- 
ture; they are too “sensual.” Yet it is only they which make love 
worth while except as an ephemeral thrill. 

Puritanism and Romanticism Separated Sexual from Other 
Love. — The typical male of our recent culture was trained to make 
a discrimination between sexual and tender feeling. Indeed, he 
learned, through masturbation, that the purely sensual gratification 
was possible without recourse to any person. If he tried to satisfy 
his sex desire through a personal object before marriage, he usually 
did so through the person of a prostitute. Culture did not let him 
develop tender feelings toward prostitutes. He learned, instead, to 
despise the very person who was the source of his gratification. Cul- 
ture trained him to anticipate a higher, purer relationship with a 
wife. After attaining this nobler love, he might, on occasion, again 
revert to prostitutes. But this, the physical unfaithfulness, from the 
standpoint of the male sex, was not a real unfaithfulness, because 
the illicit action which he secretly indulged would be for the sake of 
a gratification of an entirely different kind. It would be better after 
marriage to do without the “lower” love, but if one could not, one 
could keep it utterly separate from the “higher.” The common result 
was that the man expected his wife to show sexual behavior of a 
much more restrained type than the prostitute, while he himself 
failed to awaken her full sex passion because of his perverted sense 
of delicacy. Married sex relations, in certain social classes, at least, 
became a tender but lukewarm ritual, in which the passion of the 
male only was regularly satisfied, and even his satisfaction obtained 
without resort to the more voluptuous and thoroughgoing stimula- 
tions. 

One may assume, with Freud, that tenderness and sex are innately 
bound together, and have been forced apart by culture. Or one may 
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assume that sex and tenderness, though innately separate, tend to 
become conditioned together on a subcultural level, and that culture 
here prevents this normal fusion. The practical result is the same. 
Our recent culture prevented the thoroughgoing union of these two 
reactions. But experience shows that they do tend to unite when the 
individual is left free to develop his wish goals without cultural re- 
straint. Such a natural union would seem to offer a better chance of 
a harmonious, integrated love life. 

(5) Fondness or Non-Localized Pleasure. — A fifth kind of love 
feeling might be added. It is the pleasure that one gets from the mere 
presence of another person, from conversation and other social inter- 
action without bodily contact. It is the feeling, ideally present in our 
culture, between mature family members other than mates. It is the 
feeling involved in warm personal friendship. If a non-family, hetero- 
sexual friendship is limited to this feeling, it is often called “pla- 
tonic.’* The platonic feeling is not peculiar to this kind of relation- 
ship. The term merely indicates that the relationship is one which 
ordinarily leads to stronger feelings, but in this case does not. 

The physiology of this friendship-love is difficult to describe. It 
seems to be merely generalized pleasure to which the visual and 
auditory stimuli from another person are the conditioned stimuli. 
It is the same pleasure reactions, which, when the conditioned stim- 
ulus is non-personal, we call “interest.” Perhaps the best name for 
the feeling itself, a name which would be independent of the kind 
of object which aroused it or of the circumstances of its arousal, 
would be fondness, 

(6) Anal Eroticism. — ^In order to cover the entire field of libido 
as the Freudians see it, we should mention a sixth group of feelings, 
which they call anal and urethral eroticism. These are simply the 
childish sense-pleasures associated with excretion. The reason for 
including them here is that, as the Freudians have shown, they 
become overdeveloped in some persons and have important infiuences 
upon the general personality. Such an anal-erotic individual, accord- 
ing to Freud, develops certain personality characteristics. These are : 
(1) orderliness (including bodily cleanliness, reliability, conscien- 
tiousness in petty duties) ; (2) parsimony; (3) avarice. Narcism and 
sadism are also commonly associated with anal eroticism. T. W. 
Mitchell sajrs: “The part it [anal eroticism] plays in the formation 
of character is one of the most astonishing discoveries of psycho- 
analysis. Probably no one ever encounters psychoanalytic teaching 
in this matter for the first time without regarding it as false and 
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preposterous, and yet no one who has carefully investigated a case 
of obsessional neurosis can ever doubt its truth. In the present 
writer's view, these feelings are not a part of some originally unitary 
love-behavior-system, or libido, but, arising from their own local and 
separate origin, may become linked by conditioning to other parts 
of the personality, including the love system. We may disagree with 
the Freudian basic philosophy of the matter, but still accept the 
Freudian view of its practical importance in personality. It is im- 
portant, certainly, in the training of children and the interaction 
between parents and children. The role of a child in the family may 
be determined by his experiences in early sphincter training, and 
through this role such traits as stubbornness and self-love developed. 

How Culture Regulates Love: Cultural Differences. — To re- 
capitulate, love or libido feelings may be classified as sexual (genital), 
oral, dermal, cardiac-respiratory (excited), non-localized, and anal- 
erotic. Each of these feelings is assigned by culture to certain limited 
classes of objects. Culture is less successful in regulating feelings 
than in regulating overt behavior. But, still, a great deal of regula- 
tion is achieved by cultural barriers which prevent certain condi- 
tionings. Other regulation occurs after the improper conditionings 
have been made, through the sense of guilt, repressions, and other 
processes which we shall later discuss. Such repression of once- 
established connections entails much suffering to the individual. 

Cultures vary enormously in the roles which they assign and pro- 
hibit to the various types of love feeling. Words indicating emotions 
are less translatable than those referring to external objects. For 
this reason most descriptions of love in another age or country leave 
us in great uncertainty as to the precise nature of the feelings 
involved. 

For example, does the exaltation of filial piety over married love 
in China mean that a Chinese does not actually feel toward his wife 
as does a Westerner, or merely that he does not advertise that feeling 
in literature and conversation? Does it mean that more tender feel- 
ings are directed toward parents and that the mate is the object 
mainly of sexual passion? Such is our usual conception of Chinese 
love, especially in view of the fact of childhood betrothal. How con 
a person, we think, really love one whom he is practically forced to 
marry? Yet such reasoning is inconclusive. 

* Problems in Psychopathology. Quoted by William Healy, A. P. Bronner, and 
A. M. Bowers, The Structure and Meaning of Psychoanalysis, Knopf, 1930, 
p. 819. 
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Langdon-Davies writes of the Spanish woman as one who lavishes 
npon her sons a love which in our society would go toward the hus- 
band.^* The man, it would seem, has his tender relationships more 
with his mother; the woman, with her sons; while the husband-wife 
relation is more limited to sexual love. Again, Spanish ideology seems 
to clothe the extra-marital liaison with considerable romance and ad- 
venture, and the man probably obtains romantic satisfactions in this 
way which in Anglo-Saxon culture are obtained through courtship 
and marriage. 

Some American Statistics in Regard to Love Affairs. — Dr. 
G. V. Hamilton’s 100 men and 100 women subjects had had on the 
average 6.8 heterosexual love affairs per person, counting from earliest 
childhood to the present and including the affairs which led to mar- 
riage and those after marriage, if any. These figures were practically 
alike for the two sexes. The mode of termination of these affairs was 
as follows 


Per cent 


1. Marriage between the lovers 15 

2. Geographic or social separation (usual with pre-adolcs- 

cent affairs) 20 

3. Drifting apart without any particular event 12 

4. Transfer of affection by subject to another 9 

5. Dissatisfaction of subject with object person 13 

6. Terminated by object person (reasons not given but 

probably would come mostly under 4 and 5) 10 

7. Loyalties to other persons, including mates 2 

8. Interference of family or friends 3 

9. Quarrels, misunderstandings, wrongs done 4 

10. Never reciprocated 6 

11. Death of object person 1 

12. Not yet terminated 4 

13. Other causes 1 


100 

Twenty-one per cent of the men and 24 per cent of the women 
(all were married) were at the time of the study in love, or debatably 
so, with outside persons (other than relatives). Fifteen per cent of 
the men and 14 per cent of the women gave unqualified yes answers 
to this question ; the qualified answers of the others were nevertheless 
indicative of a definite extra-marital attachment. Twenty-nine per 
cent of the men and 41 per cent of the women had at some time had 
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extra-marital love affairs, while 28 per cent of the men and only 24 
per cent of the women had committed adultery. 

Of the total of 1358 love affairs reported to Dr. Hamilton, the ex- 
tent of intimacy reached (outside of marriage) was as follows; 

Per cent 


No demonstration of affection 34 

Holding hands, exchanging presents 11 

Kissing and embracing, not consciously eroiic 18 

Erotic “petting*’ but no specific stimulation of sex organs 9 
Specific stimulation of sex organs without intercourse ... 8 

Sexual intercourse 7 14 

Uncertain answers 6 


100 

We have taken inventory of human needs and wishes, especially of 
the love life. This inventory is a relatively static picture ; it shows us 
what desires and motives are operating at any one moment. We need 
also a d3mamic picture, that is, a picture of how motives and per- 
sonalities change, 

3. FRUSTRATION AND PERSONALITY CHANGE 

Spontaneous Changes in Personality. — There seem to be two 
kinds of personality changes : first, those which take place, as it were, 
freely and spontaneously ; second, those which take place under some 
sort of pressure, as a result of interference. 

The free changes of personality, according to the Freudian system, 
are the ways in which the libido normally develops, in the absence of 
frustration or restraining forces. They include the shifting of pleasure 
emphasis from the oral to the anal and then to the genital zone, the 
changes from auto-erotism to narcism and then to object-love, from 
love of opposite-sexed parent to love of a potential mate. The expres- 
sion of the libido through a particular channel is called cathexis* 
Thus when libido goes toward outside objects (mostly persons) in- 
stead of self, there is object-cathexis. When libido refuses to change 
but stays fastened stubbornly to some goal, we have fixation or arrest 
of development. When it moves backward to some earlier goal, we 
have regression. From a non-Freudian view, these changes may be 
described as a series of conditionings brought about by certain 
changes of environment which normally occur in the child’s life. But 
the Freudians tend to look upon these developments of the personality 
as inner growth processes. 
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Prom the present author’s standpoint, the concept of ‘‘growth of 
personality” is misleading. The only true growth of personality is 
the biological maturation of the body and nervous system. Learning 
to walk, the development of sexual function at puberty, and the in- 
crease of general intelligence, may indeed be regarded as growth. 
They depend upon actual maturation of tissue. But the great bulk of 
specific personality changes after the first year or two are learning 
rather than growth processes. They are determined by environmental 
situations rather than predetermined from within. Psychology is tend- 
ing away from the belief in innate stages of personality develop- 
ment, each stage calling for a specific kind of work or play. The 
theory of recapitulation made famous by G. Stanley Hall, that the 
individual lives through a series of stages like that through which the 
race passed in its biological evolution, is no longer taken seriously. 
The successive changes of interest and activity which seem to char- 
acterize the average child are no longer regarded as a series definitely 
fixed by inner growth. The older psychologists believed that it is nor- 
mal in adolescence to pass through a period of emotional “storm and 
stress. ’ ’ Margaret Mead, studying Samoan childhood, found that such 
storm and stress as exists there is rather during pre-adolescence when 
children are responsible for their baby brothers and sisters, and at 
the same time denied the freedom and privileges of adolescents. After 
adolescence begins there is greater emotional satisfaction, better ad- 
justment. Miss Mead concludes that the Euro-American adolescent 
period of conflict is a cultural and not a biological phenomenon. It is 
due to the conflicting stimuli with which our culture surrounds the 
individual at that period of his life.^*^ 

To be sure, there are sequences of behavior change which are more 
or less uniform throughout the mass of individuals in a given cul- 
ture, and others which are more or less uniform throughout mankind. 
Practically every child learns his name before he knows right from 
left, can count to thirteen before he can repeat six digits backward, 
can make mud pies before he can drive a nail, enjoys Wild West 
movies before he enjoys a psychological problem play, and so on. But 
these sequences exist either: ( 1 ) because it takes more time to learn 
some acts than others, ( 2 ) because some activities require greater 
general brain development than others, or ( 3 ) because culture assigns 
certain activities to certain ages. 

Constrained Changes of Personality; D3mami8ms. — Personality 
change is not always free and unrestrained. There is conflict within 
the personality; one wish interferes with another. There is conflict 
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between the personality and outside obstacles. The changes which 
take place under these conditions are more complex. They are the 
Freudian dynamisms (once called mechanisms).^® The path of ‘‘nor- 
mal” development, whatever that may be, is blocked, and some wish 
is forced by frustration into some other channel. The Freudians con- 
ceive the “id” as the wishful part of the personality which develops 
under its own inner drive, while the “ego” is the interfering, re- 
straining, guiding, and controlling agency. The dynamisms are thus 
changes in the libido expression of the id, enforced by the regulating 
ego. A non-Freudian might say that these dynamisms are simply 
reconditionings which take place as a result of the "frustration of any 
wish by any other wish or outside obstacle. 

Free changes are analogous to the ways in which the branches of 
a growing tree develop when there Ls plenty of room and no interfer- 
ence. Dynamisms are like the growth of this same tree when it is 
closely hedged about and shaded by other trees, or when one branch 
interferes with another, or when one branch is cut off by an outside 
agency and its growth energy thereby transferred to other branches. 
This analogy, however, must not be pursued into detail, for person- 
ality change is not a growth process. 

The Difference between Spontaneous and Constrained Changes 
Is Relative. — The difference between free and constrained changes 
in personality is a relative one. If a certain wish goal disappears 
gradually while another gradually appears, the change seems free. 
There is no sudden frustration, no suffering. Such a change occurs 
when a girl gradually loses her love reactions to one man while she 
becomes more closely attached to another. The change is a painless 
substitution. Suppose, however, that she is suddenly deprived of the 
first man while she is in love with him. Suffering occurs. There must 
be a forced readjustment or dynamism. She may displace her love 
(substitution) to another man who happens to be available. But if 
no such man is available, she may sublimate her “libido” into artistic 
pursuits or the love of children or of her work. Or she may convert 
the libido to a physical reaction and develop an hysterical paralysis, 
headache, mannerism, and so on. 

The essential difference between free and constrained changes seems 
to be in the relative speed of two processes — ^first a primary or initiat- 
ing process, and second a readjusting or secondary process. In the 
illustration above, the process of falling out of love with the first man 
might be the primary or initiating process. Still, if the falling in love 
with the second man followed closely upon it, there might be little 
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frustration and it might not even be known which process was 
primary. In another case the falling in love with the second man 
might be the initiating process. If the secondary process follows 
closely on the heels of the primary, the change seems free. But if the 
primary process takes place much faster than the secondary, there 
will probably be maladjustment and some suffering. If the girl falls 
out of love faster than she falls in, there will be a temporary period 
in which her love wishes are inadequately satisfied, and readjustment 
may take place through several kinds of activities and desires which, 
to appearance, at least, are outside the love field. On the other hand, 
if she falls in love faster than out, she will pass through a period of 
conflict between two love goals, which may be just as painful as the 
other situation. This also may lead to various abnormal developments 
of personality in the effort to relieve the strain of conflict. It can, 
indeed, lead away from the apparent love field altogether. We then 
have the curious spectacle of a person, having more than usual oppor- 
tunity for love satisfaction, yet retreating from and suppressing 
normal love behavior. Yet such a paradox indeed occurs, such are the 
processes of human personality. 

Dynamisms Economize Suffering. — Healy, Bronner, and Bowers 
have listed seventeen dynamisms : displacement, transference, conden- 
sation, unconscious phantasy, repression, reaction-formation, projec- 
tion, isolation, undoing, conversion, introspection, identification, sub- 
limation, rationalization, idealization, and dream work.^^ To these 
might be added regression, which the Freudians conceive mainly as a 
characteristic of the free, unconstrained activity of the libido; and 
compensation, which is an Adlerian rather than Freudian concept. 

All these dynamisms are patterns of conditioning or unconditioning 
(the development of a conditioned inhibition, or the breaking down 
of a once-formed conditioning by a new conditioning). From one 
point of view it seems needless to postulate seventeen or more con- 
cepts where one might be sufficient. These differ, however, in the 
kinds of conditioned stimuli to which a reaction is attached, or in 
the locus of the split which occurs in a behavior pattern. 

In psychoanalytic terms, ‘‘The very specific processes by which the 
unconscious Ego attempts to take care of, or to defend itself against. 
Id urges, desires, wishes, are properly to be discussed under the head 
of dynamisms. 

“Dynamisms are various unconscious devices for the mastering of 
inner stimuli, that is, for eliminating or reducing tension. They are 
processes conceived as existing as a result of the activity of the pleas- 
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ure and reality principles. Freud speaks of them as making paths 
which will ultimately put an end to or avoid ‘pain.’ Dynamisms are 
used by both normal individuals and neurotics, only the degree to 
which they are employed characterizing the two groups.”* 

Dynamisms are methods of readjusting to the frustration of wishes. 
They render the frustration less painful. The frustrating situations 
which are important from the standpoint of psychoanalysis are not 
external things like mice and mosquitoes, traffic signals, screaming 
babies, and falling downstairs. They are the internal, symbolic stimuli 
from which we cannot get away. They are our own ideas : humiliating 
memories, mental reminders of our own weaknesses, follies, and fail- 
ures, gloomy forebodings, the knowledge of what might have been 
but now can never be. The only way we can get away from these 
stimuli is by some internal readjustment. We cannot deliberately for- 
get. But by chance occurs some course of thinking, some attitude, or 
even overt muscular reaction which does bring relief. The nervous 
system, by the principle of psychic economy, tends to perpetuate that 
happy technique. Do you ever have the feeling that there is some 
unpleasant idea in your mind but that you cannot remember what 
it is ? When in such a state you are in the first stages of a Freudian 
repression or dissociation. How do you react to this: do you try to 
recall the unpleasant idea or to keep it forgotten? 

D3mamisms the Result of Conflict. — The suffering which leads to 
dynamisms usually involves conflict of motives, or, in Freudian terms, 
a conflict between the id and the ego. Conflict means simply that the 
two motives cannot both be satisfied. One or the other must be blocked 
or frustrated. It is essentially the frustration which causes the suffer- 
ing and the dynamism. But is not the conflict sometimes between a 
single wish and an outside obstacle? In the simplest terms, yes; but 
such outside obstacle nearly always brings a second motive into play, 
because it usually requires the making of a decision. Only rarely do 
w’e meet with an outside obstacle which leaves open just one possible 
course of thinking and acting. When that happens the suffering is 
usually short-lived and the readjustment normal. Commonly, how- 
ever, the decision as to action is made quickly because there is no 
other course, yet thought processes of regret or remorse or uncertainty 
continue to vex one after the practical decision has been made. One 
wishes to do the practical thing and to accept the fact that he has 

*W. Healy, A. F. Bronner, and A. M. Bowers, The Stmctnre and Meaning of 
Psychoanalysis, Knopf, 1930, p. 198. By permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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done it, yet at the same time he continues to wish that the whole 
situation were different. 

A conflict of unemotional, unmotivated thinking processes, how- 
ever, is not a true mental conflict. If you believe one minute that it is 
going to rain and the next minute that it is going to be a clear day, 
and you vacillate from one belief to the other, you certainly have a 
conflict of ideas or thinking, but you do not necessarily And it un- 
pleasant. You suffer only when you care. To care is to wish something, 
to have a motive. 

Certain of the Freudian dynamisms and other terms which will be 
mentioned from time to time may be briefly defined here. 

(1) Repression or dissociation is the forgetting or eliminating 
from “consciousness’’ of the unpleasant idea, which, however, may 
continue to give trouble in “unconscious” ways. 

(2) Reaction formation is the attempt to overcome a painful or 
anti-social motive or idea by developing the opposite attitude con- 
sciously. It tends to result in ambivalence, that is» “contradictory 
emotional attitudes toward the same object either arising alternately, 
or existing side by side without either one interfering necessarily 
with or inhibiting the expression of the other.”* Thus a jealous per- 
son may show an undue and effusive kindness toward the object of 
his jealousy, and at the same time feel a secret hatred. 

(3) Displacement is the substitution of another object, goal, or 
idea, for the original object of an emotion, while the emotion itself 
remains the same. It is, of course, a form of conditioning. For exam- 
ple, a patient shows an intense self-reproach over a trivial dishonesty. 
The analyst, sensing the disproportion between the emotion and its 
alleged stimulus, finds that the original stimulus to the emotion is a 
sexual experience. This experience, however, has been forgotten or 
repressed as a means of psychic economy, the dishonesty is substi- 
tuted, and is now the only reason the patient can remember for his 
self-reproach. Although his suffering is .still great, it is presumably 
less than it would be if he were to remember the sexual experience. 

(4) Transference in a broad sense is a displacement of love feel- 
ings from one person to another, a substitution of one love goal for 
another, both goals being persons. Inability to transfer means fixa- 
tion, which endangers the mental health if it occurs before the per- 
manent mate has been found. Freud himself prefers to confine the 
use of the term transference to the physician-patient relation which is 
established in psychoanalytic therapy. The analyst, it is said, must 

* Healy ei dl,, op, dt,, p. 20. 
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get “transfer’* in his patient before he can cure him. That is, the 
patient must develop a certain emotional attitude toward the doctor 
which leads him to pour forth his ideas without inhibition. 

(5) Unconscious phantasy is the expression of wishes in day 
dreams and in certain childish expressive play. Just what is uncon* 
scious about these is hard to say. Evidently it is the connections and 
deeper meanings which are unconscious. 

(6) Identification, projection, and introjection are displacements 
involving the idea of self. They are achieved by re-defining the limits 
of self. The distinctions between them are not entirely clear. In gen- 
eral, identification means getting a vicarious satisfaction out of the 
wish satisfactions experienced by other persons. The ordinary reader 
of fiction identifies himself with the hero, or, if a woman, with the 
heroine. The story usually brings to the principal characters a power- 
ful satisfaction which resembles some satisfaction desired by the 
reader for himself. Unable to secure such satisfaction at the time, at 
least in the same superlative intensity as portrayed in the story, the 
reader accepts the hero's satisfaction as a substitute goal. Again, as 
Kimball Young points out, parents tend to seek satisfaction of their 
own frustrated wishes through the achievements of their children. 
That is, they identify themselves with their children and project their 
own desires into the latter.^® This becomes harmful to the child, whose 
own life goals may be very different from the achievements necessary 
to give vicarious satisfaction to his parents. This identification, as a 
means of satisfying one's own wishes through another person, must 
be distinguished from love, in which the desire is to possess or to 
maintain intimacy with the other person for himself, and not for what 
he achieves. By the identification process many wishes other than 
love are satisfied. 

Introjection is the incorporation of a part of the environment in 
the concept of self, as when one thrills at a victory of his own school 
or nation. It is essentially a form of identification. 

Projection is, in a sense, an opposite process, although the mechan- 
ism of satisfaction is essentially the same. It is the casting out from 
the idea of oneself unpleasant ideas which really belong there. One 
“projects*' one's own guilt upon others, ascribes to others the base 
motives he himself possesses but cannot bear to admit. Here too, the 
person meets a frustration by changing the mental boundary lines of 
“self." One may be satisfied with himself but dissatisfied in love. 
In that case he tends to find a love object to which he can attribute 
his own qualities, a person resembling himself in some significant 
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way. He projects his self into this other person. What really belongs 
to himself, and probably does not exist in the other, is imagined to 
exist in the other, and thus the person gratifies his self-love under 
the disguise of object love. Since this seeming object love is socially 
more acceptable than frank self-love, the mental trick leads to in- 
creased satisfaction, or it reduces the unpleasantness of recognizing 
one’s own egotism. This type of love is called narcistic as distin- 
guished from object love, and belongs to an earlier stage in the de- 
velopment of the love life. Some persons, however, go through life 
without getting beyond narcism. 

Narcistic love is closely related to the wish for recognition or su- 
periority. This wish is not explicitly a part of the Freudian psychol- 
ogy; it is implied among various other concepts. Adler and W. I. 
Thomas and many other thinkers consider it a distinct and important 
concept. When we say a person’s wish for superiority dominates his 
wish for response, we mean somewhat the same thing as Freudians 
mean by narcism. However, a carefully planned research is necessary 
to demonstrate the exact relation between the two concepts. 

(7) Sublimation is the substitution not only of a new goal object 
but of a different type of satisfaction, a different way of using the 
goal object. Technically, it is the use of non-sexual satisfactions as 
substitutes for sexual. The goal object, however, retains a certain re- 
semblance to the original object, while the nature of the satisfaction 
changes. Thus, a child sublimates an incestuous desire for the parent 
by changing it into a desire for tender love only. The religious celi- 
bate sublimates his whole sex urge into the service of God. The wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary supposedly acts as a sublimation for many 
of the sexual impulses of male Catholics. Sublimation differs from 
reaction formation in that the energy flows in the same direction as 
that of the original, repressed impulse, but, metaphorically speaking, 
is aimed higher. 

W. S. Taylor has carefully studied the sex life of forty single men in a 
Catholic institution which requires celibacy. He concluded that there was no 
real sublimation in the Freudian sense. There was a transfer of energy from 
activities leading to sexual goals to other activities. But this was just plain 
bodily energy, not any specific sex energy or libido. Again, the men occupied 
themselves busily with non-sexual interests, thus reducing all the conditioned 
sex stimuli to a minimum. They saw and heard as little as possible that was 
related to sex; th^ directed their thinking as much as possible into non- 
sexual channels. Of course these methods did not take care of the inborn 
chemical drive to sex, and of certain inevitable conditioned stimulL This 
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irrednoible minimum of sexual desire was relieved through actual sexual be- 
havior, such as masturbation and involuntary nocturnal orgasm. There was 
no evidence of any kind of behavior which was stimulated by the sexual drive 
and yet did not involve the sex organs.^® 

Taylor does not deny that absorption in non-sexnal activities goes 
with a decrease in sexual behavior, and that the new activities may 
often resemble sexual activities in their goals (love of humanity sub- 
stituted for love of a woman, for example). If anyone wants to call 
this sublimation, let him do so. Sublimation may be thought of simply 
as a specific kind of change in the behavioral use of time, not as a 
transfer of a specific kind of energy. 

(8) Compensation is a dynamism much stressed by the followers 
of Adler, who represents, like Jung, an unorthodox offshoot of the 
psychoanalytic school. Adler thinks that the main drive in human 
life is not love, but the desire to be superior. This desire is stimu- 
lated or intensified by any failure or personal weakness which seri- 
ously frustrates a wish. The failure or the weakness causes an in- 
feriority feeling or complex. This leads to an effort to compensate. 
It is analogous to the enlargement of a bodily organ, like the heart, 
to compensate for a valve leakage. Compensation, like sublimation, 
carries forward the energy of the original wish in the original direc- 
tion. The substitute goal is of the same character as the original goal. 
The compensation must be related to the nature of the frustration or 
weakness. This relation may be of several kinds, however. The stu- 
dent who after much effort fails to make the football team may com- 
pensate by becoming its manager. He might also compensate by mak- 
ing the wrestling or baseball team. He would be less likely to seek 
compensation, however, through becoming an honor student or a 
ladies' man. These goals are too remote from the original. Com- 
pensation differs from sublimation in that its original goal involves 
superiority rather than love. It is a fighting dynamism. Carried to a 
pathological extreme, it becomes paranoia.^^ This is a usually incur- 
able psychosis (** insanity") characterized by delusions of persecu- 
tion, extreme suspiciousness, and the maintenance of normal thinking 
in fields not related to the delusions and the inferiority feeling. 

(9) Rationalization is the substitution of one intellectual concep- 
tion of a situation for another, less satisfying conception of the same 
situation. This shifting of the intellectual scenery is achieved through 
a reasoning process. It differs from ordinary reasoning processes in 
that it is driven and also guided by a motive. That is, one conclusion 
of the reasoning process is far more satisfying than alternative con- 
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olusionfi; and hence one tenda to arrive at the satiafying conclusion 
even in spite of evidence which causes other persons, lacking this 
motive, to conclude differently. As Freud says, in rationalization the 
ego is defending the id. 

W. I. Thomas uses the phrase ‘‘definition of the situation.’'*^ The 
same external situation will be defined differently, and hence reacted 
to diversely, by two different persons or cultures. What is defined 
as abduction or rape in our culture might be defined simply as legiti> 
mate wife capture in another culture. People are quite willing to kill 
one another over a difference in definition of a situation. The white 
doctor in White Shadows in the South Seas could not understand why 
the natives fell upon him when he made amorous advances to the 
princess. Was she not rendering him even more intimate personal 
services than were the other girls to whom he had made love with 
impunity ? As far as he could see, the situation was the same, but the 
natives defined it quite otherwise. She was the princess. 

Rationalization substitutes one definition of a situation for another. 
Usually both definitions must be within the limits of the culture in 
which the person is living. A young man deserts his fiancee, for exam- 
ple, for another girl. He tries to escape the pain of remorse by ration- 
alizing that he did it for the fiancee’s own good. He was not the right 
mate for her and it was his duty to leave her. He could not success- 
fully rationalize it in our culture by saying that she was found to be 
a distant kinswoman belonging to his own “clan.” Always there 
must be some evidence to support the rationalization, although it may 
be judged by an unbiased majority to be the weaker evidence. In 
many cases a rationalization may actually agree with the unmotivated 
judgment of observers. But it is nevertheless a rationalization if ar- 
rived at wishfully. 

(10) Conversion is the use of an abnormal muscular reaction (or 
inhibition) to relieve a frustration. It is the dynamism which gives 
rise to hysteria. It takes the form of paralysis, functional blindness, 
headache, congestion of blood in some area, digestive disturbances, 
and so on. Every society contains a certain number of hysterical or 
functional paralytics, who have no organic trouble, who can move 
the paralyzed limb under biological, reflex stimulation, but who can- 
not consciously do so. These persons are often cured by faith, sudden 
emotional shocks, or psychoanalysis. 

How can these physical symptoms be used as substitute goals to 
satisfy repressed wishes? A person who has a strong wish to kill a 
hated enemy, for example, cannot successfully repress this abhorrent 
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impulse; but he dare not express it. Some day he is under 

unusually great conflict. He can feel the id tension in his arm which 
wishes to strike the hated person. There is the opposing pull of his 
ego which wants to restrain the act. Then suddenly, because of some 
peculiarity in his nervous constitution or habits, the arm goes limp. 
He cannot use it at all. He has solved the problem. The unethical 
wish is to some extent relieved, the paralysis itself serving as a sub- 
stitute goal. The ego is also satisfied for now it no longer has to re- 
press the threatening id impulse. The paralysis lasts because it is less 
unpleasant than the conflict. 

Freud thinks that conversion symptoms are mainly the “displace- 
ment of genital impulses onto apparently indifferent parts of the 
body.’*^ But the conversion process certainly occurs as a solution of 
wish conflicts which involve no sexual element. Shell shock is an ex- 
ample. The soldier fears to advance further toward death, yet his 
ego-ideal of courage refuses to let him stay back. He is under tre- 
mendous emotional conflict. A nearby bursting shell solves the prob- 
lem. He is thrown down and stunned perhaps, but uninjured. If he 
only were injured there would be no more conflict. He would be a 
hero without further danger. He finds that it is difficult to arise. He 
must he injured I His motives are too much for him. He is paralyzed 
because of the tremendous psychic advantage of being paralyzed. He 
is quite honest about it. If he believed himself well, there would be 
no relief for his conflict. Therefore he does actually believe himself 
injured. The phenomenon is related to hypnotic phenomena. 

When the Armistice was made known in November, 1918, many 
cases of shell shock in army hospitals suddenly recovered. This does 
not mean that these men had been consciously pretending injury. 
They could not help it that their nervous systems had learned the 
hysterical technique of escaping conflict. 

The Freudian substitutive dynamisms are said to differ from or- 
dinary conditioning in that the substitution is unconscious. The sub- 
ject does not know and cannot recall any experience of substituting 
one reaction for another, or one stimulus for another. Behaviorists 
say that these Freudian substitutions are merely emotional (or other) 
conditionings without the verbal conditioning which usually accom- 
panies learning. 
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Chapter IV 


LOVE AND SOCIAL INTERACTION: 

UNIVERSAL PATTERNS 

The Family as a Subcultural Pattern of Social Interaction. — 
It has been said that the family is an institution or part of culture. 
To be sure, every culture has a family system. In so far as these sys- 
tems differ they are largely cultural. In so far as they are the same 
throughout mankind they are largely subcultural. Any cultural phase 
of the family system may be expected to change, perhaps disappear. 
But in so far as the family shows universal subcultural features we 
can predict its permanence in human life. What, then, is subculturally 
universal about the family system? There are five patterns of inter= 
action or social structure which may be tentatively regarded as such : 
(1) the heterosexual relationship, (2) some degree of permanence of 
heterosexual relationship between two individuals, (3) some sexual 
avoidances, (4) mother-child love and to some extent other love rela- 
tionships between members of family, (5) the incest taboo. 

Universal, Subcultural Patterns of the Family System: (1) 
Heterosexuality. — The predominant method of satisfying the sexual 
drive in a mature individual is through copulation with a mature 
individual of opposite sex, who is also at the time actuated by the 
sexual drive. Lest this seem a needless statement of the obvious, it 
would be well to remember that there are other methods by which 
satisfaction is frequently obtained, such as masturbation. One of these 
other methods could theoretically become the principal method, were 
it not for the fact that there are certain universal, permanent condi- 
tions which favor the normal method. This is what is meant by saying 
that the normal method is subcultural rather than cultural. 

This universal interactional pattern of coitus involves certain uni- 
versal behavior and personality patterns. First, most individuals de- 
velop an attitude pattern in which the body of a person of opposite 
sex becomes a supremely desired object, preferable to all other objects. 
Second, through conditioning, the touch, smell, sound, or even sight 
of such a body comes to produce certain forms of milder but more 
continuous pleasure, and these non-genital pleasures derived from 
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the presence of the opposite sex tend to dominate over most other 
sources of pleasure. Third, there is a certain gradient of pleasure, 
namely, the nearer the interaction approaches to actual coitus, the 
higher the degree of pleasure. Just where it ceases to be “mental” 
and becomes “physical” pleasure is a meaningless question. We have 
seen that this distinction is not scientific. All pleasure involves a func- 
tioning of the cranio-sacral nervous system and of the muscles and 
glands in certain ways; it is both “physical” and “mental.” There 
are differences in intensity in the relative degree of functioning of 
different parts of the body, and in the stimuli which arouse these re- 
actions. But none of these differences is accurately describable as 
* ‘ physical-versus-mental. ’ * 

With civilized human beings it appears that, in all men and about 
half the women, completed coitus involves an orgasm. It is thought 
that with less civilized peoples the orgasm may occur always in 
women. Observation of animals seems to indicate that the female less 
frequently and constantly feels the drive, and permits coitus only 
when she is able to experience orgasm. It may be that civilized women 
are the only females who violate this rule. We do not know. 

Is There More Sexual Drive in the Male than the Female? — 
There is today much challenging of the old theory that the sex drive 
is biologically stronger or more frequent in men than in women, 
despite the animal evidence which supports this theory, at least as to 
frequency. Modem sexologists claim that passion has been repressed 
in woman by culture, and that when this taboo is removed, woman 
will desire sexual intercourse as much and as frequently as man. The 
evidence for this is that many women, trained to think of sex life as 
normal and valuable, have actually developed high frequency of de- 
sire and ability to enjoy sex as men do, and that psychoanalysis has 
revealed unconscious repressions in many other women who have been 
sexually frigid. 

While we are awaiting more definite research evidence on this 
point, however, it is well to consider what the answer to the question 
will mean if and when we get it. Does it make any difference whether 
there is an inborn sex difference in passion, provided both sexes can 
be trained to an equally satisfying and healthy sex life? The newer 
evidence does point toward equality of capacity for sexual function 
and enjoyment. But still it may be true that the chemical, biological 
drive is far less frequent in women. Capacity to enjoy, and biological 
drive, are two different things. There is no logic, or principle of sym- 
metry, or of justice, in biology, which would lead us a priori to ex- 
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pect an equal endowment of tbe sexes in this respect. Organic 
Nature's method is to locate excess capacity at certain strategic or 
critical points. She is wasteful. She provides reproductive cells, for 
example, enormously in excess of those which can actually be used. 
No particular barm results from this excess, but an occasional de- 
ficiency might lead to elimination of the species which had such a 
deficiency. By the same token, it is quite according to organic Na- 
ture's method to place an excess of sex drive in the male and to limit 
the sex drive of the female to those seasons when reproduction is 
possible. This insures that no female capable of reproduction will 
be neglected by males. As a result the race goes on, “and the organic 
goal is satisfied. That the males have a great excess of passion does 
no harm to the race. Even if they spend that excess in ^‘abnormal" 
or ‘^perverted" sexual activity, no harm is done. By and large such 
perversions do not prevent the use of sexual function in the normal 
manner whenever opportunity therefor is available. 

The quantity of sexual activity in man can apparently vary through 
a wide range without biological harm. Such harm as does follow from 
extremely frequent or infrequent sexual function is a more complex 
sort, which must be studied in terms of wishes, frustrations, social 
conflicts, and so on. Very little light is to be obtained by going back 
to biology. 

Capacity for Sex Enjoyment May Be Equal Although Drive Is 
Not. — From the human point of view, the question is not how organic 
Nature intended us to use sex. It is, rather, how can we use sex to 
provide the most satisfying human life ? It is the purpose and glory 
of man to outwit organic Nature, to use her means for ends which she 
never intended. It happens occasionally that human purposes are 
pursued in such a way as to defeat the essential biological goals of 
perpetuating the race and maintaining health. This happens, for ex- 
ample, when men practice birth control to the extent of actually re- 
ducing the population, or when venereal disease is spread by uncon- 
trolled sexual relations. But those who would seek the remedy for 
these evils by “going back to nature," by “conforming to nature's 
laws," have embarked upon a fruitless and meaningless quest. We 
have seen that “nature" includes human interaction and culture as 
well as the organic or biological realm. Just what is meant, then, by 
the “ways of nature"? The human method, or the humme method, 
which means essentially the same thing, is to make whatever adjust- 
ment is necessary to remedy the particular harm, with a minimum of 
frustration of human wishes. Man, possessed of scientific knowledge. 
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can find many different solutions of any problem. The best solution 
is the one which yields the minimum of frustration and the maximum 
of satisfaction to all individuals affected thereby. This is not usually 
the solution which would have been followed by animals, or by chil< 
dren, or by primitive men. These simpler solutions are natural” 
only in a very narrow sense of the term “nature.” In the broadest 
sense, whatever is the best solution, on the level of human purposes, 
is also the most natural solution. 

Heterosexuality Is Not Inborn, but Subculturally Acquired. — 
The preference for the opposite sex is not inborn. It is learned in ani- 
mals through trial and error, and in men partly through cultural, 
verbal teaching.^ A minority of human individuals grows up to be 
homosexual; a few become sexually fixated upon non-human objects 
or become auto-erotic. Kempf, from observing primates, reports that 
homosexual interests predominate and normally precede heterosexual 
until adulthood is well established, the homosexual interests being 
more common in the male. The transfer to the heterosexual object is 
a delicate process and must not be inhibited by fear. Reversion to 
homosexual behavior occurs in isolated groups of males or females. 
Monkeys will often adopt other kinds of animals such as kittens or 
dogs for sexual satisfaction.^ Stone, experimenting with rats, found 
that the movements of the female seemed to be the adequate stimuli 
to the male to induce copulation. He removed eyes, olfactory and 
gustatory sense organs and vihrissae, and partially desensitized the 
ears. The rats, thus deprived, nevertheless copulated, if placed in con- 
tact, at the same age and in the same way as normal animals. The 
earliest copulation observed was at the age of 64 days. It was found, 
however, that movements of another male simulating those of a female 
provoked the sex act. The conclusion is that the skin senses and cer- 
tain deep sense organs are responsible for the coitus pattern.® Every- 
day observation of male dogs indicates much homosexual experi- 
mentation. 

All of this evidence shows that the sex act itself is indeed deter- 
mined by inborn neural pathway patterns which automatically ma- 
ture at certain ages, regardless of the environment. But the goal of 
sex, the object chosen for satisfaction, is in no way represented by 
such inborn patterns. It is acquired by learning. Is it not surprising, 
however, that the great majority of animals do learn to be hetero- 
sexual? No more surprising than the fact that a drop of rain falling 
in the Minnesota woods finds its way to the Gulf of Mexico, without 
being equipped with any special finding apparatus of its own. Con- 
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sider two facts. One is the fact of exploratory behavior, of ceaseless 
experimentation when not fatigued, which is common to all animals. 
The other is the fact that the sex organs of the opposite sex and the 
same species usually provide the mechanically most perfect contact 
for the completion of the sexual act, and that this opposite-sexed 
animal is also actuated by a similar drive which is most perfectly 
satisfied by the same interaction process. Sooner or later most animals 
find this sex object which gives easier satisfaction than any other. 
Once found, this goal (the opposite sex) becomes a conditioned stim- 
ulus, an aim to behavior, which is thenceforth sought in preference 
to all other goals. The principle of psychic economy explains the 
process. 

With human beings this physical experimentation is largely circum- 
vented through symbols. Although few parents tell their children the 
details of the method of sex satisfaction, the very emotional secrecy 
by which the subject is surrounded stimulates the child toward get- 
ting the information long before he has any drive to use it. Through- 
out culture the child absorbs an atmosphere of attitudes surrounding 
the opposite sex, steering his emotional education in the heterosexual 
direction. 

The love preference for the opposite sex is thus not inborn, but 
acquired subculturally and universally (by all societies although not 
by all individuals) through universal processes of social interaction. 

(2) Continuity of Love-Interaction. — Nowhere is there a com- 
plete promiscuity of heterosexual coitus. The tendency to repeat 
coitus with, and to remain for a season in proximity to, a specific 
individual of the opposite sex, is universal and subcultural. It exists 
with most birds and mammals. It is not always monogamous, but 
always there are specific mate-relationships which long outlast the 
sexual excitement of the moment. It is no more necessary to assume 
an inborn desire for permanent union than an inborn preference for 
the opposite sex. The phenomenon is readily explained by principles 
of emotional conditioning and interaction. When an individual has 
gained sexual satisfaction, he develops conditioned pleasure reactions 
to the sight, sound, and other stimulus patterns from the particular 
individual with whom he had coitus. This conditioning gains an ad- 
vantage and a priority in his neural pathway system over any path- 
way leading toward another individual. There is always some diffi- 
culty, or at least uncertainty, about beginning sex relations with a 
new partner, and relatively less difficulty about repeating the ex- 
perience with the original partner. The uncertainty lies partly in 
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the less-known behavior of the new partner, and partly in the danger 
of conflict with rivals of one’s own sex. The conditioned pleasure re* 
suiting from intercourse, again, causes the two individuals who 
shared the experience to remain in each other’s proximity even when 
the sex drive is not active. Some degree of permanent mating is thus 
subcultural. 

(3) Sex Avoidances; Their Subcultural Causes. — ^A certain 
minimum of sex avoidance is universal and subcultural. The incest 
taboo is a specific case of this and will be discussed later. For the 
present we are interested in the causes of sex avoidance in general. 
One such cause is the unwillingness of the desired partner, usually a 
female. Male animals soon learn that it is no more practical to secure 
satisfaction through an unready female than through another male. 
Eempf reports that female monkeys adopt catatonic (fixed abnormal) 
postures to resist male advances. One observed female, by this method, 
caused all the males to abandon her without satisfaction. She was 
then examined by the investigator and found to be menstruating.^ 

Some have suggested that the lack of sex desire immediately fol- 
lowing satisfaction leads to a dislike of anything which calls for fur- 
ther sexual activity at that time. This might seem more true of female 
animals than of males, since all the latter need do is simply to fail 
to make advances. With humans, however, there are symbolic and 
other conditioned stimuli which often lead a male to attempt sexual 
approach even during these short periods of time when his physical 
drive is incapable of being aroused. The impotence shown on such an 
occasion may cause his loss of a desired female or frustrate his wish 
for superiority. It might be expected that he would develop certain 
habits of avoidance, such as absenting himself from females, during 
such periods. Some psychologists have attributed the whole philos- 
ophy of sexual asceticism and the whole structure of sexual taboos 
to overindulgence. Man, being a thinking animal, sometimes makes a 
mental connection between a lassitude which may inhibit his full 
strength in some emergency, and the fact of his having indulged re- 
cently in sex. He reasons that sex indulgence is a cause of weakness, 
and develops a conditioned attitude of dislike for sex, on a higher 
brain level, which conflicts with the recurring sexual desire on the 
more biological level. Sometimes the conditioned avoiding attitude, 
supported by a cultural ideology, wins for a considerable period, and 
even for a lifetime. 

Human experience shows, furthermore, that sexual desire does not 
continue to increase indeflnitely as sex abstinence continues. In time 
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the intensity of desire diminishes, one becomes habituated to a sex- 
less life, relieved only, in the case of the male, by occasional, involun- 
tary, nocturnal orgasms. Experience shows also that, when sexual 
satisfaction is dangerous, or infrequent, or uncertain, complete 
habitual abstention is easier upon the emotions than is a policy of 
constant alertness toward rare opportunities. A month’s absence from 
each other is much more sexually frustrating to married persons than 
it was to those same persons when they were celibate. 

Another cause of sexual avoidance is conflict. Male animals com- 
monly flght over a female, and the loser learns to inhibit sexual ap- 
proach toward that female, as he learns to inhibit pu^acious behavior 
toward the male who repeatedly defeats him in combat. Pain and fear 
inhibit sex biologically. Some male animals, owing to weakness or 
chance circumstances, must necessarily acquire many more such avoid- 
ances than do others. The fact that males fight with one another for 
the possession of females lends additional support to the theory that 
the sex drive is more frequent and continuous in the male. Even 
though there be a female for every male, yet there is competition 
among males for sexual opportunities. Even among polygynous ani- 
mals this is true : one male is able to take advantage of all the oppor- 
tunities offered by a group of females, and he fights the encroaching 
male who reduces his satisfaction. 

It may be questioned why, among infra-humans, a male knows that 
another male is the cause of his reduced satisfaction. Of course he 
cannot reason, or symbolize, about this. But in the normal course of 
events there will be many occasions when his approach to a female 
will be repulsed by her unwillingness and when jusi previously he 
has observed another male with her. The frustration experience and 
the sight of the other male thus become fused by conditioning. He 
develops a habit of attacking the other male whenever he intrudes, 
regardless of the sexual situation then existing. 

Among humans these various circumstantial causes of sex avoid- 
ance become readily connected, through the thought system, to a wide 
range of stimuli quite beyond the imagination of animals. Many of 
these connections originate by chance, but are yet perpetuated 
through culture for long periods despite their uselessness and irra- 
tionality. There grows up a host of sex taboos: taboos against par- 
ticular persons, against particular places, times, circumstances. Al- 
most any system of sex taboos can survive provided it leaves free 
enough opportunities for sex satisfaction. It is easy to train sex 
avoidance habits in any given direction provided enough other direc- 
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tioBS are left open. There need be no inherent logic or rationality in 
the particular taboos; they may arise out of chance circumstances. If 
a group happens to be defeated in battle and it happens to be called 
to their attention that one of the members has recently had sexual in- 
tercourse with a woman of the ABC clan, or a woman with red hair, 
or at the full of the moon, or under any particularly definable cir- 
cumstances, all the blind forces of sexual avoidance may become at- 
tached to this circumstance and lead to a permanent taboo. 

Subcultural Limits to Cultural Sex Mores. — ^What is enough” 
sexual satisfaction for a given group f There seems to be a wide range 
of tolerance. The upper limit would be a rate of sexual indulgence so 
high that it would lead to satiation, impotence, and the consequent 
growth of avoidance habits. The lower limit would be a sex suppres- 
sion so frustrating that it would lead to wholesale secret violations 
and thus defeat itself. Within these wide limits the precise rate of 
sexual intercourse may be determined by culture. Ascetic cultures 
would fix the rate near the lower limit ; erotic cultures near the upper. 
In general it might be said that if all members of the female (because 
less passionate) sex are kept adequately satisfied, then, subculturally, 
there is ‘‘enough” heterosexual intercourse, and that the excess 
passion of the other sex may be forced into abstinence or into non- 
heterosexual modes of satisfaction. In our culture this excess male 
passion is in part taken care of through birth limitation, which leaves 
more of the women’s time available for sex, and through social in- 
ducements leading women to accept more intercourse than they 
biologically crave. These inducements consist mainly of the tradi- 
tional appeal of marital duty, and in lesser degree, of the practice of 
the male purchasing sexual privilege from female, explicitly or in- 
directly. Very recently a new method of adjustment has begun, 
namely, the education of women to find greater pleasure in sex. 

But as regards the great unmarried and celibate section of our 
female population the situation is quite different. It is, in fact, a 
rather unique social phenomenon, viewed in the broad perspective 
of history and geography. Here the sex behavior rate is not even high 
enough to satisfy the biological cravings of the less passionate sex. It 
is below the lower subcultural limit. It is possible that never before 
were so many women permitted to live so far into maturity before 
beginning the sex life, or so many to pass through life without begin- 
ning it at all. Under these conditions the cultural sex taboos are 
placed under an unusual strain and are showing signs of breaking 
down under the pressure of subcultural forces. 
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Subcultural Sex Avoidance Becomes Cultural Sex Taboo. — 

Although sex-avoidance or sex-restraint habits are a product of sub- 
cultural conditions, they become institutionalized into cultural taboos. 
Subculturally a sex avoidance is a practical adjustment to conditions, 
and therefore would tend to vary in its intensity as the conditions 
varied. But culturally, the avoidance becomes crystallized and rigid. 
According to the stricter rules of our culture, for example, it is no 
more permissible for a man with an invalid and undersexed wife to 
have sex relations with unmarried women in a community where 
there is a great excess of female population, than it -is for the hus- 
band of a highly sexed wife to seek extra-marital relations in a com- 
munity where there is a great excess of males, and no celibate females. 
The sex taboo ceases to be a flexible adjustment to conditions, but 
acquires an inherent value of its own, which is more important than 
the subcultural needs which gave it rise. 

Nevertheless, subcultural conditions are always exerting pressure 
upon cultural patterns and causing them to adjust slowly as condi- 
tions change. Not all the sex taboos of culture are of equal force. In 
terms of actual social attitudes^ there are degrees of permissible and 
non-permissible, although in the written law and the publicly avowed 
mores there is only right and wrong. The formal code is black and 
white ; the quietly spoken code that most closely governs behavior is 
of various shades of grey. 

We may distinguish at least three deflnite grades of sex taboo. 
One is the sex-repidsion taboo. To violate this is horrifying and dis- 
gusting. In many communities it leads to lynching. It is the kind of 
taboo which forbids incest, sex relations with children, and some forms 
of homosexuality. A second is merely a sex-prohibitory taboo. To 
violate this incurs only shame, disgrace, humiliation. There is no dis- 
gust reaction, and what fear there is, is a fear of discovery rather 
than of the act itself. To some extent there is tolerance if the violation 
be not openly advertised. A violation may lead to murder by an ag- 
grieved individual, but not to any concerted public retribution. A 
large minority of the public secretly approves the violation and would 
behave likewise if given opportunity. Of such grade is the ordinary 
taboo upon intercourse outside of marriage. Individuals and circum- 
stances, of course, differ. Women in our recent culture have held 
something like an incest horror toward all sex violations, some of 
them even toward legitimate sex relations ; while men have been much 
less horrifled, except at the thought of illicit relations by their own 
wives and family females. 
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A third grade is the sen-concealment taboo. Here the act itself is 
fully tolerated; there is a reaction only against its being seen, or 
against its being made known through some particular channel. Such 
a taboo exists against even “ legitimate sexual behavior in our cul- 
ture. This sex-concealment taboo is also probably a product of sub- 
cultural conditions. Fear inhibits sex. It would be natural to conceal 
sexual activity to avoid possible attack by an enemy or a rival. Not 
all cultures have the sex-concealment taboo in the same degree as our 
own. In Samoa, for example, parties of younger children spying 
upon the consummatory love-making of adolescents are apparently a 
common phenomenon; and before the white man took control, the 
defloration of the virgin princess was a public ceremony.® 

(4) The Parent-Child-Emotional Bond. — ^Mutual, prolonged at- 
tachment between mother and offspring is a universal, subcultural 
phenomenon among the higher animals. To what is this due ? Certainly 
animals do not know that their race perpetuation requires feeding 
and caring for the young. Formerly they were supposed to do it 
“instinctively.” But just how much of this mothering behavior is 
specifically inborn is increasingly dubious. Plenty of cases of aban- 
donment, cruelty, and even of eating one^s own young, are reported. 
Mother birds will rear offspring of another species as readily as their 
own, a fact of which certain birds like the cowbird take advantage 
(whether by some inborn neural pathway, or by an animal culture 
tradition, we do not know). Cases are known of chickens rearing pup- 
pies, and so on. 

Among mammals there is a biologically determined interaction 
process whose significance has been given insufficient attention. It 
may account for a great deal of maternal behavior. Namely, the 
mother’s breasts become distended at the time of birth, and the nurs- 
ing of the young relieves this physical discomfort. The nursing is 
presumably a pleasant experience to the mother as well as to the 
offspring. By the principle of conditioning, it would be expected that 
mother and offspring would feel pleasure in being near to each other, 
and would tend to avoid separation, for considerable time after the 
actual nursing had ceased. From the standpoint of the offspring, all 
the pleasant experiences of their young lives are provided by the 
mother and mostly in the visible, audible, or tactual presence of the 
mother. 

Most young mammals, by the end of the nursing period, are capable 
of locomotion speedy enough to follow the mother wherever she goes. 
It is to be expected that they would follow this individual who is a 
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conditioned stimulus to all pleasant experiences. No animal mother, 
even if she dislikes the offspring, has the purpose, persistence, and 
technique which would be necessary to escape from the pursuing 
offspring. 

These considerations do not prove that no inborn behavior patterns 
are involved in maternal and filial behavior. They merely suggest that 
conditionings acquired in the course of social interaction may explain 
much that was formerly attributed to specific, ready-made ‘‘in- 
stincts.'^ Certain drives may be inborn, while the specific objects and 
stimuli to which they are connected are acquired. - 

The attachment between father and offspring is less close and per- 
manent, but in general exists. Among birds the father helps in build- 
ing the nest, sitting upon the eggs, and feeding the young. Possibly 
paternal attachment is a secondary result of the continued sex desire 
of the father for the mother. Even so, the young might become a 
conditioned stimulus to the father's pleasure which could outlast 
even the death of the mother. 

Here some readers may think that we are putting animal parental and 
filial love on a rather low plane and may hope that some explanation of a 
higher order may be found in the case of humans. Indeed there is another 
human explanation. It is culture. Parental love is one of the leading atti- 
tudes or values of our culture. Every child is brought up to believe in it. 
Every mother is prepared in advance to direct her tender emotions toward 
her child; she even loves it in imagination before it is bom. However, the 
unscientific person will not be much better satisfied with this theory that a 
mother loves her child because she is taught to do so, than with the theory 
that she does so because of the pressure of distended mammary glands. He 
must needs find a metaphysical explanation. 

The tracing of any human ideal to simpler and lowly origins does not 
destroy the value of the ideal. A rose is composed of carbon and water, but 
why should knowledge of this chemical fact destroy our ability to appreciate 
the rose, even when we reflect that carbon is also the substance of lamp black 
and chimney sootf If we do experience such a disappointment, it is a sign 
of a faulty education. 

The relationship between mother and child is merely the strongest 
of several other, similar emotional relationships which develop within 
any group constantly living together. The father-child relation, the 
relations among brothers and sisters, and among other persons living 
together are normally of the same emotional character, though less 
intense and more subject to disruption by other circumstances. In 
general they may be described as tenderness without sexual desire. 
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(5) The Incest Taboo. — In all human family systems there is an 
incest taboo. It is a sex-repulsion taboo, supported by horror and 
disgust, whereas many sex taboos involve only the fear of being dis- 
covered, coupled with more or less desire to violate the taboo secretly. 

Incest is sexual intercourse with a person of some close kinship. 
Just what this degree of kinship is is defined differently by different 
cultures. With us it applies generally to relatives closer than fourth 
degree (first cousin). With primitive peoples having a clan-and-totem 
system of relationships, there is a taboo upon marriage or sexual 
intercourse with any person of one’s own clan, even though the actual 
degree of kinship be remote and the residence in a different village. 
In rural South China, the men of a given family name, who consti- 
tute the bulk of the male population of a given village, are obliged to 
get wives with a different family name and therefore from other 
villages.® In other words there is a sj'stem of patronymic clan ex- 
ogamy. Cases are reported, however, in which a man marries a distant 
member of his own patronymic clan after having her name changed. 

Lowie says : 

There are no tribes which countenance the mating of parent and child, and 
where brother-sister unions have been recorded they are not the result of 
primitiveness but of excessive sophistication. . . . 

It is not the function of the ethnologist but of the biologist and psychologist 
to explain why man has so deep-rooted a horror of incest, though personally 
I accept Hobhouse’s view that the sentiment is instinctive . . . while the 
aversion to marriage within the group of the closest relatives may be in- 
stinctive, the extension of that sentiment beyond that restricted circle is con- 
ventional [i. a, cultural], some tribes drawing the line far more rigorously 
than others. For example, the Blackfoot of Montana not only discountenance 
the marriage of cousins, but look askance at any union within the local band 
^^because there is always a suspicion that some close blood relationship may 
have been overlooked.”® 

On the other hand, many tribes in West Australia require a man to 
marry his maternal uncle’s daughter (i.e., one of the two cross- 
cousin relationships). They forbid marriage with the maternal aunt’s 
daughter (parallel cousin). Many tribes would permit marriage 
with a first cousin who belongs to a different clan or kinship group 
and forbid it with a tenth cousin who belongs to the same clan. How- 
ever, it appears that usually less horror attends incest violations with 
these biologically remote relatives. 

* Bobert H. Lowie, Primitive Society, Liveright, 1925, pp, 15, 16. By permiaiion- 
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Incest Taboo Is Not Instinctive. — The theory that incest horror 
is instinctive^' breaks down under the analyses of modem psychol- 
ogy. Such an instinct would imply an inborn neural pathway connec- 
tion between close relative" and "sex avoidance." Psychology 
knows of no inborn mechanism by which the neural pathway system 
could discriminate between all "close relatives" and "other persons 
of opposite sex." To this the instinctivist replies that the precise 
application of the rule has to be learned, but that the emotional force 
or motivation which supports the attitude is inborn. But to what 
stimulus is inborn horror connected ? That is the question. There may 
be inborn horror. But there is no inborn horror of anything^ as far as 
the evidence goes, except loud noises, sudden loss of support, as when 
starting to fall from a high place, and perhaps other physically dan- 
gerous, non-visual stimuli. To be horrified at sex contact with rela- 
tives requires conditioning just as does the fear of the sight of a 
menacing revolver or of any other complex visual stimulus. Incest 
horror is inborn, only in the sense that all horrors are inborn. This 
tells us nothing of why any one horror should be more universal and 
ineradicable than any other. The answer to that question is found 
in the environment, including the conditions of human interaction, 
and not in the biological structure of man himself. The incest tkboo 
is, in its universal phases, subcultural, but not instinctive. 

Westermarck’s Theory of Sex Novelty. — ^Westermarck holds that 
there is an inborn connection between familiarity and sex avoidance.^ 
The sex instinct, in other words, is predisposed toward excitement 
by new individuals and toward inhibition by familiar individuals. 
What are the facts of experience? Certainly continued propinquity 
of a man and woman, without sex relations, leads to increasing desire 
for those relations, when there are no mental inhibitions. Familiarity 
breeds sex desire, not aversion. But if the desire is gratified, and the 
monogamous union continues for some time, the partners sometimes 
grow less passionate toward each other and more susceptible to stimu- 
lation by third parties. This may be due to excessive frequency of 
intercourse with each other, or to growing mutual irritations arising 
from non-sexual causes. But this indifference to the familiar partner 
is temporary and self-regulating ; otherwise it would make monogamy 
impossible. Again, it cannot explain the incest taboo (because that 
operates before any sex relations have occurred with the familiar 
person, as a preventive of such relations) unless we make the tre- 
mendous assumption that mankind actually practiced incest to the 
point of satiety and disgust, and as a result of this experience estab- 
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lished a universal, everlasting taboo to prevent a repetition of the 
experience I 

Freud’s Theory of Universal Incest Desire. — The Freudian 
view, on the contrary, is that incestuous desire is subculturally more 
natural and primary than is the desire for sex novelty. Incest desires 
represent a normal stage in the personality development. There 
comes naturally a time when the child will direct his sexual feeling 
toward the parent of opposite sex. It is this normal and universal 
tendency which explains the universality and power of the incest 
taboo. As Fliigel says, ‘‘alongside of the horror [of incest] there 
exists an attraction towards incest which corresponds in intensity 
to that of the horror itself.”* According to the Chicago Vice Com- 
mission, out of 103 girls examined, 51 reported that they had re- 
ceived their first sexual experience at the hands of their father.® 

The Supposed Harmful Results of Inbreeding. — ^Westermarck 
explains the development of the “instinctive aversion” to incest by 
natural selection. Tribes which did not have it, he theorizes, prac- 
ticed incest, and therefore died out owing to the bad biological results 
of inbreeding. But as Fliigel says, “the supposed ill effects of in- 
breeding in men and animals are by no means as yet universally ad- 
mitted.”® East and Jones, summarizing the evidence, concluded that 
inbreeding in itself is not productive of ill effects, but is harmful 
only when there are bad hereditary qualities to be transmitted.^® At 
the same time they admit that outbreeding is relatively more advan- 
tageous. But if, as Fliigel puts it, “the evil effects of inbreeding are 
so relatively slight . . . then it is not easy to understand how such 
a widespread and powerful human characteristic as the aversion to 
incest can have arisen solely as the result of natural selection, work- 
ing through the bad effects of incest or the superior advantages of 
outbreeding. ”t 

Interactional Theories of the Incest Taboo. — The culture- 
stressing ethnologists, such as Wundt, McLennan, Spencer, and Ave- 
bury, held that incest horror is the resvlt rather than the cause of 
exogamy, and that exogamy is a result of various non-sexual factors 
in human society. McLennan, for example, held that males were in 
excess in primitive society, that they were therefore in competition 
for mates, and were driven to wife capture as the chief means of 
securing a mate. As a result of this custom it became degrading to 

* J. C. Flugel, The Psycho- Analytic Study of the Family, London, L. and V. 
Woolf, Hogarth Press, 1926, p. 202. 

t Fliigel, oy. oit., p. 204. 
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marry a home female. But the conditions he describes are by no 
means universal in primitive society, and it is difficult to see how 
the practice of neglecting the available endogamous mate in order 
to capture an outsider could become a universal culture pattem.^^ 
Again, it is difficult to see why the incest horror is as true of civilized 
peoples and primitives without any organized system of wife capture 
or exogamous marriage as it is of peoples with those customs. 

Pliigel thinks that the universal incest taboo is a result of several 
forces in combination. He admits some influence to the causes stressed 
by Westermarck and McLennan, but adds several others, of which 
the following seem important : 

(1) Sexual jealousy, the tendency of the father to monopolize the sexual 
relations of his own mate against any encroachment by his son, and a corre- 
sponding though less violent attitude of the mother in relation to her daugh- 
ter. As a result the child grows up in fear of punishment at the hands of a 
jealous parent, and learns thus to inhibit sexual desire toward his opposite- 
sexed parent. He also, having some love for his same-sexed parent, dislikes 
to cause sorrow or injury to that parent. 

(2) Gregariousness and the interests of the larger social organization dis- 
courage the permanent concentration of love within each narrow family unit. 

(3) Individual development requires getting away from these f amil y love 
bonds. 

(4) The general sex taboo attitude lends its force to the incest taboo, since 
this is one of the earliest concrete expressions of sexuality on the part of 
the child .^2 

Vetter holds that there is a universal tendency on the part of 
parents to check sexual expression by their children within the fam- 
ily group, because this would be incompatible with the authority 
necessary for control over the children.^® This explanation is like the 
first one above described under FlugeUs theories, except that it 
stresses the parent’s desire to control, to satisfy his superiority wishes, 
rather than to defend his sexual monopoly. 

When we examine the mass of incest theories in the light of the 
newer psychology and sociology, three leading ideas seem to emerge. 
First, it is unnecessary to find any one supreme disadvantage or race- 
killing consequence of incest. The mere fact that there are many 
disadvantages of different kinds, and that there is only one counter- 
vailing advantage, namely, the immediate wish satisfaction of the indi- 
vidual, seem to load the dice in favor of the taboo. Second, the great 
practical ease and convenience of incest, in view of its many disad- 
vantages, require an unusually strong emotional barrier against it. 
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No cold-blooded external police control, no mere esthetic attitude of 
good taste, would be sufBicient to prevent it. Third, the ^^disadvan- 
tages” which are chiefly effective in erecting the incest barrier are 
not the debatable disadvantages to the race, but the more immediate 
and obvious social disadvantages, such as the conflict within the fam- 
ily which incest tends to produce. In short, we may regard the uni- 
versal features of the incest taboo, not as some special instinct or 
force of ” human nature,” nor yet as a culture trait which has uni- 
versalized itself through killing off those tribes which failed to accept 
it, but as a result of the convergence of many forces, both behavioral 
and interactional. 

Parent Love Can Be a Dominating Motive without Being 
Sexual. — The Freudian belief in the universality of unconscious in- 
cestuous desires follows naturally from the Freudian belief that 
sexual reactions and other love reactions are innately connected. If, 
however, we agree with Allport that there is at least one separate 
origin (i.e., sensitive zone reflexes) of love other than genital reflexes, 
we cannot regard incestuous desire as biologically inevitable. 

It is not even clear that in cases where abnormal parent flxations 
take place, genital reactions are always involved. Tenderness, or 
dermal satisfaction, is in itself a strong pleasure. An extreme fixation 
of this reaction upon the parent may prevent the personal separation 
which is necessary to developing new love relations, even though the 
genital reaction be not aroLsed by the parent. Such an interference 
is readily recognized in other relationships. Many a woman, for ex- 
ample, remains sexually faithful to a husband for whom she feels 
intense maternal (tender) affection but who is unable to arouse her 
sexual passion. She may at the same time be sexually excited by an- 
other man. But she sacrifices her genital pleasure, because under the 
cultural conditions it would interfere with the affection bond to her 
husband. In this case culture permits and encourages her getting 
passion satisfaction from the same person as affection satisfaction, 
but the desired fusion nevertheless does not occur. A psychoanalyst 
might indeed suspect that the husband was ” unconsciously identi- 
fied” with a father or brother and therefore an “incest barrier” was 
operating. Such cases, however, have been cured by the training of 
the husband in physical sex technique, which fact makes the Freudian 
interpretation dubious. The Freudians attach much “unconscious” 
meaning to the oft-expressed desire of young children to be married 
to the parent of opposite sex. This seems to a non-Freudian no evi- 
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dence of a universal incest desire. Young children often play with 
the idea of marriage without any concept of its sexual implications. 

Parent Dependence May Be More Important than Parent Love* 
— Among the psychoanalyst leaders, Jung breaks away from the 
orthodox Freudian position in this respect. He holds that the princi- 
pal motive in the child’s love of the parent is a dependence or secur- 
ity motive rather than a sexual motive. The child is at first absolutely 
dependent on his parents for the satisfaction of all his desires, for 
food, warmth, and so on. With more or less painful effort he gradually 
learns to satisfy his desires himself. It is his non-love desires rather 
than his love desires in which he must become independent of other 
persons. The most common failure in personality development is this 
failure to achieve independence, this shirking of the “life task.”^^ 

According to Jung, in the parent-dependent type of child or adult 
this failure often symbolizes itself in dreams and through attitudes 
which appear sexual on the surface. If such a person, for example, 
dreams of something related to incest, Jung would in many cases in- 
terpret the sexual aspect as only a symbol of the dependence aspect. 
In its extreme form, indeed, dependence is a desire to crawl back into 
the mother’s womb.^® 

To this, Fltigel, representing the more orthodox Freudian theory, 
replies that a symbol is usually less abhorrent than the thing it stands 
for. A symbol is conscious, and therefore tolerable. It must stand for 
something less tolerable to consciousness, and therefore repressed. 
Now in our culture incest is much more abhorrent than is prolonged 
dependence upon parents for non-love needs. It is unlikely that a 
person would symbolize the less abhorrent desire by one that is more 
abhorrent.^® 

Do we get anywhere as a result of this argument? Perhaps the 
following thoughts might be helpful. First, these psychoanalysts are 
arguing about processes in general, as if they occurred in the same 
pattern in all individuals. Jung’s interpretation may be correct for 
certain cases, Freud’s for others. It is possible that there is a selec- 
tion (unconscious, shall we say?) of cases by which each therapist 
gets the cases which most conform to his theory. Jung and Adler 
have shown that in many instances the central confiict is non-sexual, 
although the same Freudian dynamisms may apply to it. An indi- 
vidual whose chief personal conflict concerns his dependence or his 
inferiority rather than his sex life may fear to face his inferiority 
more than he fears incestuous tendencies, even though the majority 
of individuals might feel differently. Many disputes boil down to 
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this: which case is more typical? The analysts cannot answer this 
because they keep no statistics. This is their great weakness. Their 
most admirable case methods need to be supplemented by some sta- 
tistical treatment. It is humbly suggested that the psychoanalytic 
aversion to statistics needs to be psychoanalyzed. 

Strength of Taboo Not an Index of Strength of Desire. — The 
strength and universality of the incest taboo do not necessarily prove 
that incest desire develops or would subculturally develop in a ma- 
jority of individuals. If it existed even in a small minority, its actual 
and feared consequences, operating as they do against so many other 
goals and purposes involved in family life, would be sufficient to lead 
to an incest repulsion on the part of the majority which itself had 
never had the incest desire in its conscious or its unconscious. The 
strength of the taboo against murder does not indicate that we all 
have unconscious desires to murder. It would seem rather that the 
murder taboo is strongest where actual murder is least frequent, as in 
England and Massachusetts, for example, compared with Florida, 
Tennessee, Cuba, or Sicily. A strong taboo against murder is evidence 
of a high social valuation of those goals which murder interferes with. 
It is not evidence of a high desire to murder. The Freudian argument 
runs: where a desire is strong, it requires a strong taboo to repress 
it into the unconscious ; therefore, where there is a strong taboo, there 
must be a strong, repressed desire in the unconscious. The second 
proposition does not necessarily follow from the first. It is like argu- 
ing that the more timid a person is in approaching the edge of a 
precipice, the more he unconsciously desires to jump off. 

Now according to the author's interpretation oral love is originally 
separate from genital. But it commonly becomes fused with the gen- 
ital love through conditioning. However, it is possible to maintain a 
purely oral attitude toward any definite class of objects, without 
genital excitement, if there is a general inhibitory attitude at the 
outset. The child does not need to develop incestuous sexual desire 
and then repress it. Cultural training may prevent his developing 
it in the first place. The incest taboo, in most persons, is a barrier 
which prevents a certain easy connection from being made, not a 
device to repress that connection into the unconscious after it has 
been made. 

The Family Romance. — A universal pattern of the family sys- 
tem, according to Freud, is the love of the son for the mother and 
of the daughter for the father. The first is known as the Oedipus 
complex and the second as the Electra complex, after the well- 
known Greek mythological characters exemplifying these attitudes. 
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This heterosexual parent love, according to the Freudians, is incestu- 
ous since it is part and parcel of the general libido system which 
involves actual sex desire, at least when sufficient maturity is achieved. 
From a non-Freudian point of view one might say that it is not 
originally sexual but tends to become associated later with sex feel- 
ing. Allport makes such an interpretation.^^ Assuming either inter- 
pretation, it becomes necessary to repress this love, or at least its 
more intense phases, and upon this repression are founded many of 
the neurotic ailments of mankind. Through frustration the child 
comes to develop an antagonistic attitude toward his parent of the 
same sex, which also must be repressed, but which sometimes breaks 
forth in parricide as symbolized by the Oedipus myth. 

In Trobriand society the social relations between the child and his 
elders are fundamentally different from those in Euro-American so- 
ciety in which Freudian theory was developed. In Trobriand Island 
society, as Malinowski shows, there are no evidences of an Oedipus 
complex, but there is strong evidence of an analogous repression in 
the relation between the boy and his maternal uncle. There are no 
myths of parricide, but there are mythological and realistic indica- 
tions that boys often hate their maternal uncles and perhaps uncon- 
sciously wish to kill them. The situation is readily understandable. 
At puberty the boy must leave his father, who has reared him and 
given him great affection, and go to live in the village of his uncle, 
from whom he receives his status and property, and to whom it is 
his duty to render obedience. The father tries to keep his son as long 
as possible, and some chiefs manage to keep theirs in spite of the 
prevailing custom.^® 

Certainly this uncle-hatred cannot be interpreted as sexual rivalry, 
but is rather a general rebellion against authority. The boy naturally 
wants to continue all the pleasures associated with his childhood 
home, including his affectionate relation to his father as well as to 
his mother. The uncle symbolizes the frustration of these wishes, and 
hence tends to become an object of hatred. By the same token, it is 
probable that much or most of the son-father antagonism in our 
society is due to the father’s general role as austere authority and 
frustrator of wishes, rather than to his frustrating the specific wish 
for the mother. It is suggestive that in Germanic and North- 
European countries generally this austere role of the father and the 
obedience role of the son are more pronounced than in America. It is 
in those countries that Freudian psychology had its birth. 

Freudianism, as a general dynamic theory of hpman wis^ies and 
frustrations, is essentially sound. It represents an epoch-making con- 
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tribution to science which is strengthened and made even more 
significant by the kind of criticisms leveled at it in this chapter. 
The specific criticism involved m our present discussion is that 
Freudians tend to assume culture to be a constant and to be more 
a result than a cause of the family interaction processes which they 
have so well revealed. Rather, the present writer would say, culture 
patterns are determined by a great many causes outside of family 
relationships and the love behavior system, and these culture patterns 
then force the family and love relationships into certain specific 
channels. 
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THE CULTURAL HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE FAMILY 


Chapter V 

THE PRE-HISTORY AND ETHNOLOGY OF 
THE FAMILY 

1. THEORIES OF FAMILY EVOLUTION 

General Comparison of Primitive and Civilized Family Sys- 
tems. — ^America’s material culture is far more advanced and complex 
than, that of the Trobriands. Also, a description of the American eco- 
nomic system would require much more space than a description of 
the Trobriand economic system. Yet, in comparing family systems, 
America does not seem to require a much greater space than does 
the more primitive people. Family systems in general have a certain 
complexity, a certain wealth of detail in their pattern, which is much 
the same in civilized as in primitive societies. Civilization does not 
elaborate the family Eastern as it does the material culture and the 
economic organization. In some respects many primitive family sys- 
tems are more complicated than our own. On the other hand, it 
cannot be said that the family system as a whole tends to become 
more impoverished as civilization advances. It grows thinner in spots, 
but more elaborate elsewhere. 

We are not sure whether or not the family culture permits wider 
latitude of personal behavior as civilization advances. It may perhaps 
do so in the most modern, liberal civilizations. Rousseau held that 
primitive man was free and natural’' in his behavior. He inaugu- 
rated the doctrine of the "happy savage.” Later, Spencer, Wester- 
marck, and others, who studied primitive life in the concrete, came 
to the opposite conclusion. Namely, they asserted that primitive man 
was the slave of custom, enjoying less personal freedom than do we. 
Primitive customs were different from ours, but they had to be obeyed 
more strictly than we obey ours. The most recent view of primitive 
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life takes neither extreme position. Malinowski, who best represents 
this modern view, shows that his Trobrianders violate their mores 
just as we violate ours, and that the penalty for violation differs 
with the circumstances as it does with us. He narrates several cases 
of scandal among his Trobriand friends, and the stories read very 
much like episodes in our own society. Sometimes the offender ‘‘gets 
away with’^ a violation of the strictest taboo, and sometimes he pays 
the extreme penalty. A Trobriand youth violated the exogamy taboo 
by repeated sexual relations with a “classificatory” sister. Although 
this violation was known to several persons, nothing was done about 
it until the girl’s regular and legitimate lover became jealous. Then 
the offending youth was insulted and humiliated until, by jumping 
from a tall palm tree, he committed the required suicide.^ 

What Culture Patterns Are Characteristically “Primitive”? — 
Can any generalizations be made as to how civilized family patterns 
differ from pre-literate family patterns? Many of such generaliza- 
tions as have been made are unsound, because they assume our Euro- 
American system to be t 3 rpical of all civilizations, and ignore the fact 
that China, Japan, India, the Mohammedan world, and Soviet Russia 
are also true civilizations. Surely it would be unsound to generalize 
from the comparison made in Chapter I between a single civilized 
and a single primitive culture. Yet from a wide and unprejudiced 
view of several cultures the following tentative statements may be 
offered. 

1. The ignorance of paternity, and the failure to give the biological father 
a major role in relation to the child, are confined to primitive cultures, but 
not to the most primitive. 

2. Magical control of biological processes diminishes, and scientific control 
increases, with advancing civilization. 

3. There is a tendency for kinship relations to be less specifically dis- 
criminated, and less socially important, in civilized societies. 

4. In civilized cultures there is generally a supreme organization of power 
known as government, which enforces a code of more or less formal and 
written law. This legal code is somewhat differentiated from the more in- 
formal group mores, so that “legal” and “illegal” cease to be, as they were 
with primitive peoples, the exact equivalents of “right” and “wrong.” The 
governmental power is differentiated from the family and religious power, 
and from the powers inherent in mere rank. It may override these other 
powers at certain points and may protect or persecute certain kinds of in- 
dividual behavior independently of these other powers. 

6. Only in civilized cultures is there a differentiated institution (the 
school) for the education of the young. 
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These points might be boiled down still further into three generali- 
zations: (1) civilization reduces magic and animism, and assigns 
greater role to common-sense and scientific procedures; (2) civiliza- 
tion tends to replace the kinship organization of society by an organi- 
zation based upon definite geographic boundaries, military and legal 
power; (3) civilization brings external storage of symbols (writing 
and records) and develops specialized institutions (schools, etc.) for 
the teaching and use of these new symbolic techniques. These changes 
are not peculiarly related to the family system, but are rather changes 
in the general culture. 

Most attempted comparisons between primitive cultures in general, 
and civilized cultures in general, in regard to specific family patterns, 
are unsound. If we consider all the historical and ethnological evi- 
dence we cannot be sure that cultural evolution involves any con- 
sistent trend toward greater monogamy or polygamy, toward greater 
or less sex freedom, toward greater or less equality of the sexes, 
toward greater or less freedom in the choice of mate, toward a 
stronger or weaker bond between parent and child. 

Theories of Family Evolution. — In the past, sociologists have 
tried to formulate a theory of the evolution of the family. It was 
thought that some one formula might cover the history of the family 
everywhere.* 

(1) The Classical Theory. — The first thinkers to formulate such 
a general law of family evolution were Plato and Aristotle. Their 
main thesis was that the family was at first patriarchal, as was 
decidedly true of the early stages of their own civilization. In 1861 
Sir Henry Maine presented this theory to a later generation of soci- 
ologists. The earliest Greek, Roman, and Hebrew history seemed to 
betoken a patrilocal, patrilineal, formally or informally polygynous 
family. Women-centered families seemed to be a product of civili- 
zation and sophistication ; the father-centered family was more primi- 
tive and natural and hence the original form. 

(2) The Evolutionary Theory. — In the late nineteenth century 
the study of primitive peoples was first carried to the point of careful 
observation. At the same time archeology was revealing history much 
anterior to Romulus, Homer, and Abraham. Evidence appeared to 
show that human society had not been originally a patriarchate. In 
fact, it seemed more probably to have started with something like 
matriarchy, or at least a woman-centered family. Bachofen, in Das 
Mutterrechty put forth the new theory. Spencer, Lewis Morgan, 
McClepnan, Lubbock, and Tylor contributed. The burden of their 
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theory in general terms was that the original condition of man was a 
very loose family life approaching sexual promiscuity, in which the 
mother-child bond was the only stable and certain family relationship. 
Under conditions of poverty and scarcity there tended to be female 
infanticide, leading to a surplus of males. This led to polyandry. 
Then with increasing food supply the sex ratio decreased ( i.e., females 
increased), man could afford to keep more women as a luxury, 
polygyny developed. Finally, maturing ethical ideals and the demand 
for justice led to monogamy. During the earliest stages of promiscuity 
and polyandry the woman-child relation was the center of the family. 
The father's relationship was at first unknown to the primitive mind, 
the child was personally related to its mother only, receiving general 
protection and food supply from all the men of the group. Under 
polyandry the identity of the father was of course uncertain. But 
under polygyny, with a surplus of women and of wealth, and an 
obvious identification of fathers, the center of power in the family 
was transferred to the man. He became the owner of his wives and 
children as well as of his herds. He was now sure what child was 
his, and while leaving the young child in its mother's physical care, 
he assumed the right to control its destiny. This theory has been 
called the evolutionary theory of the family and is particularly asso- 
ciated with Herbert Spencer. 

The evolutionary theory was based upon much more evidence than 
was the earlier patriarchal theory. One kind of evidence was the 
frequency with which ethnologists were reporting matrilineal sys- 
tems of relationship and matrilocal families among the primitive 
hunting peoples. These facts, conjoined with the frequency of the 
paternal family among pastoral peoples and in early civilization, lent 
support to the hypothesis that the mother-centered family was earlier. 
The evolutionary theory, however, was not based upon observed evi- 
dence alone. It was not entirely an inductive theory. The evidence 
could have been interpreted in other ways. Two general thought- 
patterns of the time were partly responsible for the interpretation 
that was chosen. 

First, the theory of general evolution, resulting from Darwin’s 
work, had taken scientific men by storm. It was natural to interpret 
all change in terms of evolution. Herbert Spencer’s great contribu- 
tion was to apply the principles of biological evolution to the evolu- 
tion of society or culture. Since biological evolution proceeded by a 
series of stages passing gradually from one form of life to the next, 
the same process was assumed to be true of culture. In Tylor’s words, 
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institutions of man are as distinctly stratified as the earth on 
which he lives. They succeed each other in series substantially uni- 
form over the globe, independent of what seem the comparatively 
superficial difierences of race and language, but shaped by similar 
human nature acting through successively changed conditions in 
savage, barbaric, and civilized life.*^® 

Morgan put the evolution of culture as a whole into three stages: 
savagery, barbarism, and civilization, with several subdivisions of 
each. He held that every society must pass through these stages in 
the given order, just as every child must pass through the same 
stages of growth.^ As we shall see later, these early social evolu- 
tionists were gravely mistaken as to the nature of the cultural process. 

The second controlling thought-pattern was the prevalent attitude 
of regarding civilized man as the antithesis of primitive man. Civi- 
lized man was monogamous, therefore primitive man must have been 
the opposite, in other words, promiscuous. This notion reconciled in 
a way the new scientific doctrine of evolution with the older religious 
attitude. Man might have evolved from a brute, but, after all, it was 
comforting to see how far he had evolved. 

One important bit of deductive reasoning in the evolutionary theory 
was as follows. Since early man could not have understood repro- 
duction, and modern man does, there must have been a time when 
man first discovered that he equally vrith woman was responsible for 
the birth of a child. This discovery would tend to awaken in the 
man a possessive attitude toward the child, and a desire to dominate 
and control in the family relations to which before he had been 
indifferent. The couvade has been interpreted as symbolizing this 
new discovery. 

(3) Westermarck’s Theory, — Then Westermarck carefully went 
through the accumulated data upon primitive peoples and came to a 
very different interpretation. The main pattern he could see in all 
these primitive data, from lowest to highest tribes, was monogamy. 
Cases of promiscuity, polyandry, and polygyny seemed to him merely 
temporary aberrations, which were not any more common in the 
lower than in the higher stages. He considered also the mammals and 
the birds, and found monogamy there. Especially among the apes he 
found it. He concluded that man had not evolved toward monogamy, 
but had always been fundamentally monogamous. Other patterns 
were merely pathological and temporary developments. Healthy, nor- 
mal human nature would sooner or later eliminate them, or it would 
degenerate and the degenerating group would die out.® 
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As Galverton has pointed out, the late Victorian intellectuals seized 
upon Westermarck’s theory with great enthusiasm. It was more com- 
forting than Spencer ^8 theory, because it gave a perfect sense of 
security about human nature.® After all, then, even though man might 
have evolved physically, his moral character has been essentially con- 
stant. Although occasionally going astray, he has always preferred 
monogamy, as did even his animal ancestors. Here, at least, was one 
principle of life which could be regarded as fundamental and 
unchanging. 

Westermarck was seriously biased in his use of the animal evidence 
for monogamy. He overlooked much evidence to the contrary. He also 
placed undue stress on the fact that monogamy is practiced by the 
majority of individuals in most primitive tribes. This is beside the 
point. It is not the majority practice of monogamy, but monogamy 
as a compulsory standard, about which the main controversies have 
centered. Westermarck was also guilty of dangerous reasoning when 
he held that the universal trait of male jealousy would tend to main- 
tain monogamy. This illustrates the common fallacy of psychologiz- 
ing about culture. 

Calverton has held that both the Westermarckian and the evolu- 
tionary theories were rationalizations motivated by the dominant 
cultural ideals of the era in which they were brought forth. Both 
theories were used by moralists; contemporary mores were uncon- 
sciously at work in producing them. 

(4) There is today a fourth theory, or, perhaps better, a lack of 
theory, concerning the origin and evolution of the family. The pre- 
vailing thought of today resembles the evolutionary theory in holding 
that the mother-child relationship is the most fundamental, and that 
the father-child relation, the permam^ent husband-wife relation, or the 
husband-and-two-wives relationship are secondary. In a sense, then, 
it points toward some degree of early matriarchy and promiscuity. 
The most thoroughgoing presentation of this theory is Robert Brif- 
fault’s three-volume work, significantly entitled The Mothers.'^ We 
have already noted to what extent the various family relations may 
be regarded as subcultural. But the present-day theory utterly rejects 
the Spencer-Morgan formulae of universal or natural stages of devel- 
opment. It is not at all convinced, as Spencer was, that the matri- 
lineal pattern preceded the patrilineal, or that polyandry in general 
preceded polygyny, or that looser sexual relations preceded more 
regulated relations. Regarding monogamy it agrees in a way with 
Westermarck, that monogamy has been present at all stages and is 
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not more characteristic of high civilizations than it is of hunting 
tribes. But the present-day theory, unlike Westermarck, does not look 
upon compulsory monogamy as a ‘‘norm*^ from which other forms are 
pathological variations. It does not know what the norm is. 

The present-day theory accepts cultural change, but regards this 
as a very different process from biological evolution and from the 
biological growth of an individual. Cultural change follows different 
sequences in different areas. It depends always upon chance combi- 
nations of circumstances. It cannot be described by a universal 
formula or a single curve like the curve of bodily growth. 

Ethnologists today are interested in rather specific questions. They 
do hope to discover general principles, but these general principles 
are of a very different sort from those which Spencer and Wester- 
marck and Morgan so enthusiastically pursued. The specific kind of 
problem which interests anthropologists today may be illustrated by 
the following passage from Lowie : 

Though no attempt is made here to exhaust the extant varieties of orthodox 
marriage, one more additional type may be cited. It is characterized by the 
marriage of a man not with his motheris brother’s daughter, but with the 
daughter of his mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter. . . . Eestricted to 
Australia, it occurs both in the central and western sections, its area of dis- 
tribution adjoining that of the cross-cousin marriage.* 

The Value of the Ethnological Study of the Family* — ^The stu- 
dent may fail to see in these very technical ethnological discussions 
any significance for the present and the future of the family. He may 
crave a comprehensive statement of the old-fashioned kind which 
gives some meaning to the myriad of recorded facts. He wants to 
know in simple terms whence the family came and whither it is going. 
^‘What is it all about anyway?” expresses a common attitude. To 
some such inquirers one might reply that a simple mind requires a 
simple explanation. But there are others to whom such a reply is not 
fair, because they may have intelligence and eagerness for knowledge 
and yet hesitate to devote time to a study whose goal and significance 
they cannot see. 

Therefore, let it be frankly stated, that the study of the family 
systems of primitive peoples has only an indirect value in xmder- 
standing the present family system, in adjusting ourselves or friends 
to this system, or predicting its future. But this indirect value may be 
greater than the formerly supposed direct values. The value consists, 

* Bobert H. Lowie, Primitive Qoeiety, Liveright, 1925, p. 38. By penniBsioiL 
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first, in learning the how of social processes rather than the whaty 
where, or when, and in acquiring a certain inoculation of the mind 
against fallacies. The objective is not to learn facts as facts, but to 
acquire methods of thinking. If one is going to reason seriously about 
the family, he needs a set of mental tools that are fit for a mature 
and intelligent mind. Common sense” is not enough. 

The more we study the facts, the less we can see any grand scheme 
of evolution of the family system. But at the same time we gain an 
insight into the ways in which changes occur. We thereby become 
able to make somewhat better than a fifty-fifty guess as to what the 
next change may be. If we can visualize more clearly the next step 
forward, even though we do not see the distant goal, science will not 
have been in vain. That seeming clear vision of the whole road behind 
and ahead, which the older philosophies gave us, was but a mirage. 
We give up this whole system of false knowledge ; in return we gain 
a few fragments of real knowledge. 

Second, the study of the primitive family gives us a feeling for the 
limits of variation of human family patterns. We become better able 
to distinguish myths and absurd predictions from possible realities. 
To use an analogy, there are many strange forms of animal life. How, 
then, can we be reasonably sure that centaurs and three-headed ele- 
phants never existed or will never exist ? Not by deductive reasoning, 
but by inductive knowledge of the animals which have been actually 
observed. This concrete experience gives us some idea of the limits 
of biological possibility. Similarly, a wide acquaintance with actual 
cultures gives us a sense of the subcultural limits of cultural 
possibility. 

The study of primitive peoples teaches that, whenever some grotesque and 
seemingly dangerous trait arises, such as sexual hospitality, it always carries 
its strict limitations which prevent its becoming a general rule of life. The 
Chuckchi, for example, are reputed to practice sexual communism. To those 
advocating sex freedom in our own society, this appears as one bit of evi- 
dence that such a state is indeed satisfactory to human nature. Closer in- 
vestigation shows that the Chuckchi ^^promiscuity” consists of small groups 
of not over ten men each, who agree to share wives in common. However, no 
two members of such a group belong to the same camp. The motive is evi- 
dently to provide sexual satisfaction when a man is away from home, and 
a man rarely has opportunity to exercise his potential rights. Furthermore, 
bachelors, who would seem to need such a privilege more than married men, 
are rarely admitted to such agreements, probably because they have nothing 
to contribute in return. Again, brothers do not enter into such agreements 
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with one another. It is apparent that sneh a custom, limited as it is, does not 
destroy the essential fact of individual marriage, and the basic principle of 
sexual exclusiveness in marriage. That such a custom could have been prac- 
ticed for an indefinite period without leading to a still greater degree of 
promiscuity, illustrates the tremendous regulating power of culture over 
sex behavior. 

The “Psychologizing” Fallacy in Judging Culture-Patterns. — 
Cultural patterns may appear to have the same intrinsic reasonable- 
ness, the same self-evident justification, the same sacred inviolability, 
as do subcultural. Our feeling toward a practice furnishes no evidence 
as to the necessity of the practice or as to whether or not a substitute 
is possible. The ethnologically unsophisticated person will tend to 
regard any custom of his people as springing from inevitable laws of 
human nature. This sense of inevitability and naturalness attaches 
to customs which are peculiar to one’s own society, as well as to 
customs which are nearly universal among mankind. For this reason 
psychological arguments about the value or necessity of customs are 
dangerously misleading. 

Psychological reasoning, or psychologizing, '' about culture,® is the 
practice of interpreting alien customs (behavior and social relation- 
ships) in terms of our own cultural sentiments or values, which we 
naively assume to be universal. 

An American audience witnessed a presentation of an ancient Hindu play, 
the Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa. Here the king, after mourning his sup- 
posedly deceased wife, marries a second wife, through whom a valuable 
political connection is obtained. Then his first wife reappears, and confronts 
him in the presence of the second. The Western audience, although familiar 
with the cold fact that bigamy is permissible, does not expect such a solution 
under these very realistically portrayed circumstances, so appealing to its 
own cultural sentiments. Certainly such a fine king, who so tenderly and 
sincerely mourned his beloved wife, could not submit her to such an igno- 
minious role. Certainly one of these women will withdraw from the picture. 
The first will commit suicide, or depart, or the second will abdicate. The 
obviously high character of both calls for some such noble resignation. Again, 
one thinks there may be a fight. The drama has been so far peaceful, but 
there lurk in it the germs of conflict. The situation, for example, had been 
secretly “framed up” by the Prime Minister for political advantage and 
maybe vengeance is going to fall upon him. It is quite consistent with Western 
nobility of character to fight under such conditions. One’s honor requires it 
The last solution one dreams of is a happy bigamy. In the absence of cul- 
tural sentiments it is, of course, the simplest and least painful solution. But 
the Western values make it emotionally impossible and grotesque. Tet it is 
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exactly the solution which occurs. It occurs quickly, easily, without conflict, 
and results in the unmitigated joy of all parties. 

The audience gasped with surprise. It was already familiar with Oriental 
polygamy os a custom. But it had imagined this custom to be correlated with 
the feelings which Americans would have if they tried to practice polygamy. 
It had imagined polygamy to involve a more or less constant strain of 
jealousy, requiring some special taboos or conventions to control this jeal> 
ousy. It had imagined the polygamy to be associated with a certain male 
harshness and sexuality, militating against the more ideal and tender feelings 
known in Western marriage; and vaguely hoped that the ^'higher type” of 
Oriental man would avoid the custom. But now the audience learned for the 
first time what polygamy means in Oriental emotions. It acquired empathy, 
or emotional insight, into what it had known only objectively. 

A knowledge of psychology alone, however extensive, is insufScient 
for the interpretation of alien customs or of nascent changes in our 
own customs. It should be combined in the same mind with ethno- 
logical knowledge and ethnological empathy. 

To say that psychology does not explain the family pattern is not 
to deny that this pattern has its psychology. That is, there are always 
strong feelings tied up with the social relationships of the family. 
But these feelings are results more than causes. They adjust them- 
selves to whatever pattern the social structure may take, within 
certain wide subcultural limits. The child is brought up expecting 
to experience certain feelings toward the several persons in his 
environment. In perhaps nine cases out of ten, he develops the feel- 
ings he is supposed to develop, and looks upon them as part of the 
order of nature. The love-wish-pattems of individuals, and the love- 
interaction-pattems of the family groups, are the results rather than 
causes of the cultural or institutional pattern. Only the most ele- 
mentary aspects of love are subcultural. 

Another fallacy may be committed even by those in command of 
the ethnological evidence. This is to draw sweeping conclusions as to 

human nature*' from majority practice as disclosed by ethnological 
surveys such as that made by Hobhouse and colleagues.® 

Even if a very small minority of small tribes stands as an excep- 
tion to some widespread pattern of human behavior or interaction, 
such a pattern loses its claim to universality and hence to a certain 
subcultural imperativeness which might otherwise be attributed to it. 
If a given pattern is followed by the great majority of peoples, we 
may indeed argue that this pattern represents a better adjustment 
under most conditions. But we cannot argue that the rare alternative 
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patterns are psychologically abnormal, that those tribes which prac- 
tice them are “queer,** “degenerate,** or “pathological.** Some indi- 
viduals in every society may be insane, but no whole society is insane, 
even if it be composed of only a hundred individuals. 

2. A SURVEY OF CULTURAL VARIATIONS IN THE FAMILY 

I. The Control of Reproduction : Biological and Social Father- 
hood. — There are traits, even more widespread and fundamental than 
compulsory monogamy, which nevertheless are found not to be uni- 
versal. Such a trait is the linkage of biological with social fatherhood. 
Among the Nairs of Malabar, for example, the father-husband role 
is split into three separate parts. There is, first, the ceremonial hus- 
band, who marries the girl with religious ceremony when she is eleven 
or twelve years of age. This “husband** is then dismissed and never 
again comes into the picture. Then, after the girl reaches puberty, 
comes the lover, who is the biological father of the children. He is 
usually a younger son from Namburuti Brahman groups in the 
vicinity, among whom no younger son may legally marry. However, 
this lover-father has no legal or social status; his children belong 
entirely to their mother. Finally, it is the mother *s brother who 
actually lives with the mother and children and plays the role of 
social father. If such a pattern of life were in violation of “instinct** 
or any inborn biological pattern, it could not be carried out con- 
sistently and regularly even in this one small people.^® 

In Indonesia, Melanesia, and New Guinea there are tribes which 
give no social status to the biological father. In Borneo there are 
peoples among whom the husband must always visit his wife secretly. 
Where the biological father is not socially recognized, his identity 
may or may not be known. Many tribes do not appear to understand 
the biological cause of reproduction. When a woman has a child it is 
attributed to the fact that she has visited a certain sacred spot or 
performed a certain ritual. Among the polyandrous Todas, that hus- 
band who performs the bow and arrow ceremony at the birth of a 
child is regarded as the legal father of the child. Which husband is 
the true father may be unknown. As we have seen, the Trobrianders 
deny the father *s role as progenitor, although they permit him to 
live with the mother and to care for the children.^^ 

Even the maternal relationship is in some cases minimized, though 
no cases are known in which a mother does not for a time, at least, 
care for her own children. In Tonga the father’s sister, instead of the 
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true mother, is the social mother. In primitive Montenegro it is con- 
ventional to deny the child’s relation to its mother and to assume 
publicly that it belongs entirely to its father.^* 

II. The Patterns of Marital Status: Polygamy in General. — 
Polygamy means plural mating and includes polyandry, polygyny, 
and group marriage (a rare and questioned phenomenon). 

Polyandry, or plurality of husbands, as a pattern of marriage is 
comparatively rare. Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg found it in 
only 31 tribes as against 378^ for polygyny and 66 for absolute 
monogamy. Polyandry would seem, deductively, to be correlated with 
a high sex ratio. Among the Todas, one of the best-known polyandrous 
people, this is true. Actual censuses taken showed from 127 to 259 
men for every 100 women, varying with the particular group studied. 
This high sex ratio was maintained by the practice of female infanti- 
cide. As this custom decreased under white influence, the sex ratio 
dropped from 140.6 in 1871 to 127.4 in 1901.^® According to earlier 
theories, this female infanticide is usually a result of poverty. The 
idea is that on the very margin of existence a male has a somewhat 
better chance of keeping alive and of aiding the group to keep alive 
than has a female. The tribe, realizing this, kills some of its girl 
babies. This a priori assumption is itself a debatable one. But, further- 
more, in the Toda case, there is no evidence of such economic neces- 
sity. They are no nearer starvation than many other tribes to whom 
female infanticide is anathema. They are a pastoral people, and pas- 
toral people usually practice polygyny I 

Polyandry also occurs among the agricultural, but not the nomadic, 
Tibetans. But these people do not practice female infanticide, except 
where they have been influenced by the nearby Chinese. Yet these 
Chinese who practice female infanticide are never polyandrous but 
have a certain amount of polygyny. The expected correlation does 
not hold in these cases. All we can say is that polyandry would he 
favored by a high sex ratio and polygyny by a low sex ratio, if all 
other forces were eliminated. But there may be other forces in a 
situation which are stronger than the particular force one is investi- 
gating. Among these forces is the inertia or persistence of a culture- 
pattern because of the conditioning of human emotions to it, long 
after the external conditions which favor the pattern have changed. 

If the sex ratio were the main cause of the numerical pattern of 
mating, then a change in the sex ratio should produce an appropriate 
change in that pattern. What happened, then, when the Toda sex 
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ratio dropped as a result of their discontinuing the killing of girl 
babies? We might expect there would be less polyandry and more 
monogamy as the sexes became more equal. Some change had to take 
place. The one that did take place was this: where formerly three 
brothers shared one wife, now the three brothers tend to share two 
wives! Instead of adopting more monogamy they have taken to a 
form of group marriage in which the multiple>husband pattern still 
holds good.^^ There are usually several different ways of adjusting 
to a given social change. 

Now if we think a little further along these lines, we can see that 
it is reasonable to suppose that polyandry is often Ihe cause of female 
infanticide and a high sex ratio, rather than a result. The actual 
cause of polyandry in any given group is unknown. It is known that 
there is no single, universal cause. In Tibet, the evidence suggests 
that the desire to transmit an estate undivided, instead of dividing 
it among several male heirs, had something to do with it. The 
property-inheritance system is sometimes a result and sometimes a 
cause of the mating pattern. 

Polyffy*'? (plurality of wives) is very common but is seldom prac- 
ticed by more than a minority of the men of a group. Among the 
reindeer Koryak, Jochelson found that only 6 per cent of the men 
had two or more wives each, and a single one had three. In Kulp's 
Chinese village only 14 out of the 182 families were polygynous.^® 
Statistical evidence upon most polygynous peoples is lacking, but it 
is reasonable to suppose that there have been occasional times and 
places where excessive warfare and captured women made it possible 
for a majority of the men to be polygynous. 

Polygyny may be the cause or the result of a low sex ratio, or it 
may be carried on in spite of a high sex ratio, from other causes. 
It has been held that when peoples change from a hunting to a 
pastoral mode of life they change from polyandry or monogamy to 
polygryny. The old theory was that man has a greater advantage than 
woman in a pastoral society because only he can handle the cattle. 
Woman can perform equally well in gardening and root-gathering, 
which require no rapid movement, but man is biologically more 
mobile and hence better able to control animals. In a pastoral society 
animals are the chief source of food, as they are not in most other 
cultures; therefore man becomes the chief provider. The chief pro- 
vider is able to dominate. So man got the habit of dominating woman, 
and therefore could compel her to accept polygyny. The frequent 
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amassing of large wealth in the form of cattle further promoted this 
polygynous tendency. It was possible to support more than one wife. 

Moreover, herdsmen, being nomadic and having their chief prop- 
erty on hoofs instead of in bams, have an advantage in attacking an 
agricultural people. The history of the desert borders is a history of 
periodic raids by nomadic herdsmen upon peaceful villages. The 
village is seldom altogether destroyed ; the herdsman simply robs the 
villager of stored-up food and gets away. The villager cannot retali- 
ate, except when his culture develops to a much higher degree than 
that of the nomad. Only then can he sally forth and ‘‘clean up’’ the 
desert, as the French have done to some extent in Africa. In nomad 
raids it is possible to carry off women as well as food, so the powerful 
pastoral group gratifies its polygynous appetite and becomes further 
wedded to the custom. 

Does polygyny decrease with cultural evolution? Hobhouse, 
Wheeler, and Ginsberg found the correlations shown in Table 1. Thus 

TABLE !♦ 

Percentage of tribes who practice: 


Kind of economic 

General polygyny, 
i.e., permissible 
to all who can 

Any permissible 

the previous col- 
umn plus cases 
of conditional or 
class-restricted 

Monogamy 

without 

permissible 


culture 

afford it 

polygyny 

exception 

Total 

Lower hunters 

29 

86 

14 

100 

Higher hunters 

32 

94 

6 

100 

Dependent hunters .... 

33 

89 

11 

100 

Lower agriculture 

18 

77 

23 

100 

Middle agriculture 

43 

82 

17 

100 

Higher agriculture 

64 

89 

11 

100 

Lower pastoral 

63 

93 

7 

100 

Higher pastoral 

74 

26 

0 

100 

All pastoral 


961^ 


100 

All other peoples 


88 12 
(by unweighted averages) 

100 

* Adapted from L. T. Hobhouae, G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginabcrit. The Material Culture and Social 
Inatitutiona of the Simpler Peoples, London, Chapman and Hall. 1930, p. 160. 


it is statistically proved that there is a correlation between polygyny 
and pastoral culture. The relation, however, is not as striking as 
earlier theories held. 

If these figures be arranged in order of a scale of advancing culture, 
without regard to the kind of culture, they appear as follows. We 
give here only the monogamy column. 
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Percentage 
of tribes 

Culture monogamous 

Lower hunters 14 

Higher himters ^ 6 

D^ndent hunters 11 

Lower agriculture 23 

Lower pastoral 7 

Middle agriculture 17 

Higher pastoral 0 

Higher agriculture 11 


These data fail to show any tendency for monogamy to increase as 
civilization advances. Of course the large major civilizations such as 
Europe and China are not included here. But the ‘‘higher agricul- 
ture in this list includes tribes which use the plow and irrigation. 
They stand relatively very high in the whole scale of cultural evo- 
lution. These results do not controvert Westermarck’s point that the 
majority of individuals are monogamous. Indeed they support Wester- 
marck’s assertion that monogamy is as frequent with the very primi- 
tive as with the more advanced peoples, and refute Spencer’s theory 
of a gradually increasing monogamy. They utterly repudiate, how- 
ever, Westermarck’s final interpretation, because they show that at 
all stages of development mankind does not value monogamy suffi- 
ciently to make it an obligatory standard. 

Is Polygyny Less Natural than Monogamy? — ^Both monogamy and 
polygyny are, from the subcultural point of view, quite “natural” develop- 
ments. Both occur among mammals and birds, monogamy being apparently 
predominant among the highest apes. It is impossible to say that one is more 
fundamentally rooted in human nature than the other. The approximate 
equality of the sexes at birth furnishes a subcultural condition which would 
tend toward the development of monogamous habits, without the presence of 
any specific instinct. But there are other basic facts that are equally bio- 
logical. One is the fact that men differ in strength, ability, and bodily attrac- 
tiveness; another is that men are physically stronger than women; another 
is that men have more frequent sexual drive or at least a greater tendency 
to react to this drive by the active seeking of the opposite sex. Given these 
three biological facts, an interaction process would tend to develop on the 
subcultural level by which the stronger, more sexual, more able, or more 
attractive men would appropriate more than their mathematical share of 
the women. Then, reacting subculturally to interference with their wish 
satisfactions, they would attempt to monopolize these women, to hide and 
to guard them from other men. A mating pattern such as illustrated in 
Figure 1 would tend to develop. 

We note a certain tendency toward the Asiatio polygynous sex relation 
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pattern even where the formal pattern is monogamous. That is, the wealthier 
and more powerftd men actually do gain control of a disproportionate share 
of women. It is they who keep mistresses while also having wives. It is they 
who leave opulent widows, who support idle daughters, employ female ser- 
vants and business assistants. Even though the great bulk of these relation- 
ships may not involve sexual behavior on the part of the wealthy men, the 
whole effect is to transfer a surplus of women to areas of higher social privi- 
lege and prestige, where the total number of men who will be considered as 
maritally suitable by such women is smaller than the number of the women 
themselves. Women tend to gravitate toward the seats of power and wealth, 
leaving a dearth of women in the areas of hardship. The result tends toward 

both polygynous sex relations and 
female celibacy in the more privi- 
leged groups, and polyandrous 
relations and male celibacy in 
the great outside areas. But male 
celibacy exerts a greater protest- 
ing pressure than female, and the 
result is usually prostitution or 
other polyandrous love arrange- 
ments, where males are in excess, 
whereas an excess of females does 
not so often bring an analogous 
result. 

Pursuing further this theoret- 
ical reasoning, it would seem that 
neither monogamy nor polygyny 
could persist indefinitely. Under 
polygyny, the sexually under- 
privileged men might learn to 
accept the power of the over-privileged, taking what satisfactions they could get 
by stealth, favor, or by purchase from the less desirable women. But sooner or 
later the strong men would go too far with their monopoly of women, would 
pyramid too high the privileges flowing from their strength. Then the whole 
structure would topple ; there would be a revolution of the underprivileged, and 
a redistribution of sexual rights along with wealth and power in general. In wars 
and revolutions generally, there is a strong tendency toward rape. Rebels take 
special delight in seizing women who have been protected and monopolized, 
whether polygynously or not, by the former lords and masters. After the 
revolution and the restoration of order, we might expect the class then in 
power to establish strict monogamy to prevent the recurrence of inequality 
in sexual privileges. But new inequalities of wealth and power would arise, 
leading to clandestine polygyny of the more powerful, and the cycle would 
begin again. 


Men Women 



Fio. 1. — ^Normal Mating Pattern under 
Male Dominance, Glasa Inequality, and a Sex 
Ratio of 100. 
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If there is any theoretically “natural” or “normal” law of mating, it would 
seem to consist in such a recurring cycle of change rather than in either 
monogamy or polygyny as an unchanging pattern. To find polygyny normal 
“because men are naturally polygamous,” or to find monogamy normal “be> 
cause their highest ideals are monogamous,” is to think in terms of an in- 
dividualistic psychology which ignores social interaction. 

In actual history such cycles of change have occurred, probably many 
times, but without any regularity, because of the enormous variation of 
circumstances and the persistence of culture patterns after they have become 
ill-adapted to conditions. Some peoples have doubtless maintained polygyny 
for a longer time and in greater measure than would normally be possible, 
through maintaining a low sex ratio. This has been achieved through repeated 
conquest of alien tribes, the enslavement of the captured women, the killing 
or castration of the conquered men, and the death in battle of considerable 
numbers of the conquerors themselves. 

It is a great error to suppose that the chief motive to polygyny is always 
sexual and its chief difficulty is always sexual jealousy. The Kiku3ni wife 
asks, “Why do you not buy another wifet” An Athabaskan chief may have 
several wives whom he uses chiefiy to transport goods. A Kai chief's wife 
welcomes a second wife to help her perform her social obligations ; and sexual 
desire can be so easily gratified outside of marriage that it by itself furnishes 
no incentive to polygyny. One of the commonest motives is the desire for 
more offspring, or the barrenness of the first wife.^^ 

The Stability of Marriage. — ^Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg 
found marriage indissoluble in only 4 per cent of tribes (271 tribes 
giving information). In 48 per cent divorce is so easy that these au- 
thors regard it as obtainable ‘‘at will" by either party or by mutual 
consent. In 23 per cent it is reported to be at the will of the husband 
only. In 24 per cent divorce is allowed only under conditions such as 
infidelity, desertion, cruelty, or barrenness. The conditions may be 
different for the two parties, but neither is free to divorce at his or 
her own will. Divorce at will of wife only is practically non-existent. 
Only two tribes are mentioned as having such a pattern. Superficially 
it appears that in 70 per cent of all primitive tribes divorce is a 
matter of personal discretion, either of the husband or both parties, 
while in 30 per cent of the cases it is subject to specified conditions. 
It is impossible to judge the real situation from such figures, how- 
ever. Even where divorce is said to be at will, public opinion may 
keep divorces to a low figure. To say that a person may do something 
“at will" may mean merely that there is no standardized formal 
penalty for doing it. But there may be a very real penalty. 

Lowie says: “Difficult as it is to generalize, we shall not go far 
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wrong in stating that while the primitive family is not nearly so 
loose a unit as the theoretical power to divorce might suggest it is 
nevertheless on the whole considerably looser than our own, though its 
instability diminishes markedly after the first years of matrimony/’* 

Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg find no correlation between the 
stability of marriage and either the degree of advancement or the 
kind of economic culture. 

III. Marital Selection and the Social Structure. — Endogamy is 
the rule that one must marry within one’s own caste, or other group. 
However, it does not permit marriage of close kin. The group within 
which marriage must occur is rarely a sib or other kinship group. 
It may be a large class or half of the tribe. Usually it is a social 
caste or class. India definitely requires caste endogamy. This rule, 
however, specifically forbids the marriage of a woman to a man of 
lower caste than herself, but does not in like measure restrain the 
marriage of a high-caste man to a low-caste woman. This is restrained 
by social disapproval rather than by religious doctrine. There is a 
great deal of unwritten and loosely defined endogamy in Euro- 
American culture. In parts of Europe it takes legal form as far as 
the church is concerned, in that a Catholic may not marry a Protes- 
tant or Jew. This rule is usually relaxed provided an agreement can 
be made as to the religious education of the children. But in the 
unwritten social mores it may exert considerable pressure. A some- 
what looser regulation disapproves the marriage of a European aris- 
tocrat to a person ‘‘below his station,” although of late even royalty 
have been violating this rule with much publicity. In America, 
despite our democratic ideology, this caste feeling still exists. It be- 
comes an absolute taboo in the South as regards inter-racial marriages. 
There a white person cannot contract a legal marriage with a negro, 
and in many states a negro is one in whom there is the slightest trace 
of black blood. In the North such marriages, though legal in many 
states, are against the mores, and lead to social degradation. 

Exogamy means that one must marry outside of some group to 
which he belongs. Every people has some degree of exogamy because 
certain close relatives are prohibited partners. Relatives nearer than 
first cousin are, with a few rare exceptions (such as brother-sister 
marriage in Egyptian royalty), always under the incest taboo. 
Beyond that, the custom varies in very specific ways. One may marry 
a first cousin of the proper designation, but may be forbidden mar- 

* Op. cU., pp. 6S-70. 
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riage with a member of one’s own sib whose blood relationship is too 
distant to be traced. 

Sib Organization. — Exogamy, when it goes beyond the incest taboo 
upon very close relatives, is usually sib-exogamy. That is, “one’s own 
group,” which one must avoid in marriage, is a group of real or 
hypothetical kin who are related through either the male line (patri- 
lineal), or through the female line (matrilineal), but not both. 
Matrilineal sibs have been called clans, patrilineal sibs, gentes 
(singular, gens). It is simpler to call them both sibs. A sibling is, 
thus, one’s blood brother or sister; or in sib-organized tribes, a mem- 
ber of one’s own sib. Thus one is born into one’s sib; it is not changed 
by marriage or place of residence. In some societies, however, it can 
be socially changed by adoption. 

A sib usually has a name, and this name is in some cases attached 
to every member of the sib. In other cases the person’s sib is merely 
a matter of common knowledge, as is the fraternity of a college 
undergraduate, but not mentioned as part of his name. Our so-called 
family names are not really family names but sib names, because 
they denote our relationship only through the male line. A true 
family name should include the name of one’s mother’s family as 
well, but to continue such an inclusive practice would be obviously 
impossible, because the number of a person’s names might double 
with each generation. The universal need to identify an individual 
in terms of kin, without using an indefinite number of names, seems 
to be one basis of the sib pattern. We are not, however, a sib-organized 
people, because the name is our only sib bond. With a few very 
special exceptions in the immediate family, there are no rights, 
duties, or marriage prohibitions which apply to the father’s kin 
differently from the mother’s kin. The family proper is bilateral. 
In so far as it extends beyond the small group consisting of the 
married pair and their children, the family extends to mother’s kin 
and father’s kin alike. But the sib is unilateral. 

Many peoples are matrilineal or patrilineal, in that they give a 
greater recognition to the mother’s kin or to the father’s kin within 
a limited circle of known relatives, but still do not have a sib organ- 
ization. Other peoples are sib-organized throughout. That is, a limited 
number of sibs are extended to include the whole tribe, and every 
individual is definitely known as belonging to one of these sibs. 

In ordinary sib-organized tribes, the great majority of persons in 
the tribe are of course potential mates. In some tribes, however, the 
exogamous group becomes half the tribe. The Winnebago are divided 
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into two patronymic* exogamous sibs. Such a scheme is called dual 
organization, and the two sibs moieties. 

One of the most interesting exogamous systems is that of the Kariera of 
Australia. The tribe is divided into two moieties, which we might call A and 
B, and each moiety into two classes, 1 and 2. Children belong to the father’s 
moiety but to the opposite class of that moiety. Matings thus occur as follows : 

Man Woman 

A1 marries B1 and their children are A2. 

A2 marries B2 and their children are Al. 

B1 marries Al and their children are B2. 

B2 marries A2 and their children are 

Sib-organized peoples are loosely called totemic peoples, because 
commonly the sib is named after some animal or natural object 
known as a totem. The members of each sib have a special attitude 
toward their own totem, which is different from the attitude of other 
persons. There is no universal way of expressing this attitude, how- 
ever. Sometimes there is a taboo against the eating of the totem 
animal by the members of the sib, while others may freely eat it. 
This is far from universal, however. In other cases, all members of a 
tribe refrain from eating the totem animals of all the sibs. In this 
case we may suspect that subcultural forces will see to it that the 
totems are carefully selected so as not to risk starvation. Sometimes, 
however, the sib has no totem, but is given a name merely designating 
some supposed characteristic of its members. The Crow sibs, for ex- 
ample, are called ‘ ‘ They-bring-game- without-shooting, ” ‘‘ Bad-war- 
honors, ‘‘Bad-leggings,’* and so on. In some tribes each sib is 
assigned definite hunting lands. In others each sib has its own special 
ceremonies. In Siberia each sib sometimes has its own shaman or 
religious seer. Among the Winnebago each sib has a specialized duty, 
the Bear people exercising police functions, while the tribal chief is 
always chosen from among the Thunderbirds.^® 

Kinship Terminology. — Sib-organized tribes have what Lowie 
calls a Dakota terminology of kinship terms. This system, which is 
characteristic of the Dakota and Iroquois, uses the same word to mean 
father’s brother as that which means father, but it uses a different 
word for mother’s brother. (The word meaning father sometimes is 
extended to all of the father’s male kin.) It has the same word for 
mother’s sister as for mother, but a different word for father’s sister. 

* When it is wished to indicate that the name specifically is transferred through 
the male or female line, without regard to other privileges, property, or status, 
we speak of patronymy or matronymy. 
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This may be contrasted with our own system, in which ‘‘uncle” 
means either father's or mother's brother, while “cousin” means any 
relative beyond the third degree. The Dakota pattern of tying up 
the father's male kindred by the use of a single term naturally 
follows from the fact that these all belong to the same sib.^ 

The older ethnology regarded kinship terms as survivals of previous 
states of marital relation. In Hawaii, for example, no distinction is 
drawn between maternal and paternal kin. The single term “makua” 
designates both parents and all their brothers and sisters, a qualify- 
ing word being added to indicate whether the given relative is male 
or female. From this, Morgan inferred that there must have been in 
earlier days an intermarriage of brothers and sisters. If one's ma- 
ternal uncle were called by the same kinship name as one's father, 
then there must have been a time when one's maternal uncle covld 
have been one*s father. In other words, it was a period of incestuous 
promiscuity. The idea was that kinship terms survive after the social 
relationships they indicate have changed.^^ 

Later ethnologists reject this assumption. The term “father” may 
not mean “ procreator ” but merely some particular group of blood 
kindred. In this case all the near kindred of the parents' generation 
are given the same term. It is not entirely different from our practice 
of calling both mother's and father's brother by the same term 
“uncle.” A much greater number of primitive tribes use separate 
terms for the mother’s and father's kin, after the Dakota system.** 

Preferential Mating. — There are tribes which prescribe whom a 
person shall marry instead of whom he shall not marry. They limit 
the potential mates under certain conditions, at least, to a few indi- 
viduals or even to one. They do not require that he remain unmarried ; 
a substitute is possible if the socially correct mate dies or becomes 
unavailable. The taking of the prescribed mate may be limited to 
certain conditions, or sometimes optional. Such a system is called 
preferential mating. The most common forms of preferential mating 
are the levirate and sororate. 

These are more common, and probably older than the sib-pattem. 
Tylor found the levirate in a third of all primitive tribes known to 
him, and Lowie says that later investigation makes it more frequent 
than that.** The levirate is a pattern in which a man’s wife is taken 
over, upon his death, by the man’s brother. The junior levirate, in 
which only the younger brothers are thus responsible, is the more 
common form. It is only in a few cultures that brothers may share 
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the woman at the same time. The sororate is the taking by a man of 
his wife^s sister, usually only the younger sisters. There are two 
forms : the restricted sororate, in which such a marriage occurs only 
upon the death of the first wife; and the simultaneous sororate, in 
which the man has the several sisters at once. Sisters older than the 
wife are usually excluded, presumably because they are apt to be 
married already to other men. The simultaneous sororate is more 
common than the corresponding type of levirate for the same reasons 
that polygyny is more common than polyandry. 

The sororate and levirate must not be interpreted as privileges. 
They are as much, or more, duties. They are partly devices for 
taking care of certain women, and partly results of the primitive 
concept which makes a group of sisters, or of brothers, a unit. The 
levirate and sororate tend to go together. They tend to produce the 
same kinship terminology as does the sib system. 

Among the Pawnee, a younger brother has sexual relations with 
his older brother’s wife without formal marriage, and is taught to 
love her as he does his own wife.*^ 

Another form of preferential mating which may more frequently 
prove compulsory to the individual, is cross-cousin marriage. First 
cousins are cross cousins when their two sibling-parents are of oppo- 
site sex. If these two siblings are of the same sex, their children are 
parallel cousins. A man may have two kinds of female cross cousins, 
his mother’s brother’s daughter and his father’s sister’s daughter. 
These two relationships sometimes coincide through the previous 
marriage of one’s mother’s brother to one’s father’s sister. Where 
this is not the case, the more usual rule is that the man must marry 
his mother’s brother’s daughter, rather than his father’s sister’s 
daughter. This form of marriage choice appears at scattered points 
in every continent, but is true of only a minority of tribes in each. 
It seems to have a center of distribution in southern Asia, which 
suggests some diffusion. But its appearance at widely scattered points 
suggests that it has also been independently invented in many 
places.^® 

IV. The Transmission of Status and Property: Maternal and 
Paternal Systems. — The evolutionary theory held that the matri- 
lineal family preceded the patrilineal. It explained that at first only 
the mother of a child was known, and that after the discovery of 
fatherhood the man assumed ownership of the family and gave the 
ehild his name. The causes which led to patriarchy also lead to patri- 
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liny, patrilocal* residence, and polygyny. The data obtainable by 
Hobhouse do not always distinguish matrilocal from matrilineal, and 
patrilocal from patrilineal. In only 7 per cent of the tribes was there 
definitely reported to be patriliny with matrilocalism, or matriliny 
with patrilocalism, the great bulk of these cases being in the latter 
class. It seemed reasonable to assume that most matrilineal tribes are 
matrilocal and most patrilineal tribes patrilocal. In another 12 per 
cent of the tribes, there was some other mixed pattern of descent 
which could not be called definitely matrilineal or patrilineal. The 
tribes were then regrouped as maternal (matrilineal or matrilocal 
without any reputed inconsistency), paternal (patrilineal or patri- 
local without any reputed inconsistency), and intermixed. The corre- 
lations follow : 


Numbers of tribes (not per cent) 

Maternal Paternal Intermixed 


Hunters 30 18 22 

Pastoral 1 10 3 

Agricultural 44 47 19t 


t Hobhovisc et exl., op. eit., p. 153. 

There is thus a very definite tendency for pastoral cultures to have 
a father-centered family pattern, and some tendency for the hunters, 
who are the mo.st primitive, to have a mother-centered pattern. If we 
eliminate the pastorals, however, who live under conditions favoring 
patrilocalism, the correlation between stage of development and the 
system of tracing descent is very weak. The lowest hunters show 23 
definitely maternal to 14 paternal tribes; the highest agriculture, 
20 maternal to 24^/^ paternal. Certainly no universal law of evolu- 
tion can be found here. 

If one is looking for such a law, it is further disconcerting to learn 
about a number of relatively advanced tribes which have preserved 
a matrilineal system. The matrilineal Iroquois are more advanced 
than the neighboring Algonkin tribes which are patrilineal. In North 
America generally, north of Mexico, the matrilineal tribes are on a 
higher level than the patrilineal. The great majority of hunting tribes 
which have not developed a sib organization are patrilocal. Lowie says : 

To sum up. There is no fixed succession of maternal and paternal descent ; 
sibless tribes may pass directly into the matrilineal or the patrilineal oon- 
dition; if the highest civilizations emphasize the paternal side of the family, 
so do many of the lowest; and the social history of a particular people can- 

* When the young married couple settles in the man ’s home or community, the 
family is said to be patrilocal; when in the woman’s, matrilocal. 
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not be reconstructed from any generally valid scheme of evolution but only 
in the light of its known and probable cultural relations with neighboring 
peoples.* 

But even Hobhouse’s rough statistical correlations lose much of 
their significance when we come to analyze “maternar' or “paternal” 
family. Tylor has shown that the great majority of peoples really 
have a mixture of paternal and maternal patterns, although it may 
be possible, as Hobhouse has done, to classify them as predominantly 
one or the other. There are at least four traits of a completely ma- 
ternal system: (1) matronymy, (2) matrilocal residence, (3) the 
inheritance of property through the female line, (4) the avunculate, 
or the holding of chief authority over children by their mother’s 
brother rather than by their father. The older ethnologists assumed 
as a matter of course that all these traits went together in one general 
culture complex, but more careful work has shown that they are so 
frequently inconsistent that no such general complex can be asserted. 
Even the transmission of property is often split, some kinds of prop- 
erty being inherited through the male and others through the female 
line. 

Diffusion versus Stages of Evolution as Explanatory Principle. 
— Tylor noticed that the couvade is present among peoples of mixed 
descent but not among the strictly maternal or paternal peoples. 
He reasoned that the couvade characterized the change from the 
maternal to the paternal system. But as Lowie points out, there may 
be certain correlations between traits without any uniformity in 
chronological sequence.^® Ethnologists are gradually learning that 
certain pairs of traits do or do not go together, while at the same 
time they learn that we cannot take several traits and make any 
general rule as to the order in which they will develop. The chief 
reason for this lack of regularity in cultural evolution may be diffu- 
sion. Each tribe even in the primitive world is constantly exposed to 
influences from neighboring tribes. A given trait may spread through 
a region, being adopted by many tribes, some of which are at a low 
and some a high stage of development. This does not mean that a 
tribe will accept any new trait that comes along. Cultures are singu- 
larly resistant to new customs which do not fit into their existing 
pattern. But there are always several points at which a culture is 
susceptible to influence from its neighbors. 

Some of the very primitive tribes which do not yet know the con- 

* B. H. Lowie, Primitive Society, Liveright, 1925, p. 185. By permiBsion. 
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nection between intercourse and paternity are patrilineal. This is 
true of certain Australian tribes and of the Toda and Torres Straits 
Islanders.2^ 

It is true that the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews were patrilineal 
and that the peoples who today make up the bulk of the world’s 
population are descended from patrilineal tribes. This, however, may 
be a geographic accident. The primitive tribes of Siberia are prac- 
tically all patrilineal. The predominant patriliny of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa may be the result of wide diffusion of a trait which just 
happened to get started in a region where diffusion was more rapid 
than in other parts of the world. In several traits of culture, Europe 
and Central Asia show a certain wide uniformity which suggests that 
the tribes of these continents experienced much migration and con- 
tact from an early date. In America, parts of Oceania, and southeast 
Asia, on the other hand, there has been preserved a greater diversity 
of cultures, probably because of the slower development of trans- 
portation and communication, and the less frequent churning up of 
population by migration. 

Matrilineal descent is no longer believed to be evidence of a former 
state of matriarchy, a hypothetical condition in which women sup- 
posedly played the same role of superior power that is played by men 
in most cultures. Various peoples do give unusual powers to women. 
Among the most extreme cases is that of the Khasi, where women own 
all the houses, real estate, and prized family jewels, and transmit 
them from mother to daughter. In one locality a woman holds the 
position of pontiff, and her successor is chosen by a group of female 
kin. Yet, in this same tribe a husband may kill an adulterous wife 
taken in the act, and the head of the household is always male. Among 
the Iroquois, women arranged marriages, owned property, nominated 
and impeached chiefs, but they never held a place in the supreme 
council of the league. In general the treatment of women in matri- 
lineal societies is no better than in patrilineal. And as Lowie says, 
a genuine matriarchate is nowhere to be found.** 

The Methods of Securing a Mate. — Hobhouse, Wheeler, and 
Ginsberg found by their statistical method that in 70 per cent of all 
tribes (numbering 434 altogether) marriage involves some considera- 
tion given for the bride, either in the form of true purchase, gifts, 
a period of service rendered by the bridegroom to the bride’s family, 
or exchange for another bride secured by the bridegroom’s family for 
some member of the bride’s family. The tendency to give considera- 
tion for the bride increases as we go up the cultural scale. It holds 
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good in about 60 per cent of the lower tribes and 80 per cent of the 
higher. Bride purchase, which is one of the forms of * ‘ consideration, * * 
increases from roughly 25 per cent in the lowest to 70 per cent in 
the highest, and shows some correlation with pastoral culture. It is 
most frequent in the two pastoral groups and in the highest agri- 
cultural group. Wife capture, on the other hand, is frequent only 
with the lower hunters, about a fourth of which practice it. On all 
the higher levels of culture it is of negligible frequency, occurring 
in altogether about 9 per cent of all tribes.^® Perhaps we can gen- 
eralize that orderly economic procedure and relationships tend to 
increase as culture advances. As we have seen before, the most certain 
differences between primitive and civilized family systems are in 
those patterns which involve the economic or social system in general, 
rather than purely the family organization. 

The same investigators also ascertained whether the consent of the 
bride to her marriage is or is not required : for 103 tribes the data 
yielded a definite yes answer, for 81^4 no. There is a definite correla- 
tion with economic culture. A considerable majority of agricultural 
peoples require consent ; a considerable majority of hunting and also 
of pastoral tribes do not. 

Several methods of acquiring a mate may be possible in the same 
tribe. Lowie says: 

A Crow may get a wife by buying one or by inheriting his brother's widow, 
he may enter an alliance of love without payment or legitimately acquire 
additional spouses through the sororate after purchasing the eldest daughter 
in the family, or capture an alien woman in an attack on a Dakota camp, 
or under special conditions legitimately take away a tribesman’s wife if she 
has previously been his mistress.* 

The buying of a bride with money or service is, however, a form 
which may harbor very different meanings. In some cases the bride’s 
kin provide a dowry which is greater than the bride price. In such 
cases it is more reasonable to hold that it is the bridegroom who is 
purchased. In the majority of peoples, however, the net economic 
payment seems to be from the man’s to the woman’s family, which 
may reflect the basic biological and subcultural fact of man’s greater 
aggressiveness. Among the Thonga, w^hen a family buys a bride for 
its young man, paying in cattle and hoes, the bride price is supposed 
to pay not only for the woman but for her offspring. If she dies 
childless, her husband’s family may reclaim the bride price; if he 

* B. liowie. Primitive Society, Liveriglit, 1925, p. 25. By permiaeion. 
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fails to pay the price, her children belong to her family. Again, if 
his wife elopes, he may claim as a substitute a bride whom the other 
family may have bought for its son.*® 

But among the Kai peoples of New Guinea, though a bride price 
may be paid, still the wife owns her own property and her children, 
and the husband must pay her family if he breaks her pottery. He 
must also do an equivalent amount of work in return for his wife’s 
economic services.®^ 

V. and VI. Segregation Patterns and the Roles of the Sexes. — 
The status of women has been a matter of considerable interest. Hob- 
house, Wheeler, and Ginsberg by their tribe-counting method find 
that ‘^the position of women in the simpler societies is not favorable 
as judged by modem standards.” There is, moreover, *‘no substantial 
change according to grade or type of culture except that the un- 
favorable tendency is accentuated in the pastoral state.”* Woman is 
inferior in 73 per cent of the agricultural and 87.5 per cent of the 
pastoral tribes. The regional variation is more marked than the varia- 
tion according to grade of culture ; Asia scores highest, then, in order, 
Oceania, South America, North America, Africa, Australia, on the 
scale they made to measure the position of women. This scale was 
made up by considering: (1) whether the husband has a right to 
chastise the wife, (2) whether the wife is protected by her own kin, 
(3) whether the women do the harder work or the work is fairly dis- 
tributed, (4) whether the wife is reported as generally equal or not 
equal in power, (5) whether or not women participate in govern- 
ment.®2 

Lowie, who is interested in the specific patterns more than the sta- 
tistics, shows that: 

First of all, it should be noted that the treatment of woman is one thing, 
her legal status another, her opportunities for public activity still another, 
while the character and extent of her labors belong again to a distinct 
category.! 

In West Siberia and China woman does not add materially to the 
food supply and she is also held in an inferior status. Formerly the 
one fact would have been regarded as the cause of the other. But in 
South America and South Africa where women plant and harvest 
they are nevertheless inferior, and among the Vedda and Andaman 
Islanders where women contribute only moderately to the food supply 

* Op. oit., pp. 174-176. 

t Op. oit., p. 186. , 
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they rank as men’s equals in society. A Kirghiz woman may be bought 
and sold, and divorced at the will of her husband, yet she shares in 
the tribal festivities, pays visits to other communities at her pleasure, 
and is not unfairly burdened with work, since the men till the soil, 
secure food, and tend the cattle. Lowie shows that there is a definite 
attitude toward woman which is spread through a number of con- 
tiguous peoples in Siberia, indicating probable diffusion. This attitude 
is that woman is property, but it does not involve their seclusion. In 
Australia, Melanesia, and New Guinea, there is another widespread 
attitude which stresses the segregation of the sexes. Here, women are 
excluded from public life and from ceremonies, and sometimes do 
not even eat with their husbands. In North America there is no segre- 
gation of the sexes except near the Pacific coast, which fact may indi- 
cate diffusion from Asia. As Lowie says : 

Only in Alaska have the Eskimo men a house from which women are ex- 
cluded; only among the Northern Athabaskans are girls segregated from 
boys and women barred from attendance at any dances; only in California 
do we encounter men’s societies comparable in the jealous exclusion of the 
female sex to the organizations of Melanesia. The reason why the Hupa men 
sleep apart from the women is probably that they have had cultural rela- 
tions with other Californian populations which favored that arrangement.* 

VII. The Role of Children. — The care of children by their own 
parents is sometimes abbreviated by culture. Thus, in the Andaman 
Islands, though faithful monogamy is the rule, there is so much adop- 
tion and transfer of children that the social family unit ceases to 
correspond to the biological. The children, after living for a time in 
one foster home, are then transferred to another, and so on indef- 
initely. The children are visited occasionally by their natural parents, 
and relations of mutual obligation continue between them and all their 
“parents” past and present. Thus a child is insured against orphan- 
age, neglect, or dependency such as occur in our society In Samoa 
the same end is achieved in another way. Ten to twenty persons, in- 
cluding several married couples, may live in a household, and all the 
children then living in that household are equally protected by the 
ruler of the house regardless of their biological origin. Moreover, 
when mistreated and also in other cases they leave their own house- 
holds temporarily to live with neighboring relatives, who assume a 
parental responsibility for them.^^ 

One of the most interesting patterns is teknon3miy, the naming of 

* B. H. Lowie, Primitive Society, Liveright, 1925, p. 197. By permission. 
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parents after their children. Tylor knew of thirty peoples who prac- 
ticed this custom. Among the Ewe, for example, when a child is bom, 
its parents are henceforth addressed not by their own names, but as 
‘‘Father (or Mother) of K 

The role to which children are trained varies enormously. Among 
the Manus people of Melanesia the child is taught to be skilful in 
swimming and climbing, and is imbued with such an extreme respect 
for property that he even comments upon the possible ownership of 
a morsel of food seen floating about in the water. On the other hand, 
he strikes and insults his parents with impunity.^® In Samoa, though 
trained to give a decorous respect to elders, he is allowed to run about 
freely in parties which spy upon adolescent love-making and gather 
to witness the process of childbirth. Free sex play is tolerated and 
even encouraged among children in many peoples. In Samoa, children 
of about six to twelve are made responsible for the supervision of 
their younger brothers and sisters, and devise various methods to 
prevent the latter ^s annoying adults. When adolescence comes, the 
child is relieved of this responsibility and enters upon a more interest- 
ing and less burdensome life. 

VIII. Love Patterns and Taboos: Affection. — Sometimes the 
tender love emotions are directed toward persons of one^s own sex, 
toward one’s parents, or children, while only sexual passion is directed 
toward the mate. Again, as in nineteenth century Anglo-Saxon cul- 
ture, there is a tendency to emphasize the tender attitude between 
man and wife, and to conceal or restrain passion, with the frequent 
result that the sex relation often becomes most highly satisfying out- 
side of wedlock. 

Extra-Marital Sex Relations. — ^In no people is sexual intercourse 
in practice confined exclusively to marriage. There are wide differ- 
ences as to the extent and the toleration of extra-marital intercourse. 
Generally speaking, it is tolerated before marriage more freely than 
afterwards. Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, counting all the tribes 
for which information on this point was obtainable, classed 56^^ as 
condemning and 67^2 as condoning premarital unchastity. They do 
not give comparable figures for adultery, but found that in 48^^ out 
of some 500 tribes there was public punishment for adultery. The 
sentiment which permits a husband to punish his wife privately for 
adultery, in some cases even by death, is much more widespread than 
is this public punishment. The above investigators found 41% tribes 
in which there was some wife-lending or exchange, including sexual 
hospitality, and 8 tribes having “ceremonial unchastity. “ In general 
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they found ** unchastity” to be more frequent in the hunting cultures 
than in the pastoral or agricultural.®^ 

It is difficult to say what unchastity means when the term is applied 
to a culture radically different from our own. Thus in speaking of 
polygyny we do not say that it is unchaste because we recognize that 
it is fully approved by the society which practices it. Yet among many 
peoples premarital sex relations are no more disapproved than is 
polygyny. To be logical, we should apply either the standards of ap- 
proval of our own society, or the standards of the tribe we are study- 
ing. Hobhouse tends to imply, through his choice of terms, a sort of 
intermediate standard which gives '‘due faith and credit” to the 
mores of alien peoples in some matters but not in others. We need 
to know more about the different grades of approval and disapproval 
among non-Euro-American peoples. They, no more than we, evaluate 
behavior as morally black or white. Again, whereas our culture makes 
a sharp moral discrimination between marital and extra-marital rela- 
tions, other cultures often make discriminations within the extra- 
marital sphere which seem as important to them as our standards do 
to us. For example, a Crow Indian belonging to one of two rival mili- 
tary organizations may, during a limited period at the beginning of 
each spring, steal the wife of a member of the other organization, 
provided that he was formerly on terms of intimacy with that 
woman.®® 

Sexual Perversions. — Homosexuality has been given a normal and 
recognized role in culture. Among the Greeks, whom we regard as 
highly civilized, pederasty was common and recognized. The sex life 
of a leading male citizen might be divided between his wife, a hetaira 
or publicly appearing, intellectual woman companion, and a boy. 

Social Avoidances and Privileged Familiarities. — ^Lowie, after 
studying the attitudes and practices between near of kin in a wide 
range of primitive tribes, generalizes that “social and sexual restric- 
tions go hand in hand.” In other words, to whatever person one’s 
sexual approaches are especially forbidden, toward that person also, 
generally speaking, custom requires some special restraint in con- 
versation or social intercourse. Lowie also arrives at the converse 
generalization, that “licensed familiarity obtains between potential 
mates.”®® 

Parent-in-law taboos are frequent. For example, among the 
Yukaghir in Siberia, a daughter-in-law must avoid looking into the 
face of her father-in-law or her husband’s elder brother, and a son- 
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in-law must likewise not look into the face of his father-in-law or 
mother-in-law. Freud explains parent-in-law taboos as devices to aid 
the repression of incestuous desires. Lowie makes two criticisms of 
this theory : first, that the taboos have a very capricious distribution, 
being present, for example, among the Navaho Indians and absent 
among the neighboring Hopi; second, that the attitude associated 
with the taboos is one of respect and not one indicative of mental 
conflict between hostility and incestuous desire. The right kind of 
explanation is sociological rather than psychological. Tylor makes an 
approach to such an explanation by showing that the mother-in-law 
taboo is correlated with matrilocal residence. His statistics, however, 
are questioned. Lowie shows that diffusion is important, but that the 
culture patterns of a tribe in matters of residence and so on may 
determine whether or not the tribe will imitate the given taboo when 
exposed to its diffusion.^® 

Lowie tells an anecdote regarding a Kirgiz woman who was prohibited 
from using the common words for lamb, wolf, water, and rushes because 
they formed part of the names of her relatives by marriage. One day she 
was obliged to tell her husband that a wolf was carrying off a lamb through 
the rushes on the other side of the water. She expressed herself in some such 
terms as these: ‘‘Look yonder, the howling one is carrying the bleating one 
through the rustling ones on the other side of the glistening one !”* 

The Diffusion of Family Patterns. — ^In general, geographic dif- 
fusion seems to be a better principle than stage of development in 
explaining why any given tribe has certain family patterns. Diffu- 
sion is far from a complete explanation, however, since many of the 
traits show a very scattered distribution. Many seem to have origi- 
nated independently at several points, and to have diffused from those 
centers to some neighbors but not to other neighbors equally near. A 
tribe does not automatically imitate every custom it observes among 
its neighbors. Whether it will imitate or not depends upon whether 
its existing culture-patterns are favorable to the reception of the 
new trait. 

Harriet Behrend and Josephine Perry at Vassar College have 
plotted on maps the principal Hobhouse data on family traits. They 
found several interesting geographic concentrations; monogamy is 
prevalent in Indonesia and polygyny especially prevalent in Africa; 
the great bulk of the wife-lending tribes are confined to Australia, 
Africa, and North America. Although Hobhouse gives data on some 


Op. cit., p. 85. 
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400 tribes, the data on most of them are so incomplete or uncertain 
as to make generalizations dangerous. 
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THE FAMILY IN HISTORICAL AND CONTEMPORARY 
CIVILIZATIONS 

1. THE HISTORY OF THE EURO-AMERICAN FAMILY 

Let ufi now trace briefly the history of our own Euro- American 
family system. This history is interesting and important in itself, but 
is no longer regarded as a universal series of evolutionary stages 
through which all cultures must pass. Other societies have probably 
experienced quite different sequences of stages. 

Pre-Ancient Civilizations. — The civilizations of Egypt, Sumer, 
and the Aegean region, in the period between 3000 and 1000 b.c., may 
be called pre-ancient to distinguish them from the more familiar 
ancient civilizations of Greece and Rome of 1000 b.c. to a.d. 400. In 
pre-ancient Egypt, at least, there was nothing of the patriarchal pat- 
tern which characterized ancient civilizations. Women participated 
freely in government and social life. Cleopatra, though belonging to a 
later period, represented this Egyptian tradition which was in such 
contrast to the culture of Rome. Women banqueted with men; the 
goddess Isis took precedence over the god Osiris. In marriage con- 
tracts the man was obliged to stipulate in advance the support he 
would give his wife. A wife was described by one writer as “glad 
and gladdening like the midday sun.^’^ The husband was counselled 
to “be not hard on her, for she will be more readily moved by persua- 
sion than force.’’ Men in Egypt were often named after their 
mothers; this matrilineal tradition greatly surprised the Greek his- 
torian Herodotus. 

In Babylon there were customs of ritual or sacred prostitution. 
Priestesses in the temple gave themselves to men who entered. 

Ancient Civilizations: The Greek Family. — The Aryan peoples, 
who came from the North and founded the civilizations of Greece, 
Rome, Persia, and India, had a patriarchal, patrilineal family pat- 
tern. After these newer civilizations had become established, family 
life and the status of woman appeared much changed. We do not 
know the details of this change. It was more probably the result of 
the diffusion of Aryan traditions than an adjustment to new economic 
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conditions. Speaking generally of the Greek, Roman, and Hebrew 
cultures of 1000 to 0 b.c., they were patriarchal, the father originally 
having power of life and death over his wife and children. He could 
freely divorce a wife, could take concubines and resort to prostitutes, 
but the wife had no such freedom. The wife was confined to the home 
and menial duties; she did not dine, or appear in public, with her 
husband. There was no semblance of chivalric or romantic love. Here 
we have a pattern essentially like that of modem China and the 
Mohammedan realm. Let us note its national variations. 

In the Greek variety, there was monogamy in the sense that only 
one wife enjoyed full status. But concubines wore permitted, as in 
China. In addition there were the hetairaey prominent in Athenian 
life. These were intellectual, refined women living in sexual freedom, 
who dined publicly with men and wielded considerable influence in 
government. Many great statesmen enjoyed especially close and af- 
fectionate liaisons with them. The homosexual love of boys was also 
a recognized custom. Society was a men’s club. Women, however they 
were treated in actuality, were verbally pronounced to be inferiors. 
Hipponax remarked that a wife gives a man two days of happiness, 
the day of her marriage and that of her death. This should be con- 
trasted with the Egyptian verbalization noted above. Even the radical 
Socrates advised men to talk little with their wives. Children were 
under the paternal power and could be married without their own 
consent. Infanticide by exposure was permitted. It seems, however, 
that the father did not enjoy such extreme powers in Greece as in 
early Rome. 

In Sparta, women had greater power, but society was regulated by 
a eugenic ideal. Weak infants were exposed to death in order that 
the race might be strengthened. Boys were taken from the family 
home and reared in military barracks. 

The Roman Family. — The early Roman family was more monoga- 
mous, concubinage being more limited. But it was also more intensely 
patriarchal, the father having power of life and death over the whole 
family. We do not know how far this legal power was carried in 
actual practice. At marriage the wife was ceremonially brought under 
the family gods of the husband and lost all legal connection with her 
own family, a pattern suggestive of modem China. Cato the Censor 
expressed the status of women when he said: “If you were to catch 
your wife in adultery, you would kill her with impunity without 
trial ; but if she were to catch you in adultery she would not dare to 
lay a finger upon you, and indeed she has no right. 
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The Roman family of a.d. 200 was very different. Because Rome 
was the leading civilization during much of this period, the changes 
may be attributed largely to the inner processes of culture rather 
than to diffusion from other cultures. Diffusion from the older and 
more intellectually sophisticated Greek civilization, however, doubt- 
less had some influence. These changes included a decay of the patria 
potestas or power of the father, a partial equalization of women with 
men, a general increase in sex freedom and divorce, and an indi- 
vidualistic, pleasure philosophy of life. By a.d. 200 the rigorous, uni- 
form family pattern had given place to celibacy on the part of some 
persons and sexual promiscuity among others. Infanticide and abor- 
tion became common. Children were freely transferred and adopted, 
and their parents could control them by no greater power than 
chastisement. 

Many writers have pointed out certain similarities between late 
Roman culture and our own. The point of the comparison is often an 
effort to show that the loosening up of the family pattern by indi- 
vidualism and pleasure-seeking will lead to national disaster. Some 
have attributed the fall of Rome to her decadent sexual morality. We 
must suspend judgment as to the predictive value of Roman cultural 
evolution. Although certain patterns and sequences of Roman change 
are repeating themselves today, it should be noted that Rome lacked 
some of the most important culture traits of modern civilization: 
machinery, scientific biology, and contraception. 

The Hebrew Family. — The Hebrew family was frankly polygy- 
nous, as were other Asiatic cultures in contrast to European. There are 
some evidences of an earlier matriarchy. The first five books of the 
Old Testament contain some detailed accounts of Hebrew family 
mores. The incest taboo was quite complicated with respect to various 
degrees of kin and in-law relationships, and enforced by severe penal- 
ties. Many sex violations were punishable by death. The levirate was 
common. The power of the husband over the wife was death in the 
case of adultery, but otherwise more limited than in Rome. An inter- 
esting taboo was the prohibition of a man’s remarriage to his divorced 
wife after she had belonged to another man, or if she had been 
divorced for barrenness or bad reputation. 

At the time of Christ polygyny was passing away. Monogamy is 
conventionally thought of as one of the basic principles of Christian- 
ity. It is notable, however, that monogamy was a characteristic and 
early pattern of Europe rather than of the region where Christianity 
was bom, and that Jesus himself made few pronouncements about 
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sex mores. The intense emotional correlation between Christianity 
and monogamy today must be regarded as the result of a gradual 
fusion of culture patterns in Mediterranean Europe, rather than as 
one of the main principles of original Christian doctrine. 

The Early Christian Family. — In the early Christian era there 
was a reaction against the liberal family pattern of late Rome. Instead 
of taking the form of a return to the earlier Roman pattern, it turned 
in the direction of celibacy and general asceticism. Celibacy was the 
most honored state, but it was better to marry than to bum.”* 
Asceticism came in part from India and Egypt. It offered a novel 
way of handling the sex desire. Jewish incest taboos also, which had 
originated in a homogeneous, semi-nomadic people where there would 
be strong temptation to marry kin because of the small size of the 
group, were transferred to the very different culture of urban Rome. 
Theodosius, for example, burned at the stake first cousins who 
married. 

Christianity checked infanticide and abortion, restricted divorce, 
and gave greater physical protection to women and children and to 
dependent persons generally. But it did not make for the social equal- 
ity of women. It tended rather to silence them and to revive certain 
traditions of the inherent sinfulness and troublesomeness of woman- 
kind. These were well supported by the Asiatic legend of Eve the 
temptress, which Christianity had carried with it from the Hebrew 
culture. Saint Paul says : ‘ * For a man indeed ought not to cover his 
head, for as much as he is the image and glory of God: but the 
woman is the glory of the man.”* “Let your women keep silence in 
the churches; for it is not permitted them to speak; but they are 
commanded to be under obedience, as also saith the law.”* “For not 
Adam but the woman was deceived by the serpent and therefore in 
transgression.”® 

The Teutonic Family. — While Rome was rising, decaying, and 
falling, and serving as a melting-pot for Egyptian, Indian, Persian, 
Hebrew, and Greek cultural traditions, a very different culture was 
evolving in the north of Europe among Teutonic and other peoples. 
This culture is known to us, before the fall of Rome, only through its 
material artifacts and through the descriptions written by certain 
Greeks and Romans such as Julius Caesar. With the invasion of Rome 
by the northern barbarians, this culture began to make itself felt and 
to fuse with the Roman-Christian culture. 

It appears that one outstanding difference between this North 
European and all ancient historical cultures was the higher status 
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given to women. Kings sat on thrones beside their queens as they 
had in Egypt. The wife was never given over to the complete control 
of her husband as in the Mediterranean area. The family was not 
matrilineal, yet the mother’s kin played an important role. Also the 
father had less absolute power over his children. Until the eleventh 
century in Europe a father could give his daughter in marriage with- 
out her consent, but from then on, under Teutonic influence, the cus- 
tom of self-gifta increased. This was the free giving of herself in 
marriage by the bride. (Yet we still say in America in the more 
conservative wedding ceremonies, “Who gives this woman?”) At the 
same time it became more common for the bridegroom to give the 
bride price to the bride herself instead of to her family. 

The Middle Ages: The Church and Feudalism. — In the Middle 
Ages two influences tended toward a certain uniformity of culture 
through Europe in spite of the greater decentralization and disor- 
ganization of political control. These were the church and feudalism. 
The church functioned by way of genuine cultural diffusion. It was 
an internationalizing influence. It converted the remaining barbarians 
to Christian patterns of life. It crystallized the early Christian 
ideology of celibacy and asceticism into the canon law, which was ap- 
plied, so far as possible, everywhere. The church was the only pan- 
European power. It gained the principal control over the sex life of 
all Christians. For these matters were regarded as spiritual rather 
than political. Under the canon law of the church, divorce was for- 
bidden except for adultery, and then no remarriage was permitted. 

By A.D. 1000 complete celibacy of the clergy was established, al- 
though, as we know, there were periods of wholesale violation. 
Monastic orders were established and large groups of persons relin- 
quished heterosexual love in return for greater security and peace of 
life in other ways. We shall never know just how far sexual absti- 
nence was actually carried out in practice. It is common to regard all 
religious celibacy past and present with a certain cynicism. But, as 
we have noted many times before, a cultural ideology is very impor- 
tant even though it be seldom observed in one hundred per cent 
purity. Celibacy has been and is followed by large numbers of per- 
sons of both sexes. The sex drive is powerful, but it is not imperative, 
and it differs greatly among individuals. If all the actual celibates 
of today were to be assembled together in certain institutions and 
be rewarded, honored, and advertised for the behavior they now 
practice because of necessity, convenience, or fear, we might have 
an imposing mass of evidence as to the possibility and desirability of 
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celibacy. Aa Ruth Benedict has pointed out, each culture has a cer- 
tain dominant drive which determines its major patterns.^ The goal 
or the personal behavior pattern thus idealized may be strictly fol- 
lowed by only a minority of individuals. There are many who can- 
not, will not, or do not follow the ideal ; but they must live under a 
certain veil of obscurity and secrecy, or, in extreme cases, as social 
outcasts. Their personalities do not count. 

The other influence toward uniformity was feudalism. This was 
politically a dividing rather than a uniting force, but it produced 
similar effects in the four comers of Europe through its similarity 
of social pattern. It reduced the masses of the people to serfdom and 
put the power into the hands of local and territorial landowners 
rather than of centralized national governments. It cultivated a wide- 
spread, pan-European aristocratic culture differentiated from the 
culture of the common people. It involved in places the jus primae 
noctisy or right of the lord to the person of any new bride among 
his serfs. 

The Rise of Chivalry and Romantic Love. — ^Yet it was in this 
aristocratic feudal culture that a certain novel pattern of momentous 
influence arose. This pattern, chivalry, was a love-pattem associated 
with rivalrous courage, a code of personal honor, and migratory ex- 
ploits. These exploits reached their zenith in the Crusades, stimulated 
by the Christian ideology of recovering the Holy Land from the 
infidel. 

The love-pattem of chivalry was extra-marital but at first non- 
sexual. It was the attitude of the wandering knight toward the wife 
of his noble host, and it expressed itself especially well when the host 
was absent upon some expedition. The lord usually married his lady 
with property considerations in view. The chivalric lover, however, 
was guided by his emotions alone ; he tmly loved. This was the first 
idealization or overvaluation of woman which had occurred in many 
centuries in that culture area. It was closely associated with poetry 
and song. As described, this love attitude seems to have involved a 
great deal of the cardiac-respiratory feeling. There was an attitude 
of submissiveness or reverence to the woman. This feeling played 
a very different role from the one it plays in the modem romantic 
complex, for it was not associated with marriage nor expected to 
lead to marriage, as the story of Abelard and Heloise illustrates. 

The Renaissance. — The Renaissance brought a revival of sexual 
freedom along with Roman art and literature. The Decameron of 
Boccaccio expresses the cynicism and hypocrisy of this period of oul- 
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tural change. In South Europe the church made an adjustment, by 
various subterfuges, to the growing liberalism of family mores. In 
the North, however, the main drive was for political freedom, and 
the hypocrisy of the clergy and of South European culture was capi- 
talized for political ends. The church lost control of marriage in the 
North; the clergy, including Martin Luther, proclaimed their inde- 
pendence by marrying. Henry VIII of England arranged his succes- 
sive marriages in defiance of the Pope. The Protestants proclaimed 
that marriage was a civil and not a religious institution. They ap- 
pealed for authority to the text of the New Testament. They per- 
mitted the clergy to marry, the divorced to remarry. 

In England of Elizabethan times there was, as in Italy, an outburst 
of sexuality in literature, which may be presumed to be some indica- 
tion at least of a more libertarian code in private life. The early 
English novel and drama were full of sexual allusions and of jests 
about sexual irregularities. 

Puritanism. — But a new pattern of greater rigor was soon to grip 
England. This was Puritanism. It was a movement on the part of 
the merchant class to attain w^ealth and power. With the developing 
and elaborating commercial activity and the discovery of new lands 
across the sea, new roads to opportunity and personal satisfaction 
appeared. One of these roads was emigration. Another was to take 
advantage of the growing complexity of trade. It was found that by 
skilful business dealings and thrift a man could raise his economic 
status and material standard of living. Such a road to prosperity had 
never before been open to so many people. It became a new cultural 
drive. 

People found that this new goal was best attained if love life and 
the pursuit of pleasure were simplified. One could not be engaged in 
complicated liaisons of love and at the same time reach one’s maxi- 
mum success in business. Again, the aristocracy were pleasure-loving 
and licentious. The merchants were despised by the aristocracy ; they 
reacted by scorning the aristocratic culture. They turned also against 
the Church of England, with its pomp and ceremony and its control 
over marriage, which they so despised in the Roman church. They 
set out to “purify” the church, to simplify its ritual and incidentally 
lessen its burden of expense upon them. The idea was that all insti- 
tutionalized luxury be abolished, in order that the individual might 
devote his whole means to the acquisition of private property, which 
he might then use for satisfaction as he saw fit. It was natural to 
support these economic motives by a religious ideology which was 
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conveniently at hand. The Puritans turned back to a simpler, less 
materially luxurious, less ritualized Christianity. 

The Puritan movement influenced the family pattern in both a 
backward and a forward direction. On the one hand it reduced the 
power of the church, and contributed to individual liberty. Milton 
protested against the canon law which permitted divorce for physical 
adultery but not for “wrongs and grievances of the mind.^* Crom- 
weirs Marriage Act required all marriages to be referred to a justice 
of the peace, required the publication of the banns, and the consent 
of both parties. On the other hand, Puritanism tended back toward 
patriarchy. It tended to bolster up the power of the individual hus- 
band rather than of the wife. The ideology of Mikon and Knox was 
patriarchal. Knox once said, “An empire of women is the most de- 
testable and damned amongst all enormities that this day abound 
upon the face of the whole earth.” 

The Social Psychology of Puritanism. — This same attitude to- 
ward women had appeared when early Christianity took over Roman 
civilization, and at other points in history when a new simplified 
cultural drive was attacking an older luxurious and sophisticated 
culture. It can perhaps be explained by certain subcultural condi- 
tions which may be stated very broadly as follows. 

Where women have much freedom and independence, and there is a great 
deal of freedom and art about love, love consumes a great deal of time. The 
principal item is not the time spent in physical love-making, although this 
also requires more time than is usually given it in order to secure its greatest 
values. The larger item is the time spent in social preliminaries, in rivalrous 
activities to win the favor of the opposite sex, in traveling, watching, and 
waiting incidental to the courtship process. Although both sexes may enjoy 
the esthetics of courtship and the excitement of amorous intrigue, women’s 
behavior tends to prolong and elaborate these activities, men’s to abbreviate 
them. This is partly due to the subcultural roles of the sexes in courtship. 
In periods of great social stress and effort, men feel even more than usually 
a time conflict between their amorous interests and their other objectives. 
They react to this pressure of time by seeking to abbreviate and simplify 
the courtship process without, however, giving up sexual satisfaction, while 
women under similar strain would be more likely to lay aside sex altogether. 
When man reproaches woman as the ‘‘temptress,” he is not annoyed by the 
satisfaction she gives him, but by the time and effort which she compels him 
to invest in securing this satisfaction; for he is under great competitive pres- 
sure to use this time and effort in other ways. He projects his inner conflict 
by blaming woman, and seeks to reduce her to her “rightful place” by forcing 
her to become either a docile wife or a convenient prostitute. There are three 
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ways in which men might economize on the cost of courtship : celibacy, com- 
plete promiscuity, and monogamous marriage with completely docile and 
faithful wives. Puritanism favors the last. 

In Prance, after a short regime of revolutionary license in which 
the lower classes affected to enjoy some of the privileges for which 
they had beheaded the aristocracy, and after a regime of sex equality, 
came the stabilizing Code Napoleon. This restored somewhat the 
powers of the male. It decreed, for example, that a man might secure 
divorce for his mate’s adultery, but not so the wife, unless the man 
brought his mistress into the home. French women settled down 
again to the home. They have since enjoyed less political power but 
probably as much informal social influence as their Anglo-Saxon 
sisters. 

The Union of Puritan and Chivalric Ideology: Victorianism. — 
Anglo-Saxon Puritanism took a somewhat different course. It com- 
bined in a unique way with the old chivalric tradition, leading to 
that cult of idealized feminine purity so characteristic of the Vic- 
torian age. In this culture even men were forced to restrain or con- 
ceal the sex motive to a degree hitherto unparalleled. The taboos 
extended themselves also to the things which might be merely seen 
or heard by virtuous womanhood. It became customary to apologize 
or ask permission for tobacco smoking, and to call a leg a ‘4imb.” 
Even the stage and the novel had to be de-sexualized. 

The Industrial Revolution and Feminism. — ^During this period 
women continued, however, to gain economic and political power. 
Their chivalric position of privilege was an asset in this struggle. 
They could not be treated roughly. True enough the chivalric atti- 
tude broke down somewhat where women became militant suffragists 
and where they competed vigorously with men for business positions. 
But it never broke down enough to offset completely the advantage 
they had at least in the middle class of society. In the working 
classes, indeed, there set in an impersonal exploitation of women 
through low wages and long hours. 

In the nineteenth century began a genuine, class-conscious ‘‘woman 
movement” led by women. The objective has been to secure full 
legal and political rights with men. 

The great moving force in the last hundred years had been the 
Industrial Revolution and the resulting factory system. This gave 
women opportunities for independent employment outside the home, 
which they had not enjoyed before. Marriage became to them less 
economically necessary. This at first was an added advantage in their 
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struggle for power. They could accept a man on their own terms. 
The liberalization of divorce laws and the decline of church authority 
made it easier to get rid of a man who did not live up to the woman's 
ideal. The increase in divorce was due in part to the higher standards 
of behavior required by women. The increased freedom and leisure of 
women in the upper classes contributed greatly to the woman move- 
ment and to women’s humanitarian activities. 

The feminism of thirty years ago was partly concerned with uplift- 
ing and purifying men. Women trained in Victorian cultural atti- 
tudes set forth to enforce these attitudes upon the whole of society. 
They did a great deal to reduce cruelty to children and to establish 
humanitarian agencies and ideals. At first they were concerned greatly 
with alcohol and prostitution and other such obvious symptoms, so 
offensive to the Victorian culture. Later they have turned their atten- 
tion more to the underlying economic causes of social problems. 

The Newer Feminism. — But the direction of effort has changed. 
Had Victorian virtue been a natural, subcultural characteristic of 
women, they might have pushed society much farther toward asceti- 
cism. They had less physical need for marriage than did men, and no 
more economic need. They could have demanded a high price. But 
the goal they were pursuing was an artificial one for which men were 
originally responsible. It collapsed. Women found that they needed 
men emotionally more than had been realized, even though they might 
need them economically less than before. A new ideology, stressing 
healthy courtship and marriage, cultivating the art of love in mar- 
riage, has replaced the older ideology of militant independence of 
women. On its extreme fringes, indeed, the newer feminism calls for 
equality in sex freedom, placing its ^‘single standard” upon the tradi- 
tional male level rather than upon the Victorian female level. 

At the same time something unforeseen has happened in the 
economic sphere. While woman became economically more independ- 
ent of man, man also became economically more independent of 
woman. The Industrial Revolution freed both from the necessity of 
home life as a means of comfortable living. Although woman con- 
tinued to enlarge her economic opportunities, she still found that man 
could earn higher wages and earn them more continuously. To com- 
pete for the hand of an able, well-paid man offered to most women a 
greater hope of raising their standard of living than did a personal 
career. It offered emotional satisfactions as well. 

In the meantime has come birth control and the reduced size of 
families. How far this has reduced the actual burden of child rearing 
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is difficult to say, for in the small families more care is lavished upon 
the few children, and higher standards of feeding and medical care 
are followed. The nervous strain involved in living up to these higher 
standards seems to be greater than that suffered by farming and 
laboring families with three times the number of children. But one 
definite change is certain : with the small family has come a greater 
personal emotional attachment to children. 

Lester Ward once called the family a device for the subjection of 
women and children.® To this part truth, one should add that it was 
also a device for mutual aid in the process of scraping together the 
means of subsistence. But the family in modern Euro-America has 
come to stress quite different functions. Its economic value is greatly 
reduced, and its value in keeping women and children under paternal 
control is well-nigh vanished. The family is now an agency for the 
cultivation of love, both mate love and parent-child love. It has also 
become, in the business class, a vehicle for that social climbing (Veb- 
len*s “competitive consumption”) which is today one of the main 
sources of superiority satisfaction. 

Hornell Hart has devised a combination score or index to measure 
the status of women and children in different societies. His index 
stood at minus 40 points in early Roman days, rose to plus 55 in the 
Roman empire period, then fell to minus 20 about a.d. 600, rose 
gradually to plus 20 at about a.d. 1700, and rapidly to plus 90 at 
the present time.^® 

Variations of the Family System within America. — Calhoun, in 
a three-volume work, has shown how family patterns differed among 
the colonies in accordance with the group cultures in Europe from 
which the settlers came, and how all patterns were modified some- 
what by the frontier conditions. On the whole, however, our patterns 
are a continuity from the dominant English culture.^^ 

Within American society today there is a great variety of family 
patterns. There are regional variations; but the more important 
variations are those among social cla.sses and sects within each region. 
Thus we note the chivalrous valuations and low divorce of the South, 
the thrift traditions of the New England family, the patriarchal atti- 
tudes of the European immigrant family and of the native rural 
family, the woman-centered and child-centered family of the business 
class suburbs, the liberal sex attitudes in large cities, the polygynous 
traditions of the Mormons, the high divorce of the West which in 
areas of high sex ratio implies a sort of successive polyandry, and the 
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tendency toward premarital sex life, lack of sex repression, and high 
employment of married women among negroes. 

2. MODERN EUROPEAN FAMILY SYSTEMS 

Regional Differences. — Europe, like the United States, is part of 
the great culture area occupied by Euro-American or Christian 
civilization. Certain fundamental culture patterns such as monogamy 
and the school education of children are practically universal 
throughout this area. Yet within Europe, even more than within the 
United States, the family shows many regional, class, and religious 
variations. Some of them are exceedingly local. In Slavic peasant 
Europe, for example, there are villages where prenuptial unchastity 
is severely frowned upon, and other villages not far away where it is 
even connived at by parents eager to find mates for their daughters.^^ 
Certain broader differences, however, may be distinguished. 

Roughly, Europe may be divided into three great sub-areas as re- 
gards family culture : the North, the South, and the East. These areas 
have no clear boundaries. Most typical of the North is Scandinavia ; 
of the South, Spain ; of the East, Russia. The North is characterized, 
relatively speaking ^ by sex equality, non-seclusion and moderate phys- 
ical labor of women, chivalry, a single standard of sex behavior, easy 
divorce rather than tolerated adultery, late marriage, secular control 
of marriage and divorce, scientific infant care, and rigorous child 
discipline. The South is characterized by sex inequality or patriarchy 
and some seclusion of women from public activities, moderate phys- 
ical labor of women, more male jealousy and posses.siveness with less 
chivalry in the attitude toward woman, a double standard of sex 
behavior, secret adultery rather than easy divorce, at least in the 
man, early marriage, church control of marriage and divorce, un- 
scientific infant care, and a less austere child discipline. The East is 
characterized by sex equality, a minimum of seclusion and segrega- 
tion of women, severe physical labor of women, lack of chivalry, wife- 
beating, highly variable but relatively equal standards of sex be- 
havior. In the other respects it resembles the South more than the 
North. England, with its still lingering traditions of puritanism, a 
culture complex which never fully established itself upon the conti- 
nent, is in some ways rather unique. 

North Europe in general has the old Teutonic tradition of sex 
equality and gives its women the greatest independence. Wieth- 
Knudsen expresses a vigorous protest against the North European 
“woman and her control of man,*' which contrasts with the respect 
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of woman for man in South Europe and the Orient.^® If he were to 
observe the American situation, he would probably protest still more 
vigorously. In the Mediterranean region the family pattern is more 
patriarchal. France is the one remaining major nation which has not 
given women the vote ; Russian women took readily to public duties 
after the revolution but they also work in the fields as hard as if not 
harder than the men; in the northwest of Europe women have 
achieved both independence and protection from the more arduous 
forms of manual work. In the southeast of Europe we find influences 
of the Mohammedan pattern of extreme seclusion of women. 

Revolution has made drastic changes in the family pattern of Rus- 
sia. If by Russia we mean the urban communistic culture, it is of 
course the most extremely atypical of all European family systems. 
The mass of the Russian people, who are peasants, have not altogether 
accepted the new family patterns. 

In Spain and in Latin- American countries which have not, like 
Mexico, revolted against the Spanish and Catholic traditions, there 
is a more extreme patriarchy, absence of divorce, franker double 
standard of sex conduct, a more intense mother complex and brother- 
sister affection. Langdon-Davies says that the Spanish woman is like 
the English woman of many generations ago.^^ But there is reason to 
believe that these characteristics do not represent merely time stages 
in the change from agricultural to industrial civilization. They are 
in part geographic differences, independent of stages of evolution. 
Spain was influenced by eastern patriarchal patterns through the 
Moors, whereas Germany and Scandinavia at all stages have been 
under the influence of early Teutonic traditions of sex equality. 

Diffusion of Western European Culture. — The failure to appre- 
ciate these geographic culture differences is partly due to the fact that 
^‘backward’' countries are becoming more and more like the ad- 
vanced” or industrial countries. If Czechoslovakia, for example, be- 
comes culturally more like France or America as it becomes more 
industrialized, one naturally supposes that its former unlikeness was 
due to the fact that it had not yet become industrialized, and that 
all cultural differences are so many stages in a universal process of 
evolution. But this taking on of West European and American family 
patterns by backward countries is due more to cultural diffusion than 
to laws of inner cultural growth. Because industrialization led to sex 
equality and the romantic complex in America, one cannot be sure 
that industrialization in Spain or Bulgaria would have the same 
effects if there were no America to set an example. There is, indeed, 
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a strong drive in backward countries to imitate the non>economic 
patterns of Western Europe and America long before their economic 
patterns have correspondingly developed. In China, in fact, as La 
Piere and Wang have pointed out, Western ideology in many respects 
is being taken over before Western material culture has developed 
sufficiently to produce that result ‘‘automatically.’^^® The same can 
be said of Turkey. Its recent adoption of monogamy is certainly not 
a result of its growing industrialism, for the industrialism is indeed 
not appreciably greater than before. It is rather the direct borrowing 
of Western legal codes, including monogamous marriage. 

Class Differences. — Interwoven with these regional differences 
are class differences. In European aristocracy throughout the con- 
tinent are certain chivalric traditions which make woman a protected 
plaything. It is in the same class that a woman can lead a life of 
known unchastity and still maintain a certain kind of prestige. This 
pattern may possibly be related to old traditions in which even wife- 
lending was practiced in honor of illustrious guests, and in which to 
be the mistress of a high-bom man was not at all less preferable to 
being the wife of one of more lowly origin. Among the middle and 
lower classes, on the contrary, this tradition has been less influential. 

The Patterns of Marital Status. — Nowhere in Europe is there 
recognized polygamy. Recently it existed in the extreme southeast, 
under the former Turkish rule. Europe, except for Soviet Russian 
cities, has less divorce than America. In France and Scandinavia, 
however, the theory of divorce is more liberal than in the United 
States, although the actual rate is less. In these countries marriage 
and divorce are more completely free from religious control than 
elsewhere. In Scandinavia, divorce by mutual consent without speci- 
fied cause introduces an element lacking in most of the Euro- American 
area. In revolutionary Russia the still more extreme principle of 
divorce at the will of either party now holds. But the general tend- 
ency in Europe is toward a greater permanence of marriage than 
here. In church-controlled Catholic countries divorce is low or prac- 
tically absent. Adjustment to marital incompatibility is made in other 
ways. Probably there is really less incompatibility. It is interesting 
that England, the first country to revolt successfully against Catholi- 
cism, has remained more true to the church doctrine of indissoluble 
marriage than have countries like France, Czechoslovakia, and Mex- 
ico, whose populations are still nominally Catholic. The real religious 
difference between countries is not so much that of Catholicism versus 
Protestantism as it is of established versus disestablished church. 
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Marital Selection. — In general, European parents take more 
initiative in the marriage of their children than do American, and the 
romantic free-choice complex is less deeply established in the popular 
mores. Property considerations still guide marriage, and in some 
countries there are match-makers. The amount of property brought 
by each partner into the union is a matter of importance. Yet all this 
is not to say that the majority of European marriages are for the 
sake of property rather than love. Nowhere in Europe can a young 
man or woman be forced to marry against his or her desire as can 
be done in the Orient. The essence of the difference is that in Europe 
young people are encouraged to fall in love with partners within 
their own property class, and they are not so stimulated by an ideol- 
ogy that calls for love in defiance of family convenience. It is doubt- 
ful that any great number of them are conscious of an opposing 
parental will. But the romantic complex is much weaker than here. 

The Roles of the Sexes. — In most of Europe the woman performs 
more arduous physical labor than in America. She works in the fields 
and carries hea\y burdens on her back or head. One sees commonly, 
in Central and Eastern Europe, women working as hod carriers for 
male bricklayers, women laborers with pick and shovel along the 
railroads under a male foreman, women hoeing fields of beets, women 
sweeping the floors of factories and removing trash. One sometimes 
sees a woman helping a dog to haul a wagon through the streets. 
These conditions are less characteristic of England and France ; they 
are most characteristic of Russia. The employment of women outside 
the home in America is a recent development, and has been controlled 
somewhat by the chivalry complex. It puts women largely into clerical 
work and into certain branches of factory work such as the textile 
industry. In Europe the extra-domestic employment of women is of 
much broader scope in the manual occupations and is not regulated 
by chivalric attitudes; on the other hand, their employment in the 
mental and directive occupations is more closely limited by the tradi- 
tion of male superiority. Only recently are women coming into teach- 
ing and clerical work. About 37 per cent of the public school teachers 
of Czechoslovakia are female, as contrasted with 84 per cent of 
American teachers ; only 22 per cent of the personnel of banking and 
finance is female in Czechoslovakia. Occupational statistics of the in- 
dustrialized area of Czechoslovakia (Bohemia and Moravia) show 
nearly 50 per cent of all persons engaged in gainful occupations, 
while in the United States and also in .agricultural regions such as 
Slovakia, the percentage is 40 or less.^® The difference is due largely 
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to the great industrial employment of women. In our textile cities 
such as Manchester, N. H., and in southern mill villages, also about 
50 per cent of the population is gainfully occupied, for the same 
reason.^^ 

The homes of Europe are smaller and simpler affairs than ours. 
There is less elaboration of comfort and of esthetic detail. Although 
any given task requires more labor because of the lesser machinery, 
there are fewer tasks to be performed for the sake of luxury and 
comfort. When a home does adopt standards of living above bare 
necessity, as in the middle classes, it is customary to employ one or 
more servants, which practice of course swells the employment figures. 
A servant is normally to be expected in a business class (brain 
w^orking, “white-collar*^) family in Europe, whereas in America only 
a third of the business class has full-time servants.^® 

The Role of Children. — The large family group, in which three 
generations and several married pairs normally lived in the same 
home, persisted longer in rural Europe than in America with its 
isolated farming. Control by grandparents, the sharing of the care 
of young children by adults other than their own parents, and by 
older children, and the idea of family rather than individual prop- 
erty, are features which still linger in rural Europe although they are 
well-nigh obsolete in America. In general, European children are 
trained to a more deferential attitude and a more military obedience 
to their parents and toward adults in general. A European male adult 
was heard to remark that he would like to thrash a boy who was mak- 
ing so much noise whistling on the public street. European children, 
though not employed outside their homes substantially more than 
American, are expected to make most of their time useful to the fam- 
ily when not in school. There is little of the segregated children’s 
activities and juvenile culture complex which are so prominent in 
America. European ideology does not call so much for the special 
treatment of children as a class or for the organization of a separate 
play life for them. It makes children more a part of the general 
family life. 

This difference is partly due to the great wealth of America and 
the taking over by machinery of so much work which was especially 
suitable to children. The telephone, for example, has greatly reduced 
the need of juveniles for carrying messages; the automobile, central 
heating and water supply systems eliminate much of the petty fetch- 
ing and carrying of older days. There is another factor of great in- 
fluence in American life. That is the tendency of the business class 
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father to take pride in the leisure and consumptive activities of his 
wife and children. He may go into tantrums when he pays their bills, 
but at the same time he is glad to know that their appearance and 
their good times compare favorably with those of other families in 
his class; of this attitude the wife and children take pleasant ad- 
vantage. 

Probably in no civilized country does the father of a family have 
less power over its activities than here. He may no longer beat his 
wife, and even the corporal punishment of children is closely limited 
by cruelty laws and watchful social agencies. But the power to inflict 
corporal punishment is not the sole bulwark of power. The father 
absence from home during the entire day, his competitive preoccupa- 
tion with earning a living, militate against his real ability to influence 
what goes on in his home. In the American business class, especially 
in the suburban commuter zones, the mother becomes the real head 
of the family, to an extent elsewhere unparalleled in civilized, patri- 
lineal cultures. The mother controls the use of leisure time and of 
the bulk of the family income, and of each she has more at her dis- 
posal than elsewhere. European social thinkers are more impressed 
by this pattern than by almost any other which they observe in Ameri- 
can family life. 

Love-Patterns and Taboos. — The conversation and ideology on the 
Continent never departed so far from the realities of sex as in Anglo- 
Saxon countries. This does not mean that Continentals freely discuss 
sex matters in all groups. In the Polish peasantry, for example, sex 
and even love must not be mentioned in courtship. The dilTereiice, 
which has now largely broken down, lay in the public and literary 
recognition of sex. There are other indications, however, of funda- 
mental differences in the ideology of sex-differences which still persist. 

European attitudes toward sex and love may be thought of as 
guided by six different patterns. First, there is puritanism, centering 
in England and influencing in considerable degree Germany and 
other portions of the northwest Continent. Second, there is the non- 
puritan but highly possessive and jealous attitude pattern of Spain 
and the Mediterranean region. Third, there is the pattern of the Cen- 
tral and East European peasantry, centering in Austria, with its 
toleration of sex relations in courtship and tendency to postpone 
formal marriage until after pregnancy or childbirth. Fourth, there 
is the supposedly French attitude which tends to glorify love for its 
own sake and not as a prelude to marriage, tolerating a limited and 
discreet sex freedom among both married and unmarried and deplor- 
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ing jealousy. This pattern would seem to be descended from medieval 
chivalry, and perhaps has its cultural center in Paris, although it is 
found in large cities everywhere and has affected the English upper 
classes. It does not characterize the masses of the French population. 
Fifth, there is the Roman Catholic ideology with its indissolubility of 
marriage and its celibate priesthood, which, however, has adjusted 
itself to the varying patterns among the peoples it has attempted to 
control, and which has really controlled marriage and divorce much 
more than actual love behavior. Sixth, there is the Soviet Russian 
pattern of completely free but unglorified love. This Russian pattern 
is not wholly due to the revolution, although it is true that revolu- 
tions in general tend to promote free love for th^ time being. The 
seeds of it were present in the old Russian culture, for this was lack- 
ing in three factors which have influenced Western Europe: puri- 
tanism, South-European institutionalized jealousy, and the Roman 
Catholic ideals of sacred celibacy and indissoluble marriage. On the 
other hand, the Russian upper classes had been influenced by French 
ideas of chivalric love, and the Russian peasantry was like the Cen- 
tral European in its tolerance of premarital sex relations. These 
patterns have variously influenced the several regions and social 
classes of Europe. 

In peasant Central Europe there is a pattern which approaches a 
single standard of chastity more closely than do the traditions of 
Southern Europe or of the aristocracy. In rural Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia premarital intercourse is condemned or condoned equally in 
both sexes. In the older rural culture, which is fast dying, young men 
in parts of Czechoslovakia wore feathers in their hats before mar- 
riage. If uncha.stity were discovered the offending youth had his 
feather forcibly removed and he was thereafter taunted with a term 
indicating that he was no longer virgin. The girl who had been un- 
chaste was obliged to change her head dress and to attend church 
with the married women instead of with the unmarried girls. These 
attitudes, however, differed enormously within small distances. Along- 
side this tradition was one which tolerated extreme premarital love- 
making under the parental roof, often called bundling . This con- 
sisted in spending part of the night together under blankets partly 
dressed, or some similar practice which could be outwardly differen- 
tiated from the complete freedom of married couples but which yet 
often actually led to sex relations and premarital pregnancy. The 
custom of bundling was carried to America and practiced in colonial 
New England. 
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The center of this premarital tolerance seems to lie in the Danubian 
region. In 1927 Austria held the European record for illegitimacy, 
with 25.2 per cent of her births illegitimate. Detailed study indicates 
that it is the rural districts there which have the highest rates, par- 
ticularly where there are large agricultural holdings employing only 
family members and servants. Practically no stigma attaches to il- 
legitimacy, which seems to be largely a custom of deferring formal 
marriage until after the birth of a child.^^ It is from this region that a 
large part of our immigration of 1890 to 1920 came. Their illegitimacy 
rates in America are much lower, being less than those of the native 
American population, but higher than the Italian.^ Austrian il- 
legitimacy rates have risen since the World War, but for decades 
have stood higher than those of most other European countries. The 
high-illegitimacy area extends over through Germany to Scandinavia, 
Sweden usually showing one of the highest rates on the Continent. 

In contrast stands the Mediterranean pattern. Illegitimacy rates 
have been generally much lower in Italy than in Central Europe. In 
Sicily the sex mores are enforced by the fear of the vendetta. Mar- 
riage is early, and premarital intercourse is said to be rare, because 
daughters are jealously guarded by their fathers.^® 

Dr. Emilio Mira recently questionnaired Spanish married couples as to 
what they would do upon discovering spousal unfaithfulness. One hundred 
eighty-seven husbands would try to surprise the adulterers in flagrante delicto 
and then seek a divorce, 49 would fight a duel with the interloper, 21 would 
kill the wife, 8 would kill her lover. One hundred eighty-five wives would 
leave the unfaithful husband without telling their friends the reason, 18 
would challenge the mistress to a duel, 11 would kill the husband, 5 would 
kiU the mistress.2^ 

In Mediterranean countries, and among the conservative groups 
in France, chaperonage is more important than elsewhere. This is 
particularly true of the upper classes. Business class families are 
unwilling to permit their daughters to seek a position away from 
home, or to be entertained by a suitor outside the family home. In 
Spain the courtship supervision reaches perhaps its extreme, and 
daughters of the upper clas.ses are guarded from free social contacts 
with men before betrothal. The practices of the upper class of a given 
culture have a certain importance even though not followed by the 
majority of the people. They set a certain standard and express an 
ideology which has influence throughout society. 

In general the south of Europe institutionalizes jealousy and links 
personal honor strongly with family possessiveness. It tolerates acts 
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of violence in defense of honor. These attitudes are here the chief 
bulwark of the mores, while in the north the ideology of the sinful- 
ness of sex plays a larger role. The controls over Mediterranean love 
behavior are external and do not get “underneath the skin“ as does 
the inner control of puritanism. The Mediterranean tends to assume 
that sex relations will inevitably take place wherever the vigilance 
of supervision is relaxed. He is like the East European in having no 
inner taboos upon sex. It is said that Latin brides, in contrast to 
Anglo-Saxon brides, adapt readily to sex life because they have been 
brought up to think of it, not as something inherently disgusting, 
but rather as a desirable thing denied them before marriage by a 
jealous and vigilant environment. It is suggestive that in both Russia 
and Mexico the sexual rights of prisoners are recognized, whereas in 
Germany this is a problem in the stage of formulation and in Anglo- 
Saxon countries unthinkable. In the Federal Penitentiary of Mexico 
has been established the practice of visita conyugal. This is under 
medical regulation, and is not limited to marriage, although change 
of partner is rarely permitted.*® In old Russia, the punishment of 
exile to Siberia did not necessarily involve deprivation of love satis- 
factions, for wives and mistresses frequently followed the prisoners 
and lived in the vicinity of the prison camps with access to their 
men. Russian prisoners are now permitted sex-leaves under certain 
conditions.*® 

In general, the tendency on the Continent has been to permit and 
to regulate rather than officially to forbid prostitution. In Germany 
this tolerance has been more or less indirect and hypocritical; in 
France and Italy, it was frank and open. Also on the Continent 
generally the keeping of a mistress by a married man has been less 
severely condemned and hence necessitated less concealment. There 
was on the Continent no late-Victorian w^omen’s movement attempt- 
ing to enforce sexual regularity upon the male sex in the name of the 
single standard. As regards women ’s behavior, Anglo-Saxon countries 
drew a sharp line between the virtuous and non-virtuous which to a 
large extent cut across class lines. Perhaps the most significant “single 
standard “ is this sentiment that all social classes should be judged 
by the same standard in their sex behavior. The Continent, in sex as 
in other matters, has tended more to recognize different standards 
for different classes. Unchastity might be regarded with kindly toler- 
ance, and in fact expected, in a girl of one social rank, while severely 
condemned in one of higher rank. 
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3. ASIATIC FAMILY PATTERNS 

The Patterns of Marital Status. — There is a certain broad unity 
of family culture throughout the civilized countries of Asia which is 
worth sketching, even though the details differ enormously from re- 
gion to region. This unity is perhaps based upon the central pattern 
of polygyny. Asia has carried over polygyny into a stage of high 
civilization. Whether polygyny is compatible with an industrial civili- 
zation is a question which may never be answered. As Asia takes over 
European industrialism, she also tends to take over European monog- 
amy. We cannot conclude from this that industrialism necessitates 
monogamy. There may or may not be some strong functional connec- 
tion between the two patterns. 

The great majority of families in Asia are probably monogamous. 
In the South Chinese village studied by Kulp, where concubinage is 
quite respectable, only 14 out of the 182 families were polygynous.*^ 
Because the sex ratio is seldom far from the normal 100 except under 
conditions which lead to an abnormally high death or migration rate 
for one sex, the majority of men can secure only one wife. Where 
many men are not married at all, but make use of prostitution, some- 
what more polygyny is made possible than the simple sex ratio would 
indicate. Unfortunately, statistics of sex ratios and marital status are 
not available for most of Asia. It is significant that whereas, a few 
years ago, there was reported one recognized prostitute for every 906 
of the population in London (about the ratio of doctors to population 
in the United States), a ratio of one to 582 in Berlin, 481 in Paris, 
and 437 in Chicago, the ratio was one to 277 for Tokio, 258 for 
Peiping, and 137 for Shanghai.^* 

Asiatic prostitution is even more taken for granted than is Euro- 
pean as a necessary part of the social order. But, unlike the European 
prostitute, the Asiatic prostitute is not relegated permanently to that 
status. She may afterwards marry respectably. In Japan, daughters 
of poor families become geisha girls voluntarily or upon parental 
pressure in order to ease the family finances. To do so is an act of 
filial duty, honorable rather than otherwise, and may result later in a 
conventional marriage and elevation of status. 

Again, the function of the East- Asiatic prostitute is not exclusively 
sexual. She is, especially in the person of the Japanese geisha, an 
esthetic entertainer of men, a provider of amusement and of non- 
tactile pleasures as well as of bodily contacts. In China, it is said, 
many poor men visit houses of prostitution for the sake of this com- 
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panionship alone, drinking tea or wine with the girls, and not paying 
the higher fee which is charged for spending the night. Prostitutes 
thus perform social functions which in Europe are performed by 
conventional women; the latter in the Orient are under seclusion.^ 

In Asia, age, as well as wealth and power, tends to give a man 
sexual privilege. The tendency is for older men to appropriate 
younger women. This prestige given to age follows in part from 
wealth and power but represents to a large extent an independent 
culture pattern. It is not everywhere present. In our own culture 
there is more or less sentiment against great disparity of age in mar- 
riage or sex relations. There is a sentiment that love privileges belong 
primarily to the young, and the old man who uses "his greater wealth 
to win a woman against a younger rival is looked upon with a certain 
disfavor. In Asia generally the sentiment is otherwise. In some classes 
in India, indeed, the age domination is so great that wives are nor- 
mally half a generation younger than their husbands. 

The greater age of husbands receives some biological support from 
the fact that women mature a few years earlier and pass out of the 
reproductive age much earlier than do men. It is by no means certain, 
however, that older women must lose sexual attractiveness and desire 
as early as they are conventionally supposed to do in many cultures. 

Marital Selection. — Marriage in Asia is less a matter of free 
choice than in even the most conventional European families. In India 
and China the young are betrothed long before they have any power 
to choose. In China they do not have any social contacts and some- 
times do not even see each other until the wedding day.®® In India, 
culture frowns upon the marrying of a person toward whom one has 
felt love, for that is not the path of duty.®^ 

Segregation and the Roles of the Sexes. — The Asian polygynous 
pattern is also highly patriarchal, patrilocal, and patrilinear. The 
man has typically the power to divorce at will, although practically 
he is subject to public opinion ; the wife has no such power, although 
practically she may often return to her parents. The culture also 
secludes and segregates women to a degree unknown in Europe. 
Woman *s place is in the home or the harem. This seclusion, of course, 
applies mainly to the upper-class women, whereas those of the lower 
classes may appear considerably on the public streets or in the fields 
as laborers. It is a matter of observation that women are not seen in 
the open as frequently in Turkey as they are in similar agricultural 
countries of Europe. And in North China, though foot-bound women 
are sometimes wheeled or carried into the fields to weed the crops, 
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their bound feet and cultural requirements generally keep them much 
more closely confined than women an3rwhere in Europe. In South 
China there is less segregation. But even there Kulp found that 
though women make marketing trips to nearby cities, and trips to 
gather certain products at a distance, their social contacts on such 
excursions are much limited.^^ In China a man typically feasts and 
entertains his guests without the presence of his women folk except 
in the capacity of servants. 

Burma is a notable oasis of feminine freedom and non-seclusion. 

The Family in Islam. — In Mohammedan cultures tradition gives 
essential equality of status to the several wives. In the upper classes, 
at least, there is a life of ease and comfort for the women; the work 
outside the home is largely done by men and animals. Seclusion from 
the public is the rule, and when it is necessary to leave the home the 
women, until recently at least, were veiled. The ideology is that the 
women are choice possessions who must be carefully guarded even 
from the lustful eyes of other men. Prostitution is not characteristic 
of Mohammedan culture, the brothels of Constantinople being largely 
European products. Islam places a certain intrinsic value upon every 
human being; there are no degraded classes as in India, slaves are 
theoretically eligible to win freedom and power. A slave girl in the 
old Mohammedan cultures could be elevated to wifehood with the full 
respect of all. Imagine this happening, for example, to a mulatto 
slave girl of our own older South ! 

The Family in China. — In China the first, who is the betrothed, 
wife enjoys a superior status. The rest are “concubines.’^ All form 
a hierarchy, each having privileges denied the next lower. The con- 
cubines are chosen at will, for their youth or beauty. 

Life is not easy for women in China. They are somewhat less 
secluded and more hard-worked than Mohammedan women, less pro- 
tected by their own families from the possible arbitrariness of their 
husbands. 

In China there is an idealization of father-son love, and a tender 
reverence for the old men. The family pattern of China is closely 
tied up with ancestor worship. Like many primitive peoples, the 
Chinese have a system of exogamous sibs or clans. These are patri- 
lineal and patrilocal, and the sib group corresponds in some measure 
to the locality group. In the village studied by Kulp, practically all 
the men belonged to the same sib and had the same family name; 
their mothers and wives had all come from other sibs and originally 
other villages; their daughters would marry and leave the home 
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village. The important ceremonies are connected with ancestor wor- 
ship ; in these the women are merely spectators and not participants. 
Children are betrothed by their parents at the age of 10 to 12, but 
unlike the case in India, they are of fairly equal age and do not 
marry until about 20. Marriage means the girPs leaving her parental 
sib and coming to live permanently with her husband’s kin, although, 
actually, visits to her home are permitted. The idea is, however, that 
she is under the authority of her husband in all matters. Woman, it 
is said, passes through three ages. In the first she is under the au- 
thority of her father; then, under her husband; finally, if he dies, 
she is subject to her son. Male children are outwardly preferred, 
their arrival a cause of rejoicing. Girl babies are deplored, and there 
is a tradition of female infanticide. Kulp, however, could not find 
any record of a known case of infanticide in his village.®® 

Despite this cultural over-valuation of the male sex, Kulp found 
that parents actually came to love their girl children with great 
tenderness, and that the mother is highly revered. These facts illus- 
trate a frequently noted principle, that whenever culture stresses or 
institutionalizes a certain sentiment at the expense of another which 
is an equally natural product of subcultural interaction, the deplored 
sentiment or attitude actually does exist in considerable frequency, 
but is concealed by verbal negations. Outwardly we love whatever 
persons we are told to love by our culture : our father in China, our 
mother in India, our wife or sweetheart in America. Actually v>e 
love whomsoever our particular personal experiences lead us to love ; 
and this differs more as between individuals than as between cultures. 

There is a taboo against the remarriage of widows, although nothing 
like the degradation of widows which occurs in India. In Kulp’s 
village there were 69 widows and only 4 widowers.®^ 

Reproduction to the limit of capacity is a duty. The leading cul- 
tural drive is to beget many sons to the honor of one’s ancestors. 
At funerals families hire mourners in order that the procession be 
large and impressive. 

In China the family system merges with government and the eco- 
nomic system. It is difficult to say where one leaves off and another 
begins. Although there is a national government organization with 
a code of civil law modeled upon European lines, the great majority 
of Chinese individuals are in practice subject to the authority of 
their family elders and have little contact with civil law or govern- 
ment. The central government holds the village elders responsible 
for the behavior of individuals within their communities. These vil- 
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lage elders are in fact family elders, for the typical village is a male 
sib, which may be subdivided into religious families, that is, groups 
which have a great deal of common ancestor worship. These again 
may be subdivided into economic families, practicing a joint economy, 
although not always dwelling in a single house. The economic families 
again subdivide into natural families, that is, groups consisting of a 
man and his wife (and occasionally concubines) and their children. 
Obedience to the father and other male ancestors and elders is obliga- 
tory throughout life. Decisions such as those in regard to the sale 
of property, the taking of a wife, the building of a house, which a 
Euro-American of twenty-one years of age could legally make for 
himself in defiance of parental will, must be referred to one’s family 
elders. 

In the cities these patterns are rapidly changing. Women are being 
educated; there is free courtship and right of divorce to woman as 
well as man. According to a code recently enacted the duty of a wife 
to obey her husband is no longer recognized, and women may dispose 
of their own property without the husband’s consent. It will prob- 
ably be some time before the new civil laws will be enforceable in 
practice in the rural areas. The individual living under the tradi- 
tional family regime may have rights which are theoretically pro- 
tected by the national government, but his personal safety may 
demand that he not appeal to the courts against local family authority. 

The Family in India. — India is particularly notable for the seclu- 
sion and degradation of widows. Until the British stopped it there 
was the custom of the suttee, by which a widow committed suicide 
at the funeral of her husband. Of course this probably did not happen 
with the great majority of widows. 

Kipling gives us the dramatic tale of an official who had a clandestine 
affair with an attractive young girl living in seclusion. On her invitation, he 
had entered her quarters through a rear doorway. After many days of love 
he approached the house and was about to enter, when he was suddenly 
wounded by a sharp weapon. After recovering he returned to find the door- 
way walled up, and the girl standing at a window, holding up to his view 
the stumps of her recently amputated hands. She was a widow and she had 
also violated a caste taboo. This tale, whether specifically true or not, illus- 
trates the cultural role to which many a widow preferred an honorable death 
on her husband’s funeral pyre.®® 

Child marriage of girls is the custom in India. According to a very 
recent report nearly half the girls of India are married before 16. 
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For the Moslems the percentage is about 37, for the Hindus 48. The 
Sarda bill prohibiting child marriages was passed in 1929 but accord- 
ing to this report had not been enforced. In 1925 the age of consent, 
outside of marriage, was raised to 14. Before 1860 it had been 10!^® 

The mother-complex is prevalent among the men of India. As we 
have noted before, love is regarded not only as unnecessary to 
marriage, but as a moral obstacle. There is little sex repression in 
India despite its ascetic cults. The idea is rather that sexual desire 
is something to be escaped by using it up. 

Whereas in China the important rule of marriage choice is to 
marry outside one’s own sib, in India it is to marry inside one’s 
own caste. China stresses a specific exogamy; India, a specific 
endogamy. Theoretically the Chinese has a much wider range of 
possible mates. Practically the range is great enough in both cultures 
to permit the families to make a suitable choice. 

The Family in Japan. — Japan is not polygynous. However, it 
adopts many of the patterns of the polygjmous culture area which 
it adjoins. The esthetic function of woman is stressed more than else- 
where in Asia. 

Japan is one of the few countries where the divorce rate has actu- 
ally decreased in recent years. During the period of 1897-1929, it fell 
from about 3 per 1000 population to less than 1 per 1000, while the 
American rate during the same period was rising from about 0.7 to 
1.7 per 1000, and most European rates were rising.*^ One is naturally 
curious as to the reason. 

In earlier Japanese culture, marriage was at an early age, was 
arranged by parents, and was exceedingly patriarchal although not 
polygynous. Divorce rather than concubinage was the resort of the 
dissatisfied husband. Iwasaki attributes the fall of the divorce rate 
to Western cultural influences, despite the fact that in the West these 
influences have increased divorce. He mentions the education of women, 
the increased literature for women as a class, the moving pictures, 
Christianity, and industrialization.^® The way these forces have had 
their effect is to raise the age of marriage, to give woman a chance 
for an independent living, and to increase marriages of free choice. 
Western premarital courtship (not necessarily sexual) is taking the 
place of the geisha girl. Marriage and divorce are now more mutually 
controlled, less subject to the whim of the male. It may be, of course, 
that a further development of Western culture may lead to individ- 
ualism and a new upward trend in divorce. 
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PART III 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE FAMILY 


Chapter VII 

THE FAMILY IN MODERN SOCIAL -CHANGE 

1. THE PROCESS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 

Change versus Progress. — Our Euro- American culture has been 
changing during the past fifty years with unprecedented rapidity. 
It is common to refer to these changes as ‘ ‘ social progress. ’ ’ Progress, 
however, is not mere change, but change for the better. We cannot 
say whether progress has taken place without having some measure 
of ‘‘bettemess*’ or ‘‘worseness.” Indeed, buildings are larger and 
more luxurious, transportation is faster, the material standard of 
living of the average man is higher, there is a greater variety of 
amusements and recreations, and arduous physical labor has been 
largely replaced by machinery. But do these changes make society 
really ^‘better’’? 

Evidently, then, the question of whether we have had progress or 
not depends upon our definition of better, our concept of ‘'the 
greatest good.^’ If man’s control over inorganic nature is in itself 
"good,” then we have had progress, at least in the sphere of mechan- 
ical technology. But along with this have come new kinds of accident 
and death, new anxieties and economic insecurity, new frustrations 
because hopes and wishes have grown faster than their means of 
satisfaction. How shall we assess these debt items; and shall we, in 
balancing the account, find a net gain or a net loss? 

All conceptions of "the greatest good,” all ethical philosophies, 
may be reduced to two classes. The one finds its ultimate "good” on 
the bio-psychological level, namely in human happiness^ however 
designated or qualified. The other finds its summum bonum in some 
non-biological condition or relationship, usually a culture-pattern of 
some sort. It is often expressed in metaphysical, mystical, or theo- 
logical terms. Generally speaking, the societies of the past, and also 
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the Fascist societies of today with their ideals of national greatness 
and solidarity, are governed by this second type of ethical philosophy. 
They conceive the summum honum in various cultural or superorganic 
terms, and regard the happiness of human beings as secondary. On 
the other hand, liberal, individualistic societies such as ours tend 
toward the happiness or bio-psychological philosophy, although they 
may not clearly express it. 

Many sociologists have declared that ethical concepts do not belong 
to sociology. They are evaluations; the sociologist should not evalu- 
ate, but describe and explain. He should be interested in social 
patterns and processes without regard to their goodness or badness. 
If one holds a superorganic philosophy of “good” and “evil,” this 
attitude is logical. If a sociologist reared in a culture where Beauty 
was the supreme ideal were to meet another sociologist from a culture 
which held Speed as its summum honum, an ethical debate between 
the two would indeed be quite pointless. They would do wtII to dis- 
cuss how Beauty and Speed are obtained but not which is the better. 
Their ethical evaluations would be, in a sense, culture pas.sing judg- 
ment upon itself, and could come to only one possible result, namely, 
the dogmatic assertion by each culture of its own ideal, in disagree- 
ment with the other culture. 

But if there be some criterion of good and evil outside the super- 
organic realm, some judge available to science who could pass upon 
various cultures from a single non-cultural point of view, then an 
evaluation of cultures becomes scientifically possible and logical. Such 
a criterion can be found in the physiological processes within human 
beings. 

Welfare or “Good” as a Biological Concept. — The function of 
culture is the maximum satisfaction of individual human beings. A 
“good” culture is one in which there is a minimum rate of defensive 
behavior, tension, suffering, pain, and death; and a maximum of 
appetitive behavior, relaxation, pleasure, health, and average longev- 
ity. Such a condition may be called welfare. We have not yet 
developed a general measuring-stick of welfare. But we do know the 
kinds of items which would make up such a barometer.^ Hornell Hart 
expresses an essentially similar idea when he says: “Progress con- 
sists in those biological and cultural changes which on the whole and 
in the long run enable men to do what they really want to do.”^ 
Using this definition, he, like the present writer, fails to see why 
“progress” is not a scientific concept, or why a sociologist should 
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not make ethical valuations from the standpoint of this definition. 
Bertrand Russell states with great clarity the contrast between the 
superorganic and the biological or happiness philosophy : 

Among writers of sociology and political theorists generally, a very com- 
mon way of judging the social structure is by whether it constitutes a pleasant 
pattern to contemplate. . . . They think of the state as something having 
a good of its own, quite distinct from the good of the citizens, and what 
they call the good of the state is usually, unconsciously to themselves, what 
gives them a certain esthetic or moral satisfaction. ... It is intolerable to 
the industrially minded to think of lazy populations sitting under banana 
trees, eating the fruit as it drops, and being happy in unproductive idleness. 
Some forms of socialism are not free from this defect: they aim rather at 
creating the kind of state which is pleasing to theoretical contemplation than 
the kind that will suit the temperaments of its citizens. . . . Whoever wishes 
to be a social theorist should daily remind himself . . . that a state is some- 
thing in which people have to live, and not merely something to be . . . 
contemplated as we contemplate the view from a mountain top.* 

In other words, the test of a good culture is not its appearance or 
form as a structure, but the way it f unctions. Its function is biologi- 
cal, to produce human health and happiness. From the standpoint 
of evolutionary sequence, culture is “ higher than the organic realm. 
But from the standpoint of function, it is the servant of the organic 
realm. Human biological processes are the judge ; culture is the thing 
judged. 

Cultural Lag. — This biological concept of progress has another 
logical advantage which to the author’s knowledge has not been 
called to the attention of sociologists. Namely, it lends significance to 
the concept of “cultural lag” made so popular by Ogburn.® Culture 
is always changing, but the changes do not occur at an equal rate in 
all parts of the pattern. Certain traits of a culture tend to change 
before others. Those which change early we may call the cultural 
dynamic, or initiating changes. Those which change late we may 
call the cultural readjustments. The gap between the two is called 
cultural lag. The lag involves maladjustment; when the readjust- 
ment takes place there is a catching up or reduction of the lag. 

Among the important cultural lags of recent years have been the 
following ; 

•Bertrand and Dora Bussell, Prospects of Industrial Civilization, Century, pp. 
147-149. The italics are the writer’s. By permission of the D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 
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Initiating Change 
Increase in automobiles 


More women in factories 
More population in cities 


Maladjiiatment 
Traffic accidents 


Fatigue, ill health 

Lack of play space for 
children 


Readjustment 

Traffic control 

Compulsory liability in- 
surance in Massachu- 
setts 

Hour laws and other fac- 
tory legislation 

Playgrounds. 

Organized recreation 


How do we know how much and what kind of readjustment should 
follow a given initiating change? Does every change produce mal- 
adjustment until some other change takes place ? Is there a lag every 
time any part of culture changes sooner or more rapidly than some 
other part? If so the lags would be too numerous to be counted. 

The reply is : no, only those differential rates of change which put 
the culture out of adjustment with itself are really to be considered 
as lags in any significant sense. 

But when is a culture ‘‘out of adjustment with itself^*? This seems 
utterly meaningless unless it means that the culture causes trouble 
(i.e., suffering) to the individual human beings who live in it. 

Progress, then, is not any particular kind or direction of social 
change, nor has it anything to do with the speed of change in general. 
It cannot be judged by viewing social change grossly, but only by 
making refined measurements of more or less subtle factors. It con- 
sists, partly at least, in keeping lags at a minimum by prompt and 
vigilant social repair work. It may be that society will never be able 
to foresee or plan its changes very far ahead, and that the best it can 
consciously do for its own welfare is to shorten the time required to 
make readjustments when they are needed. 

The Readjustment of a Lag Is Determined by Cultural Resist- 
ances. — When a cultural lag exists, there are usually several alterna- 
tive measures by which readjustment may take place. Which one shall 
be chosen depends not upon their relative merits in the long run, but 
upon the differential cultural resistances at the time. Thus a lag 
is created by the removal of economic functions from the home with- 
out a corresponding acquisition of new functions among the women 
of the business class. This creates a sense of futility and boredom 
among many underoccupied women and sometimes financial tension 
as the family struggles with its single breadwinner to climb higher 
on the economic scale of living. The natural readjustment would be 
for these women to take jobs outside the home. But as there are 
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certain cultural resistances against this, the readjustment is more 
often to elaborate the work of housekeeping and to spend the released 
time in inconsequential activities. 

The Usual Sequence of Cultural Change. — The process of cul- 
tural change in general is thought to occur in an order something 
like this: 

1. Material invention or discovery (i.e., scientific ideology). 

2. Change in the economic social structure. 

3. Change in other parts of the social structure. 

4. Change in cultural attitudes and popular ideology. 

Both the first and the last step are in the ideology or thought system. 
Attitudes do seem to come late in the procession of change, because 
we usually find that they furnish the main resistances which we meet 
in the effort to make a readjustment. These late-changing attitudes 
are often called prejudices. Thus the prejudice against birth control, 
and prejudice against treating women the same as men, are blocking 
needed readjustments in our culture. 

This law of sequences is more applicable to advanced cultures 
where changes are from within, than to backward cultures which are 
largely borrowing from others. Thus in modern China non-economic 
social structure and cultural attitudes seem to be changing, in one 
class at least, before any economic change has called for them. The 
dynamic comes from the imitation of the West.^ 

Invention seems to come first, but what causes invention? Is not 
that itself a result of previous cultural changes? Since cultural 
change is a continuous process, is it not purely arbitrary to mark off 
some particular kind of change as initiating? 

There is an important practical distinction by which material in- 
ventions can be said to be truly initiating changes rather than read- 
justments. To be sure, they are in a sense readjustments and they 
are stimulated by certain strains or maladjustments in culture. The 
invention of the spinning-jenny, for example, was stimulated by the 
growing overseas trade of England, the growing tendency to buy raw 
materials and food and to sell manufactured goods abroad, and the 
opportunity for certain leaders to become rich in this way. 

How Initiating Differ from Readjustive Changes. — ^But an in- 
vention requires something more than a cultural need or maladjust- 
ment to produce it. It requires something more than breaking down 
cultural resistances. Necessity may be the mother of invention but it 
must have also a father. It depends upon accumtUated scientific 
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knowledge. No matter how much it may be needed, it cannot occur 
until the state of knowledge, in other words, the accumulation of 
previous inventions and discoveries, is ripe for it. It must have a 
cultural base. Thus Ogburn has shown that the automobile, no matter 
how much or for how long it may have been needed, could not come 
until the gas engine, the differential gear, the carbureter, and other 
preliminary inventions had been made. 

The ordinary readjustive changes of culture do not depend upon 
any such discovery of a new principle of nature. To be sure, we some- 
times call them “social inventions.’* But certainly a trait like work- 
men’s compensation, or traffic control, or children’s playgrounds, does 
not involve some utterly new principle which can be discovered only 
by years of patient inquiry. It does not have to wait until new meth- 
ods of observing and measuring nature are worked out. It requires 
merely the making of a new combination of already obvioiLs princi- 
ples. It is delayed by prejudices, fears, selfish group interests, rather 
than by a lack of knowledge of haw the result could be achieved. 
Economists today know how cultural maladjustments of the business 
cycle and unemployment could be remedied. They cannot get it done 
simply because they cannot overcome the resistance of prejudices and 
class interests so as to put their measures into effect. 

True Invention Possible but Infrequent in Biological and 
Social Fields. — This is not to deny that there are true inventions 
or discoveries in other fields than the mechanical or inorganic. 
Darwin’s discovery of evolution and the discovery by Freud and 
others of the wishful character of mental disorders were such real 
inventions. Like other inventions, they resulted from the overcoming 
of nature’s resistance to revealing her secrets, rather than of man’s 
resistance to accepting a new plan. Possibly in the future there will 
be true psychological and social inventions which will enable us to 
overcome cultural resistance, more easily and directly than we do 
now. If w’e could discover, for example, a chemical source of happi- 
ness, which would be less harmful and more persistent in effect than 
alcohol, the whole process of cultural readjustment might be revolu- 
tionized. External devices to relieve anxiety might become unnecessary. 

Yet so far, the great bulk of true inventions has been in the field 
of inorganic nature. 

Science as a Semi-Autonomous Part of Culture. — There is a 
constantly accumulating body of scientific knowledge, stored in the 
form of symbols in books, drawings, and so on. This is one part of 
our total ideology. This scientific ideology has a certain degree of 
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independence of the rest of culture. To be sure, it grows faster when 
cultural attitudes are favorable, and more slowly in periods of re- 
sistance to science such as the early Middle Ages in Europe. But it 
cannot be hurried beyond a certain speed. No amount of favorable 
attitude toward invention could have caused man in the Stone Age to 
discover the process of smelting iron. Nor could Julius Caesar, using 
the entire Roman army to promote scientific research, have brought 
about the invention of the airplane in Roman times. 

Because of this semi-independence of its evolution we may well 
regard science as one of the sources or starting-points of cultural 
change. A change which springs directly from science is thus not 
arbitrarily chosen to be called an initiating change. It is the result 
of past causes within science^ and from the standpoint of the rest of 
culture it is a genuine starting-point. 

Besides scientific invention and discovery, there are other sources 
of initiative in social change. These are largely subcultural changes, 
such as deforestation, change of climate, plagues, disasters, over- 
population and depopulation, and possibly changes in the biological 
quality of peoples due to the selective influence of migrations, wars, 
and other causes. Again, the borrowing of some new trait from a 
foreign culture may be the initiating force to a series of changes. 

Both the dynamic and the resistant forces of social change can be 
traced back to wish forces in individual human beings. But they 
represent wish forces acting upon two different levels, or through two 
different sets of channels. 

A Chart of the Process of Social Change in the Family. — 

Figure 2 shows in a very sketchy manner the relations between the 
various forces at work in social change in America today which relate 
to the family. On the OKtreme left are the true inventions or initiat- 
ing changes. These are the original dynamic. In columns 2 and 3 are 
changes in social structure, cultural attitudes, and some subcultural 
changes, wduch have resulted from these inventions. The inventions 
do not affect the family system directly so much as they do through 
the medium of these other social changes. 

In general it appears that changes in the economic system are prior 
to those in the family system ; as Chapin points out, the family mores 
tend to lag in social change generally. 

The Fallacy of Remedy by “Removing the Cause.*’ — ^When 
James Watt invented the steam engine he had no idea that he was 
contributing heavily to the work of modern divorce courts, sowing 
seeds for Margaret Sanger’s birth-control campaign, or laying the 
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foundations for the parent education movement. Yet his invention 
was one of the chief dynamic, initiating causes of all this and much 
more. Those who think humanity is better off today than ever before 
may thank James Watt, Newcomen, and his fellow inventors. Those 
who think society is going to the dogs may also lay the blame upon 
the same men. 

The above reasoning illustrates the futility of trying to solve a 
social problem by seeking out its ‘‘ causes. If one means the imme- 
diate causes, they are so numerous and require so many qualifications 
that one cannot lay his finger upon any definite point of attack. If 
one then, in his perplexity, decides to trace the responsibility farther 
back, he will eventually come to causes of a more definite character, 
but they will be these mechanical inventions and scientific discoveries 
which initiate social change. But he will find that they are not only 
the causes of his social problem, but also of much that he admires in 
the modern world. The automobile is one of the prime causes of 
trouble today, but does anyone expect, or even wish, to abolish the 
automobile ? 

If by the “causes” of a social problem we mean the previous social 
changes which led to it, then we cannot expect to solve the problem 
by removing its causes. The remedy is always a new readjustment, 
not a going back to any earlier state of affairs. The study of causes 
helps us to construct the remedy more intelligently, but does not 
reveal the remedy ready made. Chesterton has said, indeed, that in 
social matters we must find the remedy before we can know the 
cause.® When practical men talk of “causes,” they are often talking 
merely about the failure to use known remedies! The “cause” of 
malaria, in this practical sense, is the failure to take quinine! The 
real cause, or antecedent, may have been a germ received through a 
mosquito bite, but we cannot help that now. The remedy we apply has 
nothing to do with the mosquito or germ; it was not discovered 
through a study of them. 

Social Change Never Moves Backward: the Fallacy of History 
Repeating Itself. — In the long course of social change certain combi- 
nations of circumstances do occasionally repeat themselves. The 
problems of the modern family are, for example, similar in some 
respects to conditions which existed in late Roman times. Does 
Roman history, then, teach us any lessons by which we can profit? 
Some seem to think so. Namely, we must not behave as the Romans 
did, or we shall suffer their fate. But the condition is that we are 
behaving somewhat as they did. Our moralists fail to show how we 
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can stop that behavior. All their exhortations have failed to change 
the course of events. The only practical remedy we can hope for is 
to do something additional which the Romans failed to do. The remedy 
is always in f urther adjustment. 

The Relation of Cultural Advance to Welfare. — The process of 
social change is one thing. Increasing or decreasing welfare is another 
thing. It is true that every invention is prompted by somebody 
wish and contributes to somebody’s immediate satisfaction. But some- 
thing else is put out of balance, some other wishes frustrated. Some 
inventions do seem to add to, more than they subtract from, the net 
welfare. Doubtless we can say that of the discovery of ether ane.sthetic 
by Long in 1842. Could we say it of the invention of gunpowder? 
But no ethical valuation can be placed upon any single invention. 
The whole course of invention, the evolution of science as a whole, 
is man’s best insurance policy against unforeseen enemies. Some 
unknown plague or pest, or the causes of some unpredictable catas- 
trophe, may even now be evolving in a nip-and-tuck race wdth human 
science, with the survival of the human race at stake. Therefore we 
shall do well to let science develop untrammcled, and encourage it to 
develop faster. 

Whether invention shall lead to greater welfare depends in large 
part upon how quickly we perform the readjustive processes. The 
ethical responsibility is to keep society constantly in good repair, not 
to prevent its getting out of order. For get out of order it will. 

Disorganization and Transvaluation. — Sociologists today empha- 
size the disorganization of institutions and mores which accompanies 
the process of social change. It is becoming customary to speak of 
social problems and maladjustments as disorganization. At the same 
time, a continual process of reorganization or readjustment is taking 
place. These concepts emphasize the structural aspects of society at 
the expense of the functional. They tend to make us feel that the 
breakdown of any hoary institution is ipso facto evil. We need to be 
more concerned with the functions which institutions perform. If an 
institution no longer has a useful function, it is well that it should 
become disorganized. It is unlikely that any of the major institutions 
such as the family and the church will disappear. What they do, 
rather, is to take over new functions in place of their declining func- 
tions. This changing of the functions of any culture trait is called 
cultural transvaluation.^ When we take a broad cultural view of the 
modem family, and not a narrow view of particular families in par- 
ticular neighborhoods, the process which appears to our vision is not 
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disorganization, but transvaluation. The family is losing its economic 
and many of its educational functions, it is losing its rigid social 
control over the individual, but at the same time it is elaborating 
other functions, most important of which is the more complete satis- 
faction of the love wish. Both marital and parent-child love play 
larger roles today than yesterday as functions of the family system. 
In spite of increased divorce, more persons are probably living in 
intimate love relationships today than a generation ago. This is partly 
because the marriage rate has increased and partly because there are 
smaller families with more attention to the individual child. 

2. THE CHANGES CAUSED BY MECHANICAL INVENTION 

Industrialization Has Raised the Material Standard of Living. — 

The inventions and discoveries which have initiated present social 
changes include, beside.s the steam engine, the various kinds of ma- 
chinery for the transmission of power and the application of tools. 
These machines, in connection with the new source of power, have 
made possible a vastly increased production of goods per worker and 
also per consumer. The technocrats have been guilty of the great 
fallacy of measuring this increase in terms of the men actually em- 
ployed in the particular industry which uses the machine. They have 
overlooked the number of men required to make the machines, to 
work in other related industries made necessary by the change, and 
the increased number of men needed to distribute the product. But 
with this all considered, the average ultimate consumer in the United 
States got four times as much in actual consumption goods in 1926 
as he did in 1870, and 58 per cent more than in 1900. He was able 
to exist in 1870, so in 1926 he was obviously far beyond the margin 
of subsistence. The depression has cut our material income, which 
largely represents material goods, from 89 billion dollars in 1928 to 
an estimated 50 billion or less in 1932.'^ Yet in 1932 our death rate 
was lower than ever before! It is impossible to say that actual life 
is threatened when there is no increase in death rate. Few other 
countries would have been able to reduce their national income by 
half without serious undernourishment. 

In 1928 the American national income was 89.4 billion dollars, 
which amounted to $745 per capita or $3000 per family, since families 
averaged 4.1 members each. This average income, since it counts the 
very wealthy, is actually reached or exceeded by only a small per- 
centage of the population. For working class families the median 
income was around $1500, with one-fourth of them below $1200. On 
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the other hand, the median salary of graduates of Massachusetts 
Institute of Techonology, thirteen years after graduation, was about 
$6000* 

The ^‘Minimum of Subsistence’* Is Itself a Rising Standard. — 

Social workers* estimates have placed something like 40 per cent of 
our working class, or 20 per cent of the whole population, below the 
calculated “minimum of subsistence.** The usual estimate of this 
“minimum,** for a family of four to five, has run between $1000 and 
$1500 for the decade 1920-1930. It was demonstrably possible for a 
family of four to subsist upon an income under $1200.® It is obvious 
that the calculated minimum of subsistence is not a physical mini- 
mum. Even when people ask for charity, as happens in about one- 
tenth the population even in normal times, we cannot say that a 
physical minimum has been reached. Such a real minimum would 
consist merely in food of sufficient calories, a few sources of vitamins 
and perhaps medical supplies, and just enough rags and fuel to 
protect from the winter cold. A family, paying actual market values 
for everything, could hire the right to use a small piece of ground 
and to gather fuel, could construct a small primitive hut, and by 
buying foods of the cheapest per calorie costs and using only dis- 
carded clothing could exist at a total of $600 per year. They would be 
living on the same material standard as primitive men. If there were 
a sufficient number of families together so that a social and recrea- 
tional life could be developed, their life could be as satisfactory as 
that of most primitive groups. 

Chinese figures tell us that the typical family in a Chinese city lives on an 
income which is exchangeable for from $100 to $200 American dollars, or 
roughly one-tenth of the American social ‘^minimum.*' Because of differences 
in the internal purchasing power of money, and in the kinds of goods and 
services which are customarily obtained without money, it is impossible to 
state any mathematical ratio between the real income of the Chinese and of 
the American working class family. This difference would be less extreme 
than the money difference. The author, for example, estimated the pre-war, 
real standard of living of Czechoslovakia to be something like 70 per cent 
of the American, whereas the per capita income in money was only 37 per 
cent of the American. The Chinese real standard might amount to 30 or 50 
per cent of the American.^® 

In any case it is clear that the “minimum** of subsistence is a 
relative term and that it includes not only the necessities of physical 
existence, but also certain other things, such as cheap but conventional 
textile clothing, leather shoes, a substantial dwelling, which have 
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become social minima in the given culture. It is estimated that 75 to 
80 per cent of the income of the poorest classes in backward coun- 
tries goes for food, while in America this percentage is around 40 or 
50. The percentage of income spent for food is an excellent index 
of how near it comes to an actual physical minimum. 

Poverty Has Become Materially Less but Psychologically More 
Frustrating. — As viewed by a primitive man or a Chinese or Russian 
peasant, the poorest American laborer lives in physical luxury. This 
fact has been wrongly used to justify the keeping down of wages 
where it was possible to raise them, and is therefore an unpopular 
fact except with hard-fisted or harassed employers. But it is necessary 
to recognize the fact for it has three important corollaries. First, it 
means that a much wider fluctuation of real income is possible be- 
tween prosperity and depression. The richer a country, the greater, 
relatively, is apt to be the depth of its business depression. Second, 
the absolute range of difference in living standards within the experi- 
ence of the average individual is greater. His ups and downs of 
material prosperity between the cradle and the grave cover a wider 
range than in poorer countries. More often than in backward countries 
does the average citizen live socially near to persons enjoying a much 
higher degree of luxury. The third corollary follows from these other 
two: the wish and the hope to improve one^s standard of living are 
greater in America than elsewhere. The industrialization of Euro- 
America has raised the material scale of living; it has also created 
greater wishes for luxury. A wish hopeless of fulfilment soon dis- 
appears. But a wish grows strong when it has constantly dangled 
before it the possibility of satisfaction. There is more frustration 
when we just miss a coveted goal than when the goal is obviously 
impossible.^^ 

The American business cycle puts a greater strain upon human 
emotions than would a constant income stabilized on the depression 
level, provided all persons shared in what employment and income 
were available. The strain is due both to fluctuations of actual income 
and to the anxiety over unemployment and possible loss of all income. 
Again, when there is hope of prosperity, wishes for a higher standard 
increase. In a society which is democratic as well as wealthy, nearly 
every person feels some hope of attaining luxury. The moving picture 
is another invention which adds to this result. It stimulates luxury 
wishes beyond the possibility of realization. We may make a good 
case for holding the motion pictures a cause of crime, not so much 
through their portrayal of the crime itself, as through their portrayal 
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of high society life, thereby overstimulating wishes for luxury and 
leading to criminal methods of obtaining it. 

American material culture has similar influences upon backward 
societies. In Hawaii, a prominent dentist said recently to a newspaper 
reporter : 

Among my regular patients are Chinese, Japanese, Hawaiians, part 
Hawaiians, and whites. The races work together here, although we feel that 
the native-born Hawaiian is entitled to city posts. 

We have an education problem. Children going to the public school grow 
away from their parents. They are taught to want the very best in clothes 
and amusements, and they cannot buy them.^^ 

Credit Economy Has Increased the Emotional Strain. — Eco- 
nomic wants are further stimulated by the credit economy which has 
largely replaced the money economy of the early industrial era. 
Credit economy involves instalment buying. It permits merchants to 
put on lavish campaigns of advertising and high-powered salesman- 
ship in advance of actual sales. It permits a consumer to consume for 
considerable periods in advance of his income. Whether or not his 
actual consumption in the long run is increased, his po.ssibilities, his 
hopes, and his wishes are increased. Again, when one is consuming 
in advance of his income, he is apt to be under an anxiety not 
involved when he delays every purchase until he has saved the cash 
price. He is more subject to wish conflict. His income may fall and 
lead to surrender of a half-paid-for car at a considerable loss. His 
needs may change and the electric refrigerator or sewing machine 
become a dead horse on his hands. The average man’s income is 
increasingly subject to uncertainty through the fluctuations and 
changes of business, while his expenditures are increasingly rigid 
because of the need to meet fixed payments already contracted for. 

Rivalry in Consumption Has Increased. — Another effect of in- 
dustrialization is the ‘‘competitive consumption” so forcefully por- 
trayed by Thorstein Veblen as one of the major interaction patterns 
of our economic life. More accurately it is rivalrous consumption. It 
is consumption whose goal is superiority ^ rather than the satisfactions 
inherent in the goods themselves. It is “keeping up with the Joneses.” 
Veblen has shown that a large proportion of our consumption is of 
this kind.^^ It is of course greater in absolute terms among the 
wealthy, but the poor in a non-caste society like ours are exposed 
to its full influence. They are not protected by sumptuary laws or by 
cultural attitudes which, in other cultures, strictly regulate each 
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man standards of taste ‘ according to his station. ’ ’ There is a strain 
to break through to a higher standard at some conspicuous point 
although total consumption must be kept down to income. Thus, many 
underpaid working girls cut below the health minimum on food in 
order to purchase finery. A miner’s family displays a luxurious car, 
living otherwise in comparative squalor. In order to present a good 

front” to their daughters’ suitors and their neighbors, families in 
a Southern mill village spend more in furnishing the ^‘parlor” than 
all the rest of the house put together. In Middletown, the Lynds 
note, it is no longer customary as it was in 1890 to poke fun at 
“dudes,” but “dressing up” has become a serious business in all 
classes. 

Modern Inventions Have Led to an Unprecedented Urbaniza- 
tion. — Now we come to another, related set of changes set in motion 
by the same industrial inventions. These are the changes in the nature 
and location of labor rather than in the products of labor. The Indus- 
trial Revolution brought about a great shift of population from 
country to city. Factories, of course, are usually built in towns and 
cities, in order to get labor quickly. But sometimes, as in the American 
South, the factory owner himself builds a new town to house his 
workers (mill villages). In any case, the factory becomes an urban 
center. This is not all. There are more goods to be transported and 
stored, so that commercial cities also grow in size. Large commercial 
and governmental cities were in existence long before the invention of 
machinery, such as ancient Rome and medieval Venice. But these 
pre-industrial cities never contained more than a small minority of 
the population of a region. Today America lives well with 56.2 per 
cent of her population urban according to the census definition, with 
only 24.8 per cent of her population on farms, and yet without any 
net importation of food. In 1880 only 28.6 per cent of our population 
was urban. 

This population shift to the cities has been due not to the applica- 
tion of machinery to manufacturing, but to its application to agri- 
culture and transportation. The mechanizing of manufacturing alone 
might mean a lesser need for city population. Agriculture, made 
more efficient by machinery and by chemical and biological dis- 
coveries (fertilizers and breeding), produced a greater product per 
worker^ but continued to produce about the same output per con- 
sumer. Manufacturing, similarly affected by machinery, yielded a 
greater product per worker and also a greater product per consumer. 
The consumer can eat no more food today than he could in 1700, 
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but he can consume manufactured goods without known limit. His 
wants for any one kind may be satiated, but new kinds are continually 
devised. The whole population grew in size, the number in agriculture 
remaining about the same, while all the increase went to the cities. 

Labor Has Been Subdivided to an Unprecedented Degree. — 
Machine industry has led to a minute subdivision of labor. The com- 
mercial and transportation occupations have at the same time become 
more specialized. There is a far greater variety of occupations than 
before the Industrial Revolution, w’hen the great majority of the 
people were either farmers or homemakers. 

Social Mobility Has Been Increased. — Urbanization and the sub- 
division of labor have led to increasing social mobility — vertical 
mobility from class to class, horizontal mobility to other positions in 
the same class, and geographic mobility. Mobility is especially high 
in America. Dr. James Plant finds that 78 per cent of the population 
of certain New Jersey suburbs are to be found living at a changed 
address after the elapse of five years.^® Melnerny found that 74 per 
cent of suburban families had lived in their present neighborhoods 
less than two years.^^ ^lowrer found that Chicago families of the 
telephone subscriber class (more than half the population) average 
2.83 years per address.^® 

Increased Mobility and Lowered Birth Rate Have Decreased 
the Family Unit. — Urbanization and mobility have broken up the 
large family group of our older rural society. Grandparents, uncles, 
and aunts less frequently live with the family. Adolescent sons and 
daughters leave the home community to find work. A new cultural 
attitude has arisen that it is actually undesirable for a young married 
couple to live with a parental family. Have we only recently dis- 
covered the disadvantages of living with our in-laws, or have we only 
recently found it passible to get away from them? More probably, 
we have been forced away from them by economic changes, and have 
hence revaluated the difficulties of the large household, calling them 
now a danger to he avoided rather than a duty to he cheerfully per- 
formed, While gaining certain values in the marital relation, we have 
lost other values of the old-time household where grandfather or aunt 
oftentimes had a personality which held the group together in a rich 
and beautiful social life. The reader is urged to read the sketch 
‘^Home Life in Grove Manor, in Dawson and Gettys* Introduction 
to Sociology, p. 67, for a vivid picture of these lost values.^® 

There are many other means besides physical separation by which 
conflicts in a large family group can be minimized. But having been 
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forced by changes outside the family pattern to the use of separation 
as a method, the other possible adjustments disappear from our 
culture. So when circumstances do force this and that married couple 
for a time to live with parents, the crude forces of conflict no longer 
have social mechanisms to hold them in check. 

The size of the average household unit has been decreased by the 
lowered birth rate as well as by this separation from kinsfolk. 

Definition of the Family Unit. — There are several definitions of the family 
unit. (1) The United States Census defines it as including all persons living 
together in the same household, and nobody else. Only in 1930 does it dis- 
tinguish “private” families from “economic” families, which are groups liv- 
ing under the same roof in hotels, lodging-houses, institutions, and so on. 
Including both kinds, the census family averaged, for the whole United 
States, 5.6 in 1850, 4.7 in 1900, 4.5 in 1910, 4.3 in 1920, and 4.1 in 1930. 
Including private families only, it was 4.0 in 1930.^® Before 1900 there are 
no strictly comparable census records, but some samples of non-slaveholding 
rural and urban households of 1790 have been recorded. Combining them 
gives an average household size of 5.9 persons. Somewhat similar samples in 
1930, using the same “household” definition, give 4.4 persons.^^ 

(2) Miss Monroe defines the “natural social” family as a group of persons 
who both live together and who are bound together by either a marital or a 
parent-child relation. The family by this definition averaged 3.8 in Chicago 
in 1920, whereas by the census definition, in Chicago, it was then 4.3 (same 
as for the United States ).22 

(3) Miss Parten has made a very useful analysis of family units among 
the entire population of New Haven for 1920. She used a third definition, 
the “social” family, which “consists of all individuals related to the head 
of the household and living under a common roof.” This averaged 4.1 in 
New Haven in 1920. She applied her definition to Chicago for 1920 and 
found the average 4.0, as compared with the 3.8 by Monroe’s definition. In 
1930, the family by approximately this definition, for the whole United 
States, had become 3.8.28 

(4) A fourth definition is the “natural” family, which includes the parents 
and all their own offspring, wherever they live, and excludes stepchildren, 
adopted children, and other relatives. In fertility studies it is extended to 
include also stillborn and dead children. 

In 1900 each 100 households had 63 servants, lodgers, boarders, and rela- 
tives. In 1920 this number had become 49, in 1930, 44.2^ 

The South, which represents earlier conditions, today has the largest aver- 
age size of household, 4.4, and the Pacific Coast the lowest, 3.4. 

Industrialization Has Removed Productive Processes from the 
Home. — Industrialization has transferred labor not only from country 
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to city, and from few occupations to many occupations, but also from 
the home to the factory, store, and office. As late as the decade 1919- 
1929, the baking of bread was still being transferred from home to 
factory, the per capita production of extra-domestic bakeries increas- 
ing 27 per cent while the per capita consumption of wheat flour 
decreased 10 per cent. Canning rapidly left the home during that 
decade. The making of men’s clothing had gone several decades ago. 
Laundering was going, but had not gone so far. About 1929, 88 per 
cent of farm homes and 33 per cent of city homes, in a sample 
studied by Hildegarde Kneeland of the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, were doing all their laundry work at home.^® 

The contrast with past conditions is illustrated by a study by Faith Wil- 
liams in isolated mountain areas of Kentucky. There, in 1930, 96 per cent of 
the homes still did churning, 99 per cent fruit-canning, 86 per cent fruit- 
drying, 94 per cent pickling of fruits and vegetables, 85 per cent hog- 
butchering, 35 per cent sausage-making, 82 per cent lard-making, 57 per cent 
meat-salting, 17 per cent meat-smoking, 1 per cent shoe-making, 48 per cent 
shoe-repairing, 8 per cent spinning, 7 per cent dyeing, 1 per cent weaving, 
15 per cent knitting, 67 per cent quilting, 22 per cent broom-making, 4 per 
cent furniture-making, and 76 per cent soap-making.*® 

This Has Led to More Extra-Domestic £mplo 3 mient of Women. 
— This loss of economic processes by the home has led to an increase 
in female labor outside the home. Census figures show that 5.6 per 
cent of all married women were gainfully occupied in 1900 and 11.7 
per cent in 1930. During the same period the gainfully occupied 
percentage of single women of 15 years and over rose from 43.5 to 
50.5. In 1900 the married constituted 15 per cent of all working 
women, in 1930, 29 per cent.*^ Some married women who work live 
in apartments or away from their husbands. But figures from 7 states 
indicate that from 10 to 14 per cent of actual home-makers have 
regular outside jobs as well. 

Under 20 years of age there was a decrease in the gainfully em- 
ployed percentage of girls from 1920 to 1930. At all ages over 20 
until 65 there was an increase, and over 65 no change. The percentage 
of all women gainfully occupied is now 42.4 at the ages 20-24 and 
drops gradually to 8.0 for those over 65.*® 

Monroe’s study of some 23,000 Chicago families showed that in 
only 61 per cent were married men the only wage-earners in the 
family. In Rochester this was found to be true of 56 per cent of 
families.*® 
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Class Differences in Emplo 3 m:ient of Women. — The percentage 
of employed wives is of course greater in the working class than in 
the business class. Only one of 40 business class wives interviewed 
by the Lynds in Middletown had worked for money during the years 
1920-1924. Fifty-five of 124 working class wives had done so. Only 
27 of 102 mothers of these working class women had worked for 
money during their entire married lives.®® Middletown, however, is 
a small city with the typical bourgeois attitude that a working wife 
reflects some discredit upon her husband. In larger cities, and in 
cities where clerical or other women’s work is especially available, the 
employment of business class wives may be greater.^ 

In the textile mill population of Manchester, N. H., representing 
the extreme of gainfully occupied conditions, 50 per cent of the whole 
population worked outside the home, a figure which resembles that of 
highly industrialized areas of Europe.®^ Of the whole American 
population only 40 per cent is gainfully occupied. Only 25 per cent 
of these Manchester women worked, however, who were either wives 
or mothers, or both. The employment of adolescent children made up 
an unusually large proportion. Only one-fifth of the families of over 
3 persons had but a single breadwinner. A third of all negro married 
women in 1930 had employment outside the home.®^ 

G. II. Berry asked 728 working mothers in Philadelphia why they 
worked. Sixty per cent were forced to do so by the husband’s death, 
illness, desertion, or non-support, 29 per cent by his insufficient 
income, 11 per cent because they would rather work.®® 

The ideology of emancipation from home duties has affected the 
business class more than the working class. At the same time the old 
ideology of the sheltered woman is stronger in the former because 
it is supported by the newer ideology of rivalrous consumption. This 
newer attitude is less one of chivalry and protection toward the 
woman, more one of showing superiority through the leisure of one’s 
wife. 

Table 3 shows the occupational distribution of women as compared 
with that of men. Occupied women, relatively to their total number, 
are more numerous than men in the professions and also in domestic 
and personal service. The married group is less associated with the 
professions and with clerical work, more with manufacturing and 
domestic and personal service, than is the total female group. This is 
undoubtedly because the married group of gainfully occupied women 
represents disproportionately the poorer classes of the population. 
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TABLE 2 

Emplotiiknt of Married Women 




Percentage of 

Percentage, ex- 




all married 

elusive of the 




women who 

foregoing, who 




were gainfully 

were keeping 




employed, cen- 

boarders and 


City or state 

Date 

sus definition 

lodgers 

Remarks 

Jacksonville 

1920 

27.7 

9.3 

Many negroes 

Passaic 

1920 

18.8 

12.8 

Textile industry 

Wilkes-Barre 

1920 

3.2 

9.7 

Mining 

Butte 

1920 

7.4 

6.8 

Mining 

Washington 

1930 

30 


Many negroes. 




clerical work 

Washington 

Washington, native 

1920 

25.8 



white of native par- 
entage 

1920 

18.6 



New Bedford 

1930 

29 


Textile indus- 





try 

South Carolina (high- 
est state) 

North Dakota (lowest 

1930 

24 


Many negroes 

state) 

1930 

6 


Northern United 




States and 
Scandinavian 
farm culture 


Cities over 100,000 in 

New Jersey 

Cities over 100,000 in 

1920 

7.8 



Oregon 

1920 

14.6 




Sources: Hazel Ktrk. Economic Problems of the Family, Harper, 1933, pp. 132-133; Joakph A. 
Hill, Women in Gainful Occupations, Census Monograph 9, 1929. 


Of the 2,473,000 occupied married women in 1930, 493,000 were 
servants. The second most frequent occupation was saleswoman, then 
laundress (not in laundry), then school teacher, then textile opera- 
tive, then clerk (not in store), then stenographer or typist, then 
bookkeeper, cashier, or accountant, then operative in clothing industry. 

Women Have Found New Tasks in the Home More than They 
Have Left the Home. — Hildegarde Kneeland in 1929 had several 
hundred home-makers keep time records for the Bureau of Home 
Economics. Considering only the 82 city homes which employed less 
than 7 hours per week of outside help, the average time per week 
used in all housework was 66 hours and 48 minutes, of which 56 hours 
and 39 minutes were provided by the home-maker herself. Most of 
the remainder (because of restricting the sample as above) was pro- 
vided by members of the family. The average family was 3.9. The 
total time spent in housework where there was only a married pair 
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TABLE 3 

Occupational Distbibution op Males, Females, and Marbied Women, United 

States 

Percentage distribution 

1920 1930 1930 

Married 

women 



Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

only 

Agriculture 

29.0 

12.7 

25.1 

8.5 

9.2 

Forestry and fishing 

Extraction of minerals 

Manufacturing and mechanical 
industries 

.8 

3.3 

33.0 

22.6 

.7 

2.6 

32.1 

^ 17.5 

19.8 

Transportation and communica- 
tion 

8.7 

2.6 

9.4 

2.6 

2.3 

Trade 

10.8 

7.9 

13.4 

9.0 

11.3 

Public service (not elsewhere 
classified) 

2.2 

.1 

2.2 

.2 

.2 

Professional service 

3.5 

11.9 

4.5 

14.2 

9.6 

Domestic and personal service. . . 

3.6 

25.6 

4.7 

29.6 

36.1 

Clerical occupations 

5.1 

16.6 

5.4 

18.5 

11.8 

All occupations 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source: Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Occupation Statistics. 



was 43 or 44 hours, or two-thirds of that spent by the families with 
children. The first child adds 45 per cent to the work! Apartment 
living tends to reduce the labor 24 per cent.^^ 

Certainly it cannot be said that the average home-maker job is a 
half-time job, even where she has only herself and her husband, and 
enjoys the modern conveniences. 

No comparison with the past is possible because there were then, 
unfortunately, no questionnaires. A suggestive comparison is possible, 
however, by considering Miss Kneeland’s farm families which are 
presumably typical of earlier conditions in many respects. In these 
homes the average weekly household labor was 63 hours and 32 min- 
utes, of which 53 hours and 50 minutes were done by the home-maker, 
in other words somewhat less than in the city homes. Moreover, the 
average farm home contained 4.8 persons, more than the city home. 

The most interesting difference was in the distribution of time. 
It appears that the city wife spends much more time in the care of 
children than the farm wife, but the samples are not comparable, for 
one-half of these city homes had a child under three, and only one- 
fifth of the farm homes. But the farm homes had more children. 
The farm families were considerably larger; their home-makers were 
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Percbntagb Distribution of All Housework Time 

Farm homes City homes 


Meals and dishes 43 33 

Housecleaning 14 13 

Washing and ironing 10 8 

Mending and sewing 9 6 

Other house care 6 3 

Essentia] economic labor 82 63 

Care of children 10 24 

Purchasing, management, and other . . 8 3 


100 100 

not assisted to any grreater extent by other members of the family, 
yet they put in actually less time.^® 

In a study of 288 farm and 154 town and city families in Oregon, Maud 
Wilson found that the average working time per week (for home-maker 
and helpers together) w’as 61.0 hours in the country and 63.4 hours in the 
city. Another pair of samples taken by the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics from a number of states gave the very similar figures of 60.9 
and 63.2, respectively. In the farm families in Oregon, 7.3 per cent of the 
time was spent in personal care of members of the family (mainly children) ; 
in the town and city families, 12.5 per cent. The preparation and clearing 
away of meals took 44.3 per cent of the time in farm families; 37.6 per cent 
of that in town and city families. Bujdng and management took 3.0 per cent 
of the farm time; 5.0 per cent of the city time. The Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics samples showed the same relations, with only small differences.*® 

A study by the Committee on Hou.sehold Management of President 
Hoover’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership found 
the average working weeks shown in Table 4. 

It may well be that the amount of time spent in housework is fixed 
more by human energy than by the amount of work which theoreti- 
cally requires doing. The degree of imperativeness of any given work 
is relative, and varies according to the standards which the home- 
maker sets for herself and the time at her disposal. The tendency 
is, therefore, when processes are removed from the home, for the 
woman either to leave the home entirely for an outside job, or, if 
she stays home, to create higher standards which require her putting 
in her full time as before. 

Electricity Has Checked the Exodus from the Home. — Certain 
of the inventions of the industrial era have impinged upon the family 
from a somewhat different angle from the main push of industrializa- 
tion. Thus electricity, through the electric motor, the telephone, and 
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TABLE 4 

The Hobib-Makeb^s Working Week 


Representative 
rural homes 


City homes of the business and 
professional class 



559 

249 other 

175 home-makers 

222 home-makers 


farm 

rural 

in cities of 

in cities of 


home- 

home- 

50,000 to 250,000 

250,000 popula- 

Activity ] 

makers 

makers 

population 

tion or more 

Purchasing and manage- 





ment 

2.2 

2.7 

4.2 

5.3 

Care of family 

3.9 

4.7 

9.8 

9.3 

Meals 

22.8 

20.7 

14.6 

11.7 

Care of house 

9.6 

9.4 

7.4 

7.2 

Laundering 

5.3 

5.2 

3.2 

2.5 

Mending and sewing .... 

5.5 

6.2 

4.1 

4.1 

Other home-making 

2.3 

2.6 

4.3 

4.8 

Total home-making 

51.6 

51.5 

47.6 

44.9 

Farm and other work 

9.6 

4.5 

2.0 

2.4 

Help received in home- 





making 

9.3 

9.6 

30.5 

36.6 

Average size of household 

4.3 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 


Committee on Household Manaccement. Prendent’s Conference on Home BuildinR and Home 
Ownership, Household Management and Kitchens, Washington, 1932. pp. 27-28. Arranged by Uazsl 
Ktbk, Economic Problems of the Family, Harper, 1933, p. 93. Reproduced by permission. 


the incandescent . lamp, has been especially influential. These have 
reduced household labor and marketing effort. Together with the 
sewing machine and many specialized types of machinery not suffi- 
ciently novel in principle to be called major inventions, they have 
mechanized much of the work of the home and reduced the pro- 
portion of domestic servants. But at the same time they have checked 
the removal from the home of some functions such as laundry work 
and the making of women’s clothing. Electric refrigeration has re- 
stored ice-making to the home. Electric and gas cooking have made 
home cooking easier but have not prevented a great increase in 
restaurants, waiters, and delicatessen dealers. The latter before 1920 
increased three times as fast as the population.®"^ Nevertheless, the 
tendency to discard the home kitchen has been somewhat checked. 
The rapid growth of electric appliances, which extend now even to 
home projection of motion pictures, holds the possibility of a change 
of direction in the evolution of the home. In a sample of homes in 
large cities the average person ate only two meals per week away 
from home. 

Household Machinery Has Replaced Servants. — In 1890 in the 
whole United States there was one domestic servant to every 43 per- 
sons, or about 9 families; in 1920, about one to 83 persons, or 20 
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families.®® In Bohemia, Czechoslovak Republic, in 1921 there was one 
domestic servant to 68 persons, representing an intermediate condi- 
tion.®® A wealthy country does not mean a greater proportion of 
servants, be it noted. A special analysis of 1920 census data showed 
that 50 per cent of servants lived in their own homes whereas only 
one-third did so in 1900.^® Machinery of course compensates for 
servants. In the decade of 1900-1910 when servants were leaving their 
jobs to take employment in factories, it was commonly felt that the 
higher wages and greater prestige of factory work led them to do so. 
Was increased household machinery the cause or result of the de- 
crease in domestic servants ? Both things are true. Both changes were 
related as parts of one larger process of industrialization. In speaking 
of that larger process, mechanical invention was the cause and occu- 
pational redistribution the effect. But yet it is theoretically possible 
that any particular type of machinery might lag behind the occupa- 
tional shift in that particular industry. 

Keppel says; 

In nearly every American home, rich and poor, elaborate or simple, the 
most striking changes within the decade [1920-1930], and probably the most 
significant for the future, have taken place in the appearance of the kitchen 
and the bathroom. . . . Whatever the reason may be, it is probable that 
more money and more brains have gone into the appearance of these two 
rooms than into all the other rooms put together. No article of daily use has 
been so greatly modified in appearance within the decade as the kitchen stove. 
The sink is no longer a sink of iniquity. . . 

The Automobile Has Produced a Great Variety of Results. — 
The automobile has produced several very specific results. In combi- 
nation with the telephone, it has greatly reduced the labor of local 
transportation and marketing. The home-maker's time is particularly 
saved as compared w’ith the day when she had to go marketing on 
foot or by street car and limit her purchases at any one time to what 
could be carried in the arms. Not only this, but more stores now 
deliver to homes, and more quickly. 

The automobile has helped to upset habits of thrift and has en- 
couraged instalment buying. It has led to excited pleasure and is also 
an added source of financial and bodily insecurity. Its effect upon 
the customs of love-making and courtship is well known. 

Much has been said about the automobile 's being not very different 

* From Recent Social Trends in the United States, Report of the President 's Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends ; by permission of the publishers, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Ine., p. 981. 
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from the old-fashioned buggy in its effect upon the relations between 
the sexes, but certainly this cannot be taken seriously. The effect of 
course has been upon the city more than the country population. 
With its speed and closed-in body joined with the inability of the 
chaperone conventions to keep up with the change, the automobile 
enables a far greater number of couples per 1000 population per day 
to escape oversight. Moreover, as the Ljoids have shown, the horse- 
and-carriage in its best days was practically limited to the farming 
and business classes and absent in the working class.^^ 

The automobile in limited ways holds the family unit together in 
recreation. In other ways, however, its influence is fo produce separa- 
tion and conflict. The constant drive of the young people is to get 
the use of the car for young groups which cut across family lines. 
Social rivalry compels the parents to yield, and the car becomes in 
part an agency for segregating youth from age. 

The American Automobile Association estimated that 45 million 
out of America’s 122 million people took vacation motor tours during 
1929.^ In an estimate of the annual cost of recreation in the United 
States, amounting to 10 billion dollars of the 90 billion dollars of 
national income, Steiner assigns about half of this recreational cost 
to the use of the automobile.^* 

The Telephone Has Helped Reduce the Importance of Dis- 
tance. — Telephones increased from 17.6 per 1000 population in 1900 
to 163.6 per 1000 in 1930, enough to provide a half of all families 
with instruments^** after allowing for the commercial subscribers. 
The per capita telephone calls per year increased from 64 in 1902 to 
246 in 1930, a rate somewhat slower than the increase in the number 
of instruments. The telephone has assisted the automobile in reducing 
the disadvantages of geographic distance among friends and relatives. 

New Transportation Techniques Have Led to Suburbanization. 
— A major effect of the automobile, telephone, and other improve- 
ments in transportation, is the geographic spread of the city and a 
new impetus to the development of the suburb. In choosing a resi- 
dence, the advantage of living near to one’s work, kinsfolk, or cher- 
ished friends, is no longer important, since the automobile solves the 
problem of distance. Although theoretically a device to reduce the 
time spent in daily or weekly personal locomotion, the automobile 
has, instead, increased the distances covered. 

Nearness to the city is no longer a strong argument in selling real 
estate. The new ‘‘development” miles beyond the city limits becomes 
popular, and suburban settlements take on a scattering distribution, 
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with large areas of unbuilt land lying between. The automobile 
favors the growth of small cities as well as the suburbs of the large. 
From 1920 to 1930, the growth of population in the 85 metropolitan 
districts of 100,000 population or more was 19.4 per cent for the 
central cities and 39.2 per cent for the suburban districts. In the 
Boston district the population outside the central city is now twice 
as great as that of the central city, in Pittsburgh almost twice as 
great. Of course, small industrial satellite cities as well as true (resi- 
dential) suburbs account for some of this. If we analyze the growth 
of a large metropolitan district by concentric rings about the center, 
we find that between 1920 and 1930 there was an actual decrease 
of population within the 4-mile radii of the centers of New York and 
Chicago, and the 2-mile radii of Cleveland and Pittsburgh.^® Although 
all social classes are represented in this outward drift of population, 
the movement is most extreme on the part of the upper business 
class, which formerly lived in handsomely built areas not far from 
the center of the city, and which is now seeking rural scenery in 
exclusive developments bearing attractive names. The change of 
place-names from the old rural village or township name to some 
“Hills,” “Heights,” “-dale,” “-wood,” “Park,” or “Grove” is cul- 
turally significant in several ways.^^ In the very largest cities only 
there are movements of the upper clas.ses which are not toward the 
suburbs, such as the drift of the wealthy in New York from Riverside 
Drive to Park Avenue. The replacement of working class by “intel- 
lectuals” in Greenwich Village is another unasual phenomenon. 

Suburbanization Has Produced Further Changes in Family 
Life. — Suburbanization is having effects upon family life different 
from those of the earlier urbanization. A comparison of several sam- 
ples of districts in New York State showed a sex ratio of 117 for the 
open country, 101 for the city, and 77 for the suburbs.^® Nineteen 
cities in various parts of the United States, of the class of 30,000 to 
70,000 population, show sex ratios varying from 63.0 to 127.7.'*® 

Young women leave the farms at a greater rate than young men. 
But they also tend to remain in the suburbs while young men leave 
to find work in the larger cities. The suburb becomes the home of the 
married man, who is often a commuter, and around him accumulates 
an excess of females: unmarried daughters, widows, some domestic 
servants, school teachers, and workers in other feminine occupations. 
The unmarried males corresponding to these unmarried females, and 
some of the husbands of married women in such groups, tend to 
locate nearer the urban center because of occupational opportunities. 
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An adult man is comparatively unlikely to live in the suburb unless 
he has a wife there. But an adult woman is very likely to live there 
even without a husband. 

In the New York sample above mentioned the suburb also has a greater 
proportion of families with young children than has either the country or 
the city. The number of children increases as the family income increases — 
the reverse of what we find when we lump all classes of society together. In 
a sample of 468 suburban families divided into commuters and non-com- 
muters, Mclnerny found, that holding income levels constant, the commuters’ 
families had higher mobility but also more family unity!®® On the same 
economic level, the commuters moved more frequently,” had slightly more 
children (except in the lowest-income group), spent more evenings per week 
in the family group, entertained more, and went more to private than public 
recreation places. 

Changes in the Housing Pattern, — ^In the construction of resi- 
dences the trends are toward more apartment houses in large cities, 
but also more floor space per individual. From 1921 to 1928 the new 
residential construction changed from 58 per cent single, 24 per cent 
multiple, to 35 per cent single, 54 per cent multiple dwellings. The 
two-family dwellings made up the remaining percentages. They, on 
the whole, are decreasing. In 1930 the one-family dwelling permits 
rose again to 46 per cent of the total, but this is regarded as a tem*- 
porary interruption of the general trend, due to the depression. This 
trend toward apartment houses is true of metropolitan cities, inde- 
pendent cities of over 50,000, and suburban cities of over 25,000. 
But it is not true of independent cities from 25,000 to 50,000. Multi- 
ple-family dwellings in these small cities remained at the figure of 
10 per cent of total construction, as contrasted with 30, increasing 
to 58 per cent, for the metropolitan cities. That we are becoming 
generally a nation of apartment-house dwellers is by no means cer- 
tain. A significant trend is the relative decrease in construction of 
two-family houses in all cities except the independent cities of 100,- 
000 or more. Apparently the trend is toward both the large apart- 
ment and the single-family home, and away from the “flat^’ which 
was conspicuous in the past. This is related to certain trends in resi- 
dence attitudes which go with our increasing wealth. 

In the period 1913-1919, the new urban residential construction of all sorts 
provided about 208 square feet of floor space per person added to the urban 
population. After the war this figure rose until in 1927 it was 286 square 
feet. There were great regional diflerences. In New England, New York, and 
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the Middle Atlantic regions the figure was about 475 square feet, and in each 
of the remaining statistical regions, among them the Pittsburgh and Central 
West areas, the figure was 265 or below. Census figures on farmers^ homes 
indicate also a much larger number of rooms per person in New England 
farm houses than in other parts of the country. 

In the apartment houses of the larger cities there is a trend toward 
fewer rooms per family, despite the greater floor space per individual. 
In the apartment houses built from 1913 to 1919 in Chicago, the 
average apartment unit was 4.6 rooms, and since 1924, 3.5 rooms. In 
New York the change was from 4.2 in 1913 to 3.3 in 1928. This change 
reflects in part the smaller size of family. It may be a change affect- 
ing only apartment dwellers.®^ 

In the smaller cities and more closely built suburbs, at least, there 
has been a trend away from the spacious backyard and liberal 
frontage. A garage and driveway occupy space once given to lawn or 
garden. The porches, rare in Middletown in the eighties, became com- 
moner in 1900, and have since then decreased, with the substitution 
of sleeping porches and glassed-in dens. It was estimated that re- 
cently constructed houses had 50 per cent more glass surface than 
those of 1890.^2 

‘*In the ample Middletown of 1890 it was * poor-folksy' not to have 
a house with a yard, ' ' say the Lynds.®^ While yards and gardens de- 
clined in certain specific areas, the loss may be compensated, how- 
ever, by the increase in the less densely built suburbs. Keppel says 
that though we are far behind Europe in this respect, interest in 
gardening is increasing. Sales of packets of flower seeds, for exam- 
ple, increased from about 407,000 in 1922 to 623,000 in 1928.*^^ 

The Single-Family House Is Holding Its Own. — ^According to 
census figures the excess of families over dwellings for all United 
States cities over 100,000 population increased from 34.5 per cent in 
1900 to 35.3 per cent in 1910, and to 37.5 per cent in 1920 — a very 
slow increase. From 1920 to 1930 there was no increase at all in the 
11 largest cities, on the average. These figures are obtained by con- 
sidering each residence building as a single dwelling, whether it be 
a single-family house or an apartment building. For the rural United 
States this excess was only 2.9 per cent, in 1920.*^® 

Regional Differences in Housing. — Great regional differences are notice- 
able. The highest excess of families over dwellings in 1920 was 71.4 per cent, 
for New York City. Yet the very large cities of Philadelphia with 12.4 per 
cent and Baltimore with 18.3 per cent are decidedly cities of single-family 
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homes. On the other hand, Boston with 61.7 per cent, Hartford with 46.6, 
Fall River with 47.7, Worcester with 60.7, Newark with 66.6, Paterson with 
41.7 indicate that the extreme Northeast tends to build two-family and multi- 
family dwellings regardless of city size. In this matter of building construc- 
tion there are distinct culture areas within a territory which in most other 
culture traits is rather uniform. Architecture retains a certain localism after 
most features of the material culture have been thoroughly diffused. An 
expert in housing and city planning says that it is very difficult in the New 
York metropolitan district to sell a house with a “party wall” to business class 
people. But in the Philadelphia and Baltimore districts it is quite respectable 
to live in those long solid blocks of uniform brick houses which account for 
the single-family house tendency in these cities. New Englanders and New 
Yorkers place their “flats,” “rents,” or “apartments” one over the other, and 
climb stairs. Philadelphians and Baltimoreans place theirs in rows side by 
side and are therefore allowed to call them “single-family” houses. In such 
matters the regional differences may be more striking than any general trend. 

The apartment-house tendency is not something which occurs universally 
at a certain stage in the process of urbanization. In continental Europe urban 
populations have for years lived mostly in apartment houses. At the edges 
of most Continental cities the American traveler is surprised at the abrupt- 
ness of the shift from solid blocks of apartment houses to farmlands. The 
extensive suburban area with its ample lawns and spacious single-family 
houses is absent. Where such “suburbs” in the American sense exist, they are 
called “villas,” are used by only a small upper-class fraction of the popula- 
tion, and are never extensive. Most of what is called “suburb” in Europe 
looks like the central city itself. At the same time the downtown area of the 
central city is less exclusively given to business. There are few high buildings, 
no real skyscrapers, and the business buildings are occupied by business 
mainly on the ground floors, while the upper stories are given to residential 
apartments. The typical continental apartment house reflects cultural inheri- 
tance from the old Roman pattern. It has an interior courtyard, upon which 
face the stairways leading to the various apartments, with often a narrow, 
inside veranda for each floor. Entrance to any and all of the apartments 
is controlled by the concierge or door keeper, who must be awakened and 
modestly compensated whenever one enters or leaves the building late at 
night, even though one may have a key to his own personal apartment. Prac- 
tically the only single-family house dwellers of the Continent are the peasants 
and the few wealthy. 

In England we see a very different pattern, the one from which the 
American residential patterns were largely derived. There the single-family 
house is the standard, although over wide areas it is of the Baltimore solid- 
block variety. But the result is a much greater area of city for a given poi>- 
ulation, and much more of the American type of suburb. The following 
statistics strikingly illustrate the difference. 
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Number of Occupants per House 


Sheffield, Birmingham, and Manchester 4.8 

Inner London 7.9 

Paris 38.0 

Prague 40.9 

Vienna 60.7 

Berlin 75.9* 


* Eberstadt, Handbuch der Wohnungswesens und Wohnungsfrage, Jena. 

Trends in Home Ownership. — Home ownership is decreasing in 
the country, increasing in the city. The trend in the country is due 
to increasing farm tenancy. In 1890, 28 per cent of all farms in the 
country were tenant operated; in 1930, 42 per cent. Among non- 
farm homes, the percentage rented fell from 63.1 in 1890 to 54.0 in 
1930. In most of the largest cities, tenancy fell from 1920 to 1930, 
although the majority of homes were still rented in 1930. Extreme 
cases are New York, with 79.5 per cent still rented, and Philadelphia, 
the ‘‘city of homes,” with only 48.2 per cent rented.®® 

In 1920 the percentage of all homes rented varied from the extremes of 
35 in North Dakota and 40 in Maine to 69 in New York and Georgia, with 
an average of 54. Thus we see low home ownership as.sociated on one hand 
with high urbanization and on the other hand with an extremely rural but 
poor population, containing many farm tenants. High ownership goes with 
small cities and with prosperous or thrifty farming. 

In ” Middletown,” which is typical of many small independent 
cities, the percentage of rented homes fell from 65 in 1900 to 54 in 
1920. But this increasing ‘'ownership” was largely due to increased 
credit facilities which permit a family to “buy” a home on a contract- 
for-deed plan, whereby one pays about 50 per cent more per month 
than the rent would be, looking toward ultimate ownership. It is 
now, say the Lynds, difficult to rent a house in “Middletown.”®^ By 
the new system, the dweller in the house assumes the risks of owner- 
ship in return for the psychological satisfactions of ownership, but 
does not have to accumulate much of the capital in advance. On the 
other hand, an entrepreneur finds it more profitable to buy and sell 
real estate, or to lend money on real estate, than to assume a perma- 
nent landlord's responsibility for particular houses. 

Dr. Plant says that in New Jersey suburbs 84 per cent of homes 
are owned in those areas where 78 per cent of the people are found 
at a changed address every five years.®® Obviously home “ownership” 
does not indicate the permanence of residence and of social relation- 
ships which it is supposed to indicate. Ely estimates that in small 
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Western cities about nine-tenths of the population which achieves 
ownership does so through the mortgage plan. Houses in growing 
communities are readily bought and sold as the people move from resi- 
dence to residence. To a large extent modem urban home ownership 
represents a wider diffusion of financial insecurity and anxiety but 
not greater social stability.®® 

Women Have Gained Power. — ^Largely through their increased 
economic independence, women have gained social and political 
power. According to the common law which we inherited from Eng- 
land, and which was in effect with little modification until 1847, the 
husband had the right to the wife’s person and to her marital and 
domestic services. If she earned money he had the right to that also. 
His was the right to fix the standard of living and the place of resi- 
dence. lie could administer reasonable discipline. He took his wife’s 
personal property in outright ownership, and her real estate for use 
and control. He had the custody of the children and the right to de- 
termine their education and care. In return he was obligated to sup- 
ply his family wuth the necessaries of life and to keep his children 
off the poor rates.®® It has been said that husband and wife were one 
person, and that one person the hasband. 

In 1847 began the American feminist movement with the aim of 
securing greater equality. The earlier situation, under the conditions 
then prevailing, may not have been actually unjust. Most of the fam- 
ilies were on farms living a rather uniform sort of life. The women 
and children were assistants in farm production, and production re- 
quires centered authority. The unwritten mores of the community 
were adequate to check abuses of authority. With urbanization and 
the increase of unattached women, the male-centered authority came 
to be a cultural lag. The feminists represented the dynamic pressure 
for readjustment to new conditions, and they have largely made that 
readjustment. Their efforts culminated in the Federal Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment in 1920 and the formation of the National Woman’s 
Party in 1913. From 1847 until the present time many new state 
laws have been enacted, superseding the common law. These laws 
have tended to give mothers equal guardianship rights over their 
children and greater rights in the holding and management of prop- 
erty, and have established juvenile courts and other new agencies by 
which the paternal power over children could be limited when neces- 
sary in individual cases, and by which fathers could be compelled to 
fulfill their responsibilities in more specific ways. 

The main battle of feminism is now over, but much still remains to 
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be done. There are still many discriminations against women in our 
state laws, in matters of guardianship, property, divorce grounds, 
rights to damages, and so on. The National Woman's Party seeks a 
further federal amendment to the effect that “men and women shall 
have equal rights throughout the United States and every place sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction." Most persons interested in social work and 
social legislation oppose this blanket amendment because it would 
have the effect of destroying a great deal of welfare legislation 
enacted for the special protection of women. For example, laws limit- 
ing the working hours of women have been upheld where similar laws 
for men would be declared unconstitutional. Under the proposed 
Equal Rights Amendment such special protective laws could be held 
unconstitutional in that they limited women's right to employment, 
even though this was done in order to protect them. The Woman's 
Party group prefers to take its chances on protection and to gain 
greater welfare for women through the medium of power. 

A. J. Nock estimates that women now own 40 per cent of the wealth 
of the United States.®' 

Power Has Shifted within the Family.— Mowrer says: 

The husband is no longer the head of the household in many families, in 
spite of the fact that he still provides the family name, as well as the 
Christian name which his wife uses upon more formal occasions. Within the 
family circle, however, he is no longer the autocrat whose word is law. In 
fact, he is lucky if his children look upon him other than as a meddlesome out- 
sider, or as an ally to be catered to when support is needed in breaking down 
his wife's opposition to some program of the children. 

The wife, on the other hand, finds herself quite the equal of her husband 
in the family circle, if not the superior. She rules the destiny of the family 
group with a sympathetic, but none the less determined, hand. She is no 
longer the drudge and slave of other days. So far as the children are con- 
cerned, her commands are even more to be taken into account than those 
of the father. 

This does not mean, however, that the children hold the same subordinate 
position which was once theirs. They, in fact, tend to dominate the scene, 
their wishes determining the policy of the family. Thus the trend seems to 
be toward the filiocentric family in which the child plays the dominant role. 
He is, of course, controlled by the parents on occasion, to be indulged the 
next moment. He soon learns how to get his way by giving his allegiance 
first to the father and then to the mother, or by holding aloof and pitting 
the two parents against each other. He has never heard the dictum that 
^^children should be seen and not heard," and parental commands serve the 
function of suggesting what not to do. 
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The result is that parents are more and more experimenting with child- 
rearing along lines quite alien to their grandparents. The child is not to be 
disciplined or coerced, but is to be given the privilege of choosing for him- 
self. Application of “psychology” takes the place of the older controls. Per- 
suasion and suggestion supplant the more direct methods dependent upon 
physical force.* 

The Ecology of Urban Family Patterns. — ^Mowrer maps the city 
of Chicago in terms of family areas. These are roughly successive 
concentric zones although with great geographic irregularities. In 
the center is a non-family area, inhabited mostly by men. Then comes 
the emancipated family area, characterized by rooming-houses, resi- 
dential hotels, married couples without children, employed wives, 
birth control, unconventionality, and lack of any but casual contacts 
with neighbors. Next beyond, in rough geographic order, comes the 
paternal family area of the slum and the ghetto, where dwell the 
immigrants and the lower levels of the native working class. Here 
the patriarchal traditions of Europe carry over, although leading to 
considerable conflict with the younger generation and consequent 
delinquency. (The traditions of the American farming and working 
class are also somewhat patriarchal.) Here the husband rules the 
home, determines the standards of spending, and is the chief medium 
of contact with the outside. He stands for discipline while the mother 
stands for affection. The family is large; the mother is confined to 
the home. This is a declining pattern owing to the stoppage of immi- 
gration and the gradual assimilation of the proletariat to business 
class culture. 

Outside of this zone comes the area of the conventional equalitarian 
family, characterized by small families, a minimum of subordination 
of wife and children, and many activities outside the home for aU 
members. Here are the middle and professional classes. As in the 
emancipated area, there is an equality of husband and wife, but it is 
more conventional. The school contacts of the children, the community 
status and reputation of the family, are important. Mobility is less 
than in the emancipated area. Finally comes the maternal family area 
of the commuter zones, where dwells the upper business class. Here 
are almost entirely single-family houses, typically bungalows. Here 
the father is absent during the greater part of the day, and the 
mother rules the home. Her tastes and standards determine most of 
the spending. She and the children are the media of neighborhood 

* Ernest B. Mowrer, The Family, University of Ohicago Press, 1932, pp. 274-275, 
By permission. 
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contacts. There is much rivalrous consumption; family prestige de- 
pends partly on family connections and largely upon the physical 
“ correctness and appearance of the home. In outward behavior, at 
least, there is rigid conformity, extending to manners** and the 
rituals of hospitality as well as to ^‘morals.** 

Generally speaking, the emancipated family area shows the highest 
rates of family disorganization, which occurs mainly as divorce, sec- 
ondarily as desertion and non-support. The conventional equalitarian 
area shows a little less disorganization, mostly in the form of divorce. 
The paternal family area has an intermediate rate, taking the form of 
desertion and non-support, with little divorce. The maternal area 
shows the lowest rate of disorganization, and it is almost entirely 
divorce.®^ 

The Family Has Become More Child-Centered. — In both the 
maternal area and the conventional equalitarian area develops a 
fUiocentric family pattern in which the children, especially the only 
child, plays the predominant role. This pattern is less definitely char- 
acteristic of any one geographic zone; emergence depends largely 
upon the personalities and attitudes of the parents. The mother sur- 
renders her predominance to the ^^cult of the child.** Family activi- 
ties are determined largely by the child, ‘‘either in response to his 
expressed wishes or as projections of family aspirations into his per- 
sonality and development.**®* 

The trend is obviously away from the paternal pattern. It is diffi- 
cult to say which pattern the trend is mainly towards. It would seem 
to be toward a greater diversity of patterns. There is more of the 
conventional equalitarian, the emancipated, the maternal, and the 
filiocentric. If we ignore the childless couples, it is clear that the role 
of the child has been gaining in importance. This is a more recently 
begun tendency than is the tendency toward maternal power. 

The development and elaboration of the school, the extension of 
higher education to lower classes of population, the reduction of child 
labor, the play movement, the increased interest in psychology and 
iLse of medical service have contributed to this filiocentricism. As 
noted elsewhere, however, the sheer increase in wealth has played an 
essential role. That wealth has provided the means by which parents 
can afford to give so much attention to their children ; it has permitted 
a surplus of time, money, and energy on the part of women and chil- 
dren, w^hich is at the free disposal of whatever specific cultural im- 
pulse might come along. The specific impulse which has turned atten- 
tion toward the child seems to emanate from psychology, education, 
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and medical science. Ellen Key’s influential book, The Century of the 
Child , expressed years ago a new attitude which has now become 
effective in everyday life. 

Nevertheless, as Lindeman says, the ‘‘so-called ‘age of the child’ 
has run its course.”®® A still newer attitude is developing among 
thinkers, although it has not yet extended itself to the general popu- 
lation of even the upper classes. It is that the best rearing of the 
child is obtained when the personalities of the parents and their in- 
teraction with each other are healthy. If attention and money are 
spent upon the child in such degree as to cause strain to the parents, 
the child is not the gainer. If he is spoiled, or if her is allowed to de- 
velop an abnormal love attachment to one of the parents, his future 
is dark regardless of the solicitous care and opportunities which are 
given him. 

Child Labor Has Steadily Decreased. — ^In 1870, 13.2 per cent of 
all American children from 10 to 15 were engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions. This percentage increased to a maximum of 18.4 in 1910, then 
suddenly dropped, becoming 8.5 in 1920 and 4.7 in 1930.®® Although 
efforts to standardize child labor restrictions into a federal law have 
failed up to 1933, child labor in fact has been decreasing. In the 
codes adopted by most industries under the Industrial Recovery Act 
of 1933, child labor is practically abolished, at least on paper. 

Education Has Been Extended to an Unprecedented Range of 
Persons. — Children from 7 to 14 have been mostly in school, under 
compulsory education laws, for a good many years. The nature of 
the more recent change has been the extension of schooling upward 
and downward on the age scale. According to Judd, “In 1930, one 
of every seven persons of college age was in college, and one of every 
two persons of secondary school age was in secondary school.”®^ The 
total enrolment of American educational institutions of all sorts was 
in the last few years about 29,500,000; the total teachers about 
1,000,000. Thus, about a quarter of the population is in school on a 
school-day of full attendance. 

This condition is unprecedented in America or any other country. 
Estimating from figures presented in Middletown, if one were to meet 
today at random a person 50 years old, the chances would be 1 out 
of 12 that he or she was a high school graduate. If one met a person 
of 25 the chances would be 1 out of 3 that he was a high school gradu- 
ate. The latest figure is based upon 1924 graduations, and high school 
enrolment has continued to increase rapidly since then in the country 
at large. A questionnaire to some 9000 high school pupils in 1930 
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showed that only from 25 to 30 per cent of their parents had gradu- 
ated from high school.®® The kindergarten likewise haa shown a great 
increase. 

The Activities of the Young Have Become More Segregated 
from Those of Adults. — ^With the growing cult of the child and the 
increase in education there has developed a youth class in America. 
This is very different from the youth ‘‘movements” of Europe. It 
has no intellectual culture with independent attitudes upon political, 
religious, and social questions. American youth is slavishly imitative 
of its parents in these general social attitudes and in tastes and stand- 
ards of consumption. It is not a different culture-pattern, but a more 
or less segregated class, with a carbon copy of the culture-pattern of 
the adult class. There is relatively little functional co-operation and 
contact between adults and youth, and much activity and social or- 
ganization within youth as a distinct class. This youth class centers 
about the extra-curricular activities of the school, some of the activi- 
ties of the church, the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Scouts, and other youth 
organizations, as well as many small clubs, gangs, cliques, and friend- 
ship groups. In these various organizations youth lives and moves 
and has its spiritual being. Only its material life is carried on in 
connection with the home and parents. This of course puts the case 
rather extremely, but expresses the tendency. 

There are probably no cultures in which children do not gather in 
play groups separate from adults. What distinguishes modern Amer- 
ica is the lack of participation of youth with adults in the serious 
work of everyday life. American children “work,” but when they 
do so it is mainly upon artificial tasks in connection with the school 
or other organizations of their own separate world. This world of 
childhood imitates the adult world and is supposedly a preparation 
for the adult world, but it has little functional relation to it. We 
have an ideology, built partly upon the past abuses of child labor, 
that a child should be protected from the hardships of life, should be 
permitted to live in the happy world of childhood during those few 
precious years until the inevitable day when he must face the prob- 
lems of adult life. 

The writer once visited a Southern mill family. It was evening. As 
he talked politics with the father and mother in the living room, four 
children aged two to ten were present, sitting on chairs and their 
parents’ laps. All were quiet, and took in as much of the conversation 
as they could understand. There was an atmosphere of decorum and 
of unified family interest such as one seldom sees in business class 
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families. Business class people are often annoyed by the custom of 
the working class of bringing their young children to all kinds of 
adult gatherings. Whether or not this is a wise practice is not the 
point here. It represents an older folkway which our business class 
has abandoned, this constant association of children with the adult 
members of their families in all kinds of activities. Business class 
mothers may give their children more time in specialized attention 
than do working class mothers. But the relation is like that of a nurse 
or a teacher to the child; it is not a relation of participating in a 
common activity. They do things to their children, they do things for 
them, but they do not do things with them. They talk about them in 
their presence, they talk at them to hear the ‘‘cute’’ reply, but they 
do not talk with them. 

This is perhaps an inevitable result of the high specialization and 
the perfectionist aims of modern adult activities. Housework today 
involves more machinery, more danger of accident. It involves more 
expensive furnishings, and the consequences of breaking, spilling, 
tearing, soiling are more serious than in the farmhouse or the home 
of the older culture. Again, there is little man’s work around a mod- 
ern home that the average family will trust its boy to perform. 

Why cannot children participate with adults in leisure activities? 
Once they did to a greater extent. Now, if we play bridge we want to 
do so on an adult level of performance. If we converse, we want to 
make the conversation interesting and witty from an adult point of 
view. Children, it seems, spoil everything which adults want to do in 
modern society. Moreover, the children find adults as dull and unin- 
teresting as the adults find them annoying and distracting. 

The Toy Complex Symbolizes the Unreal World of the Mod- 
ern Child. — One of the most meaningful features of the child world 
is the toy complex. Developed in Germany as a handicraft, toymaking 
has become, in the United States especially, an enterprise of mass 
production. To go to see the toys on display at the department stores, 
to covet them in heartily flagrant violation of the Tenth Command- 
ment, and to receive a few under the Christmas tree, is the yearly 
ritual of masses of American children. 

The significant thing about the American toy is that it is usually 
an imitation of something which really functions in the adult world, 
but the toy itself never functions to any real purpose. Take a toy 
wagon, for example. It pleases the child through one of two different 
mechanisms. If the child is very young, he is pleased as he would be 
by any novel object or new kind of motion. That the toy is a wagon 
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rather than a broken rolling pin has no significance to him. In either 
case, if given opportunity, he bites, chews, sucks, drags, pushes, pulls, 
and manipulates it generally. When the child is older, the wagon’s 
value to the child requires an act of imagination. He must “play’* 
that he is doing something with it. 

What would a child do without toys? He might amuse himself as 
primitive and farm children do, by constructing small bridges or 
rafts, by learning to handle animals, or to fish, by gathering fruit and 
berries, by lending a hand in farm or house work, by thoroughly ex- 
ploring his environment and learning the ways of nature. But in the 
city? There is a problem. Suburban life may be partly the answer. 
The modem school and kindergarten, with the project method, are 
making other suggestive leads. It seems also that with proper train- 
ing a child could become more interested and useful in the actual 
processes of even the modern mechanical home. 

The Moving Picture Has Increased Vicarious Living. — The 
moving-picture complex, like the toy complex, is one which furnishes 
vicarious satisfaction. Dr. James Plant has observed in the modern 
city a growing tendency toward the more introverted type of mental 
disorder, as a result, he thinks, of the increasing vicariousness of 
life.®® In our leisure life of today we have fewer contacts with earth, 
air, and sea ; with animals, plants, and even with people who are do- 
ing real things. We play in an unreal world of the imagination. We 
rely increasingly on fiction for our recreation, especially in the form 
of motion pictures which make fiction more attractive than ever 
before. 

Here we have an invention whose effect upon the social system and 
attitudes is direct rather than through the medium of economic or- 
ganization. In 1930 the weekly attendance at motion-picture theatres 
was estimated as over 100 million, or an average of once a week for 
every man, woman, and child in the country. This attendance was 
double that of 1926, and it increased faster from 1926 to 1930 than 
from 1921 to 1926, owing, it is believed to the introduction of sound 
pictures.'^® In “Middletown,” the Lynds found an average weekly 
attendance of about 85 per cent of the total population. They found 
that among the students in the upper three years of high school, only 
21 per cent of the boys and 33 per cent of the girls went to the movies 
more often with their parents than without them."^^ The movies have 
contributed much toward the recreational segregation of youth and 
toward the earlier development of sexual interests and of petting, for 
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which they provide not only a stimulus but also, to some extent, the 
time and place. 

An analysis made by Hart, Mills, and McGarraghy, has showed 
that in recent years “moving pictures were more apt than any class 
of magazines studied to present divorce and sexual irregularities in 
an approving light.*’ A sample of moving pictures analyzed in 1932 
approved violations of monogamy in 34 characters, disapproved it 
in 42.^2 

The net influence of the motion picture upon delinquent behavior 
remains to be determined. Whatever this may be, it seems certain that 
the effect has been to shift the center of gravity of youthful life to- 
ward unreality and vicariousness, and incidentally somewhat away 
from the family. 

The Radio Has Produced Varied Results. — The Census of 1930 
reported that 40 per cent of the families in the United States have 
radio sets.*^^ On January 1, 1932, the Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany put the number of sets at 16 million, making about 53 per cent 
of the families.*^^ In New Jersey about 63 per cent and in Mississippi 
about 5 per cent are thus provided, to state extremes. Suburbs show 
the highest rates, the extreme being 88.7 per cent for Park Ridge, 
111. ; rural areas show lower rates. It is roughly estimated that three- 
fourths of all the sets are in use sometime every day, and the total 
daily audience between 30 and 40 million. 

The social effects of the radio, like those of the motion picture, are 
relatively direct. Yet they cannot be readily measured. Ogbum has 
listed 150 specific effects and, just for illustration, has divided up one 
of these, “interest in sports increased,” into 15 lesser details.*^** Few 
of these listed effects, however, involve changes in the family pattern. 
The major effects seem to be the general diffusion and leveling of 
culture and the centralizing of the sources of musical entertainment 
and of information. The rural popTilation is being more rapidly 
urbanized in cultural attitudes. It is obvious that the radio provides 
a new reason for spending leisure time in the family group. That it 
actually leads to the spending of more hours at home, and not merely 
to the constant auditory stimulation of the hours one would be at 
home anyw^ay, is not clear. Moreover, to our great discomfort, the 
radio can be heard at many other places besides our own home. 
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Chapter VIII 


THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF BIOLOGICAL AND PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL DISCOVERY; MODERN INDIVIDUALISM 

The inventions whose effects have so far been described belong to 
the inorganic realm of physics and chemistry. The ^biological sciences 
have , contributed also to modern social change, in some ways more 
significantly than the inorganic. We usually call their findings “ dis- 
coveries’’ instead of inventions, ” a difference in terms which is not 
important here. Popularly, invention” seems to mean some kind of 
a machine or material structure ; logically, it should include the prac- 
tical application of any new “discovery,” w^hether mechanical, 
chemical, or biological. 

Two fields of biological discovery have been especially influential: 
first, the field of medicine ; second, that of heredity and reproduction. 

Medical Discoveries. — “Medicine” is a practical rather than a 
logical category. It includes a great deal of organic chemistry and of 
the mechanics of instruments as well as of biology proper. In fact, 
“physiology,” though regarded as the science of functional life proc- 
esses, deals largely with their relations to chemical processes and 
balances. 

Among the important kinds of medical innovations have been 

The discovery of the circulation of the blood, by Harvey (1578-1657). 

Theory of infection of micro-organisms (germ theory of disease), Fra- 
castoro and Kircher, 1546. 

Digestion as a chemical rather than a mechanical process, Spallanzani and 
Hunter. 

Prevention of putrefaction of wounds by keeping germs from surface of 
wound. Lister, 1867; Guerin, 1871. 

Sulphuric ether as an anesthetic. Long, 1842; Robinson, Liston, Morton, 
and Jackson, 1846. 

Knowledge of transmission of various diseases by insects and other agents. 

Tests for various diseases. 

The development of vaccines and anti-toxins. 

The effects of various drugs. 

The perfection of surgical instruments and surgery. 
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Vitamins. 

The X-ray. 

The functions of the endocrine glands and the administration of glandular 
extracts. 

Sanitation, or technique for controlling bacteria in the environment. 

These discoveries and inventions have revolutionized medical prac- 
tice and led to the development of hospitals, clinics, health centers, 
and public health nursing. They have led the government into public 
health activities including sanitary inspection, laboratory services, 
quarantine, and the collection of medical reports and vital statistics. 
An increasing proportion of the medical costs are being paid through 
government, philanthropy, and other collective rather than individual 
channels, and now there is a vigorous movement toward the spreading 
of the medical burden over the whole population rather than con- 
centrating it upon the unfortunate sick.^ 

Even though the number of physicians per capita has declined 
somewhat, the rapid increase in dentists, trained nurses, and hospital 
personnel has led to a considerable increase in the total health 
personnel per capita of population.® Also, facilities and medical 
supplies have increased, so that the work of the average doctor 
involves now a greater financial outlay for drugs, instruments, 
and materials. 

The Cultural Changes in Medicine Have Caused Important 
Populational Changes. — Modern medicine has had definite measur- 
able effects. It has raised the duration of the average human life. 
Stated in terms of “expectation of life at birth, “ this has risen from 
about 35 years for the group of persons who died in 1789 to about 
47 for 1900, and then to about 60 years at present. The period of 
rapid improvement began in 1890. Stating the facts in another way : 
death rates being as at present, about 60 per cent of babies born 
alive may expect to live to the age of 60, about 40 per cent to the 
age of 70, and about 17 per cent to the age of 80. By the time these 
babies bom today reach the age of 60, conditions may have improved 
further so that their expectation figures would be further raised. 
Under 1901 death rates, only 30 instead of 40 per cent of newborn 
babies might expect to live to 70.** 

This increased length of life is due to the fall of death rates at 
all ages except the oldest. The rates have fallen the most for infants, 
considerably for the middle ages, but not at all for the oldsters. If 
a person actually reaches 60 today, his average expectation of fur- 
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ther life ijs then about 14 years, slightly less than it was in 1789* In 
other words, the total span of life has not increased. 

The Greatest Effect Has Been upon the Death Rates of Chil- 
dren. — The pronounced fall of the death rates of children, and par- 
ticularly of infants, has given the average parents a much greater 
hope of raising a given child to maturity. Yet the declining death 
rate of children under 5 did not begin till 1900. One out of every 10 
infants bom alive might expect to die within the first year in 1915 
(i.e., ''infant mortality rate’^ 100 per 1000) ; now, one in every 16 
(rate 62 per 1000).® This does not tell the whole story. These figures 
are of course averages for the whole population of -the United States. 
If we compare those classes which enjoy the most advanced facilities 
of medical science and feeding, with classes which represent the 
conditions of many years ago, we get much more striking compari- 
sons. Thus, infant mortality among American suburban populations 
now ranges around 40 per 1000 births, whereas among the poorest 
laboring families it was recently 170, in Eastern Europe from 100 
to 200, in Japan 142, in Chile 224. New Zealand holds the world’s 
low record with 34.® 

Once the child has safely arrived at the age of one year, his chances 
of death before he reaches the age of 30, when presumably he will 
be married and beginning a new family, are about 1 out of 7. Through 
those 29 years his total risk is only double that of the first year. 

Death Rates of Young Women Have Been Decreased More than Those 
of Young Men. — The death rates of males are higher than those of females 
and their average expectation of life is about two years less. The difference 
is greatest at the very beginning and at the later ages of life. In 1929, the 
Massachusetts death rate of boys under 5 was still 18.5 per 1000 as compared 
with 14.6 for girls.^ The death rates at ages 60-59 were almost exactly the 
same, 18.9 for men and 14.9 for women. But in the ’teens and twenties the 
sexes are practically alike, having death rates of only 2 or 3 per 1000. At the 
ages from 10 to 40, females formerly showed a higher mortality than males, 
but around 1890 or 1900 the female rates became less than those for the 
males. The author, examining the stones in a rural Vermont graveyard, was 
surprised at the number of women who died young during the middle of 
the last century. To check his observation, he noted the ages at death on 
some 200 stones comprising the entire graveyard. The tabulated results were 
in keeping with the trend above indicated. Women then were more prone 
than men to die between 20 and 40, but when they reached 40 their chances 

* This does not mean of course that a person reaching 74 years of age has a 
zero expectation. If he actually survives to 74, he then falls in a new statistical 
group which has a further expectation of 7 years. 
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of attaining old age were considerably better than the men’s. Tuberculosis 
was one of the causes of this situation : young women were more prone to it 
than young men. 

Decreasing and Increasing Causes of Death. — These causes of 
death have declined: typhoid, tuberculosis, diphtheria and scarlet 
fever, pneumonia, smallpox, measles, whooping-cough, diarrhea and 
dysentery, and malaria. These decreases are due to specific medical 
measures. Even tuberculosis, decrease in which the genetic school of 
biologists has attributed to the natural dying off of tubercular strains 
rather than to medicine, has been proved to have been decidedly 
influenced by sanitary measures. One of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of mankind has been the fall of tuberculosis from a death rate 
of nearly 400 per 100,000 before the Civil War to about 80 per 
100,000 at present. These causes have shown increasing death rates : 
cancer, diabetes, cerebral hemorrhage, heart diseases, nephritis, and 
accidents. These increases have been due in part to the fact that 
they represent diseases of old age, and there is an increasing number 
of old people. But some increase has been true in most of these 
‘‘degenerative’’ diseases if we make the comparison at any fixed age 
level. Thus, the death rate of 60-year-old males from cancer rose from 
about 200 to 400 per 100,000 between 1900 and 1929.® The most con- 
spicuous upward change was in diabetes, which rose from about 70 
per 100,000 to about 230 per 100,000 among 70-year-old women, but 
only from 80 to 150 among 70-year-old men. The much greater in- 
crease of diabetes among women may reflect a greater change in 
their dietary and labor habits. It is a disease related to overeating 
and underexercise. 

Efforts to discover methods of immunization against venereal dis- 
eases have not been pushed as similar efforts with other diseases, 
partly because the mores demand continence as the only proper pre- 
ventive ; yet these diseases are being confronted more and more with 
the medical and le.ss with the moral attitude. It is known that there 
is much suffering among the morally innocent. Experience reveals 
many cases of individuals who infect their legal mates and of others 
who avoid disease in illicit sex contacts. 

The changed policies with respect to venereal disease are not the 
result of advancing medicine alone, but also of the changed attitudes 
toward human behavior which will be discussed below. 

Increased Possibility of Health Has Increased the Active De- 
sire for Health. — The results of modem medical science well illus- 
trate the principles of social change. First, we had material dis- 
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coveries; then we had changes in the organization of medicine (hos- 
pitals, public health departments, etc. ) ; lastly, changes in the popular 
attitudes, such as the breaking down of the resistance to vaccination, 
the waning of the fear of ‘ ‘ night air. ’ ' Only now is the popular mind 
getting to fear the companion with a cold in his head more than it 
fears wet feet or draughts. Moreover, now that we have learned 
much of the causes of disease and have actually cured it at unprece- 
dented rates, we are beginning to realize that we have medical 
‘ * problems. * * Now that health is improving, people are becoming 
more concerned about their health and willing to make greater sac- 
rifices of other goals for the sake of their health: and the health of 
their children. In other words, here as elsewhere, the discovery of a 
new means of satisfaction actually creates the wish which is to be 
satisfied. Health and long life have now become wishes to an un- 
precedented degree, in the sense that people actually spend propor- 
tionately more time and money to achieve them and presumably 
experience greater mental suffering when the success of their efforts 
seems in doubt. 

Some Biological Discoveries Have Affected Ideology Di- 
rectly. — Most inventions exert their dynamic influence upon the eco- 
nomic or social organization before they act upon the popular 
ideology. We come now to discuss some scientific innovations whose 
only direct effects have been upon man’s ideology or patterns of 
thought. These discoveries have not been applied “practically” to 
the same extent as mechanical inventions. Nevertheless, they have 
revolutionized human culture in ways even more fundamental. Steam, 
machinery, the industrial revolution, the automobile, electricity, and 
modern medicine have indeed been the main causes of change in the 
social structure. But the attitude and behavior aspects of modern 
change, and many changes in the structure of the family system, are 
not adequately explained by the above discoveries. All the me- 
chanical and economic changes we have discussed, for example, fail 
to explain the phenomenal rises in divorce and contraception. They 
alone might have led to greater family conflict, or to an increased 
murder rate within marriage, to greater prostitution, or to post- 
ponement and decrease in marriages. But such causes alone could 
not break down the firm cultural sentiment of the indissolubility of 
marriage or of the wickedness of interfering with the divinely or- 
dained processes of reproduction. If the new economic system in- 
creased the demand for personal freedom from the burdens of a 
family, that demand could be met in several other ways, which were 
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already part of culture, such as non-marriage, prostitution, or deser- 
tion. There was no ‘‘inexorable necessity'* of divorce and con- 
traception. 

Increased Divorce and Contraception the Results of General 
Ideological Changes. — Divorce and contraception became prevalent 
modes of adjustment because there was a break in a previously im- 
pregnable wall of cultural resistance. This break happened to occur 
within the century after the Industrial Revolution, but it had noth- 
ing to do with the Industrial Revolution, except in so far as the 
general attitude favoring scientific invention spread to other fields 
than the mechanical. This breakdown of resistance opened the way 
to adjustments which otherwise would remain even today under 
powerful taboo. 

Throughout the Christian era, despite cycles of asceticism alternat- 
ing with hypocritical laxity, despite political and economic changes, 
two ideas remained powerfully intrenched: the idea of marriage as 
a relation peculiarly under divine supervision, and the idea of the 
sacredness of the process of reproduction. Both ideas were tied up 
with the basic concept of the human being as a soul. 

The really significant change in this field during the last century 
has been not the discovery of essential principles of contraception, 
but the breaking down of the general thought-patterns which pre- 
vented the testing and use of such principles. 

Three Key Discoveries. — No mechanical or chemical invention 
yet achieved, nor even medical technique for the prolongation of 
life, has been able so far and by itself to break the ideology of 
birth and the soul, constituting as it did a pattern as fundamental 
as is ancestor worship to the Chinese, or wealth rivalry to the North- 
west Coast Indians. Whether it would have changed eventually under 
technological influences, or made possible the diffusion of other philos- 
ophies from Asia, cannot be said. But there did occur certain dis- 
coveries in the biological and sociological realms which have brought 
a complete ideological change in less than a century. These dis- 
coveries can be analyzed into three key discoveries. In mentioning 
the names of certain great pioneers, we must not overlook the fact 
that many others made important contributions, that each discovery 
was really a series of unfolding pages for which no one man could 
be given credit, and that many phases of this knowledge had been 
already guessed by ancient and medieval philosophers. What the 
nineteenth century scientists did was to give a definiteness and a 
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precise, objective verification to theories which had been vaguely 
“thought out’’ long ago. 

The author would select as the three key discoverers Darwin, Pav- 
lov, and Freud. They were perhaps not equally unique or crucial in 
their contributions. But all were research scientists in whose labora- 
tories and brains certain vague hypotheses gained an added and 
revolutionizing dynamic, from systematically collected observations. 

It was in 1859 that Darwin published his Origin of Species, and 
the great fight began. In 1925 John T. Scopes was tried and convicted 
under a new law of Tennessee, for teaching in the public schools the 
generalizations established by Darwin. On the other hand, in 1919 
was written into the constitwtion of the new Czechoslovak Republic 
this clause: 

‘Tublic instruction shall be given so as not to be in conflict with the 
results of scientific investigation.”® 

The lag of popular attitude behind material discovery was thus 
different in different regions and classes within our Euro-American 
culture area. On the whole, the lag has been remarkably brief as 
compared with similar lags in the past, thus giving tribute to the 
effectiveness of modern communication. 

Ivan P. Pavlov, the Rus.sian physiologist, during the first decade 
of this century discovered that a dog’s saliva could be made to flow 
by the ringing of a bell, provided that the bell had previously been 
sounded on several occasions when the dog was given meat. To the 
principle thus demonstrated he gave the name conditioned reflect. 
At first blush it might appear that this was merely a case of the 
principle of “association of ideas,” which had been known to the 
ancients. The ancients, however, did not know the relation of an 
“idea” to physiological stimulus and reaction; they thought of it 
as something metaphysical. They had no notion of the mechanism 
or process by which their “ideas” became associated. It was Pavlov 
and his followers who built the bridge between physiology and these 
ancient introspections. Furthermore, it had not before been realized 
that stimuli to different sense organs, such as sound stimuli and 
taste stimuli, could become linked by the same process as that by 
which ideas are linked.^® Pavlov paved the way to the breaking down 
of the old metaphysical distinction between body and mind. His 
work suggested that mind could be interpreted as the functioning 
of certain parts of the body rather than as a substance or structure 
belonging to a different realm of reality from that of the body. In 
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America John B. Watson and others performed experiments along 
the lines of Pavlov’s work, and developed the new psychological 
school known as behaviorism. This is a much-abused and much- 
misunderstood term. Indeed, psychology has already gone beyond 
crude behaviorism with this school’s apparent oversimplification of 
mental processes. Yet these later refinements do not invalidate the 
essential discovery. It is difficult to put this discovery into simple 
language, but it might be stated thus : all mental processes, such as 
have been called thinking, feeling, and willing, are of essentially the 
same character as the simpler processes of the nervous system ; they 
can all be analyzed into stimuli, nervous transmission, and reaction 
(although one may analyze them into other units also) ; and all 
learning, whether of manual skill, of sentiment or attitude, or of 
ideas, is the formation of new stimulus-reaction connections through 
the medium of old connections. 

In 1895 Sigmund Freud, the Austrian psychiatrist, published with 
Joseph Breuer a w^ork called Studies of Hysteria, In this he brought 
forth a new theory of the nature of mental disorders, showing them 
to be in many cases the results of repression of sexual impulses or 
of fearful thinking in regard to sex. Freud and his followers de- 
veloped the psychoa7Uilytic school of psychology, whose main prin- 
ciples we have discussed and criticized in Chapters III and IV. 
Pavlov revealed the elementary processes of mental life; Freud re- 
vealed its larger integrating processes. He showed that all behavior 
and thinking are controlled by wishes, and that these, though chang- 
ing their specific goals and directions, develop in an unbroken con- 
tinuity from childhood. He showed that there are hidden connections 
between different parts of a person’s mental life, and that these con- 
nections can be revealed to the person himself even when he has not 
been aware of them, by giving him opportunity for completely ‘ ‘ talk- 
ing himself out” to the confidential psychoanalytic listener. 

These Discoveries Have Driven Pre>Scientific Ideologies from 
Their Last Strongholds. — The result of these scientific innovations 
has been to transfer the whole field of human emotions and behavior, 
including sex and reproduction, from the realm of magic, theology, 
and metaphysics, to the realm of realistic, scientific thinking. The 
difference between scientific and pre-scientific thinking is not merely 
one of definiteness versus vagueness, mechanical process versus spirit- 
ual or magical process (which on analysis turns out to be no process 
at all but a refusal to admit the necessity of processes). Scientific 
t hinkin g carries with it a different attitude toward the subject mat* 
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ter, an attitude of experiment and thorough exploration as contrasted 
with an attitude of fear and taboo. Scientific thinking is both a cause 
and a result of curiosity; it indulges curiosity even in spite of fear. 
Magical and theological and, to some extent, metaphysical thinking 
stifle curiosity in order to avoid fear. They aim at security. 

In brief, modern science has made behavior, including emotions, 
an object of curiosity and experiment. ‘ ‘ Right and “wrong’’ are 
no longer thought of by large numbers of people as inherent quali- 
ties of behavior; they are merely practical judgments concerning 
the results of behavior under specified circumstances. Behavior is 
no longer “sensual” or “spiritual,” but it is “normal” or “patho- 
logical”; it is not “brutish” or “noble,” but “anti-social” or 
“social.” 

Scientific Ideology Leads to Individuation. — These changes in 
ideology, these transfers of control from magic and religion to science, 
have contributed to certain general changes in cultural attitude and 
sentiment. Let it be recalled once more that an ideology or thought- 
pattern is the way we think about something ; a sentiment is the way 
we feel about something. In most individuals, feeling commonly de- 
termines thinking by the process of rationalization. But this does 
not mean that new ideas or new discoveries of knowledge may not 
cause changes in sentiments. In the long run it is the new thinking 
of a few individuals which leads all other social change. The ma- 
jority of individuals may need to change their sentiments somewhat 
before they can change their ideas, but in those select few who are 
leaders and inventors, changes of idea precede changes of sentiment. 
Thus Darwin confessed in a letter in 1844 : 

I have now been, ever since my return, engaged in a very presumptuous 
work, and I know no individual who W’ould not say a very foolish one. I was 
BO struck with the distribution of the Galapagos organisms etc. . . . that I 
determined to collect, blindly, every sort of fact, which could bear in any 
way on what are species. ... At last, gleams of light have come, and I am 
almost convinced (quite contrary to the opinion that I started with) that 
species are not (it is like confessing a murder) immutable.^^ 

The changes in cultural sentiment which have followed the ex- 
tension of science into the human sphere may be summarized under 
a single concept : individuation of goals. This change would perhaps 
be described by Ruth Benedict as a change in the “dominant drive” 
of our culturc.^2 ^lost cultures have some supreme value or goal 
which requires more or less conformity among individual person- 
alities. Examples are the Roman drive toward empire building, the 
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Greek love of symmetry and balance, Egyptian and Christian prepa- 
ration for the hereafter, the traditional English ideal of “character’’ 
and self-control, the Chinese honoring of one’s ancestors, the French 
emphasis upon form and method, the Northwest Indian goal of per- 
sonal prestige through wealth-rivalry, the German ideal of “Aryan” 
race dominance. In contrast, an individualistic culture finds its su- 
preme value in the freedom of individual personalities to develop 
uniquely. Its chief ethical commandment is expressed by Spranger: 
“Be whatever you can, but be it wholly.”^* Such a dominant drive 
appears to be characteristic of one other known culture: that of the 
Winnebago Indians. 

It is not claimed that the new discoveries in the organic and 
superorganic sciences have been the only causes of greater individua- 
tion. Higher standards of living, greater social mobility, and greater 
division of labor have played important roles. But the new scientific 
ideology has provided supports for the ideal of individual liberty 
which this ideal never had before. 

What Is Modem Individualism? — ^What, then, is individualism, 
and how has it developed out of the various changes we have studied ? 
Some call it the pleasure philosophy of life. In the past, they say, 
people lived for duty. But doing their duty was what gave them the 
greatest net happiness or the least unhappiness, in the long run. 
Duty and happiness were identified, but the name given to the com- 
bination was “duty.” It sounded better. Then a man’s duty was his 
happiness; now his happiness is his duty. Whether one stresses the 
goal aspect or the feeling aspect of his wishes is a matter of verbal 
philosophy and perhaps of individual temperament. It is not the 
essential character which distinguishes individualism. We shall try 
to see what that is as we go along. 

The individualistic ideology involves such ideas as these: 

1. We live only once, hence why not make the most of it? 

2. You canH give another person happiness; he has to find it for him- 
self: hence look out for yourself. Those who look out for others too much 
get little thanks for it. (Individual re.sponsibility for happiness.) 

3. You can’t make others happy unless you are a normal, happy, well- 
adjusted person yourself. (Mental hygiene ideology.) 

4. The world needs many kinds of personalities. Be yourself. (Self- 
expression ideology.) 

5. Morality consists in being true to the code that fits your particular 
personality. Your responsibility is no less than before. It may be wrong for 
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yon to do what is right for someone else, as well as the reverse. (Individ- 
ualistic morality.) 

Increased Mobility a Cause of Individuation. — ^Individuation 
has been increased through the greater social mobility brought about 
by industrialization and urbanization. Even though occupations and 
social roles might become highly standardized, still there is little in 
modern society to bind any particular individual to any particular 
role, or to keep him in the same role throughout life. Social mobility 
in America has had another cause, which began operating prior to 
industrialization. This cause was the frontier conditions. Equally in- 
dustrialized countries in Europe show a much greater tendency to 
keep the individual in his original job and place of residence. It has 
been the constant influx of foreigners, the settlement of the West, 
and the differential birth rate, which have kept individual Americans 
moving upwards toward higher roles in the social order without a 
compensating downward movement of equal extent. Now that immi- 
gration is shut off, and the increase of population slowing down, we 
may expect less of this upward vertical mobility. As the Lynds found 
it in ‘‘Middletown,*’ among the working class there was a chance for 
about one individual out of 750 to be promoted each year from com- 
mon workman to foreman.^^ Other kinds of social mobility, however, 
are not apt to be checked by the checking of population growth. 
Shifting from one occupation or industry to another, and from one 
locality to another, are encouraged by the rapid changes in in- 
dustrial technique and organization, which are likely to continue 
even with a stationary population. The displaced teamster becomes 
a truck driver, the domestic servant or seamstress a hairdresser, the 
factory operative the keeper of a filling station. With automobile 
transportation and improved standards of housing there is a great 
residential mobility. People move into new neighborhoods, and in so 
doing into new social circles with somewhat different cultures. 

Mobility and “Selfishness.” — With high mobility, individuals learn per- 
force to get their chief emotional satisfactions out of things they can take 
with them wherever they go. Homesickness tends to go out of date, and with 
it all emotional dependence upon a particular geographic or social environ- 
ment. Sentimentalism for localities, houses, particular groups of friends, is 
weakened. Most of us know elderly persons whose lives were virtually inter- 
twined with the ups and downs of a particular farm, homestead, business 
establishment, or group of clients. One could say : “That church is Reverend 
Jones”; “She lived for her home.” To say that an individual must now live 
for himself f his own career, rather than for a group or an institution, is 
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misleading. He may live as much for outside persons and things as did the 
individual of an earlier generation. But these persons and things for which 
he lives are not the same identical persons and things throughout his life. 
The objects of his devotion and his emotions are constantly entering and 
leaving his arena, like students going through a school. Or we may consider 
the environment as fixed and our individual as moving through it. It is all a 
matter of relativity. We can no longer label the group of persons and things 
which our individual has loved during his lifetime, except by using his own 
name; they are not the “Oak street crowd,” or “the old Williams place,” or 
“the Dunning school,” but simply “Mr. Baker^s interests.” 

This, then, is the essence of what some persons are pleased to term 
“modem selfishness,” or to deplore as “lack of sentiment.” Let them call it 
what they will; it is our business to understand it. This modern interest 
pattern is selfish only in the sense that it is detached from any particular 
environment. Its center moves with the individual, as indeed it must. No 
evidence has been produced to show that individuals are less interested than 
before in the objective world, in the welfare of other persons or the success 
of enterprises, that Freudian “object love” is giving place to “narcism.” The 
“self,” in all ages and cultures, is made up largely of one’s relationships to 
the outside w’orld. The pattern of the self has changed, but not the drives or 
emotions which lie beneath it. It is now a migrating rather than a locally 
rooted self. Its breadth of scope varies, as it always did, with the personality 
of individuals. But on the average it is as “big” and “unselfish” a self as 
before. Since it can no longer be labeled with the name of a particular place 
or group, it must be named after its owner, and the words “myself,” “my 
interests,” “my personality,” “my career,” “my love life,” must be increas- 
ingly used. The increased “me,” if there be such, in modem conversation 
indicates a language convenience rather than a change in human motives. 

The Novel S3mibolizes Individualism. — The essence of modem 
individualism is that the pattern of the individual life experience, 
based upon the individuaFs pattern of Tvlshes, has become the chief 
center of human striving, in place of patterns of group life, inter- 
action, or culture. One of the most significant illustrations is the 
modern novel. People have enjoyed telling and listening to fictitious 
narratives in all ages. The stories of the past centered largely about 
the achievements of whole peoples, and of heroes who represented 
group aspirations. They were epieg. The novel centers about the 
wishes, frustrations, and the final success or failure of an individual. 
This individual does not necessarily represent a group or a nation. 
He may be quite atypical, abnormal in fact, but we are interested 
in him nevertheless. He may even succeed in his peculiar wish gratifi- 
cations by violating several important laws and mores of his group 
and of our group. Nevertheless we are gratified by his success. 
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One of the most striking illustrations of this modem heroism (if the term 
can be thus stretched) was a film in which the hero, incarcerated on a prison 
ship which the heroine also manages to board, organizes a mutiny, breaks 
through the bars, captures the ship, and after leaving bloodshed and destruc- 
tion in his wake, escapes in a small boat with his beloved to the shores of a 
frontier country. Presumably they are to live happily ever afterward in this 
wilderness, free from society and its restrictions. 

What does our hero stand for? The idea that he was unjustly imprisoned, 
and the merits of the case, are not at all developed as they would be in a 
more socially centered narrative. There is no suggestion of his going back to 
be a leader in a struggle for some great principle. What happened to the 
other prisoners and the ship’s crew is not revealed, except that many were 
killed in the violence started by our hero. 

What moral can one see at the close, as the couple rows the small 
boat alone toward a wild shore and a romantically setting sun? 
None, because this is art and not morality? Indeed, there is a great 
moral. It is the moral of modem individualism. It might read some- 
thing like this: ^‘Nothing is important save that each and every 
individual should be free to develop his own pattern of life in ac- 
cordance with his own unique wishes, regardless of the culture of 
the family, sect, class, or nation which gave him birth; and among 
these private wishes the greatest is romantic love for a person of 
opposite sex.’’ Our hero does represent society after all: a society 
which is a mere sum total of many unique individuals, not an organic 
group serving a common purpose, unless it be this purpose of in- 
dividual liberty, for the acceptance of liberty as the common purpose 
rules out most of the other common purposes which groups of people 
have served. 

Occupational Subdivision and Free Choice as Causes of In- 
dividuation. — Industrialization and urbanization have contributed 
toward modern individualism in several other ways. First, there is 
a greater subdivision or specialization of labor than ever before. 
There are more different types of work life. Second, labor has become 
so mechanized that there is less pleasure in the job itself for most 
people. The days when people sang and talked and imbibed during 
working hours are gone. There are fewer interruptions for friendly 
conversation and joking, fewer unforeseen incidents to add the zest 
of adventure to the day’s work itself. To be sure, sailors, woodsmen, 
farmers, and professional men may still find plenty of new experi- 
ence during working hours, but the masses who tend the machine or 
the ofi&ce desk cannot do so. 
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In the second place, industrialization and urbanization have made 
the choice of occupation a matter of individual choice. In the past 
a person’s occupational role was determined largely by his age, sex, 
marital condition, and the social class into which he was born. Now 
it is determined in part by his interests and personal abilities. This 
does not mean that in the past the individual was commonly forced 
into an occupation against his personal choice. Under a regime of 
fixed status there is little opportunity or incentive for one to become 
interested in any type of life save that which is cut out for him by 
culture and which he anticipates -with the same passiveness as he 
does the next sunrise. The point is that today he has a chance to 
acquire interests and ambitions independently of his original status, 
and may choose his occupation according to these individual interests. 

The Economic Individuation of Women. — In its effect upon the 
family system the most important phase of this change is the in- 
creased economic individuation of women. In the past a woman’s 
career was predetermined by the mere fact that she was a woman. 
Today, it is said, women are economically independent. This is mis- 
leading. They are more dependent than ever, as are men, upon the 
complicated network of economic relationships. The situation is that 
a woman’s occupational role can be chosen with some degree of in- 
dependence from her choice of role in the family system; and also 
that she is more free to choose that family role. She may quite re- 
spectably remain unmarried, or marry without bearing children, or 
marry and bear children. Some radical enthusiasts are advocating 
that the fourth possibility also be made respectable ; to bear children 
without marriage ; but so far few have voluntarily sought this privi- 
lege. Whichever family role the w^oman chooses, she may, with certain 
difficulties in the case of bearing children, but otherwise quite freely, 
choose from many other occupations than the traditional housework. 
There is no longer any ‘‘womankind,” but individual women, differ- 
ing almost as much from one another in interests and experiences as 
men differ. Men have been increasing their individuation; women 
have done so to an even greater extent, for they had farther to go. 

Increased Leisure and Individuation. — The increased speed and 
mechanization of work have made possible, and also made hygieni- 
cally necessary, shorter hours of labor. Whether the modem worker 
has more minutes per week of actual relaxation is uncertain. He does 
have more leisure time in solid blocks. Play has become divorced 
from work as to time as well as to place. Commercial and community- 
fostered recreation have increased. Probably they have not developed 
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fast enougli to take care of the increase of leisure time. The combined 
effect of greater monotony of work and longer periods of leisure is 
to produce greater boredom and restlessness except where recreational 
opportunities and interests develop apace. The choice of recreation 
to fill the increased leisure is controlled a great deal by cultural 
attitudes. Prejudices such as “adult dignity/' limit the choice; fads 
and fashions like miniature golf and jig-saw puzzles lead out in new 
directions, but result in great overemphasis upon activities of little 
value in a broader sense. But in spite of these social pressures the 
individual has a chance to develop his own unique pattern of rec- 
reational interests. 

Individuation and the Emancipation of Love. — ^Modern indi- 
viduation has been particularly significant in the sphere of the wish 
for response. Just as individuals tend to satisfy their desires for ad- 
venture in more varied w^ays, so they are developing greater unique- 
ness or idiosyncrasies in their wishes for love experience. This has 
called for an emancipation of love from the traditional taboos. In- 
dividuation and the emancipation of love are changes which are 
closely related and mutually reinforce each other, but they are not 
identical. There have been periods in the past of comparative emanci- 
pation of the love wish, or certain aspects of it, without the general 
individuation of personality which is characteristic of the modern 
era. Modern individualism is probably an utterly new phenomenon of 
human culture; the emancipation of love is an old and oft-repeated 
story. 

Many primitive peoples permit an earlier commencement and a 
wider variety of sex experience than do we. Yet when sexual be- 
havior oversteps the boundaries which they have set for it, the 
individual violator cannot claim toleration for his personal idiosyn- 
crasies of attitude in the name of “mental health" or “individual 
liberty." He cannot bring a psychoanalyst before the high court 
of his culture as an expert witness for his defense, or excuse himself 
on the ground that he was abnormally “conditioned" in his 
childhood. 

There have been periods of great freedom and periods of restraint 
in physical sex relations. Since the evolutionary theory of the family 
lost its hold, anthropologists have been skeptical of any continuous 
historical trend in sex freedom, but have regarded it as probably 
fluctuating endlessly in irregular cycles. Some primitive groups, as 
we have seen, show great license; others are comparatively puri- 
tanical. A period of asceticism followed the libertarian period of the 
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later Roman empire. Apparently the Rennaissance brought with it 
a reliberalization of sex mores, and was then followed by a period of 
Puritanism, especially in Anglo-Saxon countries. The new burst of 
freedom today seems to many observers to be nothing new, but only 
a repetition of Roman and Elizabethan conditions. 

But the present “freedom** has new characteristics. There is reason 
to believe that we now have something more than a mere repetition 
of a cycle. If one reads the accounts of “sex freedom** of pre- 
puritan Europe, for example, one notes the absence of certain striking 
characteristics of today. Those people did indeed show a frankness 
about sex and an unconcealed joy in its physical pleasures. They 
adjusted to the consequences of this freedom by a certain tolerance 
of illegitimacy and of venereal disease. All past epochs have been 
emotionally more tolerant of physical suffering than is the present. 
Also, it was possible to “sin** freely and yet secure forgiveness, thus 
avoiding serious personal conflict. Sex experience was regarded 
simply as a sensual pleasure, and not, as it is by many today, some- 
thing of a duty toward one*s “mental health** or “whole per- 
sonality,** or as a “right of man** to be defended against oppressors. 
The attitude toward sex as revealed by literature was positive but 
never serious. Hence it was easily overcome by the puritan negative 
attitude, which was serious. But the modern attitude is positive and 
also serious. The modem writer is not “in his cups,** so to speak, 
when he praises sex, but is very sober. The “freedom** of love today 
is not simply another outburst of frivolity and licentiousness. It is 
not primarily a freedom of love from marriage, but from the super- 
natural ideology which held it in chains as an instrument of bio- 
logical reproduction. No Rabelais or Boccaccio could have effected 
this emancipation; nor could a Watt or an Edison have done so; 
but Darwin, Pavlov, and Freud, indirectly, have been among the 
emancipators, and contraception has been the material technique 
of emancipation. 

We noted, among other things, the increasing monotony of work 
combined with shorter hours of work. It is natural that a part of the 
increased leisure should lead in the direction of love behavior. Bio- 
logically this drive has an advantage over others. A great deal of 
our recreational life has become pervaded with at least the milder 
forms of stimulation by the opposite sex. We recreate more in couples 
whether married or unmarried ; there is less of the one^sexed group 
with its conscious “sprucing up** of manners for an occasional 
meeting with a group of opposite sex. Gentlemen “join the ladies** 
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earlier and more naturally, and stay later. Moreover, the ladies now 
go almost anywhere that gentlemen go, into taverns and to wilder- 
ness camps and across the ocean by airplane. 

The evidence is strong for a general increase in the number and 
intensity of inter-sex contacts within marriage, among the unmarried, 
and among the married with persons other than their mates. To 
mention only two indicators, there was twenty years ago a wide- 
spread attitude that a girl should not allow a young man to kiss her, 
except during engagement or under rare circumstances. While that 
attitude was not always followed in practice, it is difficult today to 
discover the very attitude itself. Second, ''petting^parties” at which 
married people sat in dark corners with other than their wedded 
mates were rare twenty years ago. Today they are frequent, although, 
to be sure, mostly in certain social classes. 

One feature of the emancipation has been a greatly increased 
deluge of sexual stimulation by fiction, the movies, tabloid news- 
papers, the stage, and so on. It may be quite true that modern male 
audiences can observe complete nudity on the stage with no more 
immediate sexual excitement than earlier observers obtained from 
much-clothed dancing girls. We cannot judge the effect of any par- 
ticular kind of stimulus without serious research; but the total 
volume of stimulation has evidently much increased. 

The Intensification of the Romantic Complex. — A related effect 
is a further development of the romantic complex. Let us note again 
its prominent features: free individual choice of love partner, with- 
out group guidance, and often in defiance of all other persons, a 
temporarily complete subordination of all other personal interests 
to the comradeship with the partner, a temporary exclusiveness of 
the love relationship but also a tendency to shift partners if and 
when the excitement abates, so as to remain, if possible, perpetually 
in love with someone. The individual does not now merely fall in 
love a few times, and marry; he finds that he has a “love life.“ 
This life-pattern acquires a value of its own apart from the values 
of particular relationships, and each relationship is judged as to the 
role it plays in that life pattern. Literature and drama play upon 
the theme more than upon any other, describing true and fictitious 
type experiences which then serve as models for actual behavior. 
Motion pictures suggest that romance is a possible goal for persons 
in all stations of life. That illicit romance is condemned or punished 
does not quench the aroused desire. The desire may be outwardly dis- 
approved, but actually stimulated. 
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At the Same Time the Wish for Security in Love Is In- 
tensified. — But mobility has another effect upon love which is some- 
what contrary to the effects above described. Mobility, although it 
does not diminish the breadth or objectivity of an individual's in- 
terests, tends to unbalance his wish satisfactions in this way. It 
risks the security satisfactions for the sake of novelty satisfactions. 
It may therefore lead to a compensating intensification of emotion 
toward those few elements which can be permanent even in a very 
migratory life. This intensified emotion is likely to fall upon the 
love-partner. One loves one's mate, because she (or he) is all one 
has in a permanent sense. While the actual average permanence may 
be less than formerly, because of the forces working toward conflict 
and divorce, the anticipation or idealization of permanence in love 
continues great, and is perhaps greater. The modern lover daydreams 
not merely of a lifelong companionship, but of a lifelong state of 
being in love. That he does not realize it is not due to any les.ser 
craving for such a happy consummation, but to unforeseen forces 
which later enter the picture. The real need for the permanent love 
of a single partner is greater than ever before. We can count less 
than before on being near our adult children or retaining their in- 
tense devotion. We can count less on remaining in a familiar and 
cherished home. So it becomes more important that we have security 
and permanence in the love of a mate. We say, ** Whatever happens 
is not important as long as we have each other." 

Thus the wish for security of love, also stimulated by these modern 
changes, compromises with the romantic complex. The drive toward 
love loyalty is as firmly founded as the drive toward novelty in 
romance. The modern love problem is not that human beings have 
come to prefer novelty to constancy in love. They want both, as they 
always have done ; modem conditions have in certain ways intensified 
both the desire for romantic novelty and the desire for lifelong love. 
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Chapter IX 

THE PROBLEM OF CONTROLLING REPRODUCTION 

1. INTRODUCTION TO FAMILY PROBLEMS IN GENERAL 

What Is a Social Problem? — ^We have seen in Chapter VII that 
social change is a continuous process, which, however, has been 
taking place during the last fifty years with unusual rapidity. We 
have seen that certain types of changes may be regarded in a sense 
as initiating changes, and that these include: (1) changes outside 
of culture itself, such as those in population and geographic environ- 
ment; and (2) scientific inventions and discoveries, which, although 
a part of culture, have a certain independence of the remainder of 
culture. We have seen further that initiating changes produce ad- 
just ive changes in culture, but that these adjustive changes often 
take place after considerable delay, leading to cultural lags. The 
initiating changes and the adjustive changes which follow readily 
and promptly upon them may be regarded as the dynamic forces of 
the change process. Opposed to these are the resisting forces which 
prevent adjustive changes in certain directions, and which are there- 
fore responsible for the cultural lags. 

A cultural lag, the direction of whose readjustment has not yet 
been determined, is a social problem. It appears as a problem because 
we are aware that something needs change, and yet society as a 
whole cannot decide what the change should be. Various groups and 
classes in society conflict about the direction of the readjustment. 
Even the most conserv^ative groups seldom take the position that 
nothing needs to be done. They may oppose the more direct and 
‘‘radical’’ adjustments proposed by the reformers, but they never- 
theless would deal with the problem, frequently by reversing or 
overcoming the dynamic forces themselves or by making some change 
in the attitudes of individuals. For example, certain conservatives 
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are aware of the dynamic forces of population pressure and higher 
standards of living which demand an increase in contraception. They 
would resist the direct adjustment, which is to provide greater con- 
traceptive information, and would solve the problem by mitigating 
the intensity of the desire for higher living standards, by further 
efforts to increase national wealth, and by training the individual 
to greater sexual abstinence. Father Coughlin, for example, has said 
that what we need is not more birth control, but more control over 
the banking system, in order to prevent business depressions and to 
secure a better distribution of wealth. 

Economic and Sentimental Resistances. — ^We have seen that 
each adjustive social change is usually one out of several possible 
alternatives. The alternative which is finally used is the one which 
meets with the least cultural resistance. We have seen that both the 
cultural resistances and the dynamic forces can be reduced to in- 
dividual human motives. There are in general two kinds of cultural 
resistance, which may be called economic and sentimental. An eco- 
nomic resistance to a suggested or attempted change may be verbal- 
ized by the words: ‘‘It is too much trouble, “It would cost too 
much,’* “It is too difficult.” The resistance to part-time jobs for 
married women and to the reconstruction of housing to permit more 
collective housekeeping is in large part an economic resistance. The 
proposed changes would require extensive rebuilding and also ex- 
tensive reorganization of the economic system. Usually the property- 
owning class is the chief seat of an economic resistance. Their own 
economic security lies in preserving the status quo; the proposed 
changes would compel them to exchange more or less assured prop- 
erty rights and standards of living for new uncertainties which, 
though they might make life better for them, might also make it 
worse. 

The sentimental type of resistance is that offered by a cultural 
attitude, sentiment, or taboo. The change may require no trouble. 
In fact, it may be generally recognized that it would usher in an 
easier and simpler procedure. But it is emotionally abhorrent, 
“dangerous,” “impossible,” “immoral,” “unthinkable.” The re- 
sistances to easier divorce and to sex freedom are sentimental rather 
than economic. The term “sentimental” must not be understood as 
implying something petty or unworthy. We shall probably never 
eliminate all cultural sentiments; new ones will arise as the older 
decline. When we say that a certain goal-object, such as monogamy, 
has a sentimental value, we mean that to most persons it has a direct 
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value, apart from its economic, instrumental, or other indirect values. 
It is valuable because people actually do value it. 

No sentimental value deserves to be destroyed or changed for the 
mere sake of change. Human happiness in general is better obtained 
by preserving and satisfying the sentiments to which we were con- 
ditioned in childhood. Nevertheless we shall have to consider the 
possibility of changing certain deep cultural sentiments, because we 
shall find them incompatible with other sentiments which we also 
hold valuable. Most social problems, in the final analysis, boil down 
to a conflict between cultural sentiments, to which conflict there is 
no arbiter except the actual balance of wish-forces in the aggregate 
of individual human beings. All that science can do here is to enable 
people to see more clearly the possible alternatives and the possible 
or probable consequences of each. After this is done, the decision 
must necessarily lie in the emotions of the mass of the people. It 
is at this point that the old slogan of absolute democracy applies: 
vox popuH, vox Dei. 

Cultural Lag and Human Wishes. — Sentimental resistances, in 
the last analysis, are fear. People resist social change in certain di- 
rections because these changes threaten to destroy emotional values 
to which they have been conditioned and on which their happiness 
depends. These values do not reside merely in the personal life of 
each individual separately, but in the relations between individuals. 
Parents, for example, resist changing standards of courtship behavior 
because their own happiness requires the maintenance of certain 
values in the lives of their children as well as in their own lives. 
Thus the wish for security is the basis for sentimental as well as 
economic resistances. Secondarily, the wish for superiority also func- 
tions in cultural resistance, for the acceptance of the new departure 
often threatens one with a feeling of shame or inferiority. A con- 
servative husband, for example, dislikes to have his wife earn money 
when this is not economically necessary, because, being conditioned 
in early life to certain sentiments concerning the roles of husband 
and wife, he feels inferior and ashamed when his wife enters a new 
role. He expresses this by saying, “It will look as if I couldn’t 
support her.” 

The dynamic forces of cultural change, as well as the resistances, 
can be analyzed into human motives. It is the desire of someone, of 
some small class of persons, perhaps, to experience something new, 
or to gain greater power over something or somebody, which leads to 
invention, to demands for change. Wishes for adventure, response, 
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and superiority are prominent on the dynamic side of social change, 
but the wish for security is also present there. One of the greatest 
forces for economic change, for example, is the economic insecurity 
of the poorer classes. In general, on the dynamic side are elements 
of all the wishes, while on the side of the resistance is mainly fear or 
the desire for security. 

Wherever there is a cultural lag there are frustration and suffering 
in individual human beings. In some, a predominant wish, either for 
or against change, is frustrated by the opposition of other persons, 
and we have social conflict. In other individuals the wishes leading 
toward change and the wishes opposing change are about equally 
balanced, producing a psychological conflict within the individual. 
In addition to the strain upon the individuals more directly in- 
volved in a given situation, there is the conflict in the mind of the 
leader, statesman, or reformer who wishes to reduce this suffering, 
lie does not know which direction the readjustment will take. He 
wonders whether the readjustment which seems easiest and most 
probable at present is the one which will be ultimately the most 
satisfying. He debates whether to lend his own feeble efforts to this 
or that mode of adjustment. 

Plan for Remainder of Book. — In Chapters VII and Vlll we discussed 
changes in the family system which may be regarded as already accomplished. 
In Chapters IX to XIII we shall discuss the present problems, or, in other 
words, the changes which are not yet fully determined. In the solution or 
adjustment of these problems, there are always several possible alternatives. 
This is what makes them problems. There are three major problems of the 
modem family which may be treated as mass problems involving general 
cultural changes. These are: (1) the problem of controlling reproduction 
(Chapter IX), (2) the economic problems of the family (Chapter X), and 
(3) the problem of marriage as a love relationship (Chapters XI, XII, 
and XIII). The problem of the parent-child relation, so far as it is a mass 
or general problem, is largely economic and will be treated in Chapter X. 
In Chapters XIV, XV, and XVI, we shall discuss the more individual phases 
of the marital and the parent-child problem. The point of view in those 
later chapters will be somewhat different. It will be the viewpoint of the 
individual case, taking the existing trends of social change for granted. In 
Chapters IX to XIII, and in Chapter XVIII, we shall be interested in the 
possible alternatives involved in the social changes themselves. 

2. THE PROBLEM OP EXCESSIVE REPRODUCTION 

How the Problem Has Changed Since Malthus. — The first major 
problem centers about a populational change, but its causes and its 
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solutions are cultural. It is the problem of reproduction control. 
This problem was explicitly formulated by Malthus in 1801 in his 
Essay on Population, He saw it as a simple issue between vice, dis- 
ease, war, and starvation, on the one hand, and ‘‘moral restraint’’ 
on the other. Moral restraint, to Malthus, meant either late marriage 
or sexual abstinence in marriage. Malthus’ theory placed upon the 
poor the responsibility for their own poverty, thus furnishing the 
upper classes with a pleasant relief from responsibility and with 
an argument against socialism. 

Since Malthus’ time the problem as he saw it has been practically 
solved, by events which he did not foresee. The unexpectedly great 
extension and improvement of agriculture, and of world-wide trans- 
portation, have brought a temporary solution. Namely, they have 
postponed the evil day when population will need to choose between 
birth restriction and increased restriction through war, disease, and 
starvation. That this solution is but temporary was shown in 1923 
by East, who carefully calculated that the maximum exploitation of 
world food sources which can be reasonably expected will feed only 
5,000,000,000 persons. He showed, further, that this population, at 
the actual rates of increase of 1900-1920, would be reached before 
A. D. 2100.1 

But at the same time a permanent solution of Malthus’ problem 
has arisen, in the perfection and widespread use of contraception. 
A family need no longer choose between “moral restraint, vice, and 
misery.’’ Modem birth control represents one of the most important 
changes which have ever affected human society. 

These solutions of the older, simpler problem of overpopulation 
have not solved the whole human problem of controlling reproduc- 
tion; they have merely cast it in a new and complex form. The 
problem now is one of adjusting individual cases, social classes, and 
cultural lags. The lower classes over-reproduce, the upper classes 
practice race suicide, the biological quality of the race is threatened, 
and the more able classes are economically burdened to care for the 
feeble-minded. The knowledge of contraception is being hindered in 
its spread to those who need it most for both personal and racial 
reasons. In all classes, inadequate knowledge gives a false sense of 
security against unwanted childbirth, and when the trusted method 
fails, there result greater anxiety and greater impulses to resort to 
abortion. Illegitimacy, though more humanely treated, becomes so- 
cially more frustrating. A social conflict rages between those who 
would universalize contraceptive knowledge and those who would 
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prohibit its communication. In brief, the problem is still with us, 
although in changed form. 

Let us now consider the known facts concerning the various phases 
of the problem. 

Abortion. — Carr-Saunders has shown that abortion has been a 
common method of population control among primitives and also 
historic peoples. Christian civilization stands as an exception rather 
than an illustration of a general rule in its attitude toward abortion.^ 

Abortion in itself is a serious problem, but it must be remembered 
that from the standpoint of those who use it, it is a solution of a 
problem. From even a non-sentimental point of view it is an inferior 
solution, because of its phj'sical risks. The chief cultural resistance 
to it, however, is a sentimental resistance, in which the idea of physi- 
cal danger plays a minor role. The individual unmarried woman may 
debate whether for her the risks of abortion are greater than the 
personality risks of a life-long celibacy; but the judgment of our 
culture upon which is the more desirable policy is clear and unmis- 
takable. The heart of the difficulty lies in this: that the cultural 
resistance does not prevent a large amount of actual abortion; it 
merely prevents its being socially recognized and controlled. Culture 
rationalizes its taboo by the theory that legal permission would cause 
the evil to be much more frequent than it already is. Better to pro- 
hibit it and to put up with the inevitable violations, than to permit 
it and to risk a much greater volume. 

Because of its secrecy and criminality in Western countries, it is 
difficult to say how frequent abortion is. According to information 
secured by Thompson, abortions in Berlin are said to exceed the 
number of births, in all Germany to be from one-half to two-thirds 
the births, and to have tripled since the war.® If these estimates be 
true, they would account partly for the remarkable fall of the Ger- 
man birth rate, which is now less than the French. In pre-war times 
the Germans had prided themselves on the fact that their birth rate 
much exceeded that of the ‘‘decadent’’ French. Thompson suggests 
that abortion may account for the relatively low birth rate (com- 
pared with other Oriental countries) in India. In Great Britain the 
First Birth-Rate Commission received much evidence that wives of 
the poorer laboring classes practice abortion, while among the 
higher-paid working families contraception is practiced. 

In America, it has been estimated on the basis of physicians’, 
nurses’, and hospital records that over a million abortions occur each 
year, in other words, about half the number of births,^ Outside the 
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medical profession and social workers, few realize how widespread the 
practice is. Not all abortions are criminal abortions; where the 
woman’s life is endangered by childbirth, interruption of pregnancy 
is legal. An inquiry among physicians in Maine indicated that 63 
per cent of abortions are criminal.® We do not know what proportion 
of criminal abortions are means of preventing additions to already 
excessive working class families. Certainly many are for the purposes 
of preventing illegitimacy or untimely legitimate births which might 
interfere with the mother’s health or other wishes. 

In any case, abortion is attended by great social risk for the 
physician, and physical and social risks and anxiety for the patient 
and her family or friends. To aid a woman in securing an illegal 
abortion is itself a crime in some states. Yet the number of criminal 
prosecutions for abortion is very small compared with those which 
take place. Dr. Benjamin Tilton says: ‘‘It is no exaggeration to say 
that thousands of women die annually from the effects of these 
illegal operations and other thousands become chronic invalids or 
permanently sterile. ’ ’® 

The practice of abortion is carried out largely by a special class 
of physicians of questionable repute and also by women of nurse’s 
or equivalent training without medical degrees. Sometimes the oper- 
ation is performed in an ordinary office environment so that the 
danger of detection is minimized, and various other subterfuges are 
used. Reputable physicians come to know a great many cases of 
abortion although they themselves do not practice it illegally, because 
the patient frequently comes into their hands after the illegal part 
of the procedure, that is, the mere killing of the fetus, has been 
performed. 

The Roman Catholic position, expressed forcibly by Pope Pius XI 
in his Encyclical, is that abortion is not permissible even when a 
physician legally advises it for medical reasons, and when the 
mother’s life is gravely imperiled.^ 

Soviet Russia, unlike all other Euro- American countries, has legal- 
ized abortion. It is performed by government physicians in govern- 
ment hospitals. At first it was made available to any woman who 
demanded it, after efforts were made to dissuade her. Since 1924, 
the case must go before a local commission for approval. In a small 
city investigated, the commission received applications from 20 per 
cent of the pregnant women and granted 90 per cent of the appli- 
cations.® Alice Field reports that only 0.79 per cent of abortions 
performed under government auspices have resulted in death.® There 
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is said to be no increase in abortion and that the rate is about the 
same as in Germany, where abortion is illegal. The government, 
however, regards abortion as an inferior remedy. By removing the 
stigma of illegitimacy, by giving economic security to all mothers 
alike, by making it easy for the woman to name a father and thus 
compel his economic assistance, and by encouraging contraception, 
Russia seeks to minimize abortion. It regards legalized abortion, 
however, as an evil lesser than clandestine abortion with its great 
medical risks. 

The Ideological Basis of Taboos on Population Control. — ^Im- 
perial Rome, with all its high degree of civilization, had abortion, 
infanticide, sex freedom, and divorce, and some, though imperfect, 
methods of contraception. It is significant to note the ideology by 
which these culture traits were later suppressed. Two key ideas were 
prominent in early Christianity: the idea of the immortal soul, and 
the idea of asceticism as the remedy for wish-frustration. The soul 
ideology held forth an anticipated compensation in the hereafter 
for the frustrations of this life. It also implied that continuous pro- 
duction of new souls was desirable as glorifying the Deity. Asceticism 
handled the wishes for sex and wealth, so often frustrated, by sub- 
stituting for them ‘^sublimated’’ wishes which are certain of satis- 
faction because they are satisfied through the individual’s own 
meditations and contemplation. There resulted a certain conflict be- 
tween the aim of producing new souls and the aim of sublimating 
sex desire. The conflict was solved by justifying marriage for the 
single purpose of reproduction, and by placing marriage and repro- 
duction under the peculiar supervision of the Deity through the 
medium of the church. 

From the medieval point of view, the unborn child was thus 
equivalent to the newborn child, and the potential child which might 
result from intercourse was almost equivalent to the unborn. For 
always, a soul or potential soul was involved. Infanticide, abortion, 
and later, contraception, all came under the taboo against inter- 
ference with the divine regulation of the soul. Divorce, polygamy, 
and sex freedom came under taboo because they implied violations 
of the ascetic rule of sex for reproduction only. 

It is very significant that the taboo on infanticide is not behaving 
under modem influences in the same way that these other taboos are 
behaving. Infanticide, indeed, would perform the same functions 
as abortion or contraception. Yet not even the ultra-radical Euro- 
American can think of such a solution without horror. This re- 
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sistance to infanticide can hardly be subcultural, for the trait exists 
in many primitive cultures and was common in the ancient civili- 
zations until in the Middle Ages Christianity finally suppressed it. 
Even homosexuality or incest is more acceptable than infanticide. 
How can there be less resistance in these subcultural, universal mat- 
ters than in the case of infanticide which is a matter of cultural 
differences ? 

The modem attitude toward infanticide is a phase of the general 
attitude toward the individual human life. Medieval Christianity, 
although it had abolished infanticide, gladiatorial combats, slavery, 
and other cruelties to the human body for the sake of another 
human's pleasure, did not hesitate to torture the body for the sake 
of the soul. Modern ideology, on the other hand, regards the indi- 
vidual bodily life as sacred despite anyone's opinion as to the needs 
of the soul. It is no longer justifiable to kill a person to save his 
(or her) soul, or because he (or she) has committed an offense 
against the soul. Under an older moral ideology, for example, it was 
possible to admire the father or lover who killed a girl, other means 
failing, to save her from rape or sexual “dishonor," but this ideology 
is passing away. At the same time, there are signs of a growing 
tendency to justify the deliberate facilitation of the death of a hope- 
lessly deformed infant or an incurable invalid. The question has 
been agitated in Denmark, and the Illinois Homeopathic Medical 
Association on May 8, 1931, passed a resolution advocating euthanasia 
for incurables and imbeciles.^® 

In brief, the ideology arising from modern science makes sacred 
the healthy, happy individual life. The concept of sacredness or 
inviolability, once attached to the soul, is now attached to the body. 
The decline of corporal punishment, of the death penalty, and of 
the crueler types of sport are further evidences of this change. 

In the case of reproduction control, the modern tendency is to 
place the taboo of inviolability at the point where true individual 
life begins. Thus, while contraception ceases to be sinful, and abor- 
tion becomes somewhat less so, there is no letdown of the infanticide 
taboo except possibly in the case of incurable defectiveness, and there 
is an increasing reverence for the bodily life of the individual after 
he has become an individual. The modem ideology is thus not a 
reversion from Christianity to Roman paganism, but is something 
entirely new. Again, Russia's legalization of abortion does not rep- 
resent a departure from the general drift of Euro-American culture. 
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Russia has shown no tendency to revert to infanticide, foot-binding, 
ear-piercing, gladiatorial combats, slavery, or cannibalism. 

Illegitimacy. — The church was not at first entirely successful in 
suppressing infanticide. As the lesser of two evils it established 
foundling hospitals to care for illegitimate and other unwanted off- 
spring, beginning in the sixth century in Italy. In Rome in the 
twelfth century, these hospitals began to fix tours or turnboxes in 
their walls so that a mother might place her baby in the box and 
depart undiscovered, knowing that the child would be received and 
cared for. Foundling hospitals have been abolished in France and 
Germany, but linger on in Austria, Italy, and the United States. 
The turnbox was widely adopted in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, but 
was not introduced into Prance and Belgium until 1811. After fifty 
years’ trial it was abolished by these two countries after it became 
evident that it was causing more infant deaths than it prevented.^^ 

A medieval law commanded that ‘‘ye shall not seek out the father 
of an illegitimate child.” The early common law of England rec- 
ognized no legal relationship of an illegitimate child to either father 
or mother, but in Queen Elizabeth’s time a law was enacted com- 
pelling support by the father if he could be identified. American 
state laws have tended to ease the situation of the illegitimate by 
legitimizing the offspring of certain void or annulled marriages, by 
declaring that subsequent marriage of the parents legitimized the 
offspring (in all but four states), and by creating certain rights 
of inheritance. In California a father, even if married to another 
woman, may legitimize his bastard child by publicly acknowledging 
it and receiving it into his home with the consent of his wife. In 
other states, practically the same result can be achieved by legal 
adoption. In all but six states there are bastardy laws similar to 
the English law, by which the mother can compel support of the 
child by the father regardless of whether the child is legitimized. The 
sums of money provided by law or by court action are, however, 
usually inadequate. 

A Connecticut court recently introduced into this country the use 
of the Landsteiner blood-grouping test which is widely used in 
Europe as evidence for or against fatherhood. The test was applied 
to a child, its unmarried mother, and the man alleged to be the 
father. The test showed that he was not the father, and the woman, 
confronted by the scientific evidence, dropped her charge. On the 
other hand, in a recent South Dakota case a man was sentenced to 
16 years for rape and was refused permission to take a blood test 
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as evidence for his innocence.^^ The practice of the courts is still to 
give superior weight to the woman’s testimony where she persists 
in her allegation, and it is believed by many that this often fixes 
the responsibility upon the wrong man, and sometimes upon a man 
who is innocent of all sexual intercourse with the plaintiff. 

Illegitimate births in 1931 were 19 per 1000 of all births among 
the white population, 148 per 1000 among the colored, 35 per 1000 
for the whole population. There seems to have been a small rise in 
this rate since the War, the estimates for 1915 and 1920 being about 
15 per 1000 for the white population. However, in absolute terms 
illegitimacy has not increased since the total birth rate has decreased 
greatly since 1915. New York City, both in 1915 and 1930, had the 
lowest illegitimacy rate of all large cities, 12 and 13 per 1000 births ; 
in 1930 Boston had a rate of 44, Pittsburgh 42, St. Paul 45, Denver 
56, Kansas City 95. The low rate reported for New York may be due 
to false statements by mothers, or to greater use of contraception or 
abortion. The excessive rate for Kansas City is due to the presence of 
maternity hospitals and homes which make a commercial business of 
handling unmarried mothers, many of them having good family 
backgrounds, from the surrounding country. These hospitals even 
advertise in the small-town papers. The infants are placed out at 
adoption and every effort is made to keep the girl’s motherhood a 
secret.^^ 

The foreign born have generally lower illegitimacy rates than the 
native whites in the United States.^® Yet in general, Europe shows 
higher rates of illegitimacy than does the United States. There is 
an area of high illegitimacy, with rates of 100 to over 200 per 1000 
total birtlis, extending from Hungary and Austria through Germany 
to Denmark and Sweden. England, Italy, and Switzerland show 
much lower rates, around 40, but these are higher than the American 
rates. Latin- American rates are very high, as far as known, ranging 
from 200 to 700 per 1000 births.^® 

In Europe generally, the tendency to separate the mother from 
the illegitimate child is less than here. 

The evil or suffering which results from illegitimacy is not indi- 
cated by the rate. It is probable that the consequences are less 
severe where the rates are high, because a high rate reflects a culture 
which tolerates the situation and makes easy adjustment possible. 
In a mountain community which may be more or less typical of the 
Southern Appalachian region, it is reported that little or no stigma 
attaches to unmarried motherhood.^^ A similar tolerance exists in 
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Central Europe. In Russia no distinction is made between legitimate 
and illegitimate children. 

A follow-up study of 501 illegitimate children in Boston in 1924 gave the 
following results: died, 14 per cent; foster homes, 24 per cent; living with 
relatives, 32 per cent; adopted, on trial for adoption, or permanent custodial 
care, 7 per cent; unknown, 23 per cent. 

A follow-up study of 82 unmarried mothers found that 2 had died and 
9 could not be located. Of the remaining 71, 35 were married. Thirty of these 
had had no further sex irregularities, although many were promiscuous 
before marriage. Of the 71, 28 were classified as having better social status 
than at the time of the illegitimate maternity, 27 as the same, 16 as worse.^^ 

A study of 161 immarried mothers gave a median intelligence quotient of 
76. Only 20 per cent were of normal intelligence.^® 

Changes in law and modem social work are tending to make life 
more tolerable for the unmarried mother and her illegitimate off- 
spring, without leading to any great increase in illegitimacy. It 
seems doubtful, however, that the social acceptability is increasing. 
Probably the social disadvantages have not been removed as much 
as the legal and economic, especially in the middle and higher social 
classes. The lower classes, moreover, are increasingly imitating upper- 
class standards of respectability. The most serious mental hygiene 
or true welfare problem may now lie not in the poorest classes, but 
in certain higher strata where sex freedom has increased without 
a perfect contraception and without a corresponding increase in 
tolerance of illegitimacy. This middle-cla.ss intolerance consists not 
so much in absolute disgrace, such as that visited upon Hester 
Prynne, but rather in an attitude which makes it difficult for the 
unfortunate girl to make a desirable marriage. This situation often 
leads to the concealment of motherhood and the permanent relin- 
quishment of the baby to foster care, a solution which is achieved 
at the cost of great mental conflict and anguish. A culture w^hich 
fails to prevent sex relations outside of marriage, and in fact stim- 
ulates them, attempts nevertheless to maintain its moral status quo, 
through an attitude which deprives the child of normal motherhood 
and burdens the mother with a damaging emotional conflict. Central 
European culture in this respect is at least in better adjustment 
with itself. 

Compulsory marriage to the father of the child is hardly an ade- 
quate solution, because in many cases there is no real desire for mar- 
riage on either side, but rather a serious risk of incompatibility. The 

shot-gun^' marriage is going out of style, and the trend of policy 
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among social agencies is away from compelling marriage, and toward 
facilitating the mother’s rearing of the child with only economic sup- 
port from the father. 

An occasional individual solution lies in the willing acceptance of 
the illegitimate offspring by some other man in the role of husband 
and social father. Some educated men of liberal attitudes have ex- 
pressed a willingness to make such an adjustment for a woman they 
love. It is probable, however, that this type of conduct is actually 
more frequent in the lower clas.ses where contraception is less prac- 
ticed and the competition of men for wives is keener. 

The History of Contraception. — ^As early as 1850 b.c. in Egypt 
was written a probably effective prescription for contraception, which 
has come down to us in the Petrie or Kahun papyrus. Greek and 
Homan medical writers considered contraception a legitimate phase 
of their work. In medieval times there was a regression toward ineffec- 
tive contraceptive rules, rules dealing with the time and circum- 
stances of intercourse, and toward other superstitions. The matter- 
of-fact mechanical methods were barred by religious taboo. Francis 
Place in 1823 began the modem rational contraceptive movement. 
Although a layman, he made a statement of “indications” (reasons) 
for contraception which only lately have come to be accepted by the 
medical profession, lie started the neo-Malthusian movement. Dr. 
Charles Knowlton, an American, followed in the footsteps of this 
movement and published The Fruits of Philosophy in 1832 in Bos- 
ton. This was the first American treatise by a physician. In 1878 
Charles Bradlaugh and Annie Besant were tried in England for cir- 
culating Knowlton’s book among the working classes. They were ac- 
quitted and vindicated, amid much notoriety, and since then the re- 
sistance to contraceptive education has materially lessened in Europe. 
“The weight of authority,” says Himes, “is now agreed that the de- 
cline in the birth rate after 1880 was largely, though not exclusively, 
the consequence of these circumstances. ”2® In 1878 the first birth 
control clinic in the world was opened in Amsterdam. 

In America, however, the resistance had not yet even reached its 
peak. In 1873, as a result of agitation by Anthony Comstock of the 
New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, a federal law was 
enacted prohibiting the mailing of information as to contraceptive 
methods, and the interstate transportation of contraceptive devices. 
Most of the states have laws prohibiting contraceptive literature and 
even the verbal giving of information. In 1932, in thirty-one states 
physicians were allowed to give information, in eleven more they 
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might give it but could not publish it, in two states (New York and 
Minnesota) they might give it only for the cure or prevention of 
disease. Only in one (Mississippi) they might not give it at all.^^ In 
Connecticut it is illegal to practice contraception I Laymen are much 
more restricted than physicians. Great legislative battles have been 
waged in Washington, Albany, and Boston. In Massachusetts, during 
1930-1931, a very conservative ‘‘doctors only'’ bill, supported by the 
best medical talent in the state, was turned down.^* Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, the leading American in the birth control movement, was 
jailed for 30 days in New York in 1917 for opening the first Ameri- 
can clinic. The case was appealed, and Judge Crane gave the decision 
that legally practicing physicians may give contraceptive advice for 
the “prevention of disease.” 

The controversy then raged over the right of the clinic to give 
advice for economic and social “indications” as distinguished from 
medical or health indications. Of course, it is possible to interpret 
many economic situations as threatening a woman 's health in case of 
pregnancy. 

In 1929 the Birth Control Clinic in New York was raided after it had 
prescribed and sold a contraceptive device to a policewoman who went there 
to secure evidence against the clinic. This woman claimed to be the mother of 
three children of one, three, and five years, desiring to prevent a fourth 
pregnancy, but did not claim to be threatened with venereal or any other 
specific disease. The medical profession was greatly aroused by the taking 
by the police of confidential patient-record cards from the clinic. At the trial 
of the case several prominent physicians testified that it would have been 
injurious to the presumed patient to have a fourth child under the circum- 
stances she had indicated. The chances of good health for her baby if bom 
within a year after the youngest child would be less than if she waited. Her 
own physical and mental health would be endangered. The court decided in 
favor of the clinic and thus interpreted "disease” to mean something more 
than venereal or other infectious diseases. 

In another recent case in which a manufacturer of contraceptives tried to 
enjoin a competitor who had stolen his trade-mark, a court decided that it 
is not illegal to send through the mails to doctors and their agents an article 
which has the (lawful) purpose of preventing disease in addition to the 
(unlawful) purpose of preventing birth. In still another case it was decided 
that the law against importing contraceptives applies only to the articles 
themselves and not to literature about them such as Dr. Marie C. Stope’s 
Contraception,^ 

Thus clinical work is growing largely through more liberal inter- 
pretations of the laws rather than through actual changes in the laws. 
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The visits to the New York clinic rose from 2846 in 1926 to 12,086 in 
1930. It is said that the clients are about equally divided among 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews.^^ 

America in 1933 had about 140 birth control clinics. Clients of the 
New York clinic averaged $30.52 as to wage of husband. In Baltimore 
and Cleveland clients were 10 to 12 per cent of the business class 
(which comprises roughly 30 per cent of the urban population). The 
British clinics get about the same proportion, but Himes thinks that 
their clientele in general is of lower economic status than the Amer- 
ican. The British professional classes use the clinics very little, he 
thinks, while in America, owing to legal restraints and greater 
ignorance on the part of physicians, the clinics have advised more 
persons of higher status.^® 

The clinics hold that instruction to the individual is necessary to 
get the best results. Contraception is by no means 100 per cent effec- 
tive, but there are methods known to have a very high degree of 
safety provided they are applied competently. In PearPs sample, con- 
traceptive responsibility had been borne in about half the cases by 
men, in the other half by women. European clinics especially have 
to rely upon contraceptives for women. The personal resistance of 
adult men to changing their sexual habits is a factor as well as the 
culturo-sentimental resistance. This factor may be important in the 
Russian situation, where the cultural resistance has been destroyed 
by the government. 

In January, 1934, an American Conference on Birth Control and 
National Recovery was held in Washington. The birth control advo- 
cates induced Representative Pierce of Oregon to introduce a bill 
exempting the medical profession from the federal ban on shipment 
of contraceptive material and information. Four times previously in 
the past ten years a House committee had held hearings on similar 
legislation with no result. This time also the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee pigeon-holed the bill. Nevertheless, much publicity was 
obtained.^® • 

The Present Resistance to Contraception. — The contraceptive 
situation in America reveals a most extreme lag between actual prac- 
tice and the formal ideology of law and official pronouncements. Only 
21 out of the 200 educated persons questioned by Dr. Hamilton for 
his Research in Marriage said that they were not using some form of 
contraception.^ Of 1000 educated women questioned by Dr. Davis, 

* A similar bill was favorably reported by a Senate committee (New York Times, 
April 24, 1934, p. 4), but Congress adjourned in June without action. 
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730 were employing contraception and only 78 disapproved its use.*® 
Among the business class in ‘‘Middletown,’* say the Lynds, relatively 
eflBcacious contraceptive measures appear to be practically universal, 
while only 34 out of 77 working class wives used it.*® Pearl, studying 
2000 maternity cases in hospitals, learned that 36 per cent of the 
white women and 15 per cent of the negroes used contraception.®® 
A study in Baltimore by Calverton led to the estimate that 2,250,000 
contraceptives were sold per year by the drug stores of Baltimore.®^ 
This would make about 14 per year for each white male of 20 to 59 
years of age. The 15 leading manufacturers of a common type of 
contraceptive in the United States produce about 1,500,000 per day, 
or about 18 per year for each male of 20 to 59 in the country.®* This 
would make possibly one such article to every four to six acts of 
intercourse. But these estimates do not cover all sources of supply 
or all methods of contraception. Calverton found that about half of 
those who purchased contraceptives were unmarried.®® A 1932 survey 
in western Florida showed that one kind of contraceptive was being 
sold in 376 gasoline stations, garages, restaurants, soda fountains, 
barber shops, pool rooms, cigar stands, news stands, shoe-shine par- 
lors, and grocery stores. Commercialization of contraceptives is no 
longer clandestine; they are even advertised, and in some states are 
dispensed through slot machines. Stella Hanau says that there are 
300 manufacturers of contraceptives in the vicinity of New York 
City. At the 1934 Congressional hearing, opponents of birth control 
even charged its demomstrably altruistic advocates with having com- 
mercial interests.®^ 

Despite these facts there is a striking conservatism among both 
physicians and legislators. A questionnaire by John B. Watson and 
K. S. Lashley to physicians representing the American Psycho- 
pathological Association, the American Association of Genito-Urinary 
Surgeons, the American Gynecological Society, and the New York 
Obstetrical Society, brought these results: 

Fifteen out of 57 disapproved the sponsoring of a scientific study of birth 
control by their society, and 14 more failed to answer. 

Thirty-four out of 57 opposed special clinics, manned by ph 3 r 8 icians and 
nurses for the purpose of sex instruction. 

Only 25 out of 69 gave unqualified approval to the teaching of the physi- 
ology and psychology of sexual intercourse before marriage. 

Forty-two out of 57 definitely opposed the idea of making information 
about contraceptives generally accessible to the public. 
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In no medical school that Calverton could discover was the subject 
of contraceptives studied.*® 

A physician and sociologist well known for his pioneer work in 
medical social service and other contributions to human welfare said 
in 1916: 

I think that we get into a perfectly hopeless muddle of conflicting stand- 
ards if we take any other than the religious point of view here. The only 
way the matter can be settled is by asking what is best for the human spirit. 
Anything which is so contrary to nature as an artificial control tends to 
split soul and body apart, and to make a great and sacred function a very 
cheap affair. On religious grounds, then, and on the ground of obeying the 
laws, I personally am wholly opposed to the artificial control of births.* 

On the other hand, several physicians and clinics are now conduct- 
ing research in contraception, to determine the actual reliability of 
the various methods. 

The greatest resistance to contraception comes from the Roman 
Catholic Church. It has been charged that the Church is motivated 
by the desire for large families, for only in that way can it hope to 
maintain or increase its membership in the face of the tide of social 
change away from authoritative religion. However, it is as unfair to 
charge the Catholic leaders with any such conscious motivation as to 
charge the birth control advocates with commercial motives. There 
is no question of the sincerity of their belief, and it is shared by the 
more conservative Protestant elements. The belief is a pure cultural 
sentiment, existing independently of any idea of its material con- 
sequences or instrumental values. It will stand or fall with the whole 
system of ideology of human life of which it is a part. The clear-eyed 
observer of social change, whatever he may wish to see happen, can 
foresee only one final outcome. Even though he deplore the cultural 
lags which result from their resistance, he may accord a sportsman- 
like respect to those who from sincerity of belief have set themselves 
against the irresistible tide. 

The legalization of contraception in this country is hindered by 
the circumstance that the major political party which is now the 
more progressive in most social and economic matters is also the party 
supported by most of the Catholic population. One cannot expect 
the leaders of this party, whatever their reasoned opinions may be, 
to alienate a large body of their supporters and thereby risk their 
larger social program for the sake of a single type of reform. Thus 

* Bichard 0. Oabot, A Layman’s Handbook of Medicine, Houghton MifSin, 
1916, pp. 215*216. 
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an irrelevant historical accident may profoundly affect the course of 
social change in this matter of birth control. The effect will be to 
continue the disparity between law and practice, to compel birth 
control to advance by clandestine procedures, behind a hypocritical 
mask of legal disapproval. 

Contraception and the Sex Ratio. — The sex ratio at conception 
is about 110 males to 100 females, but the greater mortality of 
male fetuses reduces the ratio at birth to 105. Winston found, in a 
study of a socially superior group, that the sex ratio at birth was 112. 
A ratio of 109 could be accounted for by the superior pre-natal con- 
ditions in such families, which permit more of the excess male fetuses 
to survive. A ratio of 112, however, requires an additional explana- 
tion, since it exceeds even the conception ratio. The ratio among the 
last children of these families was 117.4, indicating that the greater 
desire for male offspring tends to lead the family to continue child- 
bearing after a female birth but to discontinue after a male birth. 
This tendency, of course, is able to work itself out better under 
contraception. Universal contraception may therefore lead to a greater 
excess of males in society than w’e now have, assuming the continuance 
of certain attitudes associated with a patrilineal culture.®® 

Why Contraception Is Needed. — Legalization of contraception is 
needed not for the purpose of reducing the general birth rate. That 
aim has already been achieved by “bootleg’’ contraception. Con- 
servatives are quite right if they hold that no further decrease in 
the birth rate is needed at this time. One may recognize privately 
that a certain amount of contraception is desirable, and then, since we 
already have that amount, he may try to prevent further increase by 
publicly voicing the hypocritical attitude that oil contraception is 
undesirable. Such is a common technique of social control. 

The difficulty with this method of handling the problem is that 
while we may be now practicing about the right total amount of 
birth control, it is not practiced where it is mo.st needed for human 
welfare, and is practiced too much in other cases. Contraception is 
needed not only for general population control, but also to prevent 
the sufferings in individual families, due to such situations as the 
following : 

Transmissible diseases and defects. 

Undue susceptibility of a woman to puerperal diseases. 

Too short intervals between births. 

Defective children already born to parents. 

Marriage at early ages before there is economic ability to raise a family. 
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Financial inability to support another child without hardship and resort to 
charity. 

Child-bearing begun so soon after marriage that parents have no time to 
make a normal adjustment or develop their own personalities — “honeymoon 
pregnancies.” 

The application of contraception to these cases which really need 
it can be obtained only through making it legal and honest. If the 
result of this is to produce too much contraception in toto, causing 
a decline of the birth rate below the replacement needs of the popula- 
tion, then we have another problem which can be treated by methods 
more suitable than mere resistance to the further spread of birth 
control. 

3. THE PROBLEM OF DYSGENIC REPRODUCTION 

The Differential Birth Rate. — There is, however, a problem of 
general population control which in the long run is more important 
than any of the present-day individual sufferings caused by lack of 
contraception. It is a double-headed problem. The birth rate is too 
high in the poorer classes and too low in the more prosperous classes. 
The death rates also of the poor are higher, but with modem medicine 
and public health they are not enough higher to compensate for the 
birth differential. How far this greater net reproduction of the in- 
ferior has been true in past ages we do not know. It is believed that 
in less advanced societies the biologically unfit are more likely to be 
eliminated by the harsh conditions of life, so that their reproductive 
advantage is less or absent. This present differential reproduction 
threatens a biological deterioration of the population. This spells an 
increasing economic burden upon a decreasing intelligent population 
to care for an increasing feeble-minded and dull population. This 
belief rests upon two assumptions: first, that the net rate of repro- 
duction is actually greater among the lower economic classes; and 
second, that these classes are biologically inferior to the higher classes. 

The first assumption is easily proved to be correct within urban 
populations in the United States. Thompson secured figures from the 
census regarding families which had births in the year 1920. The 
families were classified into occupational groups, and the number of 
living children per family was found to be as in Table 5. The working 
class thus exceeds the business class in size of family, and the com- 
mercial and managerial elements of the business class have larger 
families than the intellectual elements. A study in England in 1911 
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TABLE 5 

Number op Living Children in 1920, of Mothers who had Births in 1920, 
According to Occupation of Father, U. S. Registration Area 

Mine foremen, overseers, inspectors 3.9 

Mine operatives 3.6 

Guards, watchmen, and doorkeepers 3.6 

Farmers 3.4 

Janitors and sextons 3.4 

Blacksmiths, forgemen, and hammermen 3.2 

Carpenters 3.1 

Locomotive engineers 3.1 

Laborers, not otherwise specified 3.1 

Farm laborers 3.0 

Laborers, steam and street railroad 3.0 

Clergymen 3.0 

Hotel keepers and managers 3.0 

Mine operators, officials, and managers 2.9 

Foremen and overseers, manufacturing 2.9 

Stationary engineers, cranemen, hoistmen 2.8 

Retail dealers 2.8 

Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists 2.8 

Officials and superintendents, steam and street railroad 2.7 

Semi-skilled operatives 2.6 

Machinists, millwrights, toolmakers, mechanics 2.3 

Managers, superintendents, managers, officials 2.3 

Servants 2.3 

Chauffeurs 2.2 

Lawyers, judges, and justices 2.2 

Commercial travelers 2.2 

Electricians 2.1 

Bankers, brokers, money-lenders 2.1 

Physicians and surgeons 2.1 

School teachers 2.1 

Clerks (except in stores) 2.1 

Technical engineers 1.9 

Book-keepers, cashiers, accountants 1.9 

Stenographers and typists 1.8 

Soldiers, sailors, and marines 1.6 

All occupations 2.9 

Rearranffrd from U. 8. Bureau of the Cenww. Cennun Monoaraph XI. Ratio of Children to Women, 
1920. by Warren 8. Thompson. Government Printing Office 1031, p. 13. These families, be it noted, are 
not completed families, but their relative aise is significant. 

showed that dock laborers were 2.3 times as fecund as were physicians, 
Anglican clergymen, or solicitors.®"^ 

The Educated Classes Fail to Replace Themselves Biologically. 
— ^^lany studies have shown that the birth rate is correlated inversely 
with the amount of education. Although the death rate as well as 
the birth rate is higher among the lower classes, it is not enough 
higher to compensate for the difference in birth rate. The net rate of 
increase becomes greater as we go down the educational scale. College 
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graduates, as shown in many studies, do not produce enough children 
to maintain their population stock. In 1916, Phillips found that the 
members of the Harvard classes of 1899, 1900, and 1901 had pro- 
duced 1.55 children per capita, of which 1.45 could be expected to 
survive, in order to allow for deaths. There were 1.93 births per 
married graduate, but the married must produce enough to com- 
pensate for those who do not marry 

Lotka found by analyzing 1920 census figures that out of 100,000 females 
bom in the whole population, 78,207 survive and eventually marry. Out of 
100,000 males bom, 74^00 survive and marry.®® For simplicity let us con- 
sider for a moment only the females. In order to maintain a stationary popu- 
lation, it is obvious that 100,000 females bom today must produce 100,000 
female births in the next generation. Since there are 105 male to 100 female 
births, this means that these present 100,000 female infants must eventually 
produce 205,000 infants altogether. Since only 78,207 of our female infants 
will survive and marry, each one who does marry must produce, on the 
average 205,000 78,207 or 2.62 live births. If we figure similarly with the 

males, we get practically the same result. Two births per couple are not 
enough to maintain the population. Among classes where the marriage rate 
is below average, as among college graduates, even more than 2.62 births per 
married couple is necessary, but this is partially offset by the greater survival 
rate of upper-class births. Again, since about 17 per cent of marriages are 
infertile, the necessary average number of births for those who do have any 
children, assuming a normal marriage rate, is 2.62 0.83 = 3.16. For pur- 

poses of comparison, however, let us remember the minimum necessary figure 
as 2.62 births per marriage (including all marriages). 

Baber and Ross, studying 2500 persons in completed families of 
all social classes, found that the average number of births per married 
woman of elementary school education was 3.49, of high school edu- 
cation, 2.67, of college education 2.51, of graduate training 2.31.'*® 
In this group there was not much difference between the college and 
high school women, and in the case of the men it was found that 
college graduates were somewhat more fertile than high school gradu- 
ates (2.88 versus 2.73). The large difference occurs between the 
elementary and high school graduates, and suggests that it is the 
upper classes in general rather than college graduates specifically 
who are characterized by low reproduction. This may be true of the 
Middle West, but college graduates of such institutions as Harvard 
and Yale show much lower birth rates than those of Baber and Ross* 
college graduates, and the graduates of Eastern women’s colleges 
show rates generally under two births per marriage. 
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Rollins has shown that the birth rate produced by college graduates 
in New England and the Middle Atlantic States has for a century or 
more been less than the birth rate produced by the brothers and 
cousins of these same graduates (most of whom were not college 
graduates), and that this disparity has increased with time.^^ It 
appears thus that education tends to reduce the birth rate below that 
usual even in the family stock from which one springs. Cattell, study- 
ing 643 American men of science, found that the families from which 
they had sprung averaged 4.7 children per family, whereas the scien- 
tific men themselves had only 2.3 births per completed family.*^^ Rice, 
asking University of Pennsylvania undergraduates how many chil- 
dren they wished to have, found that they wanted only 1.9 children 
each, on the average. The women wanted an average of 2.0 children, 
the men 1.7. Dartmouth men expressed a wish for an average of 2.3. 
A sample of college and other business class young women, studied by 
Blanchard and Manasses, had a median wish for 2.7 children. Twenty- 
seven per cent of the Pennsylvania men, 24 per cent of the women, 
and 7 per cent of the Blanchard and Manasses women did not want 
children.**® Willoughby found the mean number of children among 
eugenists sponsoring a eugenic program was only 2.05, as contrasted 
with 2.8 for all persons represented in Who*s Who in Ameri-ca,^* 
Robert H. Dann found, among 513 families of Oregon State College 
students, that the students^ own generation had a median of 2.55 
children per family, whereas their parents were members of families 
with a median of 5.04 children. In both generations children dying 
before the first year were not counted. The families of which the 
students were members were presumably completed families, since 
each had at least one child of college age.*® 

Families which can afford to send children to college are presum- 
ably, by selection, somewhat .smaller than other families of the same 
biological stock and ability w^hich cannot afford college education for 
their children. There is still a large reservoir of high-grade stock 
which has not blossomed through higher education and then withered 
(qtuintitatively) through race suicide. But as this reservoir is gradu- 
ally drained off at the social top and replenished at the bottom, one 
fears that its average biological quality becomes lower in grade. 

In 1920 Spengler found that the whole native-born population of 
Providence, R. I., a city in which the working class is largely foreign, 
was reproducing at a rate 35 per cent below its replacement needs.*® 
Urban-Rural and Regional Differences. — Sydenstricker and 
Notestein, studying samples of all social classes in the native white 
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population of 1910, found a standardized cumulative birth rate of 
129 for the professional class, 140 for business, 179 for skilled work- 
ers, 223 for unskilled workers, 247 for farm owners, 275 for farm 
renters, 299 for farm laborers. They found that this inverse corre- 
lation between social status and fecundity was especially high when 
only those families were considered where the wife at marriage was 
from 14 to 19, and that there was little difference among urban 
classes where the wife was 25 to 29 at marriage.'*'^ 

In general, the farming class is more fertile than either of the 
urban classes. In rural territory (except in New England) birth 
rates are higher than in urban. The ‘‘true’* rate of natural increase 
in 1928 was negative for the total of these population groups; 
(1) Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York, (2) the Pacific 
States, (3) nine large cities.^® That is, while these populations are 
still increasing in actual numbers because of increasing longevity, 
they are bound by present conditions to decrease after the present 
older generations die off, because the total births are not sufficient 
to replace the generation which is producing these births. On the 
other hand, Pennsylvania and two groups of Mid-western states were 
still showing a positive “true” rate of increase of three or four per 
1000 in 1928, and the region including Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Kentucky showed the very high true increase rate of 12.8 per 1000. 
Our non-self -replacing urban and Northeastern populations are being 
replaced by Mid-western and Southern population increases. 

Foreign-born stock, originating largely in European peasantry, 
makes up much of the rapidly reproducing population of our cities. 
The total effective fertility of foreign-bom women was about 50 per 
cent greater than that of native white women for the whole birth 
registration area of the United States in 1920.**® This was due partly 
to their higher marriage rate and partly to their higher birth rate 
when married. The standardized death rates of the foreign born are, 
however, only 10 per cent greater than those of native whites, so 
that the foreign bora have a decidedly greater net increase.®® 

Kuchynski has shown that the total populations of most countries 
in Western Europe are now failing to replace themselves, the number 
of females of 0 to 15 years of age being less than that of females of 
15 to 30. On the other hand, most of Southern and Eastern Europe 
is still showing a “true” increase of population, which is especially 
marked in post- War Russia.®^ 

Thus the differential birth rate between business and working class 
is only a small part of the picture. Regional differences and general 
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urban-rural differences are also important. Not merely educated per- 
sons, but whole populations in several urbanized states and in all of 
Western Europe, are failing to replace themselves. 

Does Biological Superiority Go with Socio-Educational? — The 
second assumption of the theory of population deterioration is that 
the classes which have the lower birth rates are the ones with the 
greater biological fitness. Biological fitness consists in the absence of 
inheritable traits which make the individual a poorly functioning 
animal or a poorly functioning man. Physical defects which are 
inheritable and which cannot be adequately corrected affect a rela- 
tively small proportion of the population. Again, persons having such 
traits in general tend toward earlier death, or non-marriage, or low 
reproduction. They tend, in other words, to be self-eliminating. By far 
the most important trait which is not self-eliminating, and which 
needs deliberate social effort to reduce it, is feeble-mindedness. Of 
somewhat less importance are certain traits predisposing to insanity, 
but the degree to which these are really inherited is unknown. When 
eugenists speak of biological unfitness, race deterioration, and so on, 
they are talking, for the most part, about low native intelligence. 
Most other mental traits, such as those of personality and character, 
are not inherited, and hence their increase or decrease in society has 
no relation to birth rates. 

The main question, then, is whether the classes with higher rates 
of increase are relatively low in inborn intelligence. From this follows 
the question : how can inborn intelligence be measured ? 

Psychological tests place children of business class parents signifi- 
cantly higher on the average than those of working class and farming 
class parentage. They place children of native parents significantly 
higher than those of foreign-born parents except for certain North- 
west Europeans and for Jews. On the army mental tests, educated 
men and men of the professional occupations scored enormously 
higher than laborers and farmers. Officers scored much higher than 
enlisted men ; and it is significant that soldiers assigned to ‘ ‘ awkward 
squads’’ because of their stupidity in obeying oral commands showed 
test scores substantially below those of enlisted men in general. Their 
commanders had assigned them to these squads upon purely practical 
judgment, without knowing their test scores. 

Collins’ study of 6000 children, which, says Gardner Murphy, appears to 
be fairly representative of large-scale investigations of school children, 
showed a median family intelligence quotient (i.e., all the siblings of a family 
are averaged and treated as a single case) ranging from 116 for the pro- 
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fessional classes to 95 for unskilled labor. While there was much overlapping 
among the groups, the professional group yielded practically no defectives, 
the unskilled g^oup no brilliant children.®^ Studies made upon children 
placed in foster homes and nursery schools, and upon negro children who 
have lived for varying lengths of time in a city environment, indicate that 
environment does raise I.Q.’s, in some cases 10 or 20 points. Yet although 
specially planned environments can considerably raise the measured I.Q., the 
great bulk of the statistical evidence indicates that differences among children 
in heredity are more influential upon their test-scoreo than are the differences 
among ordinary environments.®^ Even a general raising of all I.Q.’s by 10 
points through environmental improvement would not erase the relative 
differences among human beings. 

It is claimed by the pure-environmental theorists that intelligence tests 
are measures of experience, that is, of the range of environmental stimuli to 
which a person has been subjected, rather than measures of inborn ability. 
One of the most telling arguments against this claim is the fact that the 
absolute test scores increase rapidly with age until about the fourteenth or 
sixteenth year, and then fail to increase through all the years of adult life 
while new experience continues to be gained. Indeed, there seems to be a 
slight downward tendency in test score after the twenties. An individual 
whose intelligence score through early childhood rises more slowly than 
average (i.e., who has an I.Q. below 100), achieves a maximum score (at 14 
or 16 years) below the average maximum, and all his experience from 14 to 
30 does not enable him to catch up with the average. In other words, intelli- 
gence test scores behave very much like the biological trait of stature. 

If one admits that individuals differ at all in native intelligence, 
it seems reasonable to assume that in a mobile society like ours, where 
individuals are known to rise from lower to higher ranks, those who 
rise have on the average greater native capacity than those who 
remain in the poorer classes. It is unreasonable to hold that there 
is a perfect correlation between social status and intelligence, or in 
other words, that any individuaUs native ability can be judged accu- 
rately from the rank he bolds. At the same time it seems unreasonable 
to hold that there is no correlation, in other words, that all social 
classes have the same average ability. The most justifiable doubt of 
the validity of intelligence tests holds when they are applied to the 
less literate elements of the farming population, including immigrant 
peasants. These classes may be somewhat under-rated by the tests, 
but that their native intelligence equals that of the urban business 
class is highly doubtful. If there is a significant difference merely in 
the average native intelligence of the classes, then the differential 
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birth rate tends to lower the average intelligence of the whole 
population. 

Within a given social class it seems that high birth rates go with 
greater ability rather than with lesser ability. Thus Phillips has 
shown among Harvard graduates, and Huntington among Yale grad- 
uates, that the more successful men have larger families.®^ However, 
these facts do not erase the difference between the average fertility 
of all college graduates and the average fertility of all laborers. They 
do not erase the fact that the families producing retarded children 
and mental defectives in Massachusetts have an average of twice as 
many children as the families which produce college graduates and 
“gifted’’ children.®® 

Anti-Eugenic Differential Birth Rate May Be Temporary. — 
There is reason to believe that this biological deterioration, if it 
exists, is only a temporary phenomenon in the history of our society. 
The optimism lies not in doubting the validity of psychological tests, 
but in doubting the continuance of the present differential birth rates. 
In the cities of Northwestern Europe it would appear from several 
reports that the differential birth rate is growing less, and the classes 
approaching an equal and low rate. Carr-Saunders says that in Stock- 
holm, and in Germany and Holland, the fertility of the lower classes 
is now but little above that of the higher classes.®® There are signs of 
increasing birth rates among Vassar and Bryn Mawr alumnae.®’’^ 

If and when birth control becomes universal and the total popula- 
tion stationary or declining, new forces will be set into operation. 
The desire for children will have less resistance because there will be 
less severe competition for existing wealth and opportunities. It seems 
rash to predict that under that entirely new social situation the less 
able persons will continue to have higher birth rates because they 
have done so under the situation of the last 50 years with its intense 
economic competition and its unequal distribution of contraceptive 
knowledge. 

Treatment of Mental Defectives. — Dr. Fernald has had consider- 
able success by training feeble-minded children in institutions to 
habits and ideals of good workmanship and sexual abstinence and 
then liberating them into the community under supervision. Out of 
176 girls discharged from his institution at Waverly, Mass., during a 
period of 25 years, only 27 married. A total of 34 legitimate and 
13 illegitimate children came from these 176 women. Of 470 discharged 
males, only 13 married, and there were only 12 children born. Even 
allowing for possible later births and for unknown illegitimate off- 
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spring produced by the males, it would seem that the group as a 
whole practiced race suicide, as eugenics would wish.®® Yet the num- 
ber of feeble-minded who have ever been in institutions is a small 
percentage of all. It may be, as claimed by Myerson and others, that 
the idiots and imbeciles (the lower-grade defectives) do not reproduce 
even in normal amount, and that the real danger is from the morons 
or higher-grade defectives, most of whom are not institution cases. 

Sterilization. — One solution is sterilization. This, like contracep- 
tion, “goes against the grain** of our culture and is still vigorously 
opposed by the Catholic Church. 

The biological argument, impossible in the days before Darwin 
and Mendel, has broken down somewhat our cultural resistance to 
the interference with nature *s processes. By 1930, 25 states had laws 
permitting sterilization of feeble-minded and certain other classes of 
persons.®® California is the only one which had made any large use 
of such a law. The success there has been achieved through the prac- 
tice of getting parental consent to the sterilization of defective chil- 
dren, thus avoiding legal contests. Over 6000 cases have been sterilized. 
One fears that sterilization “gets by** only because it is limited in 
its application to a very small percentage of the population. East 
has said that at least 10 per cent of the population are dullards who 
should not reproduce their kind.®® If it were attempted to sterilize 
all of these, it is not difficult to imagine the resistance which would 
arise in the name of personal rights, a cultural sentiment much more 
firmly grounded with us than is racial betterment. 

In Oregon in 1931 a 15-year-old daughter of a Syrian-born laborer came 
to court as a delinquent. On examination she was found to have an I.Q. of 
only 63, was classified as a moron, and recommended for sterilization. Her 
father, however, persuaded a lawyer to help him oppose the measure, the 
Portland Oregonian gave the case wide publicity, and the local Orthodox 
priest complimented the newspaper on its willingness ^'to champion the 
rights of the individual against persecution appearing in the guise of 
^psychiatry.* **®^ 

For many years German culture has been characterized by an 
unusually high valuation of racial fitness, a belief in the superiority 
of the Nordic race, and a predisposition among scientific men to 
emphasize hereditary factors in the explanation of pathological be- 
havior. The new government of the Third Reich has given these 
values and beliefs renewed emphasis, and in so doing has adopted 
what promises to be the most far-reaching sterilization policy yet 
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undertaken by any government. It ia reported that about 400,000 
Germans, already in the care of institutions and physicians, are 
subject to immediate sterilization: 200,000 ‘‘congenital idiots'' (pre- 
sumably includes many imbeciles), 80,000 schizophrenics, 60,000 
epileptics, 20,000 manic-depressives, 20,000 with serious physical de- 
formities, 16,000 hereditary deaf, 10,000 hereditary alcoholics, 4000 
hereditary blind, 600 with St. Vitus' dance.®* Non-Germans will 
probably question the hereditary character of many of these types, 
particularly among the schizophrenics, manic-depressives, alcoholics, 
and physically deformed. Few will question the hereditary character 
of idiocy or other low-grade feeble-mindedness. More recently. Dr. 
Guett, eugenics expert of the Ministry of the Interior, stated that the 
280,000 incurable inmates of Germany's public institutions would 
not be sterilized, but only those “at large."®* Special eugenics courts 
are being created to examine and pass upon candidates for steriliza- 
tion, the candidates being supplied with or without their own will 
by criminal courts, physicians, parents or guardians. 

In 1931 an Encyclical from the Pope stated : ‘ ‘ Public magistrates 
have no direct power over the bodies of their subjects. Therefore, 
where no crime has taken place and there is no cause present for 
grave punishment, they can never directly harm or tamper with the 
integrity of the body, either for the reasons of eugenics or for any 
other reason."®^ In December, 1933, the Church gained these con- 
cessions from the German Government: that Catholic hospitals and 
physicians are exempt from all duty to apply sterilization, and that 
any Catholic sentenced to sterilization may instead enter an institu- 
tion which assumes responsibility for him.®® 

4. THE PROBLEM OF INSUFFICIENT REPRODUCTION 

The General Decline in the Birth Rate. — Recorded vital statis- 
tics cover a relatively brief period of the total history of mankind. 
During this period the birth rate in Western Europe and the United 
States has shown a continuous decline. Three kinds of birth rates are 
commonly used : (1) the crude birth rate, or births per year per 1000 
of total population; (2) the standardized birth rate, or births per 
1000 women of 15 to 44 years of age, adjusted to a standard age 
distribution of these women; and (3) the nuptial birth rate, or births 
per 1000 married women of 15 to 44 years of age. For making accu- 
rate comparisons between countries or periods the second and third 
kinds of rates are used, but the behavior of the crude birth rate gives 
a rough picture of the situation. Thompson and Whelpton estimate 
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the crude white birth rate of the United States to have been 55 per 
1000 in 1800, and to have declined to 20 in 1930.®® The census report 
for 1932 for the total birth registration area, both races combined, 
gives a crude birth rate of 17.4. The death rate for the death registra- 
tion area in 1932 was 10.9, leaving a natural increase of population 
of about 6.5 per 1000 per year. 

France was the first country in which the nineteenth century 
decline of the birth rate became obvious, and from at least the middle 
to the end of that century had a lower birth rate than any other 
country on record. England, Germany, and several smaller West- 
European countries followed in the footsteps of France and now show 
birth rates as low as or lower than that of France, ranging from 
about 16 to 19 in 1928. 

Crude birth rates of over 50 or 60 are hardly possible. The most 
prolific populations for which there were any records in the last 
decade were Russia, Egypt, Chile, and Guatemala, with rates around 
45. Japan and India had rates near 35, Italy and Spain 27 to 30. 
China, which has no reliable records, is said to have a birth rate of 
50 or more.®^ The declining curve of the birth rate cannot be pro- 
jected indefinitely into the past or future, but appears to be a 
phenomenon of the past century, marking a change from a higher to 
a lower level of birth rates. Thompson and Whelpton estimate a birth 
rate of 13.5 for 1980.®® 

Until recently, population theory held that high birth rates were 
practically universal before the nineteenth century, and that popula- 
tion was held in check by high death rates in which war, plagues, 
and starvation played important roles. More recently Carr-Saunders 
has shown that infanticide, abortion, and even crude contraception 
are widely practiced among primitive peoples and were also among 
historic civilizations.®® These practices, only one of which is a factor 
in the death rate (and that only in infant deaths), could theoretically 
have kept the growth of population in check without the assumption 
of any more war, disease, or starvation than we now have. It is very 
probable from other evidence, however, that the rate of death from 
disease and starvation is now less than ever before. It is certain that 
the turnover of each successive generation of population is now ac- 
complished with less wastage than ever in the past ; that is, the birth 
rate is lower, the death rate lower, the average length of life longer : 
a greater proportion of the infants bom now live through the full 
span of life. 
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The Causes of the Declining Birth Rate. — The decline of the 
birth rate was once attributed to a decrease in the physiological 
power to reproduce, conceived of as some kind of lowered vitality, 
and vaguely associated with the idea of “race decadence/’ Investi- 
gations, however, have proved that the principal factor is a tendency 
to limit the family to two or three children, and is not an increase in 
the proportion of utterly childless marriages, although these have 
increased somewhat. It is estimated that some 17 per cent of Amer- 
ican marriages are childless. Harmsen states that 35 to 40 per cent 
of German marriages are now childless, but this represents a very 
recent and probably temporary condition.*^® Hankins, who has studied 
the great bulk of the evidence, concludes that contraception and 
abortion are probably the chief factors in the decline, that there is no 
change in actual reproductive power.*^^ Indeed, the whole indication 
of modern biological research is that the germ cells and their pro- 
duction are quite independent of any but the most extreme influences 
from the general bodily life and its environment ; and certainly they 
are out of the reach of any “mental” effects which civilization may 
have produced. Hankins, nevertheless, points out that a civilized 
environment may have an indirect influence, apart from contracep- 
tion, through its greater nervous strain, causing less coitus, and 
through diseases of pregnancy. He holds that coitus is less frequent 
in the business class than in the farming and working class. Again, 
maternal mortality has not decreased in the United States during the 
last few decades, despite the great advance of medical science and 
decrease in most other death rates. Some of the increase in contra- 
ception and abortion is probably due to increased physical difficulty 
in childbirth rather than to unwillingnass to raise an additional 
child. As regards frequency of coitus, if Harvey’s estimate of eight 
times per month among the educated classes is correct (see p. 66), 
it seems doubtful that any higher rate of frequency could produce 
any more births than would this rate if used without contraception. 

An analysis of 100 sterile marriages showed that in 11 per cent the 
husband was completely sterile and in 30 per cent more the spermatozoa 
were defective in number, motility, or other qualities necessary to impregna- 
tion .'^2 Presumably the other 59 per cent were due entirely to female causes. 
In another study of 300 couples with sterility problems, surgical or other 
treatment cured 21 per cent of the cases involving female causes.'^* 

The Problem of Race Suicide. — The problem of controlling re- 
production is thus becoming the opposite of what it was. While there 
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is still a harmful cultural lag in the delayed spread of scientific 
contraception to those classes which need it most, this lag is being 
slowly adjusted in Western Europe and, still more tardily, in the 
United States. On the other hand, the newer problem of race suicide 
presents itself. It is now an actual problem only in certain classes 
and regions in the United States, but little by little other population 
elements are joining the group which fails to replace itself biologi- 
cally. Estimating the future birth rate and length of life at 
‘^medium’’ points between extreme estimates, and assuming a medium 
immigration, Thompson and Whelpton expect the population of the 
United States to reach practically its maximum about 1980, at about 
155,000,000 persons.’^^ Dublin thinks that a maximum of 148,000,000 
in 1970, with a sharp decline thereafter, is more probable.'^® 

Reasoning in subcultural terms, it would seem that when the population 
actually begins to decrease there will be either a letting down of the bars to 
immigration, or else a revival of the desire for larger families among the 
native bom. With decreasing population each child bom would come into 
possession of a larger share of the country's wealth than the per capita 
share of the parent generation, and the economic pressure which now holds 
down reproduction would disappear. Yet the educated classes are now fail- 
ing to replace themselves even though the per capita wealth is increasing. 
The factor which restrains reproduction is not a lack of economic opportu- 
nity for the child, but rather the competition of other interests and wishes 
in the parents themselves, that is, wishes whose gratification is limited by 
assuming the economic duties of child-raising. Still, the usual reaction to 
this pressure is not to avoid child-raising altogether, but most typically to 
raise two children instead of the racially necessary three. The effective desire 
for children has diminished little if any, it merely substitutes the goal of 
two carefully nurtured children for the goal of three or four children. 

It has been estimated that the total cost of raising one child to the age of 
eighteen is approximately three years’ family income. This estimate, how- 
ever, fails to deal with the general overhead burden involved in having any 
children at all. To have only one child means the cessation or considerable 
limitation of the wife’s earning power, and it means a very different policy 
as regards choice of residence and manner of life, and involves the purchase 
of equipment which can be used for several children. If all these costs were 
properly allocated it seems likely that the total direct and indirect cost of 
two children would be much more than two-thirds of the cost of three. In 
other words, the differential economic burden between adequate race perpetu- 
ation and race suicide as now practiced is relatively small. Our superior 
families are not sacrificing their desire for children to their other personal 
wishes. They desire children and they have them. The trouble is that with 
modem contraception, high standards of child care, intense parent-child 
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emotional bonds, and the relative infrequency of children’s deaths after the 
first year, a strong and ^^normal” parental desire can satisfy itself through 
having children fewer than racial duty requires. A desire for too few chil- 
dren is an entirely different thing from a weak desire for children. If there 
is a ^^parental instinct” (most probably it is a universal subcultural desire), 
sophisticated man has learned to satisfy it without pajing nature her full 
dividends in the form of adequate reproduction. Educated man has learned 
to cheat nature in satisfying his parental as well as his sex desires! 

But what does he gain by this cheating? In terms of his own economic 
advantage, he gains very little. In deciding to have one or two children he 
has already committed himself to the large overhead sacrifices of family- 
raising. An extra child would mean relatively little more burden in the long 
run. He is merely doing a little "chiseling.” Indeed it is not certain that 
the decision to have two children rather than three means more income 
available for the parents’ personal interests. It may mean merelj' a more 
expensive standard of luxury and education for those two children. 

However, parents are motivated by immediate economic pressures 
rather than by calculations of cost in the long run. A third child 
seems a large extra burden to a family which is already raising two 
children according to business class standards. It would seem that 
eugenic education coupled with some economic adjustment which 
would distribute costs more equally as between two-, three-, and four- 
child families, thus reducing this sense of extra burdens, might easily 
transform the present race-suicidal practice into an adequate rate of 
reproduction. The most desirable parents are discouraged from ade- 
quate reproduction by the fact that their financial rewards are not 
high enough to support the highly specialized and carefully nurtured 
intellectual lives which they must lead in order to be successful, and 
at the same time to permit them to have adequate families. 

Thompson questions whether the people who fail to perform their 
full racial duty are, after all, desirable as progenitors: 

It may be true that this failure is due to certain social conditions which 
these people encounter rather than to any lack of native capacity to make 
the adaptation, so that it shows unwillingness and perverted education rather 
than inability. But even if that is the case, it shows that they possess a type 
of mind rather easily seduced from following the instinctive tendencies 
calculated to secure survival, and have not yet developed the will to make 
a conscious adaptation which will secure it. In any event, nature says they 
are not fit in one fundamental respect and decrees their extinction.* 

•VSTarren S. Thompson, Eugenics as Viewed by a Sociologist, Pub. Amer. 
SocioL Soc., 18: 60-72, December, 1923. 
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With this the present writer must vigorously disagree. A ‘‘type of 
mind"' such as that described is not inheritable; it is an attitude. 
The human race can neither increase nor decrease this or any other 
attitude through biological selection. On the other hand, the high 
intelligence which in general characterizes the class of people de- 
scribed is inheritable, and can be made more abundant in society by 
stimulating the reproduction of these people. Moreover, recalling 
again our discussion in the last few pages, we have reason to dis- 
believe that the people referred to are really lacking in any ‘ ‘ instinc- 
tive tendencies calculated [i.e., by nature] to secure survival.*" If 
nature “calculated,** then man has “fooled** nature and thereby 
fallen into a biological error. lie may correct the error by “fooling** 
nature still further (i.e., changing his cultural attitudes which are 
also a part of nature). 

Thus, race suicide, the newer phase of the problem of controlling 
reproduction, is really a phase of the economic problems of the 
family, w^hich we shall discuss in the following chapter. 
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Chapter X 


THE ECONOMICS OF CHILDREN AND THE HOME 
1. THE CARE OF CHILDREN 

The Difficulties of Raising a Family Have Increased. — ^Modern 
social changes have made the raising of children more difficult. If 
this were true in all classes of population equally, the eugenic phase 
of the problem would be less serious. But other important phases of 
the problem would still be with us. Whether or not the difficulties are 
so great as to cause race suicide in the population as a whole, or in 
tlie more educated classes alone, there are also non-biological con- 
siderations which demand a solution of the problem. 

Even if there were no difference in hereditary ability between 
the upper and lower economic classes, it would be socially desirable 
to raise more children in the upper classes. The homes of the more 
prosperous are more spacious and suitable for the rearing of children. 
These homes and their advantages are analogous to partly idle ma- 
chinery, while the homes of the poorer classes are overworked. 

What are the sources of this increased difficulty? They may be 
summarized as: (1) the physical and ecological conditions of city 
life which is gaining upon country life, (2) the increased strain 
toward higher standards of living, (3) the increased anxiety con- 
cerning the health and safety of children and the health of mothers, 
(4) the decreased opportunity for children to contribute toward their 
own economic support, (5) the increased demands of the children 
themselves for economic goods and services, (6) the increasing dif- 
ficulty of parental control over children. These may be reduced to: 

(а) ecological (1), (h) economic (2-5), and (c) family interactional 

(б) , difficulties. The last will be discussed only incidentally in this 
chapter, and will be given fuller treatment as individual problems in 
Chapter XVI. 

Ecological Difficulties and the Play Movement. — ^In rural life, 
ample space for play is provided by the natural environment. Of 
course, not only space, but also organization, is necessary for an 
adequate play life. But wherever a self-sufficing rural culture has 
prevailed, as in the villages of Europe and in the earlier American 
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countryside, there has been a spontaneous development of play life 
which required no outside organizers. Our older rural culture was 
rich in games and activities which came down from the indefinite 
past. With the growth of cities in America there seems to have been 
in many regions, at least, an impoverishment of rural recreational 
culture. The more ambitious young people went to the cities. The 
village came to look toward the city rather than to its own native 
resources for guiding ideas and ideals of the use of leisure. In the 
city itself, commercial recreation developed. The opportunities for 
non-commercial use of leisure did not keep pace with the growing 
density and anonymity of city life. To meet this problem the Play 
Movement was inaugurated, beginning in the 1870 ’s with the pro- 
vision of sand gardens for small children. Rainwater has traced the 
growth of this Play Movement through successive stages, which he 
names and dates as follows: (1) the sand garden stage, 1885-1895; 
(2) the model playground stage, 1895-1900; (3) the small park 
stage, 1900-1905; (4) the recreation center stage, 1905-1912; (5) the 
civic art and welfare stage, 1912-1914; (6) the neighborhood organ- 
ization stage, 1916-1918; (7) the community service stage, 1918 

In 1910, only 7.5 per cent of American cities of 2500 population 
and over had playgroxmds; in 1930 22.0 per cent had them.* 

The lag of recreational facilities behind city growth has by this 
time been greatly diminished if not entirely eliminated. The future 
growth of the city will be more in the direction of suburbanization, 
which will still further help to solve this problem. However, there 
are still urban areas greatly lacking in recreational opportunity. 

The solution of the foregoing problem has led to a new set of prob- 
lems. Children in many communities and social circles are so occu- 
pied with these deliberately promoted play activities that cohesion 
within the family is weakened, and difficult financial burdens are 
thrown upon parents in keeping their children properly outfitted. 
Thus, we face the interactional and economic aspects of the problem. 

The Economic Difficulties. — An unsigned article in Harper's 
Magazine states in a nutshell the economic problem of child-rearing 
in all but the more prosperous layers of the American business class. 
This statement has been digested as follows : 

In the intellectual and financial middle classes motherhood is a sentence 
to years of drudgery, confinement, and responsibility. Loss of sleep incident 
to child care, money worries, lack of servants, confusion and crowding all 
make motherhood difficult and disappointing when the family income is 
limited. This condition reacts on the children. The decrease in skill in pur- 
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suits followed previous to maternity, the abandonment of activities shared 
by husband and wife, and the incessant companionship of children substi- 
tuted for former adult interests make the frustrations of young mothers a 
problem of equal importance with the much discussed neuroses of thwarted 
spinsters. If parenthood among these classes is desirable, community effort 
ought to make it less difficult. Reasonably priced nursery schools, simpler 
standards of living, and cooperation by mothers in child care are possible 
means to this end.* 

Childlessness as a Solution. — One way out of this dilemma is 
childlessness. Some 17 or 18 per cent of married couples now remain 
childless. Seldom can it be said in a true physical sense that a couple 
cannot afford to have children. Nearly always we can point to couples 
living on lesser incomes and yet raising children successfully. The 
problem cannot be dismissed, however, with a gesture of this sort. 
Nothing is gained by railing against the “selfishness^* of these ambi- 
tious, high-standard people who dread to take the responsibility of 
offspring. Their selfishness is not psychologically different from any 
other choice of one goal at the expense of alternative goals. Condi- 
tioned in childhood to a certain material standard of living, and to 
certain personal, individualized goals, they cannot be expected to 
make the same choices as other persons who have not been trained 
to such standards and goals. Neither can one take with too much 
moral seriousness the way in which they verbally rationalize their 
choice. They may openly regret and apologize for their childlessness 
or their single child, and complain about the economic burdens of 
life, the difficulties of finding an apartment which permits children, 
the expensiveness of nursemaids, and so on. It will be fortunate for 
them, indeed, if they can agree in their rationalizations. Often they 
will not. The one may project onto the other the selfish decision 
against children, resulting in marital conflict and divorce. One may 
resort to an ambivalent defense reaction, repressing his or her real 
wish for children by a more or less self-deceptive attitude against 
children. The wife may profess a dislike for children and a con- 
tempt for her “enslaved** friends with their deteriorating minds or 
softened bodies, who can talk about nothing but their darling babies. 
What such a person says about the matter may usually be regarded 
as a rationalization for his or her own emotional adjustment. The 
important social fact is that these people have been placed by culture 
in a state of conflict between two very insistent wishes. They are not 

^Social Science Abstracts, 1931: 8160, digest by F. W. Binkley of anonymous 
article, ‘‘This Business of Parenthood,** Harper *s Magazine, 162: 173-181, 
January, 1931. 
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a few pathological cases needing individual treatment; they repre- 
sent a new social category, created by modem social change. 

“Self-Sacrifice” to Children as a Solution. — Among large num- 
bers the sacrifice of other parental wishes for the sake of giving 
children “social advantages ’’ has become extreme. This is especially 
true in the upper working and the lower business class where there 
is social climbing. Each generation hopes to put the succeeding gen- 
eration upon a somewhat higher social level. Such family climbing in 
American society occurs more abundantly than the reverse movement 
of social degradation. This net upward social mobility does not mean 
that the upper social strata are becoming relatively more populous 
and the lower less populous. It is a process which can take place even 
though each stratum remains the same in proportionate size. It is 
made possible by: (1) the influx of immigrants mostly upon the 
lower social levels, (2) the decreasing rate of reproduction as we go 
up the social ladder. In the upper social strata the birth rate is less 
than in the lower, so that vacancies at the top are left to be filled by 
climbers from below. The lowest stratum, on the other hand, quickly 
fills its vacancies from its own births and from new immigrants, and 
produces also an excess population to climb into higher strata. Euro- 
pean society has less of this net upward mobility because it has, in 
general, no immigration. American society is becoming more like 
European as immigration declines. But both European and American 
society will retain a measure of this phenomenon as long as there is a 
differential rate of net reproduction favoring the lower classes. 

The Fallacy of the Sacrifice Ideology. — The attitude in the more 
rapidly climbing, or more hopeful, families implies a serial self- 
sacrifice of each generation to the next. We live for our children, 
they cannot repay us, but they in turn will live for their children, 
and so on ad infinitum, and, perhaps it would be uncliaritable to 
add, ad ahsurdum. For the thinker will ask, what is the ultimate 
purpose of all this self-sacrifice? In a sense the final term of the 
series would seem to be typified by the single child in the highest 
social stratum, who will inherit the combined wealth of his two 
parents and indirectly a large share of the wealth of his four grand- 
parents. Indeed, this individual becomes the center of great advan- 
tages, because of the thrift of his ancestors combined with the dwin- 
dling size of generations. But, on the average, does he represent a 
goal worthy of all this sacrifice? It may be guessed from certain 
statistics that he is more likely than the average to become eminent 
and to make an important social contribution. It can be inferred 
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from other evidence that he is not more or less happy than the 
average of mankind. (Happiness, in G. B. Watson’s questionnaire, 
was found to be uncorrelated with wealth.)® But there is no evidence 
to show that there would be less eminent men on the whole, or less 
happiness on the whole, if advantages were more evenly distributed 
and not piled up in this converging fashion. 

Self-sacrifice is a term of uncertain meaning. The parents who live 
for their children are living for the goal which seems to them most 
satisfying among available goals. We shall avoid philosophical am- 
biguities if we say simply that these parents have conditioned their 
wishes to be satisfied by vicarious experiences, by experiences realized 
in the lives of their children rather than of themselves. It seems 
doubtful that the sum total of human happiness is increased by such 
a conditioning. One suspects that total happiness would be greater if 
each generation struck a more natural balance between its own orig- 
inal goals and the later substitute goals found in the lives of its 
children, that is, if it projected its ambitions somewhat less into the 
future. 

From still another point of view, modem mental hygiene doubts 
that this ideology of sacrifice is the best for the happiness of either 
the parent or the child. There is the risk of disappointment in case 
the child’s life turns out not to satisfy the ideal of the parent. There 
is the expectation of filial gratitude which may also be doomed to 
disappointment. The parent’s efforts to insure the child’s success and 
gratitude cause him to interfere with the child’s life in a way not 
conducive to filial love. The child often rebels against the whole 
program, and wishes his parents had been happy, uninhibited beings 
instead of noble martyrs to his welfare. 

Kimball Young has described several cases of the projection of parents’ 
unsatisfied ambitions onto their children. One father, for example, had 
missed through youthful misbehavior an opportunity for a musical career. 
He developed a phantasy that his son had the makings of a musical genius, 
gave him nine years of costly musical education in spite of the boy’s obvious 
unfitness and lack of interest. Finally the son refused to continue, to the 
tragic frustration of his father and the injury of their relationship. The 
father lost all enjoyment of music.* 

The Need of a New and Beneficial Child Labor. — The abolition 
of child labor, though in general very desirable, has intensified the 
economic problem of raising children. The working class counts upon 
its children pa3ring at least their own extra cost from the age of six- 
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teen. In earlier days, this waa expected at the age of fourteen and 
even twelve. 

We need new devices for making children economically useful. The 
earlier gross evils of child labor in the factories and on the streets 
have caused the pendulum to swing to the opposite ideology, which 
limits children to study and play, reserving all of the work of life 
for later years. Many are beginning to feel that this ideology has now 
gone too far and has produced undesirable results. They feel that 
in the business class, somewhat more numerous children with a little 
more contribution by these children toward their own economic sup- 
port would be desirable not only from the eugenic standpoint but 
also from the standpoint of the mental health of children and their 
families. But the child-centered ideology vigorously resists this idea. 
Certainly a return to the factory and a decrease in the amount of 
schooling are unthinkable. The solution must lie in two directions: 
(1) part-time jobs for children which cannot injure their health or 
schooling, (2) a reorganization of household life and discipline which 
will give children a greater role in the work of the home. 

On the farm the problem solves itself through the adaptability of 
various farm tasks to children. There the problem is rather the re- 
verse: how to prevent the undue exploitation of children in farm 
work. In certain regions where there is an abundance of simple, 
mechanical work such as cotton-picking or beet-weeding, children are 
overworked. Child-labor laws usually do not apply to agricultural 
work; the compulsory education law is the only check. It is to the 
urban population that our problem of insufficient juvenile work 
applies. 

Among Chicago families in 1920, 80.3 per cent of all sons and 
daughters sixteen years of age and over, and living at home, were 
earning. Among the unskilled and semi-skilled classes 87.7 per cent 
were earning, among the independent business men’s families 71.0 per 
cent, among professional classes 52.7 per cent.® 

The Enlargement of the Educational Function and Its Adaptation to 
Changing Needs. — Our public school system arose in an age when the main 
need was to teach children the three R's, to bring about universal literacy. 
There was no particular need to integrate education with life. The subject 
matter about which school children wrote, read, or figured, was sufficiently 
related to the everyday problems of life. Their arithmetic problems related 
to the buying and selling of horses; their reading and spelling, though not 
guided by modem scientific statistics of word-frequency, did not after all 
waste much time with words which would not be used in later life. 
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As society became more urban and more complex, the schools held their 
children during more hours per year, and added more content material as 
opposed to tool courses. Geography, history, and physiology were increas- 
ingly taught. The school was beginning to provide basic information needed 
in life, as well as the tools for gaining and manipulating information. 

As the public schools advanced, however, they tended to borrow their 
ideology from the colleges and from the private schools which catered to the 
select few. They lost sight of the fact that the majority of their pupils 
would never receive a higher education, but would spend only a few years 
in school. The objective of training for still further education came to be 
modified. The schools began to think more about what material would be 
most useful to the mass of children who would never go beyond the ele- 
mentary grades. Thus arose the modern policy of training for actual life 
rather than for further academic progress. 

A little before 1914, Superintendent Wirt of Gary, Ind., introduced a 
new system in the elementary schools which has been a landmark and a 
model in the evolution of American education. This famed ‘‘Gary System” 
put the children into school workshops for part of their time, into assembly 
rooms at other times. The traditional classroom with its desks and books 
ceased to be the sole nursery of the mind. 

But we have still a long way to go toward making education an ideal 
preparation for life. The specific needs have considerably changed. The 
woodwork, printing, sewing, and other manual arts taught in practical schools 
are less important than they were, less universally useful. The economic 
system requires less skilled craftsmen. Economic changes are now so rapid 
that a specific craft learned by a child may become relatively useless in his 
community after he has graduated. The schools are hard put to discover the 
basic arts and techniques which can be taught with some assurance of their 
future utility. 

Partly because of these uncertainties, the ideology of the school system 
has swung away again from vocational objectives toward cultural and social 
objectives. David Snedden has pointed out that there are four main objec- 
tives in education beyond the provision of the basic tools of literacy. They 
are; the physical objective, including health and bodily efficiency; the voca- 
tional objective; the social objective, or training for citizenship; and the 
cultural objective or preparation for leisure and personal development.® 

A return to emphasis upon social and cultural objectives might seem to 
imply a return from the workshop to the traditional classroom, to the old 
separation of the theoretical from the practical. But it is now realized that 
social and cultural education, as well as vocational, require for their greatest 
efficiency a closer contact with the world outside the school. Book study of 
history and civics is increasingly punctuated with visits to government build- 
ings and places of historic interest. Book geography is increasingly accom- 
panied by map-making projects in which the child makes a field study of his 
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own local environment. The teaching of music is supplemented by playing of 
varied musical compositions on the phonograph and the teaching of the 
pupils to recognize them. 

The vocational aim of education is being increasingly served by voca> 
tional guidance counselors and broad studies of the vocational field. 

To link education with life, the project method has come into use. Instead 
of studying arithmetic, botany, and language as separate studies, the pupils 
may undertake the project of planning a school garden, making the neces- 
sary arithmetic calculation, applying botanical principles, and writing a 
grammatically correct report. 

Future Education May Be an Integral Part of Life Instead 
of a Mere Preparation. — Some thinkers see beyond these tentative 
efforts to a possible future state where education is correlated with 
work and play throughout a lifetime. In such a state, education would 
carry on through adult years by means of periodic educational vaca- 
tions from work. At the same time serious work might begin earlier 
in childhood, in small doses at first, but so arranged as to give the 
child a practical idea of what the problems of work are. On return- 
ing to school after such a brief experience in actual useful work, he 
would have the intellectual motivation, now sadly lacking, to use his 
books in the solution of real problems. Under such a regime the child 
would be less than he is today an economic parasite. Instead of pass- 
ing abruptly from a life of play and study to a life of work, he 
would pass gradually into a life of longer work hours and greater 
responsibility, but this adult life would be interrupted daily, weekly, 
or yearly, by periods of continued education, and by longer periods 
of leisure than at present. Education would cease to be merely a 
preparation for life and a means to an end. It would be a part of 
life, balanced with work and play throughout. 

The New Russian School System.— No country has gone farther 
to integrate education with life than has Soviet Russia. The Russian 
schools may be criticized for their doctrinaire, uncritical teaching of 
Marxian economic theory. This is perhaps inevitable in these tran- 
sitional years when the Communist system is seeking to intrench 
itself beyond danger of counter-revolution. But in educational prac- 
tice the Russian school system as a whole embodies the principles 
of the ‘‘progressive schools’^ in America. Basically it follows some- 
thing like the project method. Every project has three aspects^ — 
technological, economic, and social. Education reflects the local com- 
munity life; the village itself becomes a blackboard for the teaching 
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of geography. Where new hydroelectric plants are being built, the 
children study about them, and in the Donetz basin they study coaU 

Family Subsidies as a Solution. — One solution which naturally 
suggests itself is the economic subsidizing of child rearing. European 
countries have attempted this in various ways. In France many indus- 
tries have organized associations and pooled funds out of which a 
‘‘family extra wage** is paid to employees who have children. In 
1930 some 1,820,000 employees were affected by the system. The 
average scale of payments was 28 francs per month for one child, 
67 for two, 116 for three. Organized labor was*at first opposed to 
the system; later it accepted the principle but demanded that it be 
made compulsory and universal in all industries.® 

The National Socialist government in Germany has established a 
system of loans to finance marriage. The conditions are that the bride 
shall give up a job which she has held for at least six months, and 
obligate herself not to get another as long as her husband is earning 
at least 125 marks per month. The loan is repaid over a period of 
8% years and bears no interest. 

One naturally fears that family subsidies would tend to stimulate 
child-bearing among the mentally dull more than among the mentally 
brilliant. Subsidies in a democratic country would necessarily be 
limited to the amounts just necessary to stimulate the birth rate 
among the masses of the people. Such amounts would fail to have 
much influence upon those of higher income (and usually higher 
ability) whose birth rates should be especially stimulated. The result 
in the long run would be dysgenic. Nevertheless in countries where 
the general birth rate is low, these subsidies, as measures of justice 
and security, to socialize somewhat the burden of child-rearing, may 
be justifiable as temporary expedients. 

Socialized Services for Families Better than Financial Subsidy. 
— Better results might be secured through subsidies in services rather 
than in money. Increased provisions for free higher education, 
cheaper but adequate living arrangements for students away from 
home, socialized medicine and universal health insurance, public 
financing of maternity care and childbirth, public subsidy of nurses, 
public provision of nursery schools and institutions for the tempo- 
rary care of children, are among the needed adjustments. Such 
services, financed wholly or partly by society, would distribute the 
benefits more nearly according to need than could any system of 
fixed money payments graded according to size of family. Moreover, 
the entire fund available for the purpose would be spent under 
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centralized and expert direction. If the same money were to be paid 
to individual families, it might be spent in less efficient ways. To be 
sure, a family would have to produce the child before it could claim 
the subsidy or increase in subsidy. But in allowing the individual 
family to spend this increased income according to its own discretion, 
society would encourage the development of the extra child-caring 
services on a private, competitive basis, and would miss the opportu- 
nity to control the organization of these services for greater social 
efficiency. 

The importance of social insurance, especially of health, is great. 
The mental resistance to raising an adequate family is largely due to 
insecurity, A family may expect its income, in the long run, to be 
adequate, and yet be in constant anxiety over the unpredictable 
times and amounts of expenditure caused by illness. Modern medi- 
cine has created higher standards of health and medical practice; 
business class families tend to have fewer children in preference to 
running the risk of not living up to thase standards in the care of 
their children. The movement for universal health insurance and 
other forms of socialized medicine is one of the most important move- 
ments looking toward family welfare and adequate families. 

The Day Nursery and the Nursery School. — Day nurseries have 
long been in existence to serve the needs of women who must work 
while their children are young. They serve only a small fraction of 
the population. The latter is also true, in the United States, of the 
nursery school, w’hich serves rather those families where the mother 
does not work outside the home. Robert Owen had established infant 
schools in his factory in Scotland in 1800. In 1914 there was a revival 
of this idea in England and the modem nursery school movement 
began. At first it was philanthropic. The Fisher Act of 1918 pro- 
vided for the establishment of nursery schools for children of two to 
five throughout the country; these are now mostly a part of the 
national school system. The English nursery school aims at the physi- 
cal and mental development of the child and also the guidance of 
parents. It was regarded from the beginning as an adjunct to mother 
care but not a substitute. In the United States the movement began 
about 1914, under the influence of the English idea, but has developed 
along different lines. It is not co-ordinated under any one organiza- 
tion, public or private. Schools have been established by a variety of 
agencies and with widely differing aims. A distinctive characteristic 
of American nursery schools is their emphasis upon psychological 
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research. Many of the important schools are under the auspices of 
colleges and universities.® 

Socialized Housing. — One of the most useful measures would be 
provision of low-cost housing especially adapted to the care of chil- 
dren, in semi-rural locations. Such provision need not fall wholly 
upon the public purse. Rents would be charged, of course, but these 
could be fixed so as to get the best social results, and not with an 
eye to profit-making. As long as the profit motive is the only source 
of new housing developments, we cannot expect those developments to 
meet the needs here discussed. All that might be expected from purely 
private enterprise would be a limited number of houses especially 
adapted to families with children, charging considerably higher 
rentals, and available in practice only to the more prosperous classes. 
With social initiative, however, an element of subsidy could be intro- 
duced to help pay the cost, justified by the benefits to the general 
welfare. Moreover, the development could take place on r, much 
grander scale and could be centrally controlled so as to eliminate the 
wastes of competition. 

The housing shortage following the World War led to governmental 
housing schemes in several countries, but the movement maintained its 
strength only in Austria and Russia. In Russia today practically all the 
large city houses are state owned. These represent largely the confiscation 
of former private property, but the government is also actively building 
new houses. The new housing is planned for collective living, including such 
features as group dining rooms and nurseries, in contrast with the typical 
American apartment house with every apartment a complete unit. It was 
planned to eliminate all private kitchens in about half of the new dwellings 
erected after 1931.'® 

In the United States the recent business depression has led to a revival 
of the demand for socialized housing. A noteworthy step was the enactment 
of a New York State law in 1934 permitting cities to acquire land and build 
houses to be rented to private dwellers. In the United States, most of the 
features which in any sense could be called socialization consist in: (1) house 
building by special private corporations which through limited-dividend 
provisions eliminate the profit motive, (2) indirect government aid of vari- 
ous sorts, (3) house provision by industries for their own workers at low 
cost. In 1933 and 1934 federal funds have been extensively loaned to the 
limited-dividend corporations for slum clearance and new house construction. 
Still the great bulk of housing in capitalist countries is still supplied 
according to the business pattern of private enterprise and profit-seeking, 
with its characteristic result of making an adequate adjustment for only 
the more prosperous classes. 
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The Need for Specialized Housing for Children. — It may be 

suggested that the most up-to-date commercial housing already in- 
cludes many types of houses admirably suited to the care of children. 
Still, these might be much better suited. The adaptation of houses 
to the needs of human inhabitants has never been studied as carefully 
as the adaptation of factory buildings to the needs of particular 
industries, or of barns and stables to the needs of various animals. Our 
cultural sentiment of permanent home ownership, which comes down 
from our agricultural past, gives us a concept of “home,” more or 
less standardized in its essential features, suitable for a childless couple 
and also for a couple with two or three children at any age. The tra- 
dition of the permanent family home has great values where it can 
actually be carried out. In practice it is increasingly violated by 
“moving” as the family income and needs change. A quicker and 
happier adjustment would occur if the old sentiment could be dis- 
carded ideologically where it must be discarded in practice. 

The house of the future will place more stress upon function. It will 
be adapted, like a machine, to the services it is to perform. A special 
type of nursery house may be expected, giving so much space for 
children’s play, feeding, and care, that such a house would be ex- 
ceedingly wasteful for the childless. 

Gray and Staples secured opinions from 60 child welfare workers on the 
specialized housing needs of children. Prominent among the needs mentioned 
were a large fenced yard within the mother’s view ; a shelter or other place 
to keep yard equipment without bringing it through doors into the house; 
a large room for noisy, violent play; a room for children to study separate 
from bedroom and playroom; hooks, hangers, bathroom, and kitchen fixtures 
placed at an elevation suitable for children; and a safe footway between 
home and school. 

Rivalrous Consumption an Enemy of Family Adequacy. — Some 
day a socially minded automobile manufacturer may design a car for 
the convenient carrying of children and such camping equipment as 
might be essential on a week’s journey. Such a car, which would 
probably need to be on the lines of a small truck, would not appeal 
to the prestige-through-appearance motive which now largely governs 
in the purchase of automobiles. Yet mechanical inventions do lead in 
social change, and if business men were to apply the same courage and 
advertising skill to this idea that they do to other less useful ideas, 
they might succeed in changing the popular attitude. By itself this 
problem is a mere trifle, but it represents hundreds of other small 
problems of the same class. These problems reveal a general attitude 
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pattern which needs to change in order to encourage larger families 
among those who should have larger families, on biological and social 
grounds, but who fear to do so on economic grounds. It is not so much 
material obstacles as it is social rivalry in standards of living which 
stands in the way of adequate reproduction. The whole pattern of 
social valuations in our urban culture is simply not conducive to the 
raising of families. A considerable percentage of the cost of living in 
the business class is a cost of appearance. In a remote but very real 
sense, appearances in our culture are the enemy of life itself. The 
satisfaction of truly personal esthetic tastes is in a different category. 
Such tastes are among the ultimate goals of life, and each individual 
is the best judge of his own goals. But every dollar of family expendi- 
ture which is dictated by the how-does-it-look-to-the-neighbors ide- 
ology means a dollar less for positive personal gratification or for 
children. Yet we complacently deny that we have gods demanding 
sacrifices and burnt offerings. 

Co-operation of Mothers as a Solution. — Co-operation of mothers 
in the care of their children is theoretically one of the most adequate 
solutions. It is claimed that a mother can take care of ten children 
with little more time than is required for one. Instead of every mother 
of young children being on duty all the time, it is suggested that only 
one out of three or four mothers needs to be on duty at a time. The 
reply made to this proposal is that it is not practicable. This is simply 
another way of saying that the theory does not take account of all 
the cultural resistances. One resistance is in the ecological arrange- 
ment of living quarters. As long as each family has a separate dwelling 
house, with no collective nurseries for children, it would be very diffi- 
cult for one woman to supervise several families of children at once. 
Even under the existing ecological conditions, however, the possible 
opportunities are not made use of. Certainly there are many situations 
in which mothers could co-operate by pairs, the off-duty mother taking 
her children temporarily to the home of her co-operating partner 
who is on duty. More extensive co-operation would require a collective 
playground, nursery, kitchen, and feeding equipment for each co- 
operating group, which might comprise from four to ten families. 

But another and more serious resistance lies in our altitudes toward 
co-operation in housework. Women’s attitudes are as ill-adjusted to 
co-operation of this sort as were farmer’s attitudes to agricultural 
co-operatives fifty years ago. This does not mean that women are in 
general unco-operative. No facile generalization of that sort explains 
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the problem. The difficulty lies in attitudes toward specific situations. 
Let us analyze them. 

Attitude-Resistances to Mother Co-operation. — There is the attitude of 
intolerance toward another woman’s methods of housekeeping and child 
management. The average mother in our business class culture will not 
entrust her child to the neighbor or friend about whose methods she feels 
any question. If there are individual differences in efficiency of mothers, the 
normal subcultural result would be a community recognition of those of 
superior ability and a tendency to entrust much of the child care to them, 
the less efficient doing other work and contributing financially. Such is the 
result in most matters where individual differences of ability exist. The more 
able are selected by the competition process, and become specialists. But 
apparently our culture pattern prevents this normal interaction process 
from working itself out in this field. Child care is not regarded as a generaliz- 
able technique, but as a responsibility very intimate and personal, which 
each is reluctant to entrust to any other. 

Yet many mothers are willing to entrust their children for considerable 
periods to servants or nursemaids in their own employ. There is in many 
the feeling that a servant acting more or less mechanically under one’s own 
orders is safer than the independent judgment of another mother with 
children of her own. Whether this feeling is objectively valid is another 
question. 

The Fear of Accidents. — One great difficulty would be removed 
if the physical conditions dangerous to children could be eliminated. 
Not only should they be eliminated in fact, but all mothers of the co- 
operating group would need to feel confident that they were elimi- 
nated. One of the most important steps would be the separation of 
nursery dwellings from the vicinity of highways and traffic streets. 
The modem, townless, by-pass highway contributes to this end. Spe- 
cially planned suburbs like Radbura, N. J., also help to solve this 
'iroblem. 

But there are other physical dangers. No thorough-going study of 
children’s accidents similar to those upon industrial accidents has 
oeen made. Just how much danger is involved when children are per- 
mitted to climb trees, to play in hay lofts, to play in the neighborhood 
of horses and domestic animals? What are the relative degrees of 
danger to the younger children in open knives, bathtubs, stairways, 
pins and broken glass, and so on ? Certainly a great deal of maternal 
emotion centers about these dangers. 

A family, noted for its excellent care and supervision of its children, 
arrived one afternoon at a farm where they were to spend a month’s vaca- 
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tion. They rejoiced in this change from the city neighborhood. The farm 
children immediately invited the girl of eleven upon a tour of inspection 
of the farm. The mother felt anxiety over possible unknown dangers which 
she had not yet time to inspect, but yielded to what seemed common sense, 
and allowed her daughter to go with the other children. After a few minutes 
a call for help was heard. The little girl was lying on the concrete floor 
of the bam with a broken hip, having fallen thirty feet through a concealed 
opening in the hay. 

Episodes such as this furnish grounds for the fears nearly every 
mother feels. Whether such fears are more justified when the child is 
away from its mother we do not know. Harm befalling a child during 
the temporary relaxation of supervision naturally causes the parent 
a feeling of self-reproach. Yet many such cases can be matched by 
others in which the accident occurred under the most careful 
supervision. 

The Need for Standards of Child Safety. — ^We need standard 
safety codes for the places where children live and play, analogous 
to the codes now established for factories. A course in safety might 
be given to all prospective parents. This would teach them the points 
of danger to be looked for in various environments, and might culti- 
vate habits of methodical inspection in place of vague anxiety. Some 
industries have reduced accident rates to one-half or one-fourth of 
the former rate, by general measures, without supervising or worrying 
about each individual workman. The results are obtained by placing 
mechanical safeguards at danger spots, by mass campaigns of in- 
struction, by standardized rules of conduct. The schools are dealing 
with the safety problem, and the custom of placing boy traffic officers 
to guard children crossing streets is presumably of great value. 

In this safety problem, the total accidents which do happen may 
produce a smaller harm than does the total anxiety over the accidents 
which do not happen. The value of a safety campaign must be judged 
not only by the reduction in the accident rate, but also, provided that 
rate is reduced, by the reduction in anxiety. Accidents may never be 
totally eliminated, because there are always unpredictable circum- 
stances. But anxiety may be greatly reduced by creating a standard 
code of rules, based not upon sentimental fears but upon the best 
available knowledge of facts and frequently modified according to 
new facts. If the parent scrupulously and methodically obeys these 
rules so far as they apply to his own responsibility, he may rid himself 
of a considerable burden of anxiety. The rare accident which does 
occur in spite of these scientific rules may then be regarded with a 
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certain fatalism, freeing the parent from feelings of self-reproach. 
Certainly the mental health and adjustment of children suffers a great 
deal from overanxious parents who constantly warn and forbid with- 
out adequate knowledge and without any effort at objective control 
of the dangers they fret about. 

Grandparental Care as a Possible Solution. — ^In rural Europe grand- 
mothers play a considerable role in the supervision of children, while mothers 
spend much time in the fields in active work. The raising of children by 
their grandparents is a solution which harmonizes well with certain apparent 
trends in industrial countries. The trend of the economic system is to elimi- 
nate older persons from many kinds of industrial work. Older persons tend 
to be thrown into work which is more closely connected with the home: 
fanning and gardening, housework, certain professions. There is a consider- 
able movement in England and other industrial countries of Europe toward 
subsistence farming on the part of the unemployed. Some economic thinkers 
recommend this as a more or less general disposition of older workers, who 
are less desirable than the young in industry. Ideally, they think, the work- 
ing class individual should be bom and reared in a semi-rural environment, 
and perform his urban industrial labor from twenty to forty-five. Then he 
should withdraw from the more arduous and regular industrial labor, moving 
out again toward the country, keeping a garden and domestic animals to 
supplement what income he may get from an industrial pension and from 
occasional periods of temporary employment. With the automobile and pro- 
jected railroad improvements, the mobility between city and country becomes 
easier even on a daily commuter schedule. A great advantage of the pattern 
is that child-rearing could be ruralized to a much greater extent than at 
present. 

Another aspect of this trend is the concentration of competitive and 
rivalrous activities during the early adult years. As a result, many persons 
are psychologically better fitted to rear children after forty than before 
that age. Their rivalrous and competitive attitudes become weaker; they are 
more likely to have reached a level of personal achievement which they may 
consider as final, and to be less inclined toward further strenuous effort. 
Under those conditions the emotional satisfactions of a close relationship to 
children may play a more valuable role in their lives. Of course the parent- 
child relation would not be abolished, but would be supplemented by this 
strong grandparent-child relation. Many of the routine operations could be 
delegated to the grandparents. Such a solution would greatly relieve the 
tension upon the modem young mothers who, with good cause, feel that 
domestic duties prevent their realization of other life satisfactions. It would 
relieve the comparative emotional emptiness of the lives of many persons 
over fifty. Today urban married couples with young children count th^- 
selves fortunate if there is a grandparent who likes children, especially if 
he or she lives in the country. 
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Earlier Reproduction as a Solution. — On the other hand, there are 
classes of persons to whom a very different pattern would be more suitable. 
Among these are some who have superior mental ability and whose lives are 
known as ^^careers.” To such couples it may prove more suitable to repro> 
duce very early in life with the help of direct or indirect subsidy, so that 
their children may be already “out from under foot” by the time they 
reach the most strenuous period of their careers in the thirties and forties. 
Such persons tend to find activities outside the home becoming more interest- 
ing and satisfying as they grow older, and may not retire from active life 
until seventy or more. They may find babies more satisfying at twenty than 
later, and prefer in older life the companionship of their matured children. 
This pattern is likely to become more popular in so far as~medicine prolongs 
life and physical vigor. If present tendencies in the prolongation of life 
continue, the most suitable caretakers of the child might eventually be either 
very young parents, or great-grandparents. 

The various solutions are not social, hut individual alternalives , — 
As we shall see in Chapter XVIII, we must not think of these various 
solutions as mutually exclusive. One class of persons will follow one 
pattern, another a very different pattern. 

The problem of caring for children is a phase of the larger problem 
of women’s work in general, which we shall now discuss. 

2. THE REORGANIZATION OP WOMEN’S LABOR 

The Drift of Women away from the Home Is Very Slow. — The 
number of women engaged in home-making was not directly ascer- 
tained by the census until 1930. Then it was found to be 24,481,778. 
For earlier years careful estimates were made by Kyrk and Reid, by 
deducting from the known number of women those known to be em- 
ployed and in school, and estimated numbers disabled, aged, and in 
boarding-houses and hotels. This estimate for 1930 was 25,500,000, 
or a million more than the census figure. Accepting Kyrk and Reid’s 
estimates, however, because they are the only means of comparison 
with earlier times, the home-makers have formed a continually (except 
for 19200 decreasing proportion of all women of 15 years of age and 
over. This proportion was 67.7 per cent in 1890, 65.8 per cent in 1900, 
62.4 per cent in 1910, 62.7 per cent in 1920, and 59.5 per cent in 1930 
(57.1 per cent if we accept the census figure for 1930). The number 
of home-makers per private household declined from 1.06 in 1890 to 
about 0.85 in 1930, but at the same time the average size of private 
households was decreasing from 4.9 to 4.1. Home-makers constituted 
an unchanging 21 per cent of the total population at every census 
period from 1890 to 1930, but since there is now a greater proportion 
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of the population in the older age groups, home-makers have declined 
relative to the number of females of home-making age}^ 

The constancy of the 21 per cent figure during 40 years, however, 
suggests that there has not yet been any decline of private home- 
making personnel except what is accounted for by the relatively 
smaller number of children to be cared for and the relatively greater 
number of adults. Despite the ideology of woman’s independence fos- 
tered by feminism, there appears to be little desire among women to 
combine an independent vocational career with marriage. Employment 
outside the home in the great majority of cases represents economic 
necessity. 

Coit and Harper, asking several hundred married women why they 
worked outside the home, found that economic pressure far out- 
weighed other reasons such as interest in outside work or being ‘ ‘ lone- 
some at home.”^® College women in general appear to desire a voca- 
tion, regardless of economic necessity, as long as they are unmarried ; 
but the majority seem to believe that a continuous vocational life is 
incompatible with the raising of children, and to be not particularly 
interested in arrangements which would make these aims compatible. 
It must be remembered that, simultaneously with the spread of the 
equal rights ideology, there have been rising standards of child care. 
The child health and child study movements have been active. 

A class in the Family, which had become familiar with the whole philos- 
ophy of the question, divided half and half on this question: “Would you, 
in preference to the ordinary home-making plan, take a 36-hour-a-week job, 
assuming that your children were four years of age and over, that you had 
competent service in the home, and that your husband was willing T” Of 252 
girls answering Blanchard and Manasses’ questionnaire, only 34 preferred 
a career to marriage. When asked if they wished to combine a career with 
marriage, 95 said yes, 139 no, 18 were undecided.^^ 

However, outside employment seems to be growing in ideological 
favor with married women who have neither young children nor large 
domestic establishments to care for. 

In so far as feminism has exerted influence against the traditional 
home-making pattern, it has spent its force. The last decade of pros- 
perity achieved greater social and recreational freedom of married 
women, higher standards of living, less arduous household labor, and 
less spinsterhood, without any appreciable shifting of the direct eco- 
nomic responsibility from men to women. Indeed, some years ago, 
when the older feminism was still activfe. Professor E. A. Ross, a keen 
interpreter of the broad aspects of social change, pointed out that 
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women were becoming economically more dependent on men rather 
than less as feminist theory held. They were increasingly seeking and 
finding marriage as a solution of their economic problems, and there 
was a very real competition of women for able husbands.^® 

The Real D3maniic is Not Desire for Careers, but Discontent 
with the Confinement of Home-Making. — ^Prediction of the future 
involves: (1) projecting the present trend forward; (2) considering 
any new factors which might change that trend and guessing at their 
importance. If there is to be any acceleration of the slow and uncertain 
trend away from traditional home-making, this is more likely to come 
through the ideology of leisure than through the ideology of female 
vocational independence. Women do not want to work (neither do 
men), but they do want to play. They want to play more adven- 
turously, more light-heartedly, and more companionably with their 
husbands than was regarded possible by the previous generation. They 
want this enrichment of leisure partly because its possibility is now 
abundantly demonstrated on all sides. People want what they see 
others having. This enriched leisure may require more material goods, 
but more particularly it requires solid blocks of free time. These are 
precisely what the married woman with young children lacks. Again, 
the period when the married woman’s play is limited by her children 
is a period of youth, vigor, and wishfulness. It is becoming increasingly 
a period of discontent. The real psychological forces working against 
the traditional home cannot be gauged by studying the attitudes of 
young women before marriage. These girls naturally tend to look 
upon marriage and home-making as preferable to their present status 
as students or employed workers. It is after a woman has had some 
experience with raising children on a limited income in modem urban 
culture that she begins to question the desirability of the present sys- 
tem. By that time, however, it is too late for most women to make re- 
adjustments, hence the social dynamic of their discontent loses much 
of its force. 

Modern leisure patterns and opportunities intensify the desire of 
adults to escape the responsibility of child care for solid blocks of 
time: whole afternoons or evenings, whole week ends, or whole sum- 
mers. There is increasing need for agencies and persons to whom re- 
sponsibility can be safely and completely delegated for these limited 
periods. This does not imply a tendency to weaken the mother-child 
relationship, but if anything, to make that relationship better through 
the occasional absence and the greater freedom of the mother as a 
person. 
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This temporary delegation of child care means increased expense 
to the family. A pressure for greater income is created. Again, as a 
mother becomes accustomed to delegating her maternal responsibilities 
for purposes of recreation, she will find it easier to extend that policy 
for purposes of earning a little extra money to help cover the cost 
of the service involved. Thus, many mothers may drift into extra- 
domestic employment in spite of their theoretical opposition to it. 

Likewise if mothers’ co-operation were adopted, it would tend in 
many communities toward specialization by particular women. Those 
mothers who showed more than average success in child care, or en- 
joyed it relatively more, would tend to make a regular job of it, 
while other mothers, in order to compensate the specialists, would 
find other kinds of paid employment. If nursery schools and other 
communal services were provided for families by the state or other 
agencies, the cost of these specialized services would have to be paid. 
While families with many children and low incomes would receive 
more services than they could pay for, other families, including child- 
less couples, would indirectly pay the difference through higher taxes 
or other contributions. 

This also would tend to put pressure upon many of the less occupied 
young married women to find paid employment. It would seem that 
almost any adequate solution of the child-raising problem would in- 
volve a greater specialization of tasks among women generally, accom- 
panied by less confining hours of labor. Under an adequate readjust- 
ment applying to all classes, possibly many women in the working 
classes might be withdrawn from industry, balancing some of the 
business class women who would enter outside employment. 

Will Women Eventually Leave the Home? — The question as to 
women’s occupational future is usually stated in very naive fashion. 
It makes a simple issue between *‘the home” and “outside employ- 
ment.” Both “home” and “employment” need to be more carefully 
defined. In 1930, about 21 per cent of our population were home- 
makers, and an additional 4 per cent were gainfully occupied in 
“domestic and personal service,” which may be regarded as labor 
assisting, or substituting for, home-making functions. Thus, a total of 
25 per cent of the population was performing functions generally 
known as “domestic,” and this percentage was the same as in 1910. 
As mechanization and large-scale production increase, the manufac- 
turing of commodities requires relatively less personnel, whereas their 
physical distribution, and the final services in which the commodities 
are used, become more elaborate and absorb an increasing proportion 
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of workers. Therefore we might expect an increase rather than a 
decrease in the proportion of persons engaged in domestic functions, 
for the same reasons that trade, transportation, and the professions 
are proportionately increasing. On the other hand, if it be true that 
the domestic department of our economic system is much more in- 
efficient than the other departments, as the feminists have claimed, 
then by greater specialization of tasks it may secure the same product 
with fewer workers. Although this inefficiency is doubtless great, it 
has been exaggerated. One writer, for example, compared our home- 
making system to an army in which half of the men are detailed to 
cook for the other half. But actually the proportion is one ‘‘cook^^ to 
every five persons, not to two persons, and the cook does much more 
than cook. Whether the proportion of personnel in domestic functions 
will increase or decrease depends: (1) upon whether reorganization 
will eliminate more labor than is added by increased elaboration of 
services at the consumer’s end of the economic process, and (2) upon 
whether these newer functions will be classified as ‘‘domestic,” or as 
“professional,” or something else. 

In another form, however, the question of woman’s future can be 
answered with more certainty. Namely, we may expect that: (1) 
women and not men will continue to perform the great majority of 
the functions now classified as “home-making” and “domestic and 
personal service,” and the newer functions which may grow out of 
these; (2) women will probably specialize to a greater extent in the 
performance of these functions; (3) they will consequently perform 
them less exclusively for the members of their own families; (4) the 
net movement of women from “domestic” or kindred functions into 
agriculture and manufacturing will probably be small, if any, although 
there may be considerable further movement toward professional, 
clerical, trade, and transportation functions. 

The Real Choice Is Between Greater Specialization and In- 
creased Range of Tasks. — In any case, whatever be the directions 
of change in functions performed, the indi'vidual woman will increas- 
ingly face this decision : will she remain in the exclusive service of her 
own f amity y or will she serve a larger number of persons? If she does 
the former, she will need to elaborate or increase the range of her 
services, because her traditional private home-making functions are 
being continually taken away by outside agencies or rendered less 
time-consuming by mechanical devices. If she chooses the latter, she 
will naturally specialize upon a narrower range of tasks. Thus she 
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must either specialize further, or further increase the variety of her 
work. 

From the standpoint of mental hygiene, one difficulty with the ex- 
elusive service to one’s own family under modern conditions is that it 
involves too great a variety of tasks. Its success depends more upon 
intelligent administration, upon the shrewd allotment of time among 
the numerous details, than upon the skilful performance of any one 
of them. This may require more intelligence or emotional control than 
most human beings possess, and may account for much of the dis- 
content felt by modem home-makers. Administration, in a sense, 
is the opposite of specialization, and the home-maker cannot even spe- 
cialize on pure administration, for she has also to perform manually 
the tasks which she plans and delegates to herself. Such an extreme 
of non-specialization is uninteresting to the majority of persons, as 
also is extreme specialization, such as found in factory work. In so 
far as woman remains her own private home-maker, her work is likely 
to move farther in this direction of non-specialization, this multiplica- 
tion of unrelated details. 

However, in the immediate future, each alternative will be chosen 
by a substantial number of women, and readjustments are needed 
along both lines. Let us consider first the adjustments needed for 
women who choose the road of specialization, then those needed for 
women who choose to continue in the exclusive service of their owm 
families. 

I. Problems of the Specialized Role: A. Lagging Masculine 
Attitudes. — In the business class the general ideology of woman’s 
economic independence has advanced much farther than has the actual 
employment of wives, and faster than the attitude of the average hus- 
band toward the actual employment of his wife. The ideology of the 
man as provider, ashamed if not able to “support” his wife com- 
pletely, lingers on. When the wdfe does take an outside position which 
rivals the husband’s in importance, inferiority feelings and jealousy 
frequently develop in the husband. Usually the residence is deter- 
mined by the husband’s vocation, the wife taking whatever job she 
can get in the same community. To let the residence depend upon 
the wife’s occupation is a policy which few husbands can accept emo- 
tionally even when it is justified financially. Among the “intelli- 
gentsia” there is sometimes, however, an over-reaction against this 
traditional attitude. 

B. The Need of Part-Time Jobs and Adaptation of Working 
Hours. — Lorine Pruette has recommended the deliberate policy of 
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establishing part-time jobs for married women.^® A half-day in office, 
store, or school, with a half-day for domestic duties, would admirably 
meet the needs of a large number of women. There is no insuperable 
obstacle to such a system. Many occupations, such as stenography and 
retail selling, could easily establish a certain number of positions run- 
ning on a double-shift system. If there were more candidates for the 
afternoon than for the morning shift, the wages could be lowered in 
the one and raised in the other, until the demand equalized. But there 
is a great resistance in industry against complicating the working 
schedules to take care of workers’ special needs. It is the same resist- 
ance that prevented the establishment of an outri^t thirty-hour week 
as contemplated by the originators of the NRA. The resistance is a 
complicated one, involving the unwillingness of workers already em- 
ployed to share work and wages with newcomers, the reluctance of 
employers to set a precedent of a short working day even though they 
have to shut down their plants for whole weeks at a time, the extra 
expense of training a larger personnel per hour of labor performed. 
The employer does what seems most profitable to do under the existing 
conditions. Ilis mind is alert to any innovation that may reduce costs 
obviously and immediately; but not interested in innovations whose 
benefit to him would be uncertain and indirect. One might convince 
employers that ^^in theory” they could lose nothing by making the 
change here suggested, or that they could adjust wages so as to com- 
pensate for any financial loss. But where the prospects of gain and of 
loss are equal, the employer stoutly favors his existing system as 
against a change, if only because the change introduces new and un- 
known risks, or increases the number of factors which he cannot 
control. 

In New York and Philadelphia, bureaus of part-time work for women 
have been established. The fees from placed indi\uduals cover a little more 
than half of the expenses of these bureaus. In 1928 the New York bureau 
had 2000 new registrations, and 2400 available jobs were reported to it by 
employers. The principal kinds of work were stenography, typing, and 
other clerical work, the care of children, teaching and tutoring, and selling.^*^ 

C. The Need of an Organized Labor Market. — ^Another difficulty 
of the specializing woman is that of finding a suitable position in the 
community where she must live, whether it be a full-time or part-time 
position. The chief breadwinner is free to move with his family to 
another community where a better position offers. The secondary 
breadwinner is tied to a limited range of opportunities. Still this diffi- 
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culty would be less if there were a well-organized system of employ- 
ment exchanges through which the married woman could learn all the 
suitable vacancies which actually exist in the home community. 

These problems are part of the general problem of organizing the 
labor market and of adjusting industrial employment policies to the 
needs of workers. That problem will probably not be solved as long 
as employers control industry to the extent they do today. Its solution 
must wait for the more complete organization of labor and of the 
consumer for a greater social control of industry. 

D. Employment of Women Not a Cause of Increased Unem- 
ployment. — ^What “can** and what “cannot** be done with the eco- 
nomic system depends upon the prevailing ideology of its leaders. In 
Russia it is assumed that married women have as much right to jobs 
as men if they want them, and the system is adjusted accordingly. In 
Nazi Germany, on the other hand, strenuous efforts are being made 
to confine married women to domestic duties. In Germany, therefore, 
and also in other Western countries, public opinion rationalizes that 
the unemployment of men is due in part to the employment of women. 
In Russia, if there were great unemployment, an entirely different 
explanation would be on all tongues. Every economic system adjusts 
itself to the size of the total labor supply, whether that be large or 
small, masculine or of both sexes. A sudden increase in the labor 
supply will of course result in increased unemployment. But a gradual 
increase is absorbed by the growth of industry. This is obvious from 
the fact that the industrial nations have grown to several times their 
population of two centuries ago, and have employed practically their 
full labor supply at each successive period of prosperity. 

E. As More Women Leave the Home, Domestic Service and 
Residence Arrangement Will Need to Be Reorganized. — In so 
far as the percentage of mothers who are employed increases, there 
will be an increased need for paid, professionalized domestic service. 
The nature and organization of these occupations will depend partly 
upon the ecological* forms which develop, partly upon what functions 
are centralized. Four major ecological forms are possible: (1) the 
single-family house as at present, (2) groups of single-family houses 
with communal playgrounds and nurseries, (3) the same with the ad- 
ditional communalization of the kitchens and perhaps dining rooms, 
(4) large hotel-like institutions with all of these functions communal- 
ized. Each ecological form, again, permits many variations as to the 

* The term ecological refera to the arrangement of human beings and their 

cnltare in relation to space or land. 
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precise extent of communalization of each function. The structure or 
arrangement of the buildings is one thing ; the organization of services 
is another. The two variables may vary independently within a con- 
siderable range. Thus we have ‘‘cottage-plan” institutions where the 
inhabitants sleep in buildings similar to present-day family dwelling 
houses, and summer camps where the tents or cabins accommodate 
only two or three persons each, while cooking, eating, recreation, and 
all services are centralized. On the other hand we have the ordinary 
apartment house, where many families live under one roof but carry 
on practically all functions separately. We may expect several of 
these forms to develop simultaneously. The relative extent of each 
cannot be predicted. 

II. Problems of Traditional Home-Making. — For some time to 
come the majority of married women will probably remain at their 
traditional duties inside their own homes. A considerable proportion 
may always do so. There are problems within this traditional home 
which need to be solved long before its ultimate fate is decided. 

A leading household economist once confessed to the writer a profound 
sense of discouragement and futility about the work she was so ably per- 
forming. She believed the desirable solution was to abolish the single-family 
home altogether, and yet her own career was based upon the objective of 
improving the single-family home. In the broad light of social change, such 
an emotional conflict is quite needless. Certainly the improvement of the 
single-family home is worth the life efforts of many intelligent persons, even 
if its role is destined to shrink to one-fourth the present extent. 

Is the Home-Maker Underworked? — ^We have seen (Chapter 
VII) that the weekly hours of labor of the average city home-maker 
are not appreciably less than those of the present rural home-maker. 
There may be some ground for questioning the “necessity” of some 
of the work performed in the city home. The city home-maker’s time 
is less devoted to basic material necessities and therefore involves a 
certain flexibility and choice. 

It is more useful to consider the various types of feminine economy 
which depart from the general average. On the one hand we have 
large numbers of women, particularly in the working classes, who are 
employed outside, and who in addition perform their own housework. 
There are other women in this class who do not work outside, but who, 
because of numerous children and poor equipment, work for more 
hours per week than do most men in a factory. In both cases there is 
real overwork. Usually this means more work than the husband does, 
for in the working classes especially there is a male prejudice against 
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helping out with ‘‘feminine” duties. That prejudice is one of the 
resistances with which progress must contend. 

The home-maker is relatively overworked even in the business class 
during those years w’hen her children are under ten, unless she has a 
serv’ant. In these cases, too, the performance of some extra household 
duties by men is called for by a just distribution of labor. In Maud 
Wilson ^8 Oregon study, the average weekly home-making time, in- 
cluding that of servants and helpers, was about 50 hours in childless 
families, 68 hours where the youngest child was between one and six, 
94 hours (in towns ; 81 on farms) where there was a child under one.^® 
In so far as the home-maker is genuinely overworked, the remedy 
may be: (1) greater help from the husband, (2) more use of children 
as helpers in household tasks, (3) a more just distribution of income 
in society, or (4) more birth control in poorer families. These solu- 
tions are discussed or sufficiently indicated under other headings. 
Let us turn therefore to the problem of the underworked or, at least, 
nnder-functioning home-maker, which situation, regardless of its 
actual frequency today, tends to be increased by modern social change. 

Large numbers of home-makers, more largely in the business class, 
are underworked both absolutely and relatively to their men. Some of 
them develop neuroses, some make needless work to fill their time, 
and some really enjoy themselves and admit it. If we could get them 
all to do the latter, even that would be a social gain. 

As we have noted, the continual removal of functions from the 
home, and the increasing mechanization of those which remain there, 
set time free. Therefore, if women persist in remaining in their own 
homes, they must undertake new services to replace what has been 
eliminated or rendered easier. 

A. Solutions for Underwork : the Return of Former Functions 
to the Home. — It might seem that the problem of the underworked 
home-maker would be solved if she w’cre to cease purchasing ma- 
chinery, labor-saving devices, hired service, ready-made food and 
clothes, and go back to the old-fashioned craftswomanship. Indeed, 
many business class families recently have been caught in the jam 
between a husband's reduced income on one hand and an inability 
of the wife to find outside employment on the other. The only way 
out for them was in the socially backward direction, that is, to reduce 
expenses to a minimum by doing as much work as possible in the 
home. This has meant the making of clothes in the home instead of 
buying them, cultivating gardens, more home cooking and preserving. 
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Dr. Marie Baum, a German leader in family readjustment, emphasizes 
the social desirability of having a number of productive tasks in the home 
upon which the several members of the family may co-operate. German 
thinkers seem to have come recently into a state of acute disturbance over 
the disintegrating effect on family life of outside recreational organizations. 
Dr. Baum mentions even the separation of home from work-place as a dis- 
integrating factor, although we in America have long accepted that change 
and in a way adjusted to it.^® Studies in a New York suburb, indeed, have 
shown some indication of greater family solidarity among commuters^ than 
non-commuters^ families.20 

Such a return to household production woulcLnot only solve the 
problem of finding suitable employment for the spare time of women 
and children, but would also absorb part of the working time of men 
and render male unemployment less disastrous. It is interesting that 
in Russia the effort is distinctly away from this type of economic 
development, and toward the liquidation of the small household as 
an economic unit, with the employment of all women in the produc- 
tion of a specific commodity or service. But this Russian policy prob- 
ably represents an extreme adjustment to temporary conditions. It 
is now more important for Russia to build up her basic industries 
than to cultivate perfection in the standard of living. 

Ralph Borsodi has advocated the return-to-the-household type of 
solution for America. He thinks that factory production has gone 
farther than real efficiency justifies, and that the next epoch will 
witness a return to greater household production. This will be facili- 
tated by numerous types of small machinery w^hich can be operated 
in household establishments by electricity. Thus the factory system, 
by producing household machinery, comes to limit its own field in 
other sorts of production. Borsodi thinks that some goods will always 
be produced in factories, but that there are many commodities now 
factory produced which could be made with more total satisfaction 
in a well-equipped household.^^ Even the household loom might be 
revived. 

It is illuminating to consider the real economic implications of 
Borsodi 's plan. They are not what they appear to be superficially. 

In the first place, the plan implies more machinery, rather than less, 
in the home. It is really a plan looking toward decentralization of 
manufacturing. 

In the second place, if this household machine production were to 
prove efficient it would probably prove more efiicient with a group of 
families co-operating and specializing somewhat, than with a com- 
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plete outfit of the necessary equipment in every single household. 
What we would really achieve would be small, local, co-operative 
workshops ; the women engaged would be employed much of the time 
either outside their own immediate domiciles, or else in producing 
within their own homes goods for sale or exchange. Thus, women 
would tend toward greater specialization of labor as they would under 
the frankly specializing ‘‘radical*’ proposals and the Russian policy. 
At least, their work of any one day or any one week would involve 
a greater concentration upon some one task than is allowable under 
modem conventional home-making when that is well done. It is diffi- 
cult to define specialization so that all will agree upon its meaning. 
But there seems to be some important phase or kind of specialization 
which is at its lowest ebb in modern bourgeois home-making, and 
which becomes greater as one goes either “backward” or “forward” 
in domestic evolution. That extreme phase of non-specialization may 
perhaps be described as a “wearisome attempt to balance every day 
of work between the greatest possible number of petty requirements.” 

In consequence of these two implications of Borsodi’s plan, a third 
seems to follow. Namely, his plan seems to imply a movement away 
from national economy toward not family economy but community 
economy. 

Finally, the whole plan would be limited by the impossibility of 
locating more than a certain proportion of the population in the 
“rurban” environments which the plan calls for. A large proportion 
would need to remain in cities, another proportion upon farms. 

B. The Predominant Solution Will Be the Development of 
New Functions in the Home Rather Than Restoration of the 
Old. — ^For the great majority of women who choose to remain in the 
ser\dce of their own families, the readjustment will probably not be 
of the Borsodi type. It will proceed along two complementary lines : 
(1) reducing still further the manual labor of the home through 
labor-saving methods, (2) employing the time thus saved to raise the 
family standard of living in non-material ways. These two lines of 
effort must go hand in hand : 2 is mechanically impossible without 1 ; 
1 is socially dangerous unless followed by 2. By electing to remain in 
the home under modem conditions, woman subjects herself to a social 
responsibility different from that which is upon her husband and from 
that which was formerly upon her. It is not the responsibility to 
“perform faithfully the tasks that come to my lot,” but rather to 
discover honestly what tasks are worth doing. The use of the husband’s 
working time is more or less rigidly dictated by the requirements of 
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his occupation. The wife’s working time is free to be used in a variety 
of ways, except during the period when the children are quite young. 
She herself must discover what way contributes most to the family 
happiness. If her judgment in the use of her time is good, she can 
use to good advantage all the extra time that labor-saving devices can 
possibly release into her charge. On the other hand, if her judgment 
on this point is poor, she can do the family more harm by remaining 
in the home than by subjecting herself to an outside employer. 

We have heard a great deal about the nervous housewife.^^ The 
nervous housewife may be the product of overwork, or of underwork, 
of work done under needless mechanical difficulties, or without de- 
served appreciation. The specific causes are legion, and a case study 
of each situation is necessary. The only general statement possible is 
that in housework more than any other work the various factors are 
ill adjusted to one another ; scientific planning and control are lack- 
ing, and indeed they are difficult. 

Let us consider separately the two lines of adjustment mentioned 
above. 

1. The Further Saving of Labor in the Home. — There is room 
for further mechanical invention in the home. The problem of dish- 
washing, for example, cries out for mechanical solution, although it 
is doubtful whether this solution can be had by merely introducing 
a new machine into the traditional setting. Changes in the type of 
dishes, the construction of the kitchen and plumbing, and so on, may 
be required. We have probably reached a stage where more is to be 
gained by new construction and new organization than by new 
machinery. 

(a) The Need for More Scientific Organization in Housework. — 
In the work of any industrial establishment are involved the following 
functions: purchasing, processing (changing the form of goods), 
storage, transportation, repair, sales, finance, and management. The 
work of the household involves all of these excepting the sales func- 
tion, which is absent because the household product is consumed en- 
tirely by the immediate family of the worker. IVIanagement in a sense 
overlaps all the others ; there is a general overhead management, and 
also certain management operations within each of the other functions. 
In simpler terms, we may say with Hazel Kyrk that housework con- 
sists in management and performance. The home, like the factory, 
is an agency for economic production. The home-maker, though 
usually unpaid, is producing goods and services as truly as is the 
farmer, manufacturer, merchant, railroad, or theatre. She performs 
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the final steps in production. A loaf of bread is not completely pro- 
duced, that is, ready for the final consumer, when it is sold by the 
retail grocer. It still must be cut, served upon the table, perhaps 
toasted, and kept in suitable storage in the home. 

Perhaps most home-makers fail to realize just how housework has 
changed in practice since the days of their mothers who taught them 
the domestic traditions. As Hazel Kyrk points out, performance is 
simpler and easier ; management, if not more difficult, at least is more 
complicated .23 The processing function plays a lesser role; the other 
functions have acquired greater importance. Housework today is loss 
a matter of skilled manual techniques. Education in ‘‘domestic 
science” has consisted largely in craft training. The girls learned to 
sew, to mix batter, to cook various dishes, and to decorate the home. 
The more advanced schools have changed their curricula to meet 
changed conditions, but in other schools and in the traditional home- 
making lore which is passed down from mother to daughter there is 
still much lag. 

The new household economy comes to resemble business executive 
training more and manual training less. It lays increasing emphasis 
upon pencil and paper analysis of the home-maker ^s job, budgeting, 
filing, and time-study. 

It is possible that modern housework is inherently less interesting than 
the older variety. Many women, even of the highest education, get more 
real joy from cooking a meal or making a dress than from manipulating 
a card index, an account book, a set of electric switches, making telephonic 
inquiries about good.s, and keeping in order the numerous utensils of modem 
complicated domestic life. Muscular effort, indeed, is less, but so also is the 
role of manual skill. Ruth Lindquist, questionnairing about 300 mothers, 
found fatigue, worry, and friction very common. Replies indicated that 
modem high standards and desires for perfection in home-making con- 
tributed to these sufferings.2'^ In Maud Wilson^s Oregon study, the chief 
cause of dislike among town home-makers was cleaning and straightening, 
with laundry work a poor second, and dish -washing third. Among farm 
home-makers laundry work, presumably more difficult there, rivaled clean- 
ing and straightening for first place. Cooking, sewing, mending, and care of 
children were disliked by relatively few.^^ The emotional effects of household 
processes need to be studied with more refined analysis of tasks into their 
mental and physical operations. One home-maker of the writer's acquaint- 
ance, for example, conspicuous for the neatness of her home, enjoys dish- 
washing, cleaning up, and putting away more than she does cooking. 
Another enjoys the construction of a tangible product such as a dinner or 
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a garment, but is pained by the processes of constructing that abstraction 
we call ^^order.” 

(b) The Improvement of the Purchasing Function. — In the im- 
provement of home-making one important line of effort is consumer 
education and information. The problem of the modern consumer 
consists not so much in the inferiority of modem industry’s products 
to those of the past, as in the vast increase in the number of com- 
modities and the various brands and qualities of each. To judge in- 
telligently the goods on the market requires much more knowledge 
than formerly. Decisions in purchasing make up a greater proportion 
of the mental work of the modem home-maker. But the choices be- 
tween one brand of canned fruit and another, one silk fabric and 
another, are not the only kind of decision required. Increasingly the 
chief problem is to decide whether canned fruit or silk cloth is worth 
purchasing at all. The problem of securing the bare physical necessities 
is solved for the majority of the population. What most of us worry 
about is wdiether we ought to buy this luxury or that. Our per capita 
income has increased, but the sales pressure of business has increased 
still more. We find ourselves in a constant state of indecision as to 
what we can best do without. Too often the decision is precipitated 
by the untimely visit of some glib salesman, or the seductive display 
of some article in a shop window. 

To meet this need several consumer information bureaus have been 
established, some in connection with women’s magazines. Of out- 
standing merit is Consumer’s Research, Incorporated, of Washington, 
N. J., an organization founded in complete independence of any busi- 
ness firm or of anyone interested in selling goods. This agency was 
established by men with a genuinely scientific, consumer’s point of 
view. For a small annual fee the organization provides detailed and 
critical information concerning the products of specific manufacturers 
covering the whole range of household and personal goods. It does not 
hesitate to recommend and “not recommend” these by name. Con- 
sumer’s Research of necessity draws its entire financial support from 
consumer-subscribers and gifts from progressively minded persons; 
business does not support it. It may help the sales of those producers 
whose goods happen to show superiority upon impartial testing, but 
no producer can feel any certainty of remaining on the “recom- 
mended” list. The general tendency of the movement is to weaken the 
power of advertising and to take from the producers’ hands their 
psychological control over sales. 
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(c) The Improvement of the Storage Function. — It is difficult 
to get the traditionally trained home-maker to look upon storage as 
an economic function. She tends to regard it rather as an esthetic 
ritual. As she hangs up her shining pots and pans, places her glassware 
in the china closet, puts away the children’s raincoats and rubbers, 
she is thinking of appearances more than of labor saving. The eco- 
nomic test of good storage is that the stored article should be safe and 
should be brought to hand with maximum speed when wanted. Most 
homes are not equipped for good storage. This feature of household 
and furniture construction has lagged behind esthetic, sanitary, and 
other more obvious features. 

The usual difficulty is lack of sufficient subdivision and labeling of storage 
space. Very few homes have adequate closets, shelves, cabinets, filing cases, 
drawers, desks, hooks, and hanging devices. A book could be written about 
the money wasted in purchasing household articles which are seldom used 
because they are not kept in condition or not stored so as to be quickly 
available when needed. The storage of traditional household equipment such 
as cooking and eating utensils may be well done, while newer categories of 
objects which have more recently become important in the household econ- 
omy, such as writing materials, electric fixtures, parts of machinery, drugs 
and sanitary articles, and toys, are jumbled in a chaos which is none the 
less real because it is hidden beneath a superficial neatness. 

If we analyze the physical operations of an executive or business 
office, we note that these consist largely in, first, oral communication, 
and second, the manipulation and storage of paper. It has been said 
that we live in an iron and steel civilization. Perhaps it is even more 
significant to say that we live in a paper civilization, for paper, the 
medium of our elaborate records, communication, and education, is 
the sine qua non of large-scale management. As housekeeping becomes 
more complicated, more mental and less manual, more concerned with 
social relationships, it requires more paper, more writing, more read- 
ing, more looking up of recorded facts. 

(d) Transportation as a Household Function. — ^It may sound 
strange to speak of transportation within a household, aside from the 
toy transportation with which children frequently litter their 
mothers’ otherwise neat living rooms. Yet the failure to recognize 
basic principles known to every railroad or delivery man accounts 
for a great deal of household inefficiency. Many housekeepers com- 
plain of being tired from constantly going up and down stairs. This 
stairway-neurosis needs careful analysis. Few women do excessive 
muscular work in an average day. The woman who feels fatigued 
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from climbing stairs could usually do five times as much climbing 
in the mountains every day and feel the better for it. But the sit- 
uation in the home is commonly as follows. 

The housewife is interrupted by the telephone, or a child^s cr3dng, or any 
one of a hundred other things, in the course of some task which is more 
pleasant if carried through to some convenient stopping place. The inter- 
ruption brings a certain mild nervous shock, a momentary wish frustration. 
Repeated interruptions pile up a great deal of unpleasant emotion during 
the course of a day. Since the interruption is usually followed by going to 
some other part of the house, that normally healthful muscular activity 
becomes conditioned to unpleasant emotions. Or, again, the perambulation or 
stair climbing may be for the purpose of moving some single article which 
the housewife feels does not make the trip worth while. Or it may involve 
the carrying of a whole armful of small articles which constantly threaten 
to fall from her grasp. Here again unpleasant emotion is connected with 
walking or climbing. 

Now the carrying and moving of objects can be reduced to a 
technique just as can processing operations like dish-washing and 
sewing. But these transportation techniques are not well recognized. 
The development of technique in any operation gives satisfaction 
and avoids nervous strain. In addition to personal technique, perhaps 
we need more trays, baskets, speaking tubes, telephone extensions, 
dumb-waiters, automatic sliding doors, butler’s pantry windows, and 
other practical inventions new and old. It is surprising that mirror de- 
vices to ascertain who seeks admittance are not used more commonly. 

(e) Needed: a Functional Household. — To make an efficient 
home the home-maker must think about more than qualities, colors, 
materials, neatness, and cleanliness, important as these may be. The 
“correct” home-maker prides herself that her home does not resemble 
a museum as some homes do, but is rather to be compared to a taste- 
fully arranged display-window. But great practical inefficiency may 
hide behind “interior decoration.” One needs also to think of the 
home as a functioning machine. Each utensil is like a typewriter key 
which when touched produces a specific result. There should be no 
keys which do not function, none which cannot quickly be found ; the 
keys should be so placed that the more frequently used are the nearest 
to hand, and should in many cases be labeled for the benefit of less 
skilled helpers who should sometimes replace the chief operator at 
the keyboard. The physically ideal home is an esthetic and also a 
mechanical unit, operating so as to economize effort and time, and 
to produce comfort and happiness so far as these can be produced by 
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material means. Every member of the family should learn to operate 
it in its essential functions without disorganizing it. 

2. The Use of the Time Saved. — As housework becomes more 
efficient, while the home-maker remains in the home, how shall the 
released time be used ? 

Home-makers are already using such time in five ways: (1) the 
further esthetic elaboration of the home; (2) “ social’’ activities such 
as women’s societies, bridge, teas, and so on; (3) political activities; 
(4) philanthropic and church activities; (5) creative artistic and 
literary activities with occasional financial gain therefrom. All the.se 
activities have important values and make very satisfactory adjust- 
ments in individual situations. Social work owes a great deal to the 
comparative leisure of business-class women, and such women are 
now contributing usefully to our political life. Yet any one of these 
activities, begun partly as a hobby to employ spare time, may later 
take on the drive and character of necessary work, at the expense of 
other activities which might be of greater benefit to the family. 

While some women concentrate their efforts in one or more of the above 
channels to such an extent that they neglect the needs of their families, 
others scatter their time among so many disconnected activities as to produce 
in themselves and others a sense of profound aimlessness. It is not certain 
whether the greatest maladjustment occurs among those with intensive 
hobbies or those who merely drift without purpose. It has been said, indeed, 
that the way to get a thing done is to get a busy person to do it. Within 
limits this is true, with women as well as men. It is quite unsound to assume 
that a woman who spends a great deal of time in political, social, welfare, 
or esthetic activity is neglecting the essential duties to her family. Possibly 
as much neglect is found among those who have no ‘interests” at all. Among 
the leading time-consumers with this group arc inconsequential reading, 
movie-going, solitaire playing, radio listening, knitting, and the casual con- 
versation with neighbors sometimes called gossip. Each of these activities, 
not excepting even the last, has its values. If one fundamentally enjoys such a 
miscellany of activities more than the concentration of effort in fewer and 
more purposive channels, then that scattering policy is desirable for that 
individual. We must not forget our premises that play rather than work is 
the ultimate goal of life, and that by and large each person is the best 
judge of what to him constitutes play. 

But two questions concern us. First, to what extent does this drifting 
policy really satisfy those who practice it, and to what extent is it a path- 
ological result of the extreme under-specialization of modem housework T 
Second, can such a policy be followed by one class of human beings (certain 
married women) to a much greater extent than by another equally intelli- 
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gent class (their husbands) living in close relationship, without producing 
social tensions f To what extent is it a factor in modem family discord? 
Perhaps it seldom leads directly to discord, but it may predispose toward 
a rather devastating type of extra-marital relation, the busy husband be- 
coming attracted by a more purposefully active woman whom he meets on 
the outside, or the wife by a leisured man who charms by contrast with the 
preoccupied husband. 

(a) The Possibility of Increased Specific Assistance to the 
Husband. — There is another possible solution which sounds new and 
different. Why should not women, as their traditional duties diminish, 
increasingly become associates in their husbands’ work? This solution 
would avoid the difficulties of finding a separate job, and also those 
of conflict with the husband’s job. Indeed, this plan is not so new as 
it sounds. It is the role of the typical farm housewife, of the wife 
of the small shop-keeper, especially in Europe, and of the clergy- 
man’s wife. American attitudes of sex equality tend to resist this 
solution. It carries a suggestion of feminine inferiority which is 
avoided when the wife takes a job apart from her husband’s work, 
even though that job be an equally subordinate position under an- 
other man. The writer found considerable antagonism to the plan 
when proposing it suddenly to a group of senior college women, but 
he noted later that he had used the word ‘‘assistant” instead of 
“associate.” There is also the difficulty that a business relationship 
mixes poorly with a marital relationship. An American wife does not 
take orders from her husband as easily as from another employer. 
This is probably a cultural difficulty which could be overcome. 

In a broad sense, most married women do play the role of “help- 
mate” to their husbands. Their entertainment of guests, their social 
activities, their ordinary duties in the home do actually help the hus- 
band to advance professionally. They often perform specific clerical 
services for their husbands, taking care of the general family corre- 
spondence and finances, thus relieving the husband of work he would 
otherwise have to do. Yet what they do willingly in practice they 
tend to scorn in their ideology. They prefer to describe their work as 
“taking care of the home,” or “playing a woman’s part.” They will 
go so far as to admit that, “I’m helping Jack to get ahead in his 
profession”; but they want to feel that this help is something dif- 
ferent from the services which could be rendered by an employed 
secretary or assistant. They tend to rebel against the idea that an 
important part of their help might consist in saving the husband^ s 
time through the performance of specific delegated tasks. In other 
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words, a woman’s duties to her husband should be assigned to her 
by the general ideology, but not by the specific judgment of the 
husband himself. 

The wife of the farmer or of the clergyman escapes this American 
business class ideology. She is less reluctant to take specific instruc- 
tions from the husband, to let him be the judge of what most needs 
doing on this particular day. This attitude is necessary if woman 
would play a more specifically co-operative role thap she already 
plays as a traditional home-maker. How useful wpuld a business 
executive be to his chief if he said: '‘I’m here to cerve you, and I 
pledge eight full hours a day to your service ; but I shall be the judge 
of what service you need, and of when you need it”? 

In medicine, the law, teaching, social work and business, there are 
many men who could increase their family income by employing 
their wives, on a part-time or full-time basis, in specific positions, 
which would otherwise have to be filled by outsiders. Such a solution, 
of course, requires the appropriate training of the wife as well as 
some rather unusual attitudes on the part of both husband and wife. 

But the wife can be specifically helpful in many ways without 
formal employment. Here are some tasks which men normally prefer 
to perform, but which under many circumstances could be delegated 
to wives with advantage to both : 

Care of the automobile. 

Complete management of family finances. 

Semi-personal correspondence. 

Much of the husband ’s shopping. 

Buying theatre, railroad tickets, etc. 

Telephoning for varioiLS information. 

Planning trips and recreations. 

Repairs to household, toys, etc. 

(b) The Wife as a Manager of Family Leisure Time. — Perhaps 
a more accurate title for this function toward which the modern non- 
specializing home-maker must gravitate is “family leisure manager.” 
This does not imply that woman’s function is to dictate to men and 
children how they shall spend their free time. The proposed function 
is rather to study the leisure needs and interests of the various mem- 
bers of the family and assist each one to do more adequately what 
he really wants to do. This will probably mean more of family co- 
operative activities than at present, but also assumes some highly indi- 
vidualized activities. The assistance rendered may consist in assem- 
bling information about*community recreational facilities and events^ 
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caring for equipment, and arranging schedules. The more constructive 
and valuable recreational impulses of human beings tend to be blocked 
by a certain inertia ; one tends to fritter time away with less valuable 
and less interesting activities simply because of the mental effort in- 
volved in preparing for the superior kinds. A person who shows a 
very lazy attitude when some leisure project is suggested will show 
no lack of energy after he is once started in the performance. The 
laziness is in the ‘‘getting at it.” Our traditional attitude throws 
upon the individual the responsibility for this inertia. It holds that 
any person who is too lazy to make preparation for some kind 
of fun does not deserve to have the fun. “Let him stew in his own 
juice,” as the old saying goes. At the same time, human experience 
shows that some social stimulation is necessary for those types of 
leisure activity which yield the greatest satisfactions in the long run. 
This social recreational stimulation was actually present in the com- 
munities of bygone days which lived a rich leisure life. Much of it 
has been removed by the anonymity and psychic isolation of modem 
city life, especially in the working class. In the business class, on the 
other hand, there is strong stimulation to leisure activities, but it is 
largely of the rivalrous kind and applies to a rather limited set of 
conventionalized activities, such as golf, cards, basketball, social 
clubs, and dancing. These activities, moreover, are largely separative 
in their influence upon the family. They afford little opportunity 
for the recreation of the family as a unit, and only limited incentive 
for husband and wife to play together. 

The inertia of “getting at” the more unusual and varied activities 
of a superior recreational program is more easily overcome when 
some one person makes it his or her special business to study the 
causes of that inertia and to overcome them. The causes will often 
be found to be of a mechanical sort, such as equipment out of place 
and in need of repair, and inadequate Information. 

If woman is to remain in her own home, leaving to man the whole 
burden of earning money to support our rising standards of living, 
she must accept this role of residual legatee of responsibilities left 
over, or additionally created, by machinery and by the more spe- 
cialized activities of her husband and children. Her work will be 
extensive rather than intensive in the old craft sense. She must be- 
come even more than at present an administrator of many small de- 
tails, not all of which will be interesting. But she has an alternative : 
she may choose a paid, specialized occupation which increases the 
family income. If she makes this latter choice, then man may be ex- 
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pected to share domestic tasks in greater measure than he does at 
present. In either case, the time-consuming labor of caring for young 
children must be more fully recognized, and a sharp differentiation 
made between mothers of young children and other married women. 
Woman needs a more even spread through her lifetime of genuine 
work. 

Sex-Occupational Taboos Form the Resistance to These Read- 
justments. — The division of labor between the sexes has been regu- 
lated in most cultures by strong taboos. These taboos differ greatly 
from culture to culture. Bantu 'women must keep strictly away from 
the cattle; yet in the neighboring Hottentot culture cattle-tending 
is a regular task of the women. The writer, arriving in a central 
European village, had his hea\y suitcase seized by his host’s tiny 
maidservant, who carried it on foot from the railroad station to the 
house. At another station nearby he saw young girls in uniform 
serving as baggage porters, and on the tracks a gang of women la- 
borers 'with pick and shovel. While the particular taboos are always 
cultural, the use of the taboo method has a subcultural base. It serves 
at least three purposes. First, it fixes responsibility and thus avoids 
uncertainty, one of the greatest enemies of practical efficiency and 
smooth social relations. Second, it insures a certain rough justice in 
the distribution of labor. It is very difficult to measure labor quanti- 
tatively, and to balance the total amount of labor performed by one 
person against that performed by another. Even a statistician with a 
stop watch has difficulty in doing that. Perhaps all human beings are 
lazy, but they differ greatly in the degree to which they possess this 
ultimately desirable trait. Hence there is always a tendency for the 
more lazy to exploit the less lazy. The simplest way to check this 
tendency is to assign specific tasks, rather than generalized quantities 
or hours of work. Most human societies are aware of the advantages 
of piece-work over work by the hour. Third, work can be made more 
pleasant if it is conditioned to the wish for superiority. At least one 
sex, and often both sexes, derive a sense of superiority from the fact 
that certain tasks are uniquely theirs, and that the opposite sex is 
either incompetent or forbidden to perform these tasks. 

In a simple, uniform, slowly changing culture, the division of labor 
taboos may be fairly well adjusted to the quantities of work involved, 
so that neither sex is overworked. But when culture changes rapidly, 
or involves great variation among families or individuals, these taboos 
may result in greatly overworking one sex, or a certain class of indi- 
viduals within that sex. Our traditional taboos have resulted generally 
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in overworking the married women of the working class, and under- 
working those of the business class. 

The traditional sex division of labor, in so far as it is sentimental 
or taboo-controlled, rather than adaptable to circumstances, represents 
a serious cultural lag. These taboos or sentiments seem to be surviving 
more stubbornly in the distribution of unpaid household labor than in 
the distribution of paid occupations. It is emotionally easier for a 
woman to become a paid mechanic than for her to repair the family 
car. It is easier for a man to become a tailor or laundry operative 
than for him to knit a sweater in the home or to be seen hanging out 
the family wash. 

Under modern conditions, each family needs the freedom to deter- 
mine for itself how tasks shall be assigned, untrammeled by general 
community culture. The important questions become : how much work 
is each person doing, and how well does his work befit his individual 
capacities and preferences? 

The Need for Sexually Unspecialized Education. — A striking 
cultural lag lies in the hesitancy of the mass of w^omen to acquire 
ordinary mechanical knowledge. During the Great War women 
showed great ability in working with machines and electrical ap- 
paratus. There is no adequate biological or subcultural reason why 
the textile and culinary crafts should be feminine and the metal crafts 
masculine. Men make good cooks and tailors and women make good 
mechanics. The traditional specialization is a lag for three reasons: 
(1) judgment concerning mechanical and electrical apparatus, and 
the adjustment and repair of such apparatus, now play a much larger 
role in housekeeping than previously; (2) the more complete separa- 
tion of man’s work from the home, together with the lightening of 
woman’s labor in the home, even call for the woman’s taking over 
some of the easier mechanical household jobs in the interest of a fair 
distribution of labor; (3) the wife might enjoy her work more if she 
felt competent to handle these details without calling for masculine 
assistance. 

A Denver school offers an industrial arts course to girls in the eighth 
grade. The girls are taught the principles of painting and finishing, elec- 
tricity, and the automobile; they learn to use tools, to make simple repairs, 
and to judge the quality of mechanical construction and workmanship. The 
same school gives a semester course in problems of everyday living to all 
boys in the eighth grade. This course includes the principles of nutrition, 
clothing, food, and a study of the boy as a member of the family group. 
To overcome the anti-^^sissy” prejudice in boys a study of Rear Admiral 
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Byrd’s expedition to the South Pole was suggested as an approach to the 
problems of food and clothing. The Kansas City school system plans to 
give exchange lessons between the boys* and girls’ classes in the seventh 
grade. Boys will be given talks on the social amenities and courtesy, girls on 
household mechanics.^® Wellesley College is reported as offering a course in 
automobile mechanics. 
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Chapter XI 


MARRIAGE AND MATE-FINDING 

1. THE MATING PROBLEM: ITS POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

The Central Problem Is in the Marital Relationship. — Notwith- 
standing the importance of the reproductive and the economic prob- 
lems, the very heart of modern family problems lies in the marriage 
relation itself. In former times this relationship was rather rigidly 
defined by law and custom; it was relatively uniform for all; the 
great majority entered it, and adjusted themselves at least in such 
measure as to prevent marriage from becoming an outstanding social 
problem. This is not to say that marriage was a generally happy state 
in the past and became unhappy only in the last fifty years. 

But, relatively, judging from all available evidence, the marital 
relation has become, through modern social changes, a problem of 
unprecedented importance. The essence of this problem, as of others, 
is a cultural lag: individuation of desire and the increasing potential 
satisfactions of human life have advanced rapidly, while social struc- 
ture and attitudes have not changed sufficiently to permit these de- 
sires and potential satisfactions to be realized. 

Five Theoretical Solutions of the Problem of the Marital Re- 
lation. — Theoretically there are five possible solutions of the problem 
of marital conflict and unhappiness: 

(1) Scientific selection at the outset. 

(a) Better sifting of those who should marry from those who 
should not. 

(h) Better matching of those who do marry. 

(2) Selection by trial and error; that is, public recognition of the 
principle of trial marriage through easier divorce. 

(3) Supplementary love relationships to provide what marriage 
lacks. 

(4) Training in marital adjustment, which, ideally, would enable 
any two persons to make a successful marriage. 

(a) Mass education. 

(h) Case work and special treatment for the individual case. 

(5) Devaluation of mate love among the goals of life. 

(1) The need for great precision in the matching of personalities 
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would not exist in a culture where less was demanded of the marriage 
relationship. (2) If marriage could be broken easily and without pain, 
the importance of guessing right the first time would be less. (3) 
Again, if marriage implied less exclusiveness in the intenser forms of 
love, whatever element was felt lacking in a person’s love life could 
be supplied by some outside relationship. (4) Or, still again, if social 
psychiatry could train any two persons to make a good marriage ad- 
justment, then it would not make much difference who the persons 
were. They could be selected almost by drawing lots. Incidentally, a 
young man recently announced in the newspapers his intention to 
choose a wife by lot among strangers, saying that he believed his 
chances of happiness to be as great in that way as in any other. (5) 
If there were no romantic ideology of the perfect ‘‘love life,” but 
love were regarded as a series of fortuitous minor satisfactions inci- 
dental to the performance of duty, and if at the same time life pro- 
vided a richer feast of superiority and adventure satisfactions apart 
from the opposite sex, then also “perfect mating” might be super- 
fluous. 

Among these five solutions, the fifth, devaluation of mate love, implies, 
more or less a return to the past. It was, in some degree, the solution used 
by our medieval, puritan, and Victorian ancestors, by the Greeks, the Chinese, 
and others. Many peoples have had less marital problems than we, partly 
because they have demanded less, not only of marriage, but of adult hetero- 
sexual love in general. They have been trained to satisfy their love desires 
to a greater extent through their parents, their children, members of their 
own sex, their ancestors, or the Deity. But our whole analysis of recent 
cultural change in Chapters VII and VIII argues against the probability 
of returning to this older solution. Certainly we are not moving in that 
direction at present. It is a possibility, however, and we shall consider it in 
the last chapter. 

Supplementary heterosexual love relationships, the third solution, were in 
some measure the solution of late Homan and of Renaissance times, and 
today characterize certain sections of European (and, less openly, of Amer- 
ican) society. This solution is urged by many radicals as highly promising. 
But it is still sternly opposed by American mores, and this culturo- 
sentimental resistance, forcing it into concealment, deprives it of even the 
limited value it might have if it could be carried on openly and without 
fear. If, however, the mores did change to permit free love, this would be, 
like scientific mate selection, only an incomplete solution. It might relieve 
the strain in marriages where partners have very unequal needs for sex or 
affection. But it would fail to solve the problems of a large proportion of 
marriages. 

The second solution is being strongly urged by the divorce liberals. In 
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American culture it faces less sentimental resistance than does the third 
solution. For example, Fannie Hurst in a popular feature article approves 
the tendency of modern civilization to make divorce easier. But no spokes- 
man for the popular mores could advocate greater ease of free love. How- 
ever, it is doubtful that divorce can ever become painless even if legally 
free, and there is still great prejudice against making it easier. 

It might seem, therefore, that the greatest immediate hope lies in the first 
solution, scientific mating, and the fourth, marital training. To these, there 
seems to be on the surface no sentimental resistance; they are both highly 
moral according to our present culture. But while better mate selection is 
universally approved as a general objective, its practical application also 
meets with cultural resistances w’hich may prove as intransigeant as those 
which prevent easier divorce or even free love, for its thoroughgoing appli- 
cation requires organization of the marriage “market,” the relinquishment of 
the tradition of male initiative in courtship, and also considerable economic 
change in order to correct unbalanced sex ratios. 

The fourth solution also, in general terms, meets universal approval. The 
most conservative persons will agree that young people should be better 
trained for marriage, so well trained, in fact, that they could, if necessary, 
live happily with any mate. Yet when we get down to the details of applying 
this solution, questions loom which may arouse powerful resistances. Is it 
possible, for example, to train young people adequately for marriage, with- 
out either trial marriage or sexual experimentation outside of marriage, at 
least in a certain minority of problem cases? Is it possible to give really 
adequate instruction in sex matters, either to groups or to individuals, with- 
out destroying that fundamental personal feeling of taboo upon which the 
traditional mores depend for their enforcement? The final answer to these 
questions may be yes or no, but it is not possible even to be open-minded 
about them without running against strong prejudices. Even a course of 
instruction given to all high school students, limited to the non-sexual prob- 
lems of marriage, to be really helpful would require a scientific approach 
which would undermine traditional modes of thinking about “human nature” 
and thus invite the attacks of several conservative groups.* The most serious 
limitation of the fourth solution does not lie, however, in the possible 
prejudices which may retard its application. They eventually can be over- 
come. The ultimate question is how far it will be physically and humanly 
possible to apply this training. Training requires that varying situations be 
arranged to suit the needs of varying individuals. Can we ever control 
sufficiently the circumstances surrounding human beings to insure that all 
or most of them are trained toward a given end? We can do much better, 
however, than we do now. 

•See New York Times, Sept. 27, 1932, p. 24. “Warn of mind clinics marring 
child faith,” an account of the discussions at the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities. 
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We may conclude that any adequate solution of the problem of 
modem marriage will meet serious culturoHsentimental resistance from 
some quarter, and that in fact there is no solution completely within 
the framework of our traditional mores. These mores, in other words, 
must and will change; the question is at what point they will give 
way first; in what directions can we make the greatest immediate 
headway ? 

We may conclude, further, that any one of these solutions by itself 
will be incomplete. It will fail to meet the needs of all cases. But 
again, any one of them could probably be dispensed with altogether 
if the other four were applied with great thoroughness. 

We must recognize that all five solutions are actually being applied 
in some degree at the present time ; one solution in certain individual 
cases, another in certain other cases, and so on. When we speculate 
as to the possible future of a given solution, we must think of that 
future as an enlarged or a diminished role, but never as a complete 
monopoly or a complete exclusion. 

Each ** solution, ’ ’ when studied in detail, becomes in itself a prob- 
lem. There is the technical problem of how to apply it; and there are 
additional problems which are produced by its application. Thus 
divorce may appear at first as a solution of unhappy marriages, but, 
as we shall see, this solution” becomes a cause of other problems. 
Again, we should distinguish between ” solution” as something ap- 
plied by individuals to their own case, and * ‘ solution ” as a mass treat- 
ment applied by society through its leaders. Further, each kind of 
” solution” brings to light new facts about the basic problem which 
it attempts to solve. 

Indeed, the whole concept of ‘‘problem and solution” is merely a 
tool which is useful in the earlier stages of our thinking. As we think 
more deeply into the tangled mass of facts, we shall view both ‘‘prob- 
lem” and “solution” as merely steps in a continuous process of 
social maladjustment and readjustment. 

First Solution: Scientific Marital Selection. — There are two 
broad phases of marital selection. One is the sifting of those individ- 
uals who should marry from those who should not marry at all. The 
other is the choice of the particular partner. Although better selection 
of partners would contribute to human happiness even if its whole 
purpose were to be found in temporary love affairs, yet its primary 
purpose must be the happiness of the marriage relation which nor- 
mally follows. The remainder of this chapter will throw factual light 
upon marital selection. 
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2. MARRIAGE AND NON-MARRIAGE IN THE LIGHT 
OF STATISTICS 

Among most primitive groups practically every individual marries ; 
those who do not are disapproved or regarded as abnormal. The same 
tends to be true in general of civilized agricultural peoples, such as 
the Chinese and European peasantry, and was true of colonial 
America. 

Several European countries and New Zealand record death statistics ac- 
cording to marital status. These figures in general lead to the conclusion that 
bachelors and widowers, at all important ages, have mortality rates 60 per 
cent greater than married men. Among women, excluding deaths due to 
child-bearing, which substantially increase married women^s death rates, spin- 
sters have death rates 10 to 15 per cent greater than married women, and 
widows about 20 per cent greater. If these greater death rates were true only 
of the single, we might attribute them to a selective tendency of unhealthy 
and defective individuals to remain unmarried. But when widows and 
widowers also show substantially higher death rates at any given age, we 
are led to believe that marriage itself, especially for men, is a status with 
which is correlated a lesser risk of illness and accident.^ 

The Marriage Rate and Statistics of Marital Status. — Vital statistics 
such as those of marriage are commonly expressed in three kinds of rates. 
There is the incidence rate, or the number of happenings of the given kind 
of event during one year per 1000 (or sometimes 100,000) of population. 
Second, there is the prevalence rate, or the number of individuals of which 
the given condition is true at any one instant of time (the typical or average 
instant if the rate fluctuates rapidly) per 1000 (or 100,000) population. 
Third, there is the expectation rate, or the chances per 100 that an average 
indiridual of given age, class, etc., will experience a given event within a 
specified time, or within his lifetime. The expectation rate may be expressed 
also in another way, as the most probable period of time before the g^iven 
event will happen to the said individual. 

The 1930 marriage rate, as given, for example, in the United States 
Bureau of the Census Annual Report on Marriage and Divorce, is an inci- 
dence rate.2 It stood around 9 per 1000 during the years 1887-1900, rose 
irregularly to a level between 10 and 11 per 1000 in the recent prosperous 
decade, dropped to 9.2 in 1930, then to 8.5 in 1931, and to 7.9 in 1932. 
Since we are a monogamous people, the number of persons who get married 
per 1000 population per year is of course just double the marriage rate.* 

•Both the marriage and divorce incidence rates fluctuate with the business 
cycle, being high in prosperity and low in depression. See Dorothy Thomas, 
Social Aspects of the Business Cycle, Boutledge (London), 1925. We are dis- 
cussing here the secular or long-time trends, which may be observed by “smooth- 
ing out” these cyclical fluctuations on the graphs. 
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As to the prevalence rate of marriage, about 60 per cent of the total 
population of 15 years and over in 1930 was married. The remainder con- 
sists approximately of: single (in census reports this means never married) 
30 per cent, widowed 8 per cent, divorced 2 per cent.^ It is believed by 
statisticians that the reported percentage of 1.2 for divorced persons repre- 
sents an undercount, caused by the reluctance of many persons to report 
themselves as divorced. The incidence rate of divorce, since it is obtained 
each year from court records which cannot be concealed from the census 
enumerator, is obviously more trustworthy than the prevalence rate of 
divorced persons, which is obtained from the say-so of the persons them- 
selves visited every 10 years in house-to-house canvass. Ogburn shows, it 
would be necessary to have each divorced person, on the average, either 
remarry or die 22 months after his divorce in order to keep the prevalence 
rate (persons living in a state of divorce at any given time) as low as it is 
stated to be.^ But there is good evidence to indicate that the average divorced 
person who does remarry does so after three or four years rather than 
two, and that at least 20 per cent never remarry. Hence the number of 
persons living in the divorced state must actually be considerably greater 
than reported in the decennial census. A very rough estimate would be 
that there are twice as many persons in the divorced state as actually report 
themselves as such. 

Table 6 shows that the prevalence rate as well as the incidence rate of 
marriage has been increasing since 1890. 

TABLE 6* 

Percentage op Total Population 15 Years op Age and Over 
IN THE United States, Which Was Single (Never Married) 
1890-1930 

Males Females Both sexes 


1890 41.7 31.8 36.9 

1900 40.2 31.2 35.8 

1910 38.7 29.7 34.3 

1920 35.1 27.3 31.3 

1930 34.1 26.4 30.3 


* Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1030, Population Vol. II, chapter on marital condition. 

TABLE 7* 

Percentage op Total Population 15 Years op Age and Over 
in the United States Who Are Widowed and Divorced, Ac- 
cording TO Decennial Census Reports 

Widowed Divorced 

Males Females Males Females 


1890 3.9 11.0 0.2 0.4 

1900 4.6 11.2 0.3 0.5 

1910 4.5 10.6 0.5 0.6 

1920 4.8 11.1 0.6 0.8 

1930 4.6 11.1 1.1 1.3 


* Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Population Vol. II, chapter on marital condition. 
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TABLE 8* 


Pebcentagb of Persons of Each Age and Sex Group, in 1930, Who: 


Had been married at 


Were in married state 
at time of enumera- 
tion 


some time (i.e., mar- 
ried -f widowed +..di- 
vorccd) 


Males Females Males Females 


16 and over 60.0 61.1 65.7 73.6 


15-19 1.7 12.6 1.7 13.0 

20-24 28.1 61.6 28.8 63.7 

25-29 61.3 74.3 63.1 78.2 

30-54 76.0 81.5 78.7 86.7 

35-44 81.5 81.5 85.6 89.9 

45-54 81.6 75.2 88.4 90.8 

55-64 78.0 62.0 89.7 90.9 

65 and over 63.7 34.7 91.4 91.7 


* Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Population Vol. II, chapter on marital condition. 


Table 7 shows that the percentage volume of widowhood has remained 
constant among females, and increased from 1890 to 1900 among males but 
not since then. It shows that the divorced state has become continually more 
frequent among both sexes. 

If it is true that there are twice as many divorced persons as appear in 
the census figures, then the decrease in the single state might be a little 
greater than appears in Table 6. 

But neither the crude marriage rate (incidence), nor the percentage mar- 
ried of the entire population of 15 years of age and over (prevalence), tells 
us exactly what is happening. Both of these rates are strongly influenced by 
the age distribution of the population, and this has been changing. In order 
to determine the precise nature of the change we must keep the age factor 
constant in making our comparisons. 

The age at which a woman is most likely to be in the married state is 
from 30 to 44; a man, from 45 to 55. Women lend to enter the married 
state earlier and to leave it earlier. This results from several factors: the 
usual age discrepancy between husband and wife (in the median case the 
husband is 2.4 years older),® the greater longevity of women (amounting 
on the average to about two years), and the greater tendency of widowers 
than widows to remarry, and to remarry a younger person. As age advances, 
the differences between men and women, in respect to whether they were 
ever married or not, gradually disappear, until, among the oldsters of 65 
and beyond, about 93 per cent of each sex has at some time married. But 
at that period of life only 65 per cent of the men and only 34 per cent of 
the women remain in the married state, chiefly because of the deaths of 
their spouses. The equalizing of the two sexes in their marital record is 
partly due to the fact that married men have a lower death rate than others, 
and for this reason, in addition to others, those who survive beyond 65 are 
more likely to be married than are a group of men at an earlier age. 
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The Prevalence of the Married State Has Been Increasing. — 

From a study of the census figures from 1890 to 1920 only, Ogbum 
concluded that, lumping all ages together, there had been a steady 
increase in marriage. This general increase, he found, was the net 
result of three factors. First, lowered birth rates and lowered death 
rates had caused a shift in the age distribution of the population, 
increasing the groups over 25 years of age, in which a majority is 
always married (except females over 65 years who are largely wid- 
owed), relatively to the group of 15-24 in which marriage is usually 
a minority condition. This shift in age distribution would cause the 
married percentage of the whole population over 15 to be higher, 
even though there were no changes in the practice of marriage. Sec- 
ond, there was an actual increase in the percentage married at any 
given age within the younger age groups. But third, there was at 
the same time a decrease in the percentage married among the older 
age groups. The influence of this third factor was, of course, opposite 
to the influence of the first two, but it was not great enough to 
overcome them.® 

This decrease in marriage among the older groups, coupled with 
an increase among the younger groups, is a matter of some interest. 

Ogburn found this pattern less noticeable among women than 
among men, and more characteristic of urban than of rural commu- 
nities. It was not possible, he found, to explain it adequately by 
changes in the sex ratio, nor in racial groups, nor in urban-rural 
distributions, nor by increase in widowhood (which has remained 
practically stationary). He concluded that it was probably due to 
changes in social or economic conditions. Among these he merely 
suggested: increased income, increased manufacturing, birth control, 
the World War, the employment of women, the movement of the busi- 
ness cycle, and attitude changes.’’^ 

Thompson and Whelpton, in their report to President Hoover's Research 
Committee on Social Trends, had the additional advantage of the 1930 
census.* They also show that the increase in marriage has been true mainly 
at the lower age levels, while in the groups over 35 the trend has been 
stationary or downward. The percentage of males in the married state at 
ages 20-24 rose from 18.9 in 1890 to 28.3 in 1920, then dropped slightly to 
28.1 in 1930. The corresponding figure for males at ages 25-29 rose from 

62.7 in 1890 to 61.3 in 1930. For all male groups over 45, the percentage 
in the married state fell; in the group over 65 this drop was from 70.5 to 

63.7 per cent. Among females the changes were smaller, though in an upward 
direction for all groups except those over 65, where there was a very slight 
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decrease. The largest upward change was for the group 20-24, from 46.7 
to 51.6 per cent. 

Especially noteworthy in the 1930 figures were several evidences of a 
reversal of trend. This reversal could not be explained by the depression, 
which could have had little effect by April, 1930. In both males and females 
of 20 to 24, the percentages in the married state, which had increased mark- 
edly from 1890 to 1920, fell somewhat between 1920 and 1930. On the other 
hand, marriage at 35-54, with both sexes, made noticeable upward changes. 

Thompson and Whelpton present their findings for the separate sex-age 
groups and census periods in graphs. If, instead of studying the percentages 
reported as married at time of enumeration, we study those reported as sin- 
gle, thereby lumping the married, widowed, and divorced on the other side, we 
arrive at somewhat more clear-cut figures. It appears that the percentage 
which has remained single throughout life has consistently increased from 
1890 to 1930 in all groups over 55. Among the 45-54 groups of both sexes, 
there was an increase of singleness from 1890 to 1920, but the 1930 figures 
very slightly reversed the trend. 

Let us draw cur\^es, using the same census data as Thompson and 
Whelpton have used for theirs, but graphing the percentages single instead 
of married. Let us, furthermore, rearrange these curves so that each vertical 
line contains all the data available on a given generation of individuals 
instead of all the data of a given census year. Our data on the earlier 
generations are incomplete because the censuses previous to 1890 did not 
present comparable figures. Our data on the later generations are incom- 
plete because these were not old enough in 1930. But it is possible to observe 
several of the middle generations through a considerable portion of their 
lives. Thus we get Figures 3 and 4. In these graphs each curve represents 
the changing prevalence of singleness in a given age-group as we observe 
successive generations. The scale of percentage single is inverted so that 
upward direction means more marriage. 

From these graphs the nature of the change becomes clearer. The 
generations born in the neighborhood of 1870 show, at all periods of 
their history, a relatively high rate of singleness. The generations 
born in the neighborhood of 1900 show a relatively low rate of single- 
ness, or in other words, a high tendency to be or to have been mar- 
ried. In the generations born since 1900 there are several evidences 
of a reversed trend toward low'er marriage. But all these evidences 
come from the 1930 census, and it is too early yet to say whether this 
reversed trend is more than a minor fluctuation. If we consider now 
the generations before 1870, we see good reason to think that their 
marriage rates were considerably higher than those of the 1870 
generations. As Ogburn says: 

It may be that the decrease since 1890 in the percentage of older persons 
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who are married is due to causes operating a generation or so ago^ rather 
than now. For instance, if large percentages of young persons married in the 
'60^8, then presumably in the ^90’s there would be a large percentage of 
older persons married. . . . Now if the amount of early marriage declined 
from about 1860 to 1890, then there would be fewer older persons married 
in 1920, because there would have been fewer young persons married in 
1890. We do not know whether there was such a decline in early marriage, 
but if there were its influence would probably be as indicated.* 

Thompson and Whelpton also suspect from their data that a re- 
versal of an earlier trend took place about 1890 (i.e., with generations 
bom about 1870). 

The period of 1870 to 1890 was one of rapid industrialization, in- 
crease of wealth, but much economic insecurity and falling prices, of 
immigration of excess males and migration of native-born males to 
the West, of an intense new devotion to business success; it was also 
a period when the Victorian forces of sex repression, typified by An- 
thony Comstock, reached their peak. The relative influence of these 
various factors would make an interesting discussion. 

Baber and Ross, studying a large sample of mid-Western native 
American families which were the immediate or collateral relatives of 
college students, ascertained average ages at marriage to be as 
followst : 


Persons of the 
generation 
bom about 1834 


Persons of the 
generation 
bom about 1866 


All men 

Professional men 

Fanners 

Skilled labor 

All women 

Women of college education 

Women of elementary school educa- 
tion 


25 58 

27.32 

26.65 

28.01 

25.32 

26.89 

24. as 

26.74 

21.34 

24.08 

22.08 

26.10 

21.05 

22.98 


The Victorian generation showed later marriage in all classes than the 
generation which preceded it. The class differences also are interesting. 

Loomis found the average age at marriage of a sample of 482 col- 
lege men who had attained recognition in agriculture and who were 
presumably bom in the period 1865-1885, to be 27.7 years.® 

Thompson and Whelpton, while admitting that the post-1890 trend 
toward earlier marriage arises from a complex of many social con- 

*E. B. Groves and W. F. Ogbum, American Marriage and Family Belation- 
ships, Holt, 1928, p. 152. By permission of Henry Holt and Company. 

tChanges in the Size of American Families in One Generation, University of 
Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, No. 10, 1934. 
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ditions, ‘‘wish to call attention to the fact that earlier marriage has 
been taking place concomitantly with the rapid spread of contra- 
ceptive information.’’^® They think it reasonable that young people, no 
longer forced to choose between continence, parenthood, and abor- 
tion, would be more ready to marry at an earlier age ; and that this 
presumption is strengthened by the fact that an increasing proportion 
of people live in cities where the raising of children is more expensive 
and difficult than in the country. They admit that easier divorce 
might also have some influence, but the present author agrees with 
them fully when they say that “it seems unlikely that many young 
people are influenced by such knowledge [of easier divorce] at the 
time they marry. 

Is it possible that the new reversal of the trend, toward less mar- 
riage among the young, is due to the further spread of contraception 
together with newer mores which regard unmarried cohabitation 
as less disgraceful than formerly? Such an answer has been sug- 
gested, but it is too early yet to judge.^^ 

National, Regional, and Class Differences in Marriage Tend- 
ency. — There are some interesting differences in marriage among the 
various classes of the population. 

The native white of foreign and mixed parentage show lower per- 
centages married at all ages than do either those of native parentage, 
or the foreign-born white. Thompson and Whelpton suggest as reasons 
their diflBculty of adjusting to American life, and the unusually large 
gap between their desired and actual standards of living.^® Ogbum 
adds the suggestion that foreign parents are more apt to take a large 
part of their children’s earnings and thus delay their marriage.^^ 
Negroes show unusually high percentages of married in the very 
young age groups and unusually low percentages in the older groups, 
largely because of high widowhood and high divorce.^® 

In the South, in 1930, the percentage of women of 20 to 24 who 
w^re married was 59.3 as compared with 55.2 for the West, 50.8 for 
the North Center, and 42.0 for the Northeast. Moreover, the white 
women of the South marry earlier than those of other regions. In 
general, early marriage increases as we go West and South, among 
both sexes. The comparatively low marriage tendency of the women 
of the Northeast is due both to a low sex ratio and to the greater 
opportunity for independent work for women in the Northeast. 

The rural population has a higher percentage married than the 
urban, for both sexes and at all ages. The difference is particularly 
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great in the case of women. Among rural men, the percentage of 
married at all ages lumped together became in 1930 lower than that 
for urban men.^® That this could be true despite the continued higher 
married rate at each specific age is due to a difference in age distri- 
bution. The country has a relatively small percentage of men at the 
ages of high marriage, and relatively more at the ages of 15 to 25. 
The high rates of youthful marriage among rural people, however, 
reflect village more than they do farm conditions. This was discov- 
ered through the 1930 census, which for the first time separated farm 
from non-farm rural population with respect to marriage statistics. 
Only at the later ages is farm marriage higher than non-farm rural 
marriage. 

P. W. Notestein has studied the difference between social classes 
as to the age of marriage. His samples consist of women of native 
white parentage, living at the time of the 1910 census with their 
husbands, who were also of native white parentage. Neither the 
women nor their husbands had been married more than once. Two 
samples having these qualifications were taken. One was urban, repre- 
senting 33 northern cities of populations from 1000 to 500,000. The 
other sample was rural, representing the unincorporated parts of 
74 counties adjoining these same cities. To eliminate certain errors 
Notestein confined his samples used in the final comparisons to those 


TABLE 9* 

Mean and Modal Age at Marriage of Wobibn According to 
Social Class of Husband 

Average age of women 
at marriage 


Social class of husband 


Mean Mode 

Total urban 22.4 20.5 

Professional 24.8 23.6 

Proprietary 23.3 21.7 

Clerks 22.9 21.3 

Skilled workers 21.8 19.6 

Semi-skilled workers 21.2 19.6 

Unskilled laborers 21.4 18.6 


Total rural 21.4 

Farm owners 22.3 

Farm renters 20.9 

Farm laborers 20.1 


19.2 

20.0 

19.0 

18.1 


Urban and rural combined 21.9 

•P. W. NotMifin. A)te at Marriaite and Sodal Clam. Amer. Jour. Bociol., 37, p. 40, 1931. Repro- 
duced by permiaaion. The sample consists of women of native white parentage who were under 40 yean 
of age at the time of their marriage, were married between April 16, 1900, and April 16. 1906, and were 
living with their huabanda at the oenaua of 1010. 
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women who had been married before the age of 40, and who had 
entered marriage not less than 5 nor more than 10 years previous 
to the census. 

His results are shown in Table 9. Notestein found that these Amer- 
ican women married considerably earlier than Englishwomen, in each 
social class respectively. The proportion of persons married under 
20 years of age is from 2.7 to 4.9 times as large as that for similar 
English classes. If we wish to adjust Notestein ^s percentage data to 
compare exactly with Table 10, we can do so by multiplying them 
each by 0.96, thus getting a percentage based upon all marriages 
under 50 instead of under 40. 


TABLE 10* 

Percentage op Wobjen Married before Age 50, about 1920, Who Entered 
Marriage at Given Ages 


Australia 

New Zealand 

England and Wales 

Sweden 

Germany (1925) 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

Hungary 

Bulgaria 

United States — Notestein samples, 1900-1905, adjusted to 
base of all marriages under 50 

Urban 

Rural 

United States — Philadelphia marriages 1931- , Bossard, 

adjusted to all marriages under 50 as base 

Women 

Men 


Under 20 

Under 25 

12.4 

54.6 

9.9 

51.8 

8.3 

53.7 

7.3 

47.9 

7.3 

53.5 

12,2 

53.7 

21.3 

60.6 

8.5 

66.5 

27.5 

67.3 

26.5 

74.4 


26.2 

69.5 

36.0 

75.3 


18.4 

66.9 

1.4 

42.0 


♦ Sourtxt: Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems, McGraw-Hill, 1930, p, 93: Notestein, op. dt. 
p. 30; Bosaard, Amer. Jour. Sociol. 38, p. 530. 


From Tables 10 to 13, we note that marriage tends to be late in 
Europe, but that even in countries like France and Italy it seems to 
be later than in the United States. We note also that there has been 
comparatively little change in this respect in Europe during the past 
fifty years. When we compare the countries which fought in the World 
War with those which did not, and compare 1911-1920 with the 
periods preceding and following, we gather the impression that neither 
the war nor the peace had much effect on these variables. We note, 
furthermore, that high percentages of marriage in early age seem to go 
with high percentages at later ages, and with a low average age of 
marriage. It would seem that the differences among regions and conn- 
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TABLE 11 ♦ 

Percentage of Women, 1920, Who were in a Married State, 
AT Specified Ages 



1&-19 

20-24 

40-44 

United States 

11.5 

50.8 

80.0 

Massachusetts 

4.8 

36.2 

72.3 

Kansas 

11.7 

53.8 

85.1 

North Carolina 

15.8 

56.7 

82.5 

Australia 

3.6 

33.1 

75.9 

New Zealand 

2.1 

30.4 

78.0 

England and Wales 

1.8 

27.0 

75.1 

Sweden 

1.1 

20.1 

69.5 

Germany 

1.2 

24.4 

77.6 

France 

5.5 


74.1 

Spain t 

4.0 

40.0 

78.2 

Italy 

3.7 

31.6 

76.9 

Bulgaria 

10.2 

63.3 

83.9 


* Adapted from Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems. McGraw Hill, 1930, p. 89. 
t Age groups in Spain are 16-20, 21-25, 41—15. 


TABLE 12* 

Average Age of Bachelors and Spinsters at Marriage 
England and 


Spinsters Wales France Italy Sweden United States 

1881-1890 24.59 23.26 26.77 

1891-1900 25.06 23.55 23.80t 26.84 

1901-1910 25.50 23.72 t 23.80 26.39 23. 4t 

1911-1920 25.78 23.67t 24.64 26.45 

1921- 25.52 24.33 26.59 

Bachelors 

1920 27.51 28.00 27.91 29.22 


♦ Soureea: Thompson, op. eil.. pp. 64 and 93. 

t For France, data are for 1906-1910 and 1911-1913, respectively; for Italy the data are for 1896- 
1900; for the United States the figure is taken from the unweighted average of Notestein's urban and 
rural sample married in 1900-190.5, which excludes those who married at over 40 years of age, tiiis 
figure being 21.9. This is then adjusted to 23.4 to allow for marriages at all ages. 

tries are differences in the whole iendency to marry and not merely 
in the age at which the average marriage takes place. 

Sociological writers are wont to ascribe these differences in the 
tendency to marry to ‘‘social and economic conditions/ ^ “ Conditions '' 
is perhaps a misleading word, because it suggests that the main causes 
are a complex of indirect, interactional influences from the material 
culture, the physical environment, the economic system, and so on. 
Perhaps the main causes lie in the family system itself, or in other 
words consist of definite family customs supported by cultural senti- 
ments (attitudes). For example, cultural sentiment throughout most 
of Europe decrees that marriages shall be made with the consent and 
often at the initiative of parents, and that a child cannot through 
marriage escape obligations to his parents. In the United States, on 
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the other hand^ cultural sentiment favors the romantic marriage of 
free choice. Just as, among the Todas (see Chapter VI), decided 
changes in “conditions’’ which would subculturally tend to promote 
monogamy, nevertheless failed to upset the ingrained family pattern 
of polyandry, so economic changes in Euro-American culture may be 
very slow to change our more fundamental family patterns. 

When we add to the American married in these tables the divorced, 
•who are more numerous than anywhere in Europe, we strengthen 
still further our impression that the United States is a much and an 
early married country. At the same time, we cannot jump from this 
to the conclusion that it is a too much married country. We may find 
reason in the following pages that its social maladjustments call for 
still more, and, of course, better, marriage. 

J. H. S. Bossard, studjdng all of the 13,449 marriage licenses granted in 
Philadelphia and neighboring counties during 1931, in which one or both 
parties were residents of Philadelphia, found the following results 


Percentage of All Marriage Licenses Men Women 

Under 20 1.4 18.0 

Under 25 41.2 65.6 

(adjusted by interpolation) 


These figures, adjusted to a base of ‘^marriages under 50” instead of “all mar- 
riages,” are shown in Table 10 for comparison with foreign countries. 
Bossard was particularly interested in finding the age difference between part- 
ners. In 10.1 per cent of all the marriages, the woman was the older; in 10.5 
per cent, both parties were of the same age (i.e., in whole years at last birth- 
day) ; in 79.4 per cent the man was the older. In two-thirds of these cases in 
which the man was older, the age difference was 5 years or less, their median 
difference being a little over 3 years. 

The United States census computes the median age at first mar- 
riage for the whole United States in 1930 as shown in Table 13. 

TABLE 13* 

Median Age at First Marriage, United States, 1930 

Male Female 


All classes 25.6 22.4 

Native white of native parentage 25.0 22.0 

Nativewhiteofforeignormixedparentage 27.3 23.9 

Foreign bom white 27.6 23.4 

Negro 23.3 20.6 


* From 15th CensuB of the United States, 1030, Population vol. 11, p. 838. 

The Sex Ratio Varies Greatly among Regions and Classes. — 

The sex ratio is the number of males in a population per 100 females. 
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The sex ratio at birth for the white population of the United States 
birth registration area (most of the country) in 1929 was 105.7. It had 
not diifered materially from this since 1915. Massachusetts figures 
going back to 1851 show a sex ratio at birth varying, for five-year 
periods, between the rather narrow limits of 104.8 and 106.7. The 
negro ratio has always been a little lower, standing at 103.8 in 1929. 
The various white nativity classes vary but little from the mean. 
The death rate of males is higher than that of females in infancy and 
at most later ages. As a result, the sex ratio becomes less with age, 
except that it increases temporarily in the twenties owing to male 
immigration. For persons of 80 and over it was 83.9 in 1930. For the 
population 15 years of age and over it was 105.0, and for the entire 
population, 102.5.^® 

In the United States the sex ratio does not decline with higher ages 
as much as it normally would, because we are a country of immigra- 
tion, and immigrants contain a large surplus of males. The sex ratio 
of immigrants into the United States stood around 150 from 1840 
to 1895, then it rose to about 230 during the heavy, industry-attracted 
immigration of the 1900 ’s, and since then has gradually fallen. Dur- 
ing the last few years, when immigration has consisted more largely 
of wives and other relatives of men already here, the sex ratio has 
fallen below 100. Our population still shows the effects of the large 
surpluses of males admitted during the past. But it is now showing 
the effects of reduced immigration, having fallen from an all-time 
high sex ratio of 106.0 in 1910 to 102.5 in 1930. However, the sex 
ratio of the native whites has also declined, because of upward changes 
in age distribution and because female mortality has been reduced 
faster than male during the past fifty years. 

Western Europe, being a region of emigration, shows, in general, 
low sex ratios. Some of these were made unusually low by the World 
War losses, but Table 14 will show that this is not the only cause. 

TABLE 14* 

Sex Ratios in Selected Countbies 

Sex ratios of whole population 



1880 

1920 

England and Wales 

94.8 

91.2 

Sweden 

94.2 

96.4 

Germany 

96.2 

93.7 

France 

99.6 

90.7 

Italy 

100.6 

97.3 

Bul^ria 


99.8 


* Adapted from Thompeon. op. oil., p. 65. 
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The American sex ratio is highest in the West (107.7 in 1930) and 
lowest in the Northeast (99.9 in 1930), partly because these regions 
have been, respectively, regions of immigration and emigration. The 
Western sex ratio has fallen from 278.9 where it stood in the pioneer 
days of 1850. The sex ratio varies with the type of community as 
shown in Table 15. 


TABLE 16 

Sex Ratios in Urban-Rubal Classes, United States 


Population class 1930 Sex ratio 

Farm r 111.0 

Non-farm rural 105,0 

Cities 2,500- 25,000 97.2 

Cities 25,000-100,000 96.3 

Cities 100,000-250,000 97.1 

Cities 250,000-500,000 95.6 

Cities 500,000 and over 100 . 5 


• Adapted from Thompson and Whclpton, Population Trends in the United States, McGraw-Hill* 
1033, p. 187. 

The Relation of Marriage Rate to Sex Ratio. — The generally 
higher percentages of now-married and once-married found among 
women is a necessary corollary of the fact that there is an excess of 
males in our total population, the sex ratio being 105 to 100 among 
the population of 15 and over (1930). Whichever sex has the larger 
numbers in a given community generally and quite naturally has the 
lower percentage living in a married state. Slight variations from 
this rule occur because some persons have their spouses outside of 
the community under study. It would seem, further, that the highest 
percentage of all persons who are married would be greatest where 
the sex ratio is 100 (that is, no excess of either sex). This assumption, 
however, does not follow necessarily from the earlier one, and is, 
moreover, shown by the facts to be false. On the contrary, the largest 
percentage of married persons is found where the sex ratio is about 
125 men to 100 women. How can this be true? 

It could not be true, of course, if all the members of the less numer- 
ous sex were to marry. But always there is a certain residue of unmar- 
ried among both sexes, no matter how much one preponderates. The 
facts indicate that where men are the less numerous sex, they do not 
take marital advantage of the situation as readily as do women where 
they are the less numerous. Ogburn has assembled the data regarding 
sex ratios and percentages of each sex married in 281 American cities 
of over 25,000 population in 1920. The sex ratios of these cities range 
from 62.5 to 167.5. If we arrange these cities in order from the most 
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highly female (62.5) to the most highly male, and proceed in order 
from one city to the next, we find, as might be expected, that the 
percentage of males who are unmarried (males not now in married 
state divided by all males over 15) becomes greater, and that the 
percentage of females who are unmarried becomes less, as shown in 
Figure 5, The two curves cross each other at a sex ratio of about 104. 
But the curve for the males rises only half as fast as the female 
curve falls. Never, in any single case, are the males less than 35 per 


Female Sexes Equal Male 
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Sex Ratio: Males per 100 Females, 15 years and over 


Fro. 5.* — Relation between Sex Ratio of City Popula- 
tions and Percentages Unmarried of Males, Females, and 
Both Sexes. 


cent or more than 47 per cent unmarried. But the females range from 
an extreme case of 24 per cent to one of 63 per cent unmarried. Be- 
cause of this differing behavior of the male and female curve, the 
curve representing both sexes together continues to fall after passing 
the point of equality, and reaches its lowest level at sex ratios from 
125 to 150. Only after males become so excessive as to outnumber 
the females three to two, does the percentage of total unmarried per- 
sons begin to rise again. 

• E. R. Groves and W. F. Ogbum, American Marriage and Family Relationships, 
Holt, 1928, pp. 195, 202. Reproduced by permission of Henry Holt and Company. 
The cases are 281 cities of over 25,000 population. The two small circles and two 
small crosses represent the most extreme single cases (cities) as regards unmarried 
men and unmarried women, respectively. 
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Various interpretations of this phenomenon are possible. One is 
that women are economically more dependent and therefore seek 
marriage more than do men, because in their case it satisfies economic 
as well as emotional needs. To test this theory Ogburn studied the 
effect of changing sex ratios upon the marriage percentages of negro 
women, who are economically much less dependent upon husbands 
than are w^hite women. He found the sex ratio slightly less effective 
upon their marriage behavior but only slightly so. This may mean 
merely that the differences between w^hites and negroes are not suf- 
ficient to overcome the general difference between the sexes in atti- 
tude toward marriage. Few women of a masculine community have 
anything to gain by holding out against the pressure to marry. But 
to the men of a feminine community the alternatives to marriage are 
relatively more tempting, more permissible. They need marry only at 
the behest of their own personal emotions; there is neither social 
nor economic pressure upon them to do so. Moreover, men in an 
excessively male community are more directly aggressive in seeking 
and competing for mates than are women in an excessively female 
community. In short, the main explanation may lie in the culturally 
prescribed roles of the sexes rather than in their biological charac- 
teristics or economic needs. Before any conclusion is accepted, how- 
ever, there should be a more thoroughgoing analysis of sex ratios by 
nativity classes and social classes. The effective sex ratios of our East- 
ern cities may be much lower than the apparent ratios, because many 
of the males are immigrants who are to a large extent culturally 
barred from marriage with native women. The high proportions of 
men remaining single in feminine communities may be due to an 
actual shortage of women in their social class. 

In Table 16 we give special attention to the 35-44 age group, because this 
group marks the end of the rapidly falling part of the curve of singleness. 
Most of those who have not married by this time never marry. Among these 
19 small cities we note, of course, the tendency for a high sex ratio to be asso- 
ciated with a preponderance of unmarried men over unmarried women, and 
vice versa. But we note that the percentage of men who remain bachelors near 
the age of 40 does not vary greatly from the countryw-ide figure of 14.3. The 
extremes are 10.3 and 20.4 for individual cities ; the four types of cities vary 
only from 12.7 to 14.7. But in the case of the women of this same age, all cities 
but two show greater spinsterhood than the country as a whole, and there is a 
much larger variation. Individual cities vary from 7.4 to 33.0, and the suburban 
cities average 22.7 per cent spinsterhood as against about 13.0 for the other 
types of cities and 10.0 for the national figure. It is striking that Brookline, 
which has the highest percentage of single women and the lowest sex ratio, at 
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TABLE 16* 

Marriagb and Sex Ratios in 19 Selected Cities of 30,000 to 70,000 Population 

IN 1930* 

Sex ratio Per emi single 



15-44 

35-44 

Males 

35-44 

Females 

35-44 

Northern and Western Cities 

Industrial 

Haverhill, Mass 

90.7 

95.3 

15.6 

16.2 

Passaic, N. J 

95.8 

105.5 

10.7 

10.6 

Joliet, ni 

101.9 

108.0 

20.4 

15.7 

Alameda, Cal 

96.3 

99.7 

12.2 

8.6 

Average 

96.2 

102.1 

14.7 

12.8 

Suburban 

Brookline, Mass 

63.0 

66.8 

18.5 


Montclair, N. J 

78.1 

81.3 

10.3 


Oak Park, ID 

72.0 

84.6 

10.4 


Pasadena, Cal 

85.8 

77.9 

14.6 


Average 

74.7 

77.6 

13.4 

22.7 

**IndependenV^ 

Pittsfield, Maas 

95.0 

90.7 

13.5 

15.8 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

94.1 

98.0 

13.6 

15.6 

Atlantic City, N. J 

88.3 

91.0 

19.6 

15.8 

Quincy, 111 

92.4 

93.7 

13.7 

15.6 

Pueblo, Colo 

127.7 

108.4 

17.3 

9.5 

Colorado Springs, Colo 

81.5 

81.2 

11.8 

15.6 

Fresno, Cal 

96.1 

102.9 

13.7 

7.4 

Average 

... . 96.4 

96.0 

14.7 

13.6 

Southern Cities 

Lynchburg, Va 

78.4 

80.7 

11.5 

16.1 

Roanoke, Va 

87.7 

98.7 

10.4 

9.6 

Charleston, S. C 

78 2 

87.0 

13.3 

12.5 

Columbia, S. C 

81.4 

91.2 

15.6 

13.7 

Average 

81.4 

89.4 

12.7 

13.0 

Entire United States, 1930 

100.4 

105.1 

14.3 

10.0 


* From an xmpublished study of census data by Eleanor Downing. Vassar College. The Independent 
cities were chosen for these qualihcationa: considerable distance from any larger city, considerable 
devotion to commercial funenons with no unusual specialisation on manufacturing. The Southern 
cities are also of this character. All the cities were selected without preliminary knowledge of their sex 
ratios. The average sex ratio of the independent cities without Pueblo is 91.2. 

tbe same time almost makes the high record for bachelors. A greater percentage 
of men remain bachelors in Brookline where they have a large surplus of 
women available, than in Pueblo where they are handicapped by a shortage of 
women in their own age class and a still greater shortage in younger age classes. 

Unbalanced Sex Ratios Cause Frustration among Women* — It 
would seem that women, whose marriage rate varies so much with 
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the demographic conditioiLs, must suffer more frustrations than men 
because of the difficulty of securing a mate. Or shall we say that 
women adapt themselves more readily, both to the married and the 
single state? We do not know how far the large surpluses of single 
women in our suburban and some other communities represent a 
selective migration to these places on the part of women who are 
relatively indifferent to marriage. It seems reasonable that the bulk 
of female residents of such communities must desire marriage as 
much as do women elsewhere. 

What is a person to do when he finds himself to be on the excess 
side of the marriage market ? If marriage alone be the goal, the thing 
to do is of course to migrate, geographically or socially. Many of the 
spinsters in their thirties in Eastern cities could easily achieve mar- 
riage were they to migrate to certain Western and industrial commu- 
nities where men are in excess. Pure black negro girls in Northern 
cities might return to the South. The surplus men of mining com- 
munities might migrate to suburbs where there are great surpluses of 
females. The reason why these simple adjustments are not made is 
not ignorance, but economic difficulty. Here, as at many other points 
in modern society, the wish for love has been placed in opposition 
to the economic need, which represents almost all the other wishes of 
the person. In our earlier society it was not thus. 

The probability of marriage for a given person who desires mar- 
riage may depend more upon the sex ratio in the class or group to 
which he belongs than upon the sex ratio in his entire community. 
Within each community are many social strata which do not mix 
socially, and between which marriage is rare. It is impossible to define 
such a social stratum exactly and hence to determine its sex ratio. 
There are always marginal persons who do not quite ‘‘belong,’’ but 
who nevertheless may be brought into one’s circle if there is suf- 
ficient motive. The desire to marry would seem to be a sufficiently 
strong motive to lead a person desiring it to extend his acquaintance 
into the border strata or into neighboring communities. One can 
marry outside his own class or community, but yet the statistics show 
that relatively few do so. 

Marriage Rates of College Graduates. — One of the best sidelights 
on this class phase of the mate-finding problem comes from the study 
of marriage among college graduates. Here we have a definable class 
of persons who can be followed up through their alumni secretaries, to 
the great joy of the statistician. While there is no perfect corre- 
lation of education with wealth or prestige, yet college graduates do 
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Sources: Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Population Vol. II, Chapter 
on Marital Condition. Unpublished data on alumnae of Sweet Briar College. B. 
Kenyon, Girl graduates ten years out, Scribners, 89: 640-643, June 1931. Roswell 
H. Johnson, Marriage and birth rates at Bryn Mawr, Eugenics, 2: 30, Sept., 1929. 
Mabel New’comer and Evelyn 8. Gibson, Vital statistics from Vassar College, Amer. 
Jour. Sociol., 29: pp. 430-442, 1924. Mabel Newcomer, Marriages and children of 
Vassar College alumnae, Vassar Quarterly, 16; pp. 98-101, May, 1931. Willystino 
Goodsell, Problems of the Family, Century, 1928, pp. 301-306 (referring to several 
original sources). 

Note: The small circles represent known data. The full-line curves are used to 
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roughly comprise the upper social stratum. Of course their numbers 
include more fully the members of the professions than they do the 
persons who owe their high status to business profits. 

The American college girl is in an unfavorable position in the 
securing of a husband. A great deal of publicity has been given to 
the fact that the woman college graduate is less likely to marry than 
is the average woman. Even in 1932, when the condition referred to 
had become much modified, a popular article charged the women ^s 
colleges with being ** spinster factories.’*^® 

Statistics bearing on this question are often presented in quite mis- 
leading ways. Thus, it is misleading to compare colleges as to the 
percentage of all alumnae married, because this gives no idea of 
how far the alumnae body consists of younger graduates who have 
not yet been exposed fully to marital opportunit 3 \ Again, Southern 
college women seem to marry at an earlier age than Northern. Fig- 
ure 6 shows the increase of married status with age and also shows 
that there has been a general increase in married status at all ages 
from the classes graduating about 1890 to the classes graduating 
about 1920. For comparison a curve is drawn showing the percentage 
of all native white women of each age in 1930 who were or had been 
married. This curve is not strictly comparable with the college 
alumnae curves because it represents several generations of women at 
one time, whereas those college figures which are shown as curves 
represent particular generations followed through several years. How- 
ever, it is clear that college 'women have not yet attained a marriage 
rate as high as that of the general population of women, of whom 
about 89 per cent have married by the age of 40. The difference 
between the different regions and institutions is not as great as usu- 
ally thought. A more careful examination of figures for particular 
colleges and particular decades or half-decades indicates that the 
change with time has been more important than the variation among 
institutions. 

In making the simpler comparisons, the soundest method is to con- 


smooth the data where several points on a curve are known ; the broken lines repre- 
sent estimated interpolations between two known points; the dotted lines are used 
merely to indicate the probable direction of a curve wdiere only one point is known. 
This probable direction is assumed to be similar to the direction of the general 
marriage curve of native white w'oinen at the same age. This general curve is not 
logically comparable with the other curves, since it represents many generations at 
one time, while the other curves each represent a given generation followed through 
a period of time. A logically comparable curve for the native white women, would, 
however, not be substantially different in form or location. The figures after the 
names of colleges represent dates of graduation. 
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sider only the women of about 35 years of age and over, or, in other 
words, those at least 15 years out of college. In 1918, IVIiss Van Kleeck 
and others found the combined marriage rate for eight Northeastern 
women’s colleges plus Cornell women to be 51 per cent for graduates 
of 15 years or more standing.^® In 1916, the women graduates of 11 
years standing of Ohio State were 54.0 per cent married; of the 
University of Wisconsin, 51.8 per cent; of the University of Illinois, 
54 per cent; of Oberlin, 65.2 per cent; of Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, 67.6 per cent ; of Iowa State College, 72.7 per cent.^^ Thus, while 
the marriage rate was apparently higher in agricultural colleges and 
smaller co-educational institutions, in the large state universities it 
was practically the same as in the Eastern women’s colleges. Harper 
found considerably higher rates for Southern women’s colleges. In 
1926, about 61 per cent of aU graduates of Agnes Scott, Georgia 
State College for Women, and Florida State College for Women, 
were married.^^ If Harper had limited his study to those 15 years 
out of college, he would have found a still higher rate. On the other 
hand, his study was made a decade later than those previously men- 
tioned, and conditions throughout the country have changed during 
that period. Figure 6 shows very little difference between the Vassar 
and Sweet Briar rates for classes around 1930, but suggests that the 
Sweet Briar graduates marry earlier, as Harper says is true of the 
Southern college women in general, and also that before the last 
decade the Sweet Briar rates were considerably higher than any of 
the Northern rates. 

There is some scant evidence to the effect that marriage rates 
among college women of classes before 1890 were higher than those 
of the 90 ’s, in other words, that the same historic cycle which we 
have noted for marriage in general applied also to college women. 
Thus, Banker gives the following percentages of graduates of Syra- 
cuse University as married in 1917 


Classes 

Women 

Men 

1862-1871 

87 

87 

1872-1881 

81 

90 

1882-1891 

66 

84 

1892-1901 

48 

73 


The last group of classes was from 16 to 25 years out of college and 
hence sufficiently aged to show almost its final marriage rate. It would 
seem that the low marriage tendency of the generation bom about 
1870-1880 affected even the college men. 

College men show higher marriage rates than college women, but 
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generally less than those of men at large. In addition to the Syracuse 
figures, the following data on men are illustrative 

Time of Years out Percent 


Classes study of college married 

Stanford 

1802-1900 1917 17-25 73.2 

Harvard 

1890-1901 1927 20-28 81 

Elarvard 

-1907 1917 10 or more 74 

Yale 

-1907 1917 10 or more 78 

Harvard 

about 1905-1918 1928 10-20 73.8 


Do college women marry less than non-college women of the same 
social stratum? A study of 1000 women in the 1929 Who*s Who in 
America yields the figures shown in Table 17. 

TABLE 17* 


Mabriage and College Education among 1000 Women in WWs 
Who in America, 1929 



Per cent 

Per cent who are 

Profession 

married 

college graduates 

Physicians 

38.0 

100.0 

Lawyers 

50.0 

100.0 

Librarians 

22.2 

85.2 

Educators 

35.8 

76.1 

Missionaries 

54.5 

72.7 

Scientific women 

48.6 

70.3 

Miscellaneous 

60.0 

70.0 

Journalists 

55.8 

60.5 

Social workers 

75.0 

54.7 

Politicians 

68.7 

50.0 

Authors 

59.9 

46.6 

Artists 

51.0 

20.0 

Musicians 

67.1 

19.7 

Actresses 

64.2 

19.4 


* Adaptud from Bertha B. Tharp, Relation of education to the succesB of eminent women. Scientifio 
Monthly, Aucust, 1933, pp. 134-1^. 

It is apparent that type of occupation as well as degree of edu- 
cation influences the marriage chances of an educated woman. Library 
work and teaching, for example, probably do not involve more years 
spent in education than do the law and social work, yet the marriage 
chances of the two former groups are much lower than those of the 
latter. The women physicians may owe their low marriage rates to 
the time required for training, or to the type of relation to the 
opposite sex which is involved. It is interesting that nurses show 
much higher marriage rates than women physicians. 
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Do Men Tend to Many Below their Social Status? — Since col- 
lege men marry more than do college women, and since there are 
also more of them, it follows that many more college men marry 
non-college wives than college wives marry non-college husbands. (In 
1931 about 75,000 men and 48,000 women received baccalaureate 
degrees.) This is merely suggestive of the generally believed tend- 
ency of men to marry downward in the social and educational scale. 
This tendency would seem to leave an unmarried residue on the upper 
rungs of the female social ladder, and on the lower rungs of the male 
ladder. In other words, bachelors of 40 and over are presumably of 
a lower average socio-economic-educational status than are spinsters 
of 40 and over. 

Unfortunately there is no very accurate evidence for this generali- 
zation, though it seems to be supported by general observ^ation. There 
is statistical evidence for it in the case of college graduates. It is 
vaguely indicated by the fact that spinsters tend to be concentrated 
in suburban communities with their greater wealth and prestige, 
while the bachelors of the country tend to be concentrated on farms, 
in mining and lumbering regions, and industrial cities. A very indi- 
rect indication (and perhaps a cause) is our greater sentimental 
objection to a marriage between a woman of high status and a man 
of low status than to a marriage in which these roles are reversed. 
There is glamour in the story of a prince’s choice of a milkmaid, but 
much less dramatic capital has been made out of the princess’ interest 
in the common sailor or stable hand. Whenever she does give her love 
to such a lowly male, he must later turn out to be a nobleman in 
disguise. Andersen tells a fah^jr tale, indeed, of a princess who offers 
her kisses to a swineherd, not knowing that he is really a prince. But 
it turns out that she is merely selling them for a coveted musical toy 
which he possesses, much to his contempt and that of the reader. 
This love-rank pattern is related to the cultural patterns regulating 
initiative in social interaction. The man must take initiative in love. 
But the lower in rank of any two persons must not take initiative. 
Hence, not much can be done unless the male is also higher in rank. 
Related also is the cultural sentiment that values woman for her 
beauty but man for some kind of power. Beauty, according to popular 
ideology, is independent of rank, whereas the qualities most desirable 
in a man are related to rank. 

Why Persons Fail to Marry. — ^Hausheer and Moseley questioned 
65 unmarried women and 55 unmarried men. Business and profes- 
sional women gave the desire for a career as the major reason for 
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their spinsterhood. Female clerks and domestics gave, as major rea- 
sons, social obstacles such as lack of contacts. The main reasons given 
by the men were economic, but they also mentioned social factors 
such as lack of time to attend social functions, inability to meet the 
right kind of girl, shyness, or disapproval of modern conditions and 
of the women of their acquaintance. Seventy per cent of all judged 
that it was difficult to meet young people of their own age and oppo- 
site sex in their community. The younger persons of both sexes 
mentioned desire for a good time, belief in free love or trial marriage 
as reasons for remaining single. Office girls and clerks were incon- 
sistent and idealistic in the qualities they desired in a husband, 
usually stipulating money and college education. Professional and 
business women desired, rather, common interests and common cul- 
tural background. Male salesmen and clerks desired good looks and 
style in a wife, while professional and business men stressed per- 
sonality and native ability.^® 

Popenoe had 100 educated women rank women’s occupations ac- 
cording to their degree of marriageability. The average ranking 
according to these 100 opinions was; secretarial, drama, book-keeping, 
stenography, journalism, selling, hostess, buyer, nurse, lawyer, 
teacher, dietitian, librarian, social worker, physician. In a study of 
Wisconsin teachers, high school teachers of home economics were 
found to have the highest marriage rate, general elementary school 
teachers the next, and general high school teachers the lowest.^"^ 

Eleanor Wembridge has dramatized the situation in an article 
“Why Jennie Gets her Man.” Why does the educated girl so often 
fail to get a husband while the less educated more often succeeds? 
Because, Mrs. Wembridge suggests, the less educated goes in her work 
and play to the places where there is a surplus of men, while the 
educated girl places herself in a social environment where there is a 
plethora of women.^® However, the educated girl has a greater num- 
ber of desires other than marriage, and she often voluntarily chooses 
these other advantages in spite of their association with poor marital 
chances. 

The Difficulties of Making Contacts. — A woman’s chances of 
marriage are affected, of course, by the amount of contact with men 
she has in her daily life. The type of contacts may, however, be 
more important than their number. 

Miss Frances Mitchell ascertained by questionnaire how married 
Vassar alumnae had met their husbands. She selected three groups, 
graduated during the periods 1869-1881, 1904-1909, and 1925-1931, 
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She secured from these groups 50, 48, and 46 replies respectively. 
Table 18 shows her more important results. 

TABLE 18* 

Percentages op Married Vassar Alumnae Who Met Their Husbands under 
Given Circumstances 


Average of 

Classes 

Classes 

Classes 


3 groups 

1869-81 

1904-09 

1925-31 

Church work 

7 

14 

4 

2 

Work or study 

Met in childhood with continuing friend- 

11 

10 

10 

13 

ship 

Introduced through mutual friends or 

26 

28 

27 

24 

social events 

55 

46 

58 

60 


— 


— 

— 

Percentage having same address for 
the girl and her family at the time she 

99 

98 

99 

99 

met her future husband 

73 

80 

77 

61 


* Unpublished study by Frances Mitchell, Vassar College. 

The remarkable fact here is that very few of these women met 
their husbands in professional or occupational situations, and that 
this percentage has not materially increased since the 1870^8, despite 
the changes which have taken place since then in women’s role and 
their occupational contacts with men. It is significant also that 
whereas 28 per cent of the older group “grew up” in the acquaint- 
ance of their future husbands, this tendency has not materially 
decreased, despite the fact that the tendency of the girl to live away 
from her parents has increased. As a popular feature article puts the 
case, women’s jobs are not the road to the altar, even today. However, 
similar studies at other kinds of institutions might show different 
results. 

Doubtless, in most women’s occupations, the actual number of con- 
tacts with the opposite sex is large. Certain of our cultural attitudes, 
however, inhibit the development of sex attraction and love in sit- 
uations centered about work. These attitudes do not function equally 
in all work situations. We expect more love affairs to develop, for 
example, between business men and their stenographers, than between 
men school principals and their women teachers, because of differences 
in the mores in these situations. However, we lack statistics on this 
point, and it is not at all certain that the weaker social censorship 
of the contacts of young men and women in the business office actu- 
ally leads to a greater frequency of marriage following such contacts. 
Custom may, even, favor certain recreational contacts, as in the case 
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of business men and their women co-workers, without favoring the 
type of attitude which leads to marriage. The old tradition that a 
man should marry a woman of a different class from the woman 
who would work in his oflSce, store, or laboratory, is not entirely dead, 
although it is doubtless passing. 

On the other hand, social gatherings apart from occupational life, 
surrounded by a certain atmosphere of esthetic gaiety, and free from 
‘‘shop*’ talk, are traditionally match-making situations. The unat- 
tached young person at such a gathering is set by culture in an atti- 
tude of mate-seeking, and is unusually receptive to the charms of the 
opposite sex, while he goes to extra trouble to make himself unusually 
attractive. 

Obstacles to Contact in Co-Educational Colleges. — There is a 
certain inhibiting factor even in many co-educational colleges. 

This factor is especially prominent in state universities with a vigorous fra- 
ternity culture and social stratification. Such institutions are attended by stu- 
dents from an unusually wide range on the social scale ; there is a tendency to 
protect one’s social ranking in college through a certain snobbishness, and there 
is also a great drive toward social climbing. Fraternities are important agencies 
in this struggle for prestige. The fraternities and sororities apply considerable 
social pressure to the “dating” of their members. One gets merits, whether 
formally recorded or not, for dating with a co-ed of a high-ranking fraternity, 
demerits for associating with a non-fraternity person. The net result of this 
competition might seem to be to match each person with one of fairly equal 
rank, as happens in society in general. But there is another result. It is to 
discourage matching altogether among the lower ranks. The fire of competitive 
dating bums hot at the top, smoulders at the bottom. The low-ranking student 
often has more to gain by abstaining from dating than from dating with a 
person of his own rank. He may possibly climb higher in the social scale 
through individual achievements, but his chances of so doing would be hin- 
dered if he were to identify himself with the plebeians by openly appearing 
with a plebeian of opposite sex. 

Thus the satisfaction of the wish for response, an important value 
of co-education, is defeated by the wish for superiority, to which all 
other objectives are prostituted. 

Higher Education and Marriage of Women Are Becoming 
More Compatible. — ^Much has been written about the unfitting of 
girls for marriage by higher education. There is both truth and error 
in this simple explanation. One important factor which cannot be 
measured is the tendency of college to select those girls who are less 
likely to attract men. It is possible that the women’s colleges during 
the last century, when it was unusual for women to attend college. 
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did exert such a selective influence. Many women doubtless developed 
intellectual interests partly as a compensation for a lesser degree of 
personal attractiveness. Others developed intellectual interests from 
other causes and as a consequence lost, or failed to develop, certain 
traits attractive to the men of those days. Among other things they 
lost a certain docile stupidity which made many of their less educated 
sisters attractive to men. No doubt many cultivated needless poses 
and manners which suggested intellectuality and which repelled many 
men. 

But in any case the modem college girls constitute a more numer- 
ous class and also a class which is nearer to the average female in 
those external traits upon which ‘‘attractiveness’’ seems to depend. 
At the same time, men are probably less afraid than they were of 
“intellectual superiority’’ in their wives. The unmarriageable girl 
graduate is coming to be a problem of the past. 

3. THE PROBLEM OF SELECTING PARTNERS 

The generally important fact is that our society contains many 
groups and classes in which there is a poor balance of the sexes, in 
consequence of which many persons greatly desiring marriage, and 
well fitted for marriage, are deprived of it. On the other hand are 
many persons ill fitted for marriage or relatively indifferent to it, 
who have nevertheles.s entered it because of its ease of attainment in 
the social situation in which they happened to be placed. 

Individuation Has Increased the Difficulty, — But this malad- 
justment is accentuated by another difficulty, namely, the greater 
differentiation of personality as among individuals, quite regardless 
of the social cla,sses to which they belong. 

Superficially it might seem that, with the greater freedom and 
mobility of the individual, it might be ea.sier for the young man or 
woman to find a suitable marriage partner. Actually, it is probably 
more difficult. In the older rural societies of America and Europe, 
there was a certain degree of uniformity of attitudes and tastes 
among the marriageable young people of a community. Even if one^s 
mate were selected by one’s parents, this person could be counted 
on to be a more or less standardized product of the community 
culture, similar to oneself in those matters which were of importance 
to marital harmony. It really did not make so much difference as 
now, whom one married. Where there was an incompatibility of atti- 
tudes, it was handled more easily than now. Rights and duties were 
definite and well understood. The man w^as understood to be the 
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master of the family in certain major respects, and it was not so 
difficult for the woman to submit her own will to his when every 
other woman was doing the same and nobody thought of doing other- 
wise. Again, selection of mates by parents is not particularly a source 
of frustration and suffering in a culture where individualism is gen- 
erally lacking. 

With modern individualism, the demands which prospective mates 
make upon each other may not be greater in total quantity, but they 
are more specific and unique. More and more the question becomes: 
will this person help me to develop my own life and personality, 
according to my ideals, or will he or she prove a stumbling-block? 

Personalities are far from completely formed at the age when 
marriage is most frequent, and most desirable on biological grounds. 
The young person in his twenties may find a certain partner quite 
suitable, but ten years later his needs and desires may have so changed 
that the former compatibility has become a serious incompatibility. 

The Machinery of Selection Has Lagged. — ^Many community 
leaders are aware of this problem of finding mates and attempt to 
solve it by increasing the traditional machinery for its solution: 
social gatherings and personal mediation. Churches recognize these 
needs and sometimes intensify their program of young people’s 
gatherings, with greater leniency toward dancing and popular modes 
of recreation. Some persons attempt to perform the old European and 
Asiatic office of match-maker, without, of course, giving to their 
purpose that explicit verbalization which in our culture would defeat 
the purpose. Privately, however, they pride themselves upon their 
success in bringing together suitable young people and giving them 
a start toward the altar. In the wealthy classes of American society, 
as well as in some immigrant groups, this function becomes obvious 
and even organized. A society leader, for example, is reported to 
keep a careful index of eligible unmarried men who may be invited 
to social events. Thus she helps solve a very real problem which faces 
the upper-class young women and their parents. Such leaders also 
develop skill in choosing whom they shall introduce to whom. 

Yet there has been no improvement in mate-finding devices com- 
parable to the great increase in individualism. There is a serious 
cultural lag. 

Popenoe suggests as further remedies that we (1) awaken society 
to the need for more contacts, (2) develop more pleasing personality 
traits in children, (3) place increased emphasis upon leisure and the 
balanced life. He thinks there could be a greater development of 
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extra-curricular activities, of church, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. social 
gatherings for both sexes, and of bi-sexual professional clubs. Despite 
the many contacts of popular high school students, the majority of 
the students complain that there is not enough social life.^® 

The Direct Solutions Are Resisted by Cultural Taboos. — In 
order to solve the problem of marriage so well through wise mating 
that post-marital solutions would be little needed, we need measures 
of a more radical and thoroughgoing character. Two revolutionary 
patterns are needed: the organization of the marriage “market,** and 
bi-sexual initiative in courtship. 

(1) Organization of the Marriage Market. — The very use of this 
phrase brings to light a powerful prejudice. We resent the association 
of the idea of a market with ideas of love and marriage. This is a 
powerful sentiment whose existence we must recognize, but it is hardly 
a rational one. A market, while associated mainly with economic 
processes, represents a broader principle. The principles of demand 
and supply apply not only to economic goods and services but to all 
kinds of opportunities and situations wanted by individual men and 
women. In the case of marriage the total demand and supply are 
approximately equal within any community or group where the sex 
ratio is near 100, and the desire for marriage is approximately equal 
in the two sexes. But in order that demand may meet supply there 
must be a market, which in essence means a centralization of informO'- 
tion concerning unsatisfied wants and the opportunities for their 
satisfaction. The more centralized a market, the more efficient is its 
operation and the less there is of unsatisfied demand and of left- 
over supply. 

Were there no cultural resistance in that direction, the natural solution would 
be organized bureaus of information, not concerning marriage, but concern- 
ing individuals. Each bureau would cover a population large enough to repre- 
sent all types of personality as regards intelligence, occupational interests, 
recreational interests, and love attitudes. Each available person would doubt- 
less be registered in a much-despised card index, because, sad to say, card in- 
dexes have been found to be the most effective device for using such informa- 
tion. The several bureaus would be chained together like chain stores or federal 
emplo}mient bureaus so that an unusual type of demand which could not be 
supplied in the home bureau might be transmitted to some other bureau more 
likely to possess the appropriate personality. 

Such bureaus might perform the broader function of bringing together per- 
sons for friendship, irrespective of marriage desires, and of the same as well 
as of opposite sex. A ^^Bureau of Personal Acquaintance” might encounter less 
cultural prejudice than a ^^Marriage Bureau.** It would also promote a new 
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type of wish-satisfaction which heretofore has played a small role in onr cul- 
ture, namely, the satisfaction of the wish for new experience through new and 
varied personal acquaintance. 

This proposition sounds highly fantastic and impractical. Our ridi- 
cule of the idea reveals an ingrained cultural taboo of which we have 
been less conscious than we have been of the taboos against trial 
marriage and sex outside of marriage. Yet this proposed institution, 
or some other performing the same function, should logically be ac- 
cepted by those who think that the marriage problem can be solved 
by ‘‘proper mating’* alone, to the exclusion of other solutions.* 

A Wider Range of Intimate Acquaintance Is Needed. — No mat- 
ter how wide may be the range of speaking acquaintance, satisfactory 
matching of personalities is not possible without some means of more 
intimate acquaintance. These means are dependent upon the customs 
of conversation and social intercourse. The cut-in dance, for example, 
may permit a greater variety of contacts during an evening, but the 
brief time spent with each partner and the superficial and stereotyped 
conversation give little opportunity for a person to decide even 
whether it is desirable to renew the contact. It takes time to get 
acquainted. Is there any way of shortening this time? 

In general, social informality aids in the process of getting ac- 
quainted. Not hindered by a rigid ritual of approach, two young 
persons may “come to the point” with greater speed, that is, to a 
discussion of their personal interests, enthusiasms, and dislikes, and 
to what they like in each other’s personality. Recent changes in 
social convention have doubtless contributed to this more rapid ac- 
quaintance. But still more effective measures are needed to bring an 
adequate adjustment. 

(2) Bisexual Initiative in Courtship. — related requirement for 
better mate-selecting machinery is that initiative be taken by both 
sexes. Women, who in finding mates have been much more at the 
mercy of social circumstances, need to be permitted a more direct 
initiative in courtship. Yet such a change seems to transgress one of 
our most fundamental culture patterns. Many well-educated young 
women, intelligent about marriage and knowing definitely what they 
want, despair of any improvement in mate selection because they feel 

* Since this was written there has appeared an announcement of a **date’’- 
booking bureau started by students at Brooklyn College. It is planned to register 
each applicant in a card index, indicating his or her personal characterisrics and 
subjects of conversational interest. The purpose is to bring together young men 
and young women who otherwise might not be able to make each other’s acquaint- 
ance. ” New York Times, May 3, 1934, p. 21. 
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helpless in the passive role which they must play, in order to attain 
any success whatsoever. If and when a girl receives attention from 
several men she has power and may truly do the choosing. But if she 
has been unsuccessful in the preliminary stage of attracting attention, 
she has no opportunity to use her skill and knowledge. When a man 
desires love or marriage, he can at least begin immediately to do 
something about it. He may be unsuccessful, but he can always keep 
on trying, and this constantly active policy spares him the very seri- 
ous type of frustration to which w^omen are subject. The woman 
must pursue her goal through the method of setting traps and lying 
in wait, while the man pursues his by active search and chase. The 
woman’s method, from what we know of psychiatry, would seem to 
cause a greater volume of suffering and of neurotic maladjustments, 
even though her probability of eventual success (in the whole popu- 
lation by the age of forty) is 90 per cent as against the man’s 86 
per cent. 

Actually, more initiative seems to be taken by women today than 
formerly. The old pattern is not directly violated but evaded. Fortu- 
nately the older culture provides certain forms through which the 
woman may take initiative, such as the invitation to dinner at home. 
Young women join together to rent an apartment which may be called 
home, or to arrange a social gathering to which they may invite the 
desired men. Under such circumstances they may escape both the 
charge of ‘‘chasing after men” and also the supervision of the older 
generation. Many women possess automobiles which they may request 
men to drive for them, or they may have important duties in which 
they may request male escort. It is by such indirect approaches that 
the much-needed equality of initiative in courtship will probably 
come about. 


4. MARRIAGE LEGISLATION 

Marriage Legislation Has Been Largely a Negative Solution. — 

Society has attempted to solve the problem of mate selection in ways 
less visionary than those we have discus.sed in the preceding pages. 
It has, indeed, used legislation toward this end. But these efforts of 
legislators and other “practical” men have been negative rather than 
positive. They have been efforts to prevent unwise marriages rather 
than to facilitate intelligent courtship and wise choice. 

It is well recognized that restrictive marriage laws are weak instru- 
ments because many people can and will arrange their love life and 
even prolonged living together without beneht of clergy. Neverthe- 
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less the social advantages of formal marriage are still so great that 
certain limited results can be achieved through marriage legislation. 

The Legal Nature of Marriage. — ^Let us look into the underlying 
legal patterns of marriage as it is today. It is often referred to as a 
contract between two persons. This is misleading. The parties may 
make a contract to enter the state of marriage, and financial damages 
may be secured by the loyal party against the one who refuses to go 
through with the ceremony. But if the parties actually marry, their 
relations thereafter are relations of status and not of contract. That 
is to say, their rights, duties, are now standardized by law and cus- 
tom, uniform for all couples. The contract that binds them is like the 
printed ^^form contracts’* often used in business, but w’ithout any 
amendments typed or written beneath. In drawing up this uniform 
code the individuals concerned have had no part. They might agree 
in writing that in their marriage the husband need not support the 
wife, or that they would recognize incompatibility but not adultery 
as a ground for divorce. But such special agreements would be unen- 
forceable; their local judge would treat their marriage as he would 
all other marriages in his jurisdiction, without regard to special 
private agreements. 

The status known as Christian, Euro- American marriage has come 
down to us, with some modifications, from the medieval church. In 
those ages the church gradually took over the control of marriage 
from the civil authorities, w^hich had held such control in ancient 
Rome. It embodied the rules of marriage in its “Canon Law.” With 
the Reformation, the church lost its ultimate control in much of 
Northern Europe, although it retained a large practical control 
enforceable through local public opinion and the power of dismissal 
from the churcli. In some Catholic countries, such as Austria and 
Poland, the state still, in effect, rubber-stamps the laws of the church 
as far as the members of that church are concerned, and requires no 
“license” or ceremony other than what the church itself provides. 
In France, on the other hand, the state has taken complete control, 
so that a couple cannot be married at all except by a state officer, 
the religious ceremony being an optional superfluity. It is interesting 
that England, which broke from the Catholic Church in earlier days, 
when some church was considered necessary to the individual, still 
gives the Church of England much of the authority formerly held 
by the Church of Rome. No government license or permit is required 
for a Church of England marriage, although civil officers grant 
licenses and perform ceremonies for persons who wish to marry out- 
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side of church auspices. Also there existed in England the ‘‘common 
law’’ marriage, 'which under certain conditions treated a couple as 
legally married even if there had been no civil or religious ceremony 
or permit. The conditions were either: (a) that they had mutually 
agreed that they were married (per verha de praesenti), or (h) that 
they had agreed that they would be married (verha de future), and 
then followed this by actual cohabitation. Of course it was easy to 
prove the existence of such agreements if both parties wanted to do 
so. The difficulties arose when they came later into disagreement as 
to the continuance of their relationship. If one party could prove 
that the prescribed conditions of agreement had existed, then the 
party wishing to break the relation was held as he would be by legal 
ceremony, and even a subsequent ceremonial marriage of his could 
be held bigamous and void and its offspring illegitimate. 

In 1932 much publicity was given to a New York ease in which a woman, 
who had been presumed to be the mistress of a deceased man of wealth, proved 
that she was his common law wife, and thus secured her right to half of his 
estate. Ex-mayor O’Brien, who was then Surrogate Judge in New York City, 
wrote the decision. On one occasion, testimony proved, tlie couple had appeared 
together in public with the woman wearing a new wedding ring, and met a 
third party who, remarking upon the ring, was told ^*we are doubly married 
now.’’ This statement the judge found to constitute sufficient verba de praesenti, 
and since it was followed by actual cohabitation, the couple were judged to 
have had full married status. They did not have a ceremonial marriage, and 
could not have done so without risking bigamy prosecution, because the man 
had been divorced by a former wife under the New York law which forbids 
remarriage by the defendant.^® 

While England herself abolished common law marriage in 1753, 
requiring then an Anglican Church ceremony for every marriage, 
except in the case of Quakers and Jews and later admitting a civil 
ceremony as alternative, most of the American colonies had already 
inherited common law marriage, and in 1932 twenty-four American 
states including New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio still 
retained it. In 1933 New York State abolished it. 

New England, on the other hand, has no common law marriage 
in her history or traditions, and in general gives unusually strict 
control of marriage to her civil authorities. There the Puritan reac- 
tion against the Church of England outlawed at the very outset both 
the religious authority over marriage and also the common law mar- 
riage, and regarded marriage as a status to be granted to individuals 
exclusively by the civil government. Until 1686 there were no religious 
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marriage ceremonies in New England. Since then, the custom has 
become similar to that in the other states. Namely, the state grants 
the permissive certificate, and the minister may, and in most cases 
does, perform the ceremony. In so doing he is regarded as an officer 
of the state; he may not perform marriages without a clergyman's 
license, which holds good, of course, only in the state granting the 
license. 

The term marriage ** license" comes from the days when a bishop 
could grant special permission to a lower clergyman to perform a 
given marriage without the previous publication of the harms, which 
was generally required. The license is now a permit* granted by the 
state rather than by higher church authorities, and it is a standard 
requirement rather than a permit for a special privilege. 

About one-fourth of all marriages in the United States are esti- 
mated to be performed by civil officers.®^ A study at the University 
of Minnesota showed, however, that clergymen performed at least 95 
per cent of the marriages in a rural sample of the past generation.®^ 

American Marriage Laws Tend toward Increasing Stringency. 
— Beginning in 1897, except for the much earlier action of Maine in 
1858, the states have been enacting new laws requiring a period of 
waiting between the announcement of intention to marry and the 
actual performance of the marriage. There are two types of law, one 
granting the license upon application but forbidding the ceremony 
until after a specified time, the other witholding the certificate itself 
until after the time has elapsed. The latter type, which is followed 
in most of the New England States, is more effective since it prevents 
evasion by a misdating over the signature of the officer who performs 
the marriage. The most commonly prescribed waiting period is five 
days; but many states have less.®® These laws re-establish through 
governmental procedure a principle which was formerly embodied in 
the ecclesiastical banns. In New England, until 1850, the town govern- 
ments were obliged to publish all marriage intentions. Mere publica- 
tion of intention today proves an ineffective control, since nobody in 
the public may care to investigate or complain; the new laws in 
theory place the responsibility of investigation upon the government 
officials. France still publishes civil banns. 

“The purpose of these laws," says Groves, “is to prevent illegal 
marriage, to discourage the marriage of non-residents of the state, 
and to give those who are marrying hastily and impulsively time to 
ponder before making the final decision."* 

* Ernest B. Groves, Marriage, Holt, 1933, p. 175. 
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The marriage license is commonly obtained from the town or city 
clerk of the place where the marriage is to take place. The states vary 
in procedure. To note extremes, Maine has 626 officers who are em- 
powered to issue marriage licenses, New Jersey has 578, while Cali- 
fornia has 63, Rhode Island 39, and Maryland 25. In some states and 
Canadian provinces notaries may issue licenses. In Toronto it was 
found that four-fifths of the notaries empowered to issue licenses were 
jewelers. 

In American states, the most common age requirement for marriage 
without consent of parents is 21 for men and 18 for women. With 
consent of parents, the most common requirement is 18 for boys and 
16 for girls, but several states place lower limits. In two states, pre- 
sumably, the old English common law provision holds which permit a 
boy of 14 and a girl of 12 to marry with parental consent. 

There is a trend toward raising the legal minimum age of mar- 
riage, but it is very gradual and much resisted. Much of the resistance 
is due to the attitude that a young girl who has become pregnant 
should not be forced to bear her child illegitimately.®^ Resistance is 
also due to the fear that higher age requirements would cause a 
larger volume of premarital sex relations. 

The age requirements of marriage are frequently violated because 
the law allows the license issuer to take the sworn statement of the 
parties without compulsory investigation, or does not require the 
presence of both parties at the issuing office. In some cases license 
issuers have taken the statement of parents over the telephone, or of 
persons who merely pretended to be parents. The trend is toward the 
requirement of more adequate proof. 

There is also a trend toward raising the age of consent, that is, the 
age at which a girl may voluntarily give herself to sexual intercourse 
without causing the man to be guilty of rape. 

Most states forbid marriage to insane persons and idiots, but it is 
impossible to detect and eliminate all such cases without a thorough 
examination, which the law seldom requires. North Carolina and 
North Dakota have taken a forward step by requiring of every one a 
medical certificate of freedom from tuberculosis in the infectious 
stages (modified in North Carolina in 1933). In 1926 New York State 
added to its requirements a statement by the applicants that they are 
free from venereal disease. Several other states have this requirement. 
Wisconsin, Alabama, Louisiana, North Dakota, Oregon, and Wyoming 
have adopted a more effective measure, requiring that the man pre- 
sent a medical certificate of freedom from venereal disease. But even 
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this fails to control the situation entirely, for the medical examina- 
tions are often superficial, some consisting merely in the doctor ^s 
asking the patient a few questions. 

Marriage between relatives closer than first cousin are almost 
everywhere forbidden. Some states forbid marriages of first cousins, 
some of second cousins, some of certain classes of in-law relatives. 

In the South, marriage between a white and a person of any ap- 
preciable degree of black blood is forbidden. The tendency is toward 
the tightening of this provision. Virginia, which had formerly defined 
the negro as a person with one-sixteenth of negro blood, now defines 
him as one having any trace whatsoever of negro- blood, and has 
instituted a system of personal certificates for the more careful en- 
forcement of the law. 

Not all the bars to securing a marriage license, however, cause a 
marriage to be null and void if by chance the law is evaded and the 
ceremony actually occurs. This is true of some age requirements, for 
example. A person may be forbidden to marry because of his age, yet 
if he does so, the marriage may be binding. Marriages solemnized by 
unauthorized persons, or by evading certain other technical require- 
ments, may nevertheless be legally binding. Such are matters of court 
decision. 

Bigamous marriage is everywhere in the United States forbidden, 
and is legally null and void even if the marriage ceremony is per- 
formed. States vary in the measures taken to prevent bigamy, some 
requiring the divorce certificate to be filed by a person who was 
previously married and divorced. In many cases the law is evaded 
and a person lives for years, supposedly legally, with a second mate 
while the first is still living and undivorced. 

Non-resident Marriages Defeat the Legislative Purpose. — The 
great obstacle to the effectiveness of marriage requirements is the fact 
that most persons are within reach of some state where the require- 
ments are less strict, or of some locality where the officers are known 
to be lax in checking up the facts. Richmond and Hall discovered 57 
marriage market towns in the United States, so-called Gretna Greens, 
where officials and often clergymen make a business of marrying out- 
of-town couples with the least possible investigation and delay. Not 
one of these towns is in a state having a complete advance-notice law. 
In one such town a pastor had been unfrocked and another dropped 
by his church for engaging in the easy marriage business. Such mar- 
rying parsons have split fees with taxi drivers who brought couples 
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to their offices, and often advertise their business with large signs. 
In one town even the railroad men were in the game, signaling by 
whistle how many prospective couples were aboard the incoming 
train.^® 

A well-known ‘‘marrying parson” who recently died estimated that 
in his fifteen years of function in Elkton, Md., a famous “Gretna 
Green” within easy reach of the large eastern cities, he had joined 
50,000 persons in holy matrimony. 

To reduce the number of such marriages, Illinois, Louisiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, and Wisconsin have adopted marriage evasion 
acts. These acts declare that the marriage of a resident of the state 
is null and void in that state, if it violates the requirements of the 
state and was contracted in another state in order to evade those re- 
quirements. If, however, one of the parties is innocent of intent to 
evade the law of his home state, the marriage is valid. Likewise the 
marriage of non-residents is void if they intentionally came into the 
state to evade requirements which would have prevented their mar- 
riage in their home state. Such laws are of doubtful effectiveness, but 
indicate the trend of efforts toward stricter control. 

In 1923 Nebraska, seeking to control marriage more strictly, passed a law 
requiring 10 days* advance notice. The marriage rate of the state had been, in 
1922, 9,35 per 1000 population, approximately normal. In 1923 it dropped to 
6.82 and in 1924 to 3.12 per 1000, a drop far beyond anything that can be 
accounted for by economic conditions. Presumably one-half or two-thirds of 
Nebraska couples marrying that year did so outside the state. In 1924 the law 
was repealed, and the marriage rate climbed back gradually to 6.98 in 1926 
and 7.02 in 1927. 

In California, the so-called “gin marriage law** went into effect in August, 
1927. This required a three-day notice before a marriage license was issued ; 
previously license was obtainable on application. For the remaining five months 
there was a decrease of 3177 marriages in the state ns compared with 1926. In 
the three adjoining states of Arizona, Oregon, and Nevada, there was in all an 
increase of 2329 marriages during the same period.^® 

In 1933 North Carolina repealed her requirement of a doctor’s health cer- 
tificate, and substituted the much weaker requirement that the male sign an 
affidavit that he has been free for two years from tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases. This weakening of the law was brought about largely by pressure from 
the border counties, which were losing money from the practice of their resi- 
dents going into border states to marry. It was estimated that North Carolina 
lost $75,000 to $100,000 i>er year in license fees because of her health-certificate 
requirements. Women*s and welfare organizations for some years had exerted 
enough counter pressure to prevent the repeal, but they were finally defeated.®^ 

It must not be assumed that all out-of-state marriages are to evade 
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the personal legal requirements in the home state. Many are to avoid 
publicity or to avoid delay and red tape, as the Nebraska events seem 
to indicate. Most of them, however, seem to be for the purpose of 
evading age restrictions. Thus only 12.4 per cent of Philadelphia 
marriages involved brides under 20, but 56.5 per cent of Elkton, Md., 
marriages of Philadelphians did so.®® 

Legislation of Traditional Types Impotent ; But New Forms of 
Legislation May Arise. — ^IMarriage reformers have therefore de- 
spaired of any more effective regulation of marriage without uniform 
state legislation. To this end several states in 1912 appointed Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws to meet with the- representatives 
of other states, with the result that the standard marriage evasion 
act mentioned above was adopted by several. In New England there 
is unoflBcial co-operation between the states in their marriage legisla- 
tion. But for a long time there are likely to be states which make 
profits for certain of their citizens by remaining lax and taking ad- 
vantage of the strictness of other states. Many persons and organiza- 
tions advocate federal marriage control. This would require a con- 
stitutional amendment. Before this occurs, if it ever does, there will 
probably be much more rapid advance along non-legislative lines in 
improving the marriage situation. 

Whether or not it can be carried out, the policy of preventing very 
young marriages is probably sound in theory. Hart and Schields have 
found statistically that marriages under the age of 22 are much more 
likely to breed diflSculties than those between 22 and 29. They deter- 
mined this by comparing the age-at-marriage distribution of 500 
cases before Philadelphia Domestic Relations Courts with the age 
distribution of 500 marriage license applications selected at random 
in Philadelphia. Where both parties are under 22, the risk of becom- 
ing a Domestic Relations Court case is 3.7 times the average risk for 
all cases. If the bride is under 22, she runs only an average risk if 
the groom is from 22 to 24, a risk of 1.5 times average if the groom 
is 25 to 34, and of 3.7 times average if the groom is under 22. If the 
woman is married between 22 and 29 to a man a few years older 
than herself, her risk is about half the average risk.®® A study by 
Hart in Cincinnati showed that where a woman under 20 marries a 
man more than five years her senior, the risk of divorce is several 
times as great as when a woman over 20 marries a man near her own 
age.*® There seem, then, to be two types of dangerous situations: 
extreme youth in both parties, and extreme youth in the bride coupled 
with a large age difference. 

The provisions barring venereal disease and insanity help to reduce 
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the number of marital failures. The provisions barring tuberculosis 
and feeble-mindedness serv’e hygienic or eugenic purposes, but no one 
has shown that marriages of such persons are less successful as mar- 
riages than are others. 

In a sample of 134 forced marriages, 57 per cent were unstable, 
but these are marriages which even the strictest laws facilitate by 
giving power to judges to make exceptions in their favor, in order 
to avoid illegitimacy.^^ 

In general, there is hope for little improvement of American mar- 
riage through the kinds of legislative measures with which states have 
been experimenting. What we need are measures making sound mar- 
riages easier to arrive at, not measures forbidding unions which are 
known or guessed to be dangerous. To say that legislation is impotent 
to aifect the realities of marriage is perhaps too sweeping a statement. 
It is true of legislation which merely restricts the rights of indi- 
viduals who want to marry. But legislation creating new agencies 
and imposing new responsibilities upon agencies and officials might 
be positively helpful. Thus, if expert investigation and guidance for 
marriage candidates, and pre-marriage courses of instruction for 
adolescents, were made universal and compulsory, something might 
be gained through legal compulsion. 
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DIVORCE 

1. HUMANE DIVORCE AS A PROPOSED SOLUTION 

Personalities Change after Marriage. — Let us assume that the 
machinery of mate-finding is already perfected ; that each person who 
desires marriage can easily find a person of opposite sex to whom his 
personality can make an adjustment as satisfactory as the happier 
50 per cent of couples now achieve. Are the emotional problems of 
marriage thereby solved? Can we now expect the great majority of 
couples to live happily ‘‘ever after”? 

To assume that scientific pairing would thus eliminate the major 
diflBculties is to ignore the ceaseless tendency of personalities to 
change. Psychologists have said so much about the early childhood 
foundations of personality and the difiSculties of changing habits 
after maturity, that we have overlooked the important types of 
changes which do occur in adult life. 

Marriage Is Essentially a Trial.^ — Easier divorce really implies 
the principle of trial marriage. This phrase carries a shocking sound 
to conservative ears. However, it is one thing to advocate this princi- 
ple ; another to point out that it already exists. One out of every six 
marriages in the United States is a trial marriage ending in such 
failure that its termination is officially pronounced by a judge. We 
cannot say how many more fail in reality without being juridically 
liquidated. 

Even with seemingly well-adjusted couples who marry with due 
forethought there are many failures. Whether the law or the church 
declares it indissoluble or not, marriage is essentially a trial. The 
science of human relations has not yet arrived at the point where the 
trial and error process can be fully dispensed with through correct 
judgment at the outset. 

There are many who think that the solution of the marriage prob- 
lem lies in a frank recognition of the necessity of this trial and error 
more than it does in efforts to sift the unwise from the wise marriages 
in advance. They claim that, barring a negligible minority of obvi- 
ously misguided matings, the only test of the adaptability of a couple 
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is actual experience in living together. This principle is recognized 
in limited forms which do not break with our traditional mores. The 
conventional period of courtship, with its intensive co-activity and 
intimacy, stopping short of sexual intercourse, is supposed to perform 
this trial function. The trend toward greater freedom, and toward a 
greater variety in the shared activities in courtship, and toward co- 
education, is approved for its tryout value by many who would balk 
at any change in marriage or sex customs. Those of more radical 
views claim that lovers will never reveal their whole personalities in 
such courtship nor develop all the important interaction patterns 
which result from full cohabitation. A couple cannot truly know each 
other, or discover the possible germs of failure in their relationship, 
until it is too late. 

While ordinary marriage under modem conditions may be regarded 
as ‘‘trial marriage” in this broad sense, the term trial marriage is 
used with two more specific meanings. It may mean: (a) cohabitation 
without the legal ceremony, or {b) certain proposed changes in law 
which would create a new kind of legal marriage status differentiated 
from the present standard marriage. 

Unmarried Cohabitation. — According to Groves, in his summary 
of changes in the family during the year 1928, observers reported the 
belief that in large cities there was a considerable increase in the 
number of young couples living together without legal marriage.^ 

In form this tendency looks like a reversion to the principle of 
common law marriage. In its social role and significance it is, how- 
ever, something quite different. Common law marriage was related 
to ignorance, to unexpected pregnancies, to a policy of drifting on 
the part of the less-educated classes. This modem tendency is a more 
deliberate policy, backed more or less by a definite philosophy, and 
practiced by young people of high education and “good” social back- 
ground. It thrives in the Greenwich villages, and the rooming-house 
and downtown apartment areas of large cities where anonymity can 
be had and landladies ask no questions. It is encouraged by social 
mobility. 

The first woman judge of New York City came to grief partly as a result of 
her method of handling a case which was apparently of this sort. A deaconess 
of a Methodist Church informed a policewoman that an unmarried girl was 
living with a certain man in the neighborhood. The girl, an artist’s model, about 
twenty years of age, was arrested, without warrant, brought before the judge, 
convicted of vagrancy within two hours, and committed to the Florence Crit- 
teuton Home pending investigation. She was not informed by the judge of her 
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legal rights nor allowed to communicate with relatives before conviction. Sub- 
sequently, the investigation reported her character as ^^excellent,” and she was 
finally released. The judge was shown to have an unusually high record of 
conviction in vice cases. At the same time certain police officials were under 
fire for ‘‘framing up” vice charges against women for blackmail. Among the 
results of the whole campaign of investigation was the removal of this woman 
judge from the bench as unfit for judicial service. One of the five charges upon 
which she was convicted was her illegal handling of the case described, includ- 
ing arrest without warrant, failure to inform defendant of legal rights, and 
conviction upon hearsay testimony 

Here we see illustrated certain characteristics of American law. 
The text of the law, in sex and family spheres, tends to correspond 
to the most conserv’ative mores and not to the newer mores which 
actually govern large communities and groups. On the other hand, 
the enforcement of the law is difficult because the technicalities of 
procedure give the defendant a great advantage over the prosecution. 
Even when the methods of enforcement are wholly legal, there is a 
tendency to regard “excessive*’ enforcement as “persecution.” The 
defendant may say, in effect, “Yes, common sense would judge me 
guilty, as it would thousands of others, but just try to prove my 
guilt legally]** The result is much liberty of behavior coupled with 
a hjrpocritical ideology. 

It is a great mistake to think that the policy of unmarried cohabi- 
tation can be followed in any great part of present-day American 
society. It seriously limits the couple’s social contacts outside of a 
certain class, particularly with their parental families, and involves 
risks to the happiness and permanence of the relationship in addition 
to the ordinary personality risks. For if one of the partners happens 
to become drawn toward more contacts within conventional circles, 
he or she may be tempted to withdraw from the relationship. Only 
with a change in the general mores of the country can such a pattern 
become widespread, or safe for the individuals who practice it. It is 
not likely that the areas of high mobility, anonymity, and apartment 
dwelling will increase as rapidly as they have in the past few decades. 
The residential trend is now toward decentralization and suburbani- 
zation. 

Lindsey’s Companionate Marriage. — The other meaning of trial 
marriage implies a proposed change in legal marriage. The best-known 
proposal is that of Judge Ben Lindsey called companionate marriage.* 
He points out that this is not “trial marriage,” but his emphasis on 
this point merely means that he does not wish it confused with the 
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other possible meanings which have been attached to the latter term. 
Companionate marriage according to Lindsey would involve three 
principles: divorce by mutual consent in the absence of children, 
complete legalization of birth control information, and the regulation 
of alimony according to the actual needs of the divorced partners 
instead of by the traditional principle that alimony is a normally 
presumed right of the woman against the man. The companionate 
marriage automatically becomes an ordinary marriage upon the birth 
(or perhaps conception) of the first child. Clearly the only legal dif- 
ference between the proposed companionate and the ordinary mar* 
ried state is in the divorce provisions. If the couple h^ve no children 
they would be able to get divorce through the mere request of hoth 
parties, after some lapse of time to prevent a hasty decision. If they 
have children, they could get divorce only through the present laws, 
that is, through the one proving the other guilty of one of the recog- 
nized offenses which are grounds for divorce in their state. This proof 
would have to be established, as at present, without the collusion of 
the guilty party. 

Lindsey’s proposal, therefore, boils down to a proposed change in 
the divorce laws rather than in the marriage laws. The only principle 
in it which is completely new to American law is divorce by mutual 
consent, and that only in case of childless couples. This principle is 
already in force in several European, Christian countries, and does 
not involve any break with our broader Euro-American mores. 
Lindsey has skilfully placed his proposal in a realm just a little 
beyond the existing American mores, not far enough beyond to 
cause its wholesale condemnation as “immoral” or “abhorrent,” but 
yet far enough advanced to gain the approval of a large body of 
moderate progressives. By giving it the well-sounding title, “com- 
panionate marriage,” he has excited a certain curiosity which would 
bo lacking if he gave it the more accurately descriptive title, “lim- 
ited divorce by mutual consent.” Thus the idea attracts people who 
crave something sensational but would balk at any really radical 
change. These comments imply no attack upon the proposal but are 
meant to illustrate the tactics necessary in any deliberate social 
change. 

Lindsey’s proposal was attacked in a public debate by a reputable speaker 
who took a much more radical stand. This speaker contended, in effect, that 
Lindsey’s plan merely gave love a little more rope and then tied it up securely 
to a new and firmer legal hitching post, whereas the ideal was to set love com- 
pletely free from law. Lindsey answered that law was still needed to protect 
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the girl from the risk of bearing a child without a father who could be held 
legally responsible for support and care. 

The avowed object of Lindsey’s companionate proposal is not to 
increase the actual amount of divorce, but to make more honest and 
direct the procedure of trial and error which is now carried on 
through evasion of the law. Lindsey would abolish ‘‘bootleg” divorce. 
Or, as one Nevada official justifies his liberal state policy (which does 
not, however, technically accept the mutual consent principle), “You 
cannot change human nature by law ; so what we are doing is to make 
human nature legal. 

Many persons think that a liberalization of marriage and divorce 
laws would tend to keep love more closely within marital bounds. In 
Lindsey’s solution they see a desirable alternative to free love. 

Many persons who oppose easier divorce on the ground that it would 
encourage divorce seem to overlook the fact that the separation of 
two former lovers is painful and tragic in itself regardless of how the 
law treats it. It is only after prolonged conflict and suffering that a 
man and woman break such a bond as marriage. Frequently the legal 
difficulties merely divert the mind from the essential problem of 
whether the divorce is desirable, to the extraneous technical problem 
of how’ it can be obtained. Partners who might become reconciled if 
nothing more than the mutual wish were necessary for divorce, instead 
become absorbed in “getting something on” each other, and in so 
doing develop additional and needless hatreds which bar any recon- 
ciliation. 

Lindsey’s companionate ideology, with its differentiation of treat- 
ment of childless marriages, is, how^ever, open to a serious criticism 
which does not apply to the general proposal for more humane and 
honest divorce. We shall discuss this in the next chapter. 

2. TRENDS IN DIVORCE LAW 

The History of Divorce. — Among the Romans of the Empire 
period and among the ancient Teutons marriage and divorce were 
matters of civil contract. During the Middle Ages the church grad- 
ually arrogated to itself the control over marriage and divorce. These 
came under the canon (church) law rather than the civil law. Ecclesi- 
astical control reached its climax in the declaration of the Council of 
Trent in 1563, which redeclared marriage indissoluble for any reason. 
This has remained the official doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church 
to this day. Catholics cannot be prevented, of course, from making 
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use of the civil divorce legislation, but if they do so they risk expul- 
sion from the church. 

However, loopholes have always been necessary. The church, during 
the Middle Ages and later centuries, while refusing to dissolve a mar- 
riage, would annul a marriage for at least fourteen different causes. 
That is, it would declare that the marriage was invalid and never 
really existed, thus giving the parties freedom to remarry. Among 
these causes for annulment were impotence, disparity of worship, and 
consanguinity. Again, the church w’ould grant separation from bed 
and board where it regarded the continued cohabitation of the parties 
as dangerous, but this divorce a mensa et ihoro did not allow the 
remarriage of either party. During the more corrupt centuries of 
church history, the granting of annulments to wealthy or powerful 
individuals became a profitable business. 

The Protestant Reformation demanded that marriage be restored 
to the control of the civil authorities, and that it be regarded again 
as a private contract which could be dissolved for just cause. This 
demand succeeded temporarily in England, in Cromwell’s Civil Mar- 
riage Act of 1653. But this act soon became inoperative under the 
counter-revolutionary Restoration, and the Church of England came 
to control marriage by rules similar to the canon law of the Roman 
Church. Until 1857, divorce was possible only by act of Parliament, 
which cost a minimum of £500. Since 1857 the high court at London 
and since 1912 certain provincial courts have been allowed to grant 
divorce. Adultery still remains the only ground for divorce. Desertion 
and incurable insanity are not grounds. In 1912 the Royal Commission 
on Divorce reported, after a five-year study of the problem. They 
recommended that five other causes for divorce be added, but so far 
the cultural resistance, supported by both the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican Churches, has prevented any change.® 

In Italy, Spain, and the Irish Free State the canon law of the 
church has prevailed and absolute divorce has been practically non- 
existent. In Austria the Catholic law of no absolute divorce applies to 
persons who were Catholics at the time of marriage, but not to mem- 
bers of other churches. Jews could secure divorce by mutual consent 
after three attempts at reconciliation. 

The Orthodox Church in Eastern Europe has never been so ascetic 
as the Roman Church in its family ideology. Orthodox priests may 
marry, and the retention of this privilege was specially permitted to 
the Uniate Church of the Ukrainian people when it joined the Roman 
Catholic body. Absolute divorce on several specified grounds, includ- 
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ing physical cruelty, has long been legal in Orthodox countries, and 
remarriage was permitted. The Orthodox Church does not permit 
judicial separations, but only absolute divorces. In Greece a man 
could get a divorce on the ground of the wife’s attending a theatre 
without his consent. In Bulgaria, although marriage and divorce con- 
tinue today to be under the exclusive control of the church, the 
ecclesiastical authorities are preparing new and more liberal legisla- 
tion. This will allow as grounds for divorce: “infidelity, lunacy, 
epilepsy, the disappearance of either party for three years, deliberate 
separation for one year, imprisonment for three years or more, 
gambling, drunkenness, physical or moral cruelty, immoral living, 
attempt to murder, cruelty to children, excommunication, apostasy, or 
the abandonment of one for another Christian church by one party 
without the consent of the other.” 

The Bulgarian church allows a person only two divorces and three 
marriages.® In Poland recently five Orthodox bishops and an arch- 
bishop have been indicted for abusing their powers by granting 
divorces to persons who became members of the Orthodox Church for 
the purpose of obtaining divorce. A few years ago the Polish “Reno” 
was a Calvinist church in Wilna.*^ 

National and Regional Variations in Divorce Law. — The vari- 
ations in the American state laws in part reflect the early cultural dif- 
ferences of the several colonies. Certain regional uniformities of atti- 
tude are discernible. In general the civil contract concept of marriage, 
with its divorce for just “causes,” the ideal which found expression 
in Milton’s writings and Cromwell’s legislation, prevailed. But this 
was most characteristically true of Puritan-settled New England. New 
York follows more closely the canon law and the Church of England 
traditions. Traces of the patriarchal double standard of aristocratic 
England still survive in some Southern states. Thus a North Carolina 
decision held that a single act of adultery by a husband was not suf- 
ficient to constitute ground for divorce, even though that single act 
was the cause of venereal disease which he transmitted to his wife. 
In Texas the husband’s adultery must be accompanied by desertion; 
in Kentucky a single adultery of the husband is not sufficient ground 
unless through it he contracts venereal disease. In South Carolina 
no divorce at all is permitted, and adultery appears to be regarded as 
more excusable than elsewhere. 

Nowhere in the United States is there divorce by mutual consent. 
Mutual consent, according to the law, is “collusion,” and this pre- 
vents either party from getting the decree. “Incompatibility” is so 
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frequently said to be the ground of many divorces that it is well to 
note that legally there is no such thing as divorce for incompatibility 
in this country. The word implies an interactional concept which is 
utterly foreign to American divorce law. Incompatibility may sneak 
into court in the more liberal states under the legal phrases of 
** cruelty,*' ‘‘mental cruelty," “personal indignities rendering life 
burdensome,** “gross neglect of duty.** But always, even in Nevada, 
the case must come before the judge as an offense by one party wrong- 
ing the other, innocent party. 

In Prance, divorce by mutual consent was established by the Revo- 
lution but subsequently repealed. French divorce, however, is compar- 
atively liberal in that it can be grimted for injure grave, which covers 
almost any serious offense to the plaintiff ; that publicity is forbidden ; 
and that the court listens receptively to the parties’ “own stories," 
including hearsay evidence, which would be unrecognized in an 
American court. But recently French courts have become less inclined 
to accept jurisdiction over aliens. 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark introduced divorce by mutual con- 
sent in the period of 1918-1922. Before that their laws were more 
liberal than those of England, wilful desertion having been the com- 
mon ground used. Now, however, 75 per cent of the divorces are by 
mutual consent, alleging “incompatibility." A year’s waiting period 
is required except in divorces for adultery, criminality, venereal dis- 
ease, or incurable insanity, and, in Sweden, three years* wdlful ab- 
sence. The parties are regarded as having equal rights in money, 
property, and children; the wdfe has no inherent right to alimony. 
The parties usually make their own contract regarding the children. 
Damages for breach of promise are also abolished except where 
illegitimate children have been born.® The mutual consent law, as 
might be expected, caused the divorce rate to rise in all three coun- 
tries, but their rates are all much less than half the American rate 
despite greater legal freedom. 

Mexico overthrew the Roman Catholic doctrines with the revolu- 
tion of 1917, and several of its states established some very radical 
divorce laws, some making an apparent bid for American business. 
In 1923 Yucatan went as far as Russia, granting divorce on request 
of either party without specified grounds, but this law was declared 
unconstitutional in 1926. Campeche permits its Bureaus of Vital 
Statistics to grant divorces, but such a non-judicial decree is not apt 
to be recognized, even in other states of Mexico.® 

In Cuba, as well as Mexico, divorce by mutual consent is obtainable, 
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but not legally by aliens. However, there is said to be an inadequate 
check-up of the nationality of the plaintiff so that many aliens do 
secure decrees. 

Russia is the arch-radical in divorce legislation. There, the defend- 
ant may not even know that his mate is requesting divorce until he 
receives notice by mail that the decree has been granted. The Russian 
court nevertheless safeguards the interests of children in divorce, and 
is careful to prevent the evasion of economic responsibility. It does 
not hesitate to compel the wife rather than the husband to pay alimony 
if economic circumstances render that course just. In old Russia the 
Orthodox Church controlled all marriage and divorce. Absolute 
divorce was permitted on some grounds, but was infrequent. 

The divorce laws of today may be roughly graded as follows. Each 
grade after 2 recognizes all the grounds in the previous grades and 
adds new ones. 


Grounds foe Divorce 

1. The will of the husband, subject to 
certain limitations, such as return 
of dowry. No divorce to wife. 

2. No complete divorce, i.e., no privi- 
lege of remarriage. 

3. Adultery only; remarriage of 
guilty party forbidden or subject 
to special conditions. 

4. Other wrongs and grave personal 
defects : cruelty, desertion, habitual 
drunkenness, insanity, impotence, 
felony, etc. 

6. Same with more liberal interpreta- 
tion, taking the sufferings of plain- 
tiff more as criterion rather than 
specific immorality or defect of de- 
fendant; mental cruelty, indigni- 
ties, neglect, invincible aversion, 
etc. 

6. Mutual consent; unnecessary to 
prove either party guilty of an of- 
fense or defect. 


Countries, States, Codes 

Mohammedan law, China until re- 
cently, patriarchal cultures in gen- 
eral. 

South Carolina, canon law of Roman 
Church, Ireland, Italy. 

New York, District of Columbia, Eng- 
land. Several Protestant Church 
codes. 

Middle Atlantic and Southeastern 
states generally; Orthodox Church 
countries. 

Most Western and New England 
states, France, Czechoslovakia. 


Ancient Greeks, Scandinavia, Federal 
district of Mexico, Yucatan, Lower 
California, Morenos, Cuba, Jewish 
law, special procedure in Japan, 
Roumania. 
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7. Upon request of either party, with- Soviet Russia, Yucatan (1923-1926). 

out grounds, regardless of will of 

other. 

Changes in American Divorce Law Mostly toward Greater 
Stringency. — Most of the actual changes which have been made 
recently in divorce legislation in the United States have not been in 
the direction suggested by Lindsey. They have been rather efforts to 
make divorce more difficult, on the theory that the present ease of 
divorce is one cause of marital maladjustment. If we could make 
divorce more difficult, it is claimed, people would be more careful in 
the selection of mates. If they had less hope of getting- out of a mar- 
riage once made, they would strive with more determination to make 
that marriage a success. The policy, then, should be to make divorce 
laws more stringent rather than more liberal. While this policy is, 
objectively, a step backward toward the policies of the medieval 
church, it is based upon social rather than religious grounds. 

Lichtenberger has made a thorough study of divorce legislation and 
has tabulated the changes which have occurred in the past fifty years. 
His carefully assembled facts indicate clearly that the trend of Amer- 
ican divorce legislation in the last fifty years has actually been 
toward greater stringency, except as regards the grounds of divorce. 
Divorce is granted upon more grounds, but the process of getting it 
is attended by more legal regulations. In particular those regulations 
have increased which would discourage the getting of divorce for the 
purpose of remarriage. States have tended to prolong the time of 
waiting between divorce and remarriage, to forbid remarriage to the 
guilty person for a longer period than the innocent, to require longer 
residence periods before beginning divorce action, to require more 
adequate notice to the defendant or more adequate defense of the 
suit. The relaxations in these matters have been much less numerous 
than the changes toward greater stringency. In the matter of grounds, 
however, Lichtenberger says: ‘‘On the whole there seems to be, as a 
total result, a wider possibility for the selection of grounds upon 
which divorces may be secured although, it should be observed, many 
of the revisions in the direction of leniency are of minor impor- 
tance.*’* In a few states such as Nevada, Arkansas, and Idaho, pro- 
visions as to grounds, residence, and other technicalities have been 
greatly relaxed, with the obvious result of giving such states a large 

•J. P. Lichtenberger, Divorce, Whittlesey House of McGraw-Hill, 1931, pp. 
167-168. 
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divorce business among couples balked by the stricter regulations of 
their own states. In the spring of 1934, Assemblyman Ross failed to 
get the very conservative New York law modified so as to permit 
divorce for three years* desertion.^® 

The Impotence of Divorce Law. — One cannot read the history of 
all these efforts without being overwhelmed by a sense of the im- 
potence of the law in controlling the divorce situation. Even though 
the theory back of increasing regulation may be sound as to the im- 
mediate effects of the particular measure in the particular state, yet 
other, mightier forces are set into operation which defeat the pur- 
pose. 

Lichtenberger shows that there is little relation between the number 
of grounds for divorce in the several states and their respective 
divorce rates. He also tabulates the new grounds for divorce legislated 
in twelve of the eighteen states in which significant changes were made. 
He then shows the divorce rates in the five years following each of 
these twelve new pieces of legislation. ‘^In not a single instance is 
there the slightest suggestion that the divorce rate in any state has 
been influenced materially by the introduction of new causes.**® 
Furthermore, the new cause of divorce was itself made use of in such 
a small percentage of all divorce cases that its influence was obviously 
negligible. Both the relaxations and changes toward stringency have 
served mainly to register changes of public attitude without affecting 
materially the conditions they were supposed to control. 

Prevalence of Collusion. — The chief reason for the impotence of 
divorce law is the fact that couples in practice agree to the divorce. 
It is possible, through outright perjury or stretching the meaning of 
statements, to prove almost anything to an Anglo-Saxon court of jus- 
tice if the opposing party tacitly agrees to let one prove it. All Ameri- 
can divorce law, not excepting even that of Nevada, treats a divorce 
suit as the action of an injured party against an offending party. It 
is legally assumed that if the charges made are untrue, the alleged 
offender, who must always be given notice and must acknowledge 
receipt of such notice, will defend himself. If he does not, he is 
assumed to admit the charges. Under the Anglo-Saxon theory of law, 
in general the court takes no initiative to ascertain the facts inde- 
pendently for itself. It assumes that the plaintiff will bring in all 
facts that support his claim, and the defendant all facts in opposition. 
These two classes of facts together, it is held, comprise all the relevant 
*Op. cit, p. 185. 
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facts of the case, and from these the judge makes his decision. Col- 
lusion, that is, the agreement of the defendant with the plaintiff to 
permit the action to succeed, is forbidden, and if discovered results 
in the petition being thrown out of court. But the judge ordinarily 
makes no effort on his own initiative to find out whether such col- 
lusion has taken place. If there is no overt sign of it in the evidence 
brought before him, he assumes its absence. Lawyers know how to 
frame statements and sift evidence in such a way as to show no 
external evidence of collusion. How often does such collusion actually 
take place T 

Judge Harry A. Lewis of Chicago tells us that 50 to 60 per cent of the decrees 
there are obtained on fraudulent grounds of cruelty, “while as a matter of fact 
there was nothing but incompatibility which had become so unbearable that the 
wife would perjure herself in order to get relief. Judge C. W. Hoffman of 
the Domestic Relations Court of Cincinnati investigated cases in his court and 
found that 75 per cent of the defendants had grounds for defense which they 
could have used but did not. An observer, while listening to undefended 
divorce cases in a Chicago court, heard the judge recess the court for five min- 
utes, instructing a lawyer to have his witness “get his dates straightened out." 
But even in the East, where judges are probably less lax, one hears from Judge 
Callaghan of the New York Supreme Court that “it is almost impossible for a 
judge to prove collusion even though he strongly suspects its existence, for the 
attorneys are always careful to satisfy every technical requirement of the 
statute."* 

In 1925, 84 per cent of the divorce decrees in the United States 
were undefended. The law everywhere insists that the defendant be 
notified of the time and place of the proceedings against him and 
acknowledge that notification. Therefore it must be assumed that the 
great majority of defendants are either so definitely guilty of the 
offense charged against them that they regard any attempt at defense 
as hopeless, or else that they are willing to be divorced. In no other 
class of litigation do defendants show so little effort to defend them- 
selves. Geoffrey May reported a study of 3306 divorce petitions in 
Maryland and Ohio, out of which only 55 were denied by judges. In 
only 8 to 12 per cent of Ohio divorces were cross petitions filed.^* 

The great increase in the percentage of divorces for “cruelty’* 
reflects the increase in collusion and perjury. Cruelty is a broad term 
and is a less disgraceful offense than adultery, with which to charge 

•Dorothy D. Bromley, Civilized Divorce, Nation, 128: pp. 608-609, May 22, 
1929. 
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one's mate. In New York State, where adultery is the only ground for 
divorce, it is common to ‘‘frame up" cases of apparent adultery for 
the purpose of divorce. 

There is a widespread attitude that the chivalrous thing is to let 
the wife get the divorce, regardless of who is guilty. This attitude is 
obvious in American popular literature, drama, and conversation; 
yet it is amazing how little we realize the ridiculous hypocrisy it 
reveals in our legal divorce patterns. Indeed, a false court record of 
guilt against a person, even guilt of adultery in the case of a man, 
is considered in many circles a lesser evil than is frustration of wishes 
in regard to personal relationships. Could there be any better illustra- 
tion of the nature of modern individualism? The moralist, however, 
might draw a certain consolation from the fact that persons are 
willing to sacrifice these traditional values, not only for themselves 
but also for the sake of their mates who have theoretically “done 
them wrong." Out of the dying respect for certain laws and certain 
cultural values there is perhaps being bom a newer ethics, which con- 
sists in a greater tenderness toward the aberrant personality of 
another human being. 

The strength of this chivalric attitude is testified to by a New York 
judge in the following case : 

It is virtually impossible for a man to get a fair trial in a matrimonial case 
in this State, J ustice said yesterday from the bench in Brooklyn in criticiz- 
ing a jury which had just exonerated Mrs. of a charge of misconduct 

brought by her husband. . . . 

*^This woman was as guilty as hell," Justice said. “There was another 

case tried after this one in which the woman, to my mind, was also guilty, but 
the jury in that case sidestepped the question by disagreeing. It seems difficult 
to get juries to adopt common-sense views in these matters,” 

When counsel for the entered into an argument over the possibility of 

a new trial, the court interrupted to say : 

‘^Of what use would a new trial be? The chances are the result would be the 
same or maybe there would be a disagreement.” 

He reserved decision, however, on an application for an order permitting the 

case to be tried a second time. Some time ago Justice went on record as 

opposing the payment of alimony to “young, strong and healthy wives.”* 

The following episode shows that collusion is in some circles so 
much taken for granted that even a lawyer becomes careless of expos- 
ing it to the judge : 

•New York Times, April 2, 1933. By permission. 
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DIVORCE COLLUSION ADMITTED IN COURT 

Lawyer Naively Submits Compact Whereby Wife 
Foregoes Alimony for Evidence 

Supreme Court Justice got a new and rare exhibit for what he calls his 

“curiosity file” in Brooklyn yesterday. 

The justice was hearing the undefended divorce suit of Mrs. of , 

Brooklyn, against her husband, . Justice called attention to the omis- 
sion of alimony provisions in the decree submitted by Mrs. ’s lawyer. 

The lawyer hastened to reassure the judge. He said that had^been taken care 
of outside of court ; that there was an agreement on alimony. 

“In writing?” inquired the court. 

The lawyer answered affirmatively. 

“Let’s see it,” said the court. 

The lawyer handed him a paper. Justice read it and looked at the lawyer 

in evident amazement for a moment. 

“Of course, we never suspect collusion in these cases,” he said at length. 

The agreement read : 

“In consideration of the fact that you are willing to furnish me and my wit- 
nesses with evidence that will g^ve me grounds to secure a divorce from you, I, 
, do hereby agree not to request any alimony.” 

It concluded with the sentence : 

“I further agree lo pay all expenses for divorce proceedings.” 

“They now put collusion in writing,” Justice observed, speaking more 

to the ceiling than to the lawyer. “I shall have a copy made of this and shall put 
it in my curiosity file. Case dismissed.”* 

The Resistance Lies in the Ideology Represented by the Letter 
of the Law. — Thus the forces of social change leading toward higher 
divorce rates in America, though they have met with unusually stiff 
resistance in the letter of the law, have found another outlet where 
the resistance is weaker. The weak sector on our cultural resistance 
front is the enforcement of law. A basic principle of social change 
seems to be involved: the total of adjustive changes must in some 
wise be proportional to the force of the primary changes which are 
impinging upon them. If the resistance be made unusually strong at 
the point of direct attack, there will be unusual breaks at some other 
less-fortified points to the side. Or, conversely, if the resistance be 
unusually weak at these side points, the point of direct attack may 
hold unusually long. We cannot say how much our tradition of weak 
law enforcement is the cause of our delay in adjusting the law, and 

*New York Times, July 27, 1933. By permission. 
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how much our delay in adjusting the law is the cause of poor enforce- 
ment. Probably each is a cause of the other. 

In 1931, the House of Bishops of the Episcopal Church in America 
met the demand for liberalized divorce in a manner which well illus- 
trates the principles of cultural resistance.'® No church in America, of 
course, can take away from any one rights which the civil law gives 
him. It can, however, refuse to give a church remarriage ceremony, 
or can take away church membership, from a person not complying 
with the marriage and divorce canons of the church. To many people 
it is important to be in good standing with the church. Since 1808 the 
church had permitted the remarriage of the innocent party in a case 
of adultery, but had refused to sanction the remarriage of most 
divorced persons. In the 1931 action, the Bishops struck out the adul- 
tery exception and thus made even more stringent the church *s verbal 
stand against divorce and remarriage. But at the same time, they 
provided for church courts to which people could apply for “annul- 
ment** of their former marriages. Several grounds for such annulment 
were included, but each case was to be decided on its merits by the 
court. To annul is simply to declare judicially that the former mar- 
riage, having involved certain “impediments,** was not a valid one 
in the eyes of the church and hence did not really exist. The party 
who obtained such an annulment could then be remarried by the 
church under the verbal formula that he had never before been 
really married. Thus a mere phrase, “no remarriage,** becomes the 
last resisting element of the old culture pattern after everything else 
has changed. It stands, like a lone turret amid the ruins of a demol- 
ished city wall, hindering few from actually passing, yet proclaiming 
through its sturdy tenacity that the wall is not yet gone. 

The Confusion of Var 3 ring State Laws. — There is seemingly great 
confusion because of the differences among state laws. 

In the famous Haddock case of 1906 the husband abandoned his wife in 
New York State and went to live in Connecticut, where he secured a divorce 
from her. Later Mrs. Haddock sued him for divorce and alimony under the 
New York laws. Mr. Haddock’s attorney replied that he was already divorced 
under Connecticut law, and that under the Federal Constitution each state must 
"grant full faith and credit" to the decrees of courts in every other state. 
Nevertheless the Supreme Court of the United States upheld Mrs. Haddock, 
holding that if the full faith and credit clause were to apply to such a case, 
it would deny the State of New York power over the marriage relations of 
its own citizen (Mrs. Haddock).'^ 

On the other hand, in the Atherton case in 1901, the Supreme Court decided 
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that a state must recognize the divorce decree granted by another. In this case 
the parties were married in New York and went immediately to Kentucky, the 
home of the husband, to live. Later the wife returned to New York, where she 
sued for separation on the ground of cruelty. But her husband had anticipated 
her by obtaining a divorce decree in Kentucky. The New York court held that 
the Kentucky decree was not valid against his wife, but the Supreme Court 
reversed this and upheld the husband. The essential difference of this case from 
the Haddock case was that the husband had obtained his divorce in the state 
of ^^matrimonial domicile” against an absent non-resident. 

Thus a person may be legally married in one state and divorced 
in another. He may commit bigamy in one state through an act which 
would be perfectly legal in another. But these uncertainties of legal 
marital status affect comparatively few individuals, and have been 
advertised far beyond their actual importance. 

Divorces obtained by migrating to other states, and especially to 
foreign countries, are subject to legal attack on the ground that the 
plaintiff did not have a hona fide residence in the state or country 
which granted his divorce, but went there in order to evade the laws 
of his domicile. But whether this view will be supported by the court 
to which the protest is made depends upon a host of legal technicali- 
ties and judicial opinions which we cannot examine here. One promi- 
nent lawyer has declared that not one in ten Nevada divorces would 
stand up if tested in a court elsewhere. Yet New York courts have 
been somewhat favorable to recognizing Mexican divorces. An out-of- 
state divorce may satisfy social requirements and conventions and 
permit remarriage in practice, even though it is legally questionable. 
Though questionable, it will not actually be questioned in court except 
on the initiative of the one of the parties who has something, usually 
financial, to gain, or at the initiative of a state officer prosecuting for 
bigamy. Where the divorce is by mutual desire and neither party is 
greedy or vindictive, final and mutually satisfactory property 
arrangements are likely to be made at the time of the divorce. A state 
does not go out of its way to prosecute for bigamy. It does so only in 
flagrant cases. Again, only the state in which the alleged bigamous 
marriage took place can prosecute. So in practice this risk is small. 

The ease of divorce in a given state depends upon customs of 
judicial interpretation as well as upon the letter of the law. Thus, 
many Western states recognize “mental cruelty “ or “ indignities “ as 
grounds for divorce, while Eastern states usually specify only 
“cruelty.*’ Nevada says “extreme cruelty,” which would seem to 
be still less liberal, yet, through easy residence requirements, holds 
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the record in the divorce rate since the judges construe “extreme 
cruelty “ to include any kind of injury. 

The Movement for Uniform Divorce Law. — The rapid increase 
in divorce and the confusion of state laws led to a movement for 
uniform divorce legislation. In 1905 the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
upon the resolution of his General Assembly, called together a Con- 
gress of Delegates from the various states in Washington. This 
Congress drew up a divorce code and recommended that it be uni- 
formly adopted by all state legislatures. This code was adopted with 
slight revision by three states. In the others it failed of passage or 
was not even presented. Interest waned, and little more has been 
heard of the matter. 

The uniform divorce movement revived in a new form. In 1923, 
through Senator Capper, it presented a proposed amendment to the 
Federal Constitution : ‘ ‘ The Congress shall have power to make laws 
which shall be uniform throughout the United States on marriage and 
divorce, the legitimation of children, and the care and custody of 
children affected by annulment of marriage and by divorce. “ Under 
the proposed amendment was a proposed Uniform Law which among 
many other things would limit divorce to five causes : adultery, cruel 
and inhuman treatment, abandonment or failure to provide for a 
period of one year or more, incurable insanity, conviction of an 
infamous crime. These measures were reintroduced several times up to 
1920, but never passed. 

From a legal or a political point of view much can be said on both 
sides of this question. What chiefly interests the sociologist is the 
role such uniformity would play in the larger process of social change. 
Lichtenberger, a leading authority on divorce says: 

It appears that the bill was originated and is sponsored in the main by con- 
servatives who regard divorce as an evil per se. Throughout the arguments of 
the advocates, therefore, is the assumption, tacit or expressed, that divorces, as 
such, should be controlled and if possible reduced, in the interest of greater 
marriage and family stability, and that this is the best means of accomplishing 
the purpose. Such persons are more inclined to put their trust in measures of 
legal repression than in constructive efforts to remove the causes and conditions 
which give rise to divorces. In this, if our generalizations in the preceding 
chapter in regard to the effects of law are well founded, they are likely to be 
disappointed.* 

In the early days of this agitation, Mrs. Elizabeth Cody Stanton, 
one of the leading champions of feminism, warned that the movement 

*J. P. Lichtenberger, Divorce, McOraw-HUl, 1931, pp. 201-202. By permiisioa. 
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was inspired by persons who regarded our divorce laws as too liberal 
and who sought, under the guise of making them uniform, to make 
them narrow. Again, a federal law would discourage experimentation 
in legislation and curb the progressive states, while also forcing upon 
the more conservative divorce laws which they consider too advanced. 

The extent of migratory divorces has been exaggerated. A careful 
estimate is that only 3 per cent of all are secured by going to other 
states.^® 

The National Divorce Reform League, however, proposes a uniform 
law which would make divorce easier, without going as far as the 
much-opposed principle of mutual consent. Alimony would be accord- 
ing to circumstances. The League also advocates Domestic Relations 
Courts and more stringent marriage prohibitions.^® 

Other Facts about Divorce Law. — ^Marshall and May find that in Ohio, 
alimony or property is granted to the woman in 75 per cent of the cases where 
there are minor children, but in only 19 per cent of the cases where there are 
no childen. In only 2 per cent of the childless cases does this award involve 
periodic payments over a long period of time; in 9 per cent there is a lump 
sum. When a wife is defendant she gets custody of the children in about half 
the cases ; when plaintiff, she gets them nearly always.i'^ 

In about half of the cases dismissed, there is a new petition for divorce at 
a later time. 

The principle that there must be an innocent party and a guilty party does 
not prevent each party bringing suit against the other. The second suit is then 
called a ‘^cross-suit." The judge may find that both parties are guilty and in 
that case neither is entitled to divorce. “The plaintiff must come to court with 
clean hands." But again, the guilt of one party may be judged as less, or insuffi- 
cient, and the decree granted to him. 

3. TRENDS IN DIVORCE FACT 

Whether or not we regard increased divorce as a desirable solution 
of the marriage problem, it is certain that it is a very incomplete 
solution. Waller, in The Old Love> and the New,^^ and Groves, in 
Marriage , have given us several pathetic case studies of what hap- 
pens after divorce. It is clear that divorce does not “end it all.'' The 
difficulties of readjusting to life afterward may be as great as those 
which were encountered in the marriage. From many cases one gets 
the impression that the legal obstacles are not the chief deterrents to 
divorce. The emotional conflict over breaking a relationship in which 
so much love was invested involves suffering comparable only with 
that produced by the death of a beloved person. Indeed, that suffering 
is apt to be more prolonged in the case of divorce than of death. To 
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say that one is seeking divorce because ‘‘love is dead'' is often a false 
and pitiful rationalization. 

While divorce may be a solution in that it relieves certain phases 
of the suffering which led to it, it is also a cause of peculiar sufferings 
of its own. Let us now study divorce as an indicator of marital suf- 
ferings rather than as a solution. 

Extent and Increase of Family Disorganization. — The all-time 
record for divorces in the United States w’as in 1929, when 201,468 
were granted.^ This makes a rate of 1.66 per 1000 of total popula- 
tion, or of 1 divorce to every 6.1 marriages performed. Since 1929 
both the marriage and divorce rates per population have declined, 
largely because of the business depression. The ratio of divorces to 
marriages in 1931 became 1 to 5.9. Annulments of marriage in 1929 
were 4408, making a rate of 1 to 280 marriages. Desertion is estimated 
as 50,000 cases per year, or about one-fourth the number of divorces. 
Some of it leads to divorce and thus duplicates the divorce figures. 
Most of the remainder is a repetitive phenomenon which leads to 
intermittently rather than permanently broken families. Desertion is 
prominent in the poorer classes, and has been estimated as causing 
about 20 per cent of the dependency. 

From a large sample of families in the Mid-West in 1930, including both 
rural and urban population, 14.6 per cent of the families were found to be 
broken by death, divorce, annulment, or separation. In 1900 a corresponding 
sample of population showed 14.3 per cent of broken homes. While the total 
figure remained about the same, the homes broken by divorce, annulment, or 
separation increased from 6.7 to 9.8 per cent, while those broken by death, 
because of the falling death rate, fell from 7.6 to 4.9 per cent. The percentage 
of broken homes varies with the size of the community : in 1930 it was 19.0 
for the metropolitan area of Chicago, 16.7 for cities of 100,000 population, 
14.7 for villages, and 8.1 for the rural area.^i In interpreting these figures, we 
should note that one family breaking up by separation yields two broken fam- 
ilies, but that some of those broken by divorce lead to remarriage and when so 
doing do not permanently increase the number of families. This sample omitted 
all families in which the wife was over 45 years of age, and thus eliminated 
many older families broken by death. 

Can we tell from these figures how frequent separation is as compared with 
divorce! In 1920 the ratio of the widowed to the divorced and separated in the 
Chicago part of this sample was 135 to IOO .22 If the same ratio held for the 
whole city, the total number of divorced and separated in the city would have 
been 48,000. But the census reported 10,567 divorced for Chicago. As we have 
noted before, the decennial census probably under-reports the divorced, possi- 
bly to the extent of half their true number. The actual number of divorced was 
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probably 15,000 to 20,000. Thus, separated, non-divorced persons are at least 
as numerous as divorced persons at any given time in the city, and may be 
twice as numerous. Legal “separation,” or divorce a mensa et thoro, is counted 
in the annual census figures as divorce, no distinction being made. This limited 
divorce does not give the right to remarry. According to Maryland 1929 figures, 
only 5 per cent of all the divorces were of this type.^® 

Separation is an ambiguous term. The census enumerators were 
instructed to report temporary absentees as living at their normal 
place of abode and not as separated. The enumerators who talked to 
Professor Ogburn seemed to think that wherever one married person 
was recorded, and his or her mate was not recorded as divorced or 
dead, a genuine separation was the case. Separation may not originate 
in marital discord, but in occupational causes, and may later lead to 
desertion or to a permanent separation based on discord. 

The crude divorce rate in the United States has increased from 0.29 
per 1000 population in the period 1868-1872 to 1.66 per 1000 popula- 
tion in 1929. Each year showed a higher rate than the previous year, 
with a few exceptions which were all years following business depres- 
sions. As Cahen points out, the most ideal statistical unit for com- 
paring divorce rates is divorces per 1000 married population, which 
refined rate in 1929 was 4.05.^^ The crude rate per total population 
neglects changes in the number of marriages and in the age distribu- 
tion. Again, the familiar unit of one divorce to x marriages gives a 
ratio between the divorces of any one year and the marriages of that 
same year, between which there is no logical connection. Nevertheless, 
we are frequently compelled to use these cruder rates in order to 
make comparisons with data from other countries, and so on. From 
1867 to 1929, Cahen ’s rate advanced about five-fold, not seriously 
different from the crude rate in the long run. Its advance was about 
equivalent to that of a sum of money compounded annually at 3 per 
cent interest. It is remarkable that Dr. Walter F. Willcox in 1891, 
working with the limited figures then available, predicted almost 
exactly the divorce rate as it actually was for 1930.2* jf present 
rate of increase continues, one-half of all marriages will end in 
divorce by about 1963. The behavior of the crude rate during 1920- 
1930 gave some hope that there was a slackening, but Cahen ^s refined 
rate from 1922 to 1929 continued to increase 3 per cent annually . 2 ® 

The Probability of Divorce for the Individual. — Cahen has shown 
that the probability that the average marriage will result in divorce 
is a little greater than is indicated by the familiar ratio of one divorce 
to six marriages, or 16.7 per cent. He calculates the probability by 
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more refined processes, following the course of marriages contracted, 
and ascertaining what proportion of the total ends in divorce for each 
year of married life. He finally arrives at 17.92 per cent as the proba- 
bility of an American marriage ending in divorce according to the 
divorce rate of 1928. If the rate goes higher (it did in 1929 but not 
thereafter) the probability will correspondingly increase.^^ 

An American marriage at the time it is contracted has an average expectation 
of continuing 20.4 years before either death or divorce breaks it. If it could be 
predicted at the outset whether it were to be broken by death or divorce, the 
average duration to be expected by the marriage destined to divorce would be 
7 years, by the marriage destined to death of one partner, 23 years.^® Of course, 
these are only averages. The probabilities for any given marriage could be 
more specifically stated if we knew the age of the partners. 

All the above calculations are based upon the assumption that the 
annual census reports on divorces granted are substantially correct. 
Their correctness has been called into question by some investigators. 
Thus, Sanderson compared actual court records in four counties in 
central New York with the census reports for those counties for ten 
years, and found that one-third of the actual divorces had not been 
reported to the Federal Census Bureau.^® On the other hand, some 
careful students of the problem think that under-reporting is not a 
general phenomenon and that the error in some areas may be in the 
opposite direction. Marshall and May’s exhaustive study of Maryland 
court records for 1929 ascertained the total number of divorces to be 
in substantial agreement with the census figures.^® 

The Causes of Increasing Divorce. — The causes of increasing 
divorce are to be found in the general social changes we have dis- 
cussed at some length, especially urbanization, economic emancipation 
of women, decline of religious ideology, individuation, and the in- 
tensified romantic complex. But these are broad generalities. We need 
to get a closer picture of the more specific ways in which the causes 
operate. 

One social change which is generally accepted by sociologists as a 
cause of increased divorce is urbanization. In the early days there was 
little difference between urban and rural rates of divorce; today 
divorce is increasingly a city phenomenon. Urban divorce rates are 
now about double the rural rates.®^ 

Ogbum tested the correlation between the number of divorced 
persons and the employment of women for 170 cities. He found a 
slight negative correlation, — .20, which may possibly be explained by 
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the fact that the cities where women are most largely employed con- 
tain more Catholic population and are in the East.®^ But only about 
9 per cent of wives request alimony and only 6 per cent are given it. 
This is some decrease since 1867-1886, when 16 per cent of wives asked 
alimony and 12 per cent received it. Thus there is some evidence that 
the employment of women makes women more willing to request 
divorce even though no alimony is in sight, but in general the rela- 
tion between women’s freedom and divorce is uncertain.®® 

In regard to religious decline, there has been no substantial decline 
of church membership, and the legislation of the churches-has changed 
toward stringency rather than toward leniency. But, on the other 
hand, it seems certain that the average church member has less fear 
of ecclesiastical authority and is less governed by theological beliefs. 

The Changes in the Use of the Various Grounds for Divorce. — 
One sidelight comes through a study of the changing frequencies of 
the various grounds for divorce. Three legal ground.s account for the 
great bulk of divorces, and have always done so since the beginning 
of the statistical record. They were, in 1929; cruelty, 40.8 per cent; 
desertion, 29.6 per cent; and adultery, 8.3 per cent. In the period 
1887-1906, these percentages were; cruelty 21.8, desertion 38.9, adul- 
tery 16.3. Adultery and desertion have proportionately decreased, 
cruelty increased. This change does not mean that people are more 
cruel and less adulterous today than they were thirty-five years ago. 
It is not at all explained by the addition of the cause of cruelty to 
state laws which formerly did not include it. It means that the mores 
and the interpretation of law have changed. In the District of Colum- 
bia and the states of New York, North Carolina, and Louisiana, the 
large majority of divorces are granted upon adultery, other causes 
being lacking or difficult. The adultery divorces of these states, divided 
by their combined population, gives an adultery divorce rate of about 
one-fifth the national divorce rate for all causes. From this Cahen ar- 
gues that it is fair to assume that adultery is a real cause in 20 per 
cent of all divorces, but is disguised under the charge of cruelty in the 
more liberal states, thus reducing the recorded adultery percentage to 
8. While the present national figures underestimate adultery, they 
overestimate cruelty. They also overestimate desertion. In Louisiana, 
where seven years’ desertion is necessary, 16 per cent of all divorces 
are granted for desertion. Since her total divorce rate is about half 
that of the country at large, Cahen estimates that about S per cent 
of all divorces involve bona fide, long-time desertion. Allowing 20 per 
cent of all divorces to adultery, 8 per cent to long-time desertion, 2 
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per cent to drunkenness, and 3 per cent to minor grounds, he con- 
cludes that 33 per cent of all divorces are on grounds which would 
be valid in the stricter states. The remaining two-thirds, listed under 
cruelty, desertion, and neglect to provide, are really divorces for 
incompatibility by mutual consent, in which the alleged ‘‘cause'* is 
chosen according to convenience rather than according to facts. It is 
these divorces which account for the great increase in rate. Attitudes 
have changed so as to render divorce for mere incompatibility justi- 
fiable where before it was regarded as unethical ; and the interpreta- 
tion of courts has changed so as to allow this incompatibility to fit 
itself into the broad formulas of cruelty and desertion.^ 

In Ohio in 1868 only 8 per cent of divorces were granted for “gross 
neglect of duty" although it was then, as now, a valid ground. In 
1929, 60 per cent or more were secured on this ground.^^ 

In the period of 1867 to 1886 about 65 per cent of divorces were 
granted at request of the wife; in 1929 the figure Tvas 71.3 per cent. 
Does this mean that husbands have become worse and wives better? 
It may mean that wives are more dissatisfied with marriage in general, 
and the recent liberalization has given them a better chance to show it. 
It may mean that in these modem divorces for dissatisfaction or 
incompatibility, where cruelty is usually the technical charge, the 
chivalrous attitude has a better chance to show itself, the man taking 
the blame. Will a man be so chivalrous in court as to allow his wife 
to prove him unchivalrous in his private life ? In many cases probably 
so, because he may feel that what is said about him in divorce court 
will not be taken too seriously on the outside. But probably the greater 
truth is that it is simply easier to prove cruelty against a man than 
against a woman. Cruelty is the ground in 44 per cent of divorces 
granted to wives and in only 32 per cent of those granted to husbands. 

Migration to Lenient States a Mere Trifle. — It has been alleged 
that a large part of modern divorce is due to the leniency of states 
like Nevada. In 1889, Dr. Dike, Executive Secretary of the National 
Divorce League, came to the conclusion that migration to more lenient 
states accounted for only 3 per cent of the divorces in the United 
States. Cahen, analyzing the statistics up to 1929, comes to the same 
conclusion for the present time.^® According to the United States 
Marriage and Divorce Report for 1922, 26 per cent of all divorces of 
persons known to be married in the United States were obtained 
in a state other than the state where they were married. But (in 1920) 
22 per cent of all the native-born persons in the United States, those 
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who did not get divorces as well as those who did, were living outside 
the state of their birth. 

To get a more accurate estimate, Cahen analyzed the figures relating 
to New York, known for its stringency of divorce laws. Almost half of 
all the American divorces granted to people married in New York in 
1922 were granted in other states (3100 out of 6400). Of these 3100, 
200 were granted in Nevada, and 900 in the states contiguous to New 
York. A few hundred additional, non- American divorces were granted 
in Paris, Mexico, etc., to New Yorkers. But after allowing for the 
normal migration, Cahen concluded that only 20 per cent of the 
divorces of New Yorkers were obtained by migration for the purpose 
of divorce.^"^ 

New York is probably the second worst offender in this way, 
because of her large cosmopolitan population having attitudes quite 
different from those which inspired her strict divorce laws. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia is probably the worst offender, 40 per cent of 
divorces of its residents being estimated as having been obtained by 
deliberate migration for the purpose. The District contains a cosmo- 
politan population which, however, has no voice in the making of its 
own laws. These are made by Congress. Divorce was formerly more 
liberal there, but in 1899 Congress limited it to adultery, under the 
influence of a conservative lobby. But the District of Columbia, after 
all, cuts a small figure in the total national population. 

South Carolina, which allows no divorce at all, would be expected 
above all other states to resort to migratory divorce. During 1922, 
only 221 South Carolinian couples were divorced in the United States, 
and, of course, all of these outside the state. This amounts to a total 
divorce rate of 0.30 per 1000 married population, a rate one-twelfth 
of the average American divorce rate. Only one of these divorces took 
place in Nevada. It is hardly reasonable, therefore, to expect that any 
considerable number happened abroad. More of them took place in 
the strict state of North Carolina than in the liberal state of Georgia. 
That was because the ordinary flow of migration was northward 
rather than southward. The conclusion is simply that South Carolin- 
ians are not given to divorce, wherever they may be. If there were 
any great demand for divorce in South Carolina, as Cahen points out, 
the legislature would probably be forced to enact a divorce law in 
order to get the business which would go to lawyers and associated 
agencies in neighbor states.®* 

The one obvious divorce market, Nevada, granted in 1929 only 2553 
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out of the 201,468 divorces in the United States, or 1.3 per cent. The 
number granted abroad is estimated as a few hundred. 

Weighing all these figures, Cahen finds that 3 per cent is still a 
liberal estimate of all migratory divorces. 

Divorce and Remarriage. — It has been alleged that at most di- 
vorces there is a new mate waiting around the corner. 

In 1928 Dr. I. M. Rubinow created a popular sensation by seeming to prove 
statistically that most divorce leads to remarriage. He estimated that 6 per cent 
of divorces died, 17 per cent remained divorced, and 77 per cent remarried. He 
did this by comparing (1) the annual number of divorces, published each year 
by the Bureau of the Census, with (2) the number of divorced persons reported 
at the decennial census enumeration under the heading of ^‘marital status.”^® 
The first figures are quite accurate, being reported by court officers throughout 
the country, but the second figures, obtained from the say-so of unsworn inter- 
viewees at the decennial census visit, are known to be grossly inaccurate with 
respect to divorce. 

At the 1920 census, 0.6 per cent of all males over 15 years of age reported 
themselves as being in the divorced state. The United States Census of prisoners 
in 1923 found 2.7 per cent of prisoners divorced."*® Making allow’ance for the 
men who were divorced by their wives after and because they went to prison, 
Cahen estimates that 2.4 per cent of the prisoners were already divorced before 
going to prison. He sees no reason to believe why these 18,000 prisoners, after 
making this correction, are not a fair sample of the male adult population as a 
whole with respect to marital status. Prisoners are used in this study simply 
because this is the largest and most representative group of men upon which 
the necessary statistics exist, and in which there would be no reluctance to report 
divorce if it were true. Cahen then concludes that the reports of the divorced 
state by males to the census-taker in 1920 constitute only one-fourth the actual 
number of divorced. The other three-fourths reported themselves as single, 
married, or widowed. 

The present writer thinks Cahen is wrong in dismissing the theory 
that there is ^‘any proclivity of divorced men toward peniten- 
tiaries.^’"*^ There is evidence to show that divorced are more likely 
than married persons to enter insane hospitals. Much indirect evi- 
dence suggests that personality traits which lead toward divorce lead 
toward insanity and also crime. 

In 1930 the census reported 1.1 per cent of males 15 and over as 
divorced. The increase of admittedly divorced persons between the 
1920 and 1930 censuses was at a greater rate than the increase in the 
number of divorces granted. Cahen is probably right in concluding 
that this points to decreasing shame of divorce. The actual proportion 
of males living in a state of divorce probably lies somewhere between 
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the 1.1 per cent admitted to the census enumerator and the 2.4 per 
cent estimated by Cahen on the questionable theory that the prison 
population is typical of the whole population. 

The divorced females reported at the 1930 census were 1.3 per cent 
of the female population of 15 and over, as against 0.8 per cent in 
1920. They increased at the same rate as the divorced males. They 
seem to be somewhat more numerous than divorced males ; we do not 
know whether this is due to a greater tendency of divorced men to 
remarry or to die, or to a greater willingness on the part of women 
to admit divorce. 

Divorced women seem to remarry more than divorced men, the ratio being 
about five to four, according to figures for marriages of divorced persons in 
New York State outside of New York City, 1916-1924. These figures are ob- 
tained from the facts given by prospective brides and grooms in applying for 
marriage licenses. The ratio would be erroneous if a larger percentage of men 
than women swore falsely to their license applications. This seems unlikely. 
However, New York may be unrepresentative in respect to remarriage because 
the law there restricts the remarriage of the defendant, and defendants are 
usually men. But also in Oregon, which represents the western high-divorce 
area, Robert Dann finds reason to believe that the women are more prone to 
remarriage, for the very different reason of the surplus of males in that area. If 
divorced women do remarry more than divorced men, while there are also more 
women than men reported in the divorced state by the census, it would appear 
that men are much more prone to conceal divorce when replying to the census 
enumerator. 

An investigation some years ago in Switzerland showed that 
divorces do not remarry sooner than widowed persons.'*^ 

How many divorced persons do remarry? Rubinow estimated 77 
per cent. Cahen estimates 31 per cent of all, or 35 per cent of those 
who do not die within a few years afterward. More than half, he 
thinks, remain permanently divorced.^® Ogburn, using the state statis- 
tics for New York State outside of New Y"ork City for 1916, found 
that the number of divorced persons who remarried was about half the 
number of persons who were divorced during the same year. This 
would suggest that the truth lies between Rubinow ’s and Cahen ’s es- 
timates and that about half of divorced persons eventually remarry 
and half never do. But many uncertain allowances need to be made 
for migration in and out of New York State, and for changes in rates, 
so this figure is a very rough estimate.^* 

Of those divorced persons who do remarry, about half do so (fig- 
ures for New York State outside New York City) within years 
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after the decree, and over three-fourths within 5 years after the 
decree. The average interval between divorce and remarriage was 3.4 
years (New York State outside New York City, 1919). 

Many states require an interval of time between the final divorce 
decree and remarriage. The idea back of this is that such a compul- 
sory delay places an additional check upon persons who seek divorce 
for the purpose of remarriage. But an opposite idea is coming for- 
ward, that such a delay may simply encourage cohabitation without 
marriage. Moreover, the delay often encourages premature divorce 
and prevents many possible reconciliations. That is, couples who have 
not fully made up their minds to divorce, nevertheless rush the 
procedure in order to avoid the period of waiting between the decree 
and the right to remarry.**® 

Several state laws provide that the guilty party in a divorce for 
adultery may not remarry, except after a period of years or at the 
permission of the court. Thus in New York the defendant may not 
remarry at all, unless, after three years have elapsed, he can prove to 
a court that his conduct has been uniformly “good.^* Some states 
compel the defendant on any charge to wait longer than the plaintiff 
for remarriage. 

These laws reflect the traditional cultural attitude toward extra- 
marital love, singling it out for special punishment over all the other 
behavior which may have led to a broken marriage. Such an attitude 
is of course a natural corollary of the attitude which produces a law 
singling out adultery as the only valid cause for divorce. On the other 
hand is the conservative but more realistic attitude that obstacles to 
desired marriage simply encourage illicit sex relations. There is also 
the newer liberal attitude that if it is justifiable to break a marriage 
at all, it is most humane and mentally hygienic to facilitate the 
earliest possible remarriage of both parties, inasmuch as the legal 
judgment tells nothing as to real fitness or unfitness of either party 
for marriage. 

How Often Arc Children Involved in Divorce? — Children were 
involved in 37.2 per cent of the divorces in 1929. This figure had been 
a little higher in the period of 1887 to 1906, fell to 34.0 in 1927, then 
rose again.^® The true figure may be 2 or 3 per cent higher since there 
are 5 per cent of ‘‘unknowns.'* However, the great majority of mar- 
ried couples have children. What we need to know is the relative prob- 
ability of divorce as between childless families and families with chil- 
dren. Cahen's refined estimate of the probability of eventual divorce 
is 18 chances out of 100 for all marriages, 8 out of 100 for marriages 
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with children, and 71 out of 100 for families without children. Thus, 
if we could predict at marriage whether a couple would have children 
or not, we could also say to those destined to childlessness, that they 
will prohahly (71 per cent) be divorced. On the other hand, the likeli- 
hood of divorce for those who have children is much less than the 
generally high divorce rate would seem to suggest. But this state- 
ment is less significant than it seems, for after all, a large share of the 
divorces are in early years of marriage and these marriages would 
have borne children had they lasted longer. However, it is significant 
that roughly 60 per cent of all divorce is accounted for by childless 
couples, and about 20 per cent more by couples with only one child. 
The majority of American divorces actually represent Lindsey *s 
companionate marriage pattern: trial and error without children, 
then a marriage with much higher probability of permanence after 
there are children. 

How Long after Marriage Does Divorce Occur? — As usual, when 
statistics are involved, a simple question requires a complicated an- 
swer. If ‘‘usually^’ means the mode, that is, the point of greatest 
frequency, then we can say that the modal year is now in the fourth 
year of marriage, whereas in 1867-1886 it was in the seventh year. 
If you are still alive at your silver wedding, your chances of being 
divorced in any one year then wdll be about one-fourth what they 
will be during the dangerous third, fourth, and fifth years. But still, 
during a four-year period at that older age you will be exposed to the 
same total amount of danger as during one year in the early period. 
There is no deadline: divorces occur in substantial numbers into 
old age.^*^ 

A study of Wisconsin divorces of 1887 to 1906, compared with 
those of 1929, showed that it was the interval between separation and 
divorce which had shortened. The average duration of marriage be- 
fore divorce decreased from 10.37 years to 9.83 years, but its dura- 
tion before separation increased.^® 

Variations of the Social Classes in Divorce Rate. — ^Let us now 
examine some differences between social classes in divorce. These are 
not furnished by annual or decennial census data, and are frag- 
mentary. But they may prove more important than the regional and 
nativity data given by the census. 

We note elsewhere (Chapter VII) Mowrer’s studios of the ecology 
of family disorganization in Chicago. He found a crude divorce rate 
for the whole city in 1919 of 1.6 per 1000 population, about the same 
as the United States divorce rate at its highest level (1925-1930). 
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The 70 local areas into which he divided the city varied, however, 
from 0 to 6.4, with very low rates in the suburban commuters’ neigh- 
borhoods and also the immigrant communities, and high rates in the 
areas characterized by rooming-houses, kitchenette-apartments, child- 
less couples, and also in the ^^equalitarian” family areas of the 

middle” classes.^® 

The Census Bureau studied divorce in relation to occupation of 
husband for the period of 1887 to 1906. Farmers supplied much less 
than their proportionate quota of the divorces; males in manufac- 
turing, trade and transportation, about their quota; professional 
workers, more than their quota; workers in domestic and personal 
service, about twice their quota. Examination of the specific occupa- 
tions suggests that the most important factor may be the amount of 
contact which an occupation provides with the opposite sex. Clergy- 
men, for obvious reasons, are exceptional: they show a much lower 
divorce rate than this factor would tend to produce. 

The statistics from the State of New Jersey were the most complete, giving 
returns from 81 per cent of the inquiries. The number of married males in 
1900 to each husband divorced between 1887 and 1906, inclusive, is used as the 
index. A small index number thus represents a high rate of divorce. The indices 
for the various occupations were, for New Jersey, as shown in Table 19. The 
indices from several other states, though less reliable because of poorer returns, 
placed the highest and lowest occupations, and the broader categories, in about 
the same relative positions, although there were striking interstate differences in 
specific occupations.®® 

European divorce statistics collected by Sorokin, Zimmerman, and Galpin, 
show strikingly low rates in every country for agricultural pursuits. The high- 
est rates are among the official class in Italy, England, and Norway; among 
various commercial and industrial classes in France, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Bavaria, and Prussia.®^ 

Divorce seems to be particularly high among negroes. In 1930, 1.4 per cent 
of negro males of 15 and over reported themselves divorced, as against 1.1 
per cent of native whites. The corresponding female percentages were 2.2 and 
1.3.®* Lichtenberger and Willcox doubt the significance of these figures, because 
the divorce rate tends to be unusually low in the states and counties having 
highest proportions of negroes.®® They suggest that perhaps the negroes are 
merely more frank in reporting divorce. But this difference in frankness would 
be less in 1930, and a large difference in figures still exists. Moreover, the 
^ffilack belt” is a region of low divorce in general. Negroes in homogeneous 
negro communities may be little given to divorce, even though negroes in general 
divorce more than whites. 

Southern court officers and lawyers estimate that from 50 to 90 per cent of 
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TABLE 19* 

Index op Relative Divorce Frequency, New Jersey, 1887-1906 
(Low numbers - high divorce rates.) 

Actors and professional showmen 6 

Commercial travelers 9 

Musicians and teachers of music 22 

Bartenders 22 

Physicians 23 

Telephone and telegraph operators 24 

Bool^cepers, clerks, and stenographers 32 

Barbers and hairdressers 33 

Agents T.. 34 

Tobacco and cigar factory oi>eratives 34 

Hotel keepers 37 

Printers, lithographers, and pressmen 37 

Restaurant and saloon keepers 40 

Servants and waiters 44 

Merchants and dealers 46 

Bakers 48 

Butchers 49 

Lawyers 49 

Teachers, professors in colleges, etc 50 

Bankers, brokers, and bank officials 52 

Salesmen 53 

Painters, glaziers, and vamishers 53 

Steam railroad employees 53 

Boot and shoe makers and repairers 57 

Plumbers, gas and steam fitters 61 

Tailors 66 

Machinists 78 

Miners and quarrymen 79 

Masons 82 

Manufacturers and officials, etc 82 

Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters, etc 82 

Watchmen, policemen, firemen, etc 83 

Clergymen 87 

Farmers, planters, and overseers 92 

Laborers 94 

Carpenters and joiners 95 

Blacksmiths 99 

Agricultural laborers 113 

Engineers and firemen (not locomotive) 140 

* From U. S. Bureau of the Ceneus, Special report on Marriage and Divorce, 1867-1906, Part I, 
publ. 1009. 

all divorces are granted to negroes, while it is in comparatively few districts 
that the negro constitutes as much as 50 per cent of the population. 

Divorce Low among College Graduates. — There is some frag- 
mentary evidence concerning the divorce rate among college gradu- 
ates. Rita Ilalle gives statistics taken from a number of college alumni 
offices.®'* These show divorce-marriage ratios among college graduates 
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to be from one-eightb to one-twentieth of the present general ratios 
for the states in which the colleges are located. In dealing with a 
whole body of college alumni, it would seem more suitable to compare 
their total rates with the rates which existed ten years ago in the 
general population, but this cuts down the rate for the general popu- 
lation only about 25 per cent, and thus still leaves a tremendous dif- 
ference between college and general rates. In 1929 Mabel Newcomer 
found that all the recorded divorces of Vassar alumnae of the classes 
of 1902-1916 amounted to 54, bearing a ratio to all their marriages of 
1 to 31. In the general population about 1923, which would have been 
approximately the average date of divorce for members of these 
Vassar classes who did divorce, the divorce-marriage ratio was about 
1 to 8; in the Eastern states from which most Vassar women come 
about 1 to 15. In addition to those reported as divorced, 30 of the 
women of this Vassar sample had married “more than once,” and 
if we gratuitously assume that half of these cases involved an unre- 
ported divorce (rather than a death), we get a divorce-marriage of 
1 to 25. Thus at the most liberal estimate the Vassar graduates are 
much less given to divorce than the average population of their 
geographic region.®® At Wellesley, a crude ratio of 1 divorce to every 
49 marriages is cited.®® 

Combining Mowrer’s ecological evidence, the census occupational 
data, and these data on college graduates, we conclude that divorce 
is not a characteristic of the highest social and educational stratum. 
It is not prominent among the class which initiates social change in 
general. It does not behave like traits which start at the top and 
gradually filter downward through the social scale. Neither is it a 
characteristic of the farming class, nor of the immigrant, largely 
Catholic, laboring class. It seems to characterize rather that vague 
area we call the “middle classes.” It characterizes persons engaged 
in domestic and personal service and occupations involving exhibi- 
tion of the person, frequent absence from home, or close contact with 
the opposite sex. 

Divorce Correlated with Social Mobility. — ^Mowrer has shown 
that divorce in Chicago is correlated with high mobility of popula- 
tion. By tracing the past addresses of the persons in 1000 Chicago 
divorces, by means of telephone directories, he found that these per- 
sons showed an average residence of 1.81 years at each address. For 
a control group he used names immediately following these names in 
the directory (an alphabetical and hence purely random selection). 
The members of the control group showed an average residence of 
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2.83 years per address. The difference between the groups was 1.02 
years, with a probable error of only 0.07 year. The divorced group 
also showed a shorter period of residence per community in which 
they had resided, the difference being 1.49 years. The divorced group 
showed a tendency to move toward areas of higher family disorgani- 
zation, while the control group tended to move toward areas of lower 
disorganization. The disorganization of an area was measured by its 
combined rate of desertion and divorce.®'^ 

Desertion has been called the poor man’s divorce. As we have seen, 
much of it leads neither to divorce nor to permanent cure, but be- 
comes a chronic and indefinitely repeated phenomenon. Real deser- 
tion, as distinguished from the often framed-up type of desertion 
which is used as a convenient ground for divorce, is a phenomenon 
coming primarily under the purview of Family Welfare Societies and 
similar social agencies. Through their case investigations many facts 
are known about deserted families which are not known about families 
which go merely to the divorce courts. 

Most desertions are by men. Only 14 per cent of the cases studied 
b}’' 0 ’Neill and Glover in 1929 involved deserting women. About half 
of the deserters had had previous court or penal records. Also about 
half had deserted previously.®® Seasonal occupations and occupations 
involving mobility seem to provide the greatest proportional quotas 
of deserters. The very poor seem not so much addicted as the “lower 
middle” classes with some degree of skill. The results of the various 
studies differ greatly in the importance they attach to size of income, 
nationality, health, interference of relatives, defective intelligence, 
hasty marriage, size of family, and broken parental homes. The 
general tendency of the evidence is to show desertion as a psycholog- 
ical phenomenon, related to certain types of personality in the deserter 
and the deserted mate, and to cultural background. Lilian Brandt 
found in 1905 that 28 per cent of the desertion cases were of mixed 
nationality, as against 13 per cent for a comparable non-deserting 
group.®® The significance of this difference, however, has been ques- 
tioned. Mowrer found Negroes, Poles, Russians, Italians, Austrians, 
and Greeks to contribute disproportionately large numbers of de- 
serters, while native-born whites and Swedes contributed less than 
their share. Mowrer finds that among like marriages, desertion is 
likely to be earlier in married life among Protestants than among 
Catholics, and still earlier among mixed marriages.®® 

In 1928 social agencies in 93 cities estimated desertion rates from 
28 to 203 per 100,000 population. Assuming an average rate of 100 
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for the urban population of the United States (50,000,000), the Na- 
tional Desertion Bureau made an estimate of 50,000 total annual 
desertions, or about one-fourth the number of divorces. But most 
studies report that over half of the deserters had deserted previously ; 
in one study 87 per cent were repeaters. Hence much desertion means 
only a series of temporary breaks in the family. Other cases of deser- 
tion lead to divorce and thus duplicate the divorce figures.®^ 

The National Desertion Bureau finds that desertion, like divorce, 
is greater in times of prosperity than in depression.®* 

Regional Differences in Divorce. — ^Divorce rates vary enormously 
among the several regions. The refined divorce rate for 1929 is shown 
in Table 20. These rates fall into three well-defined orders of magni- 
tude as shown. Figure 7 shows the variations of rate among the 
several states. 


TABLE 20* 

Divorce Rates in Geographic Divisions of the United States; 
1929* 


Divorces per 1000 
G^graphic divisions married population 

Middle Atlantic 1.49 

New England 2.39- 

South Atlantic 2.57 

East South Central 4.32] 

West North Central 4.46> 

East North Central 6.00J 

Pacific 6.51] 

West South Central 7.16> 

Mountain 7.60j 

United States 4.05 


* Adapted from U. S. Census, Marriac;e and Divorce, 1929. 

If we exclude those few states whose laws are extremely liberal or extremely 
illiberal, we find that there is little relation between the strictness of the letter 
of the law and the actual amount of divorce which takes place. Nevada, Idaho, 
and Arkansas are the outstanding liberal states, because of their low residence 
requirements rather than of other liberal characteristics of their laws. Nevada 
is also the leader in divorce rate. Idaho and Arkansas have not yet had time to 
show the effects of their recent liberalization of law. New York, the District of 
Columbia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Louisiana are the unusually 
stringent states, and they show low rates, at least in comparison with the rates 
in their respective regions. Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New 
Mexico consist of populations more than one-third Roman Catholic, and there- 
fore show lower rates than would be expected from their laws and the general 
tendencies in their respective regions. The remaining 39 states may be con- 
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sidered as a standard divorce area where law is fairly uniform and religion 
predominantly Protestant. But within this legally standard area tremendous 
variations of rate occur.®* 

It is interesting that New York and the District of Columbia, with stringent 
divorce laws and low divorce rates, have unusually high annulment rates. In 
New York, annulments are about one-fifth of divorces. But certain Western 
states with high divorce have still higher annulment rates than New York or 
the District of Columbia. 



Fig. 7. — Divorces Per 1000 Married Population, 1929. 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census, Marriage and Divorce, 1929. 


One of the most significant facts is that these regional differences 
are not lessening, as is true in the case of many social changes affect- 
ing the country as a w^hole. As Ogburn says, there seems to be less 
uniformity in rate than there was before the World War when there 
was agitation for uniform divorce laws. From the very beginning 
(1870) the Mountain, Pacific, and some Mid-Western states were 
the leaders in divorce, although at that time New England stood rela- 
tively higher and the Southwest relatively lower than now.®^ In gen- 
eral the leading states have increased their lead, each continuing its 
own steady rate of increase. Again, the only ten states which have 
shown any tendency toward lessening divorce, with two exceptions, 
are among the group in which divorce has always been relatively 
low.®* 
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The divorce rate therefore seems to be composed partly of some 
factor which does not geographically diffuse as do many culture 
traits, but which is closely linked to certain regions. In respect to 
divorce, and possibly other traits of the family system, several geo- 
graphic regions of the United States may be regarded as distinct 
culture areas as much as may European countries. 

We have seen that these regional differences are not adequately 
explained by differences in industrialization or other economic con- 
ditions. They are partly explained by religion, but any formal clas- 
sification of religions fails to get at the real difference. The Protestants 
of the South Atlantic region behave in respect to divorce much as do 
the Catholics of New England, while the Western Protestant areas 
are given to high divorce. Probably divorce attitudes constitute a 
distinct part of culture, more or less independent of the economic, 
political, religious, or other great divisions of culture. A next step in 
research should be to study more thoroughly the attitudes toward 
divorce among different social classes and different regions, and to 
find out how different attitudes toward divorce are related to other 
attitudes and practices in the family system. 

Robert Dann, who has studied divorce in Oregon, one of the highest-rate 
states, suggests that the high sex ratios may be an important cause of the 
higher divorce rates in the West. His figures also suggest a greater rate of 
remarriage of divorced women in Oregon than is true of the country at large.®® 
Women’s petitions account for 71.3 per cent of all divorces (varying from 
66.4 per cent in the South Atlantic to 75.9 per cent in the Pacific division ) , and 
it would be natural if the women were more ready to seek divorce in regions of 
excess male population. Yet the variations in these factors seem too .small to be 
the major explanation of the divorce differences, and, moreover, the Western 
sex ratios have been falling while divorce has continued to increase at a more 
rapid rate than in the East. 

Divorce Rates Abroad. — Table 21 presents some very loosely com- 
parable data regarding divorce rates in foreign countries. These fig- 
ures are derived from many sources. Some refer to single years and 
others to averages of several years. Divorce has been increasing every- 
where where records are available except in Japan. There the rate 
exceeded the American rate until 1915, and has been progressively 
falling while Euro-American rates have been rising. The reasons for 
this peculiar phenomenon were given in Chapter VI. The excessive 
Russian figures refer to two large cities only, and do not tell us the 
rate for the country as a whole. These figures may appear less 
startling when we recall that for six years after the French Revolu- 
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tion there were more divorces than marriages in Paris. The rates for 
Catholic countries such as Ireland, Spain, Italy, and Poland are prac- 
tically zero, except for the small non-Catholic groups which are some- 
times allowed divorce. Many European governments have followed 
the practice of allowing divorce to be regulated according to the laws 
of the church of which the applicant was a member. Thus, in Poland 
from 1877 to 1886, while there was one divorce to 1470 marriages 
among Eoman Catholics, there was one to 405 among the Russian 
Orthodox, one to 217 among the Reformed Evangelical, one to 181 
among the Augsburg Evangelical, and one to four among the Jews, 
the last rate exceeding even that of the United States in recent years.®^ 

TABLE 21 ♦ 


Divorces per 100,000 Population 





Rate in or 


Years 

Rate 

about 1900 

United States 

1921-1929 

153 

73 

England and W ales 

.... about 1920 

17 

2 

Scotland 

1921 

11 

4 

Canada 

estimated from 1931 census 




of marital status 

12 


Australia 

1921-1922 

24 

10 

New Zealand 

.... about 1920 

38 

12 

France 

1921-1923 

71 

25 


1932 

52 


Germany 

1921-1922 

60 

15 

Switzerl.and 

1921-1922 

52 

32 

Czechoslovakia 

1923-1932 




(fairly constant) 

38 


Belgium 

1921-1922 

49 

11 

Netherlands 

1921-1922 

29 

10 

Denmark 

1921-1922 

40 

17 

Sweden 

1921-1922 

22 

8 

Norw’ay 

1921-1922 

22 

6 

Uruguay 

1921 

17 

0 

Japan 

1921-1923 

92 

143 

1931 

79 


Leningrad 

1923 and 1926 

347 



1927 (after new law) 

983 


Moscow 

1926 

212 



1927 (after new law) 

959 


Irish Free State 

.... 39 divorces in a period of 65 

years 



* Soureea: E. R. Mowrer, Family DisorKaniiation, University of Chicago Press, 1927, p. 33. J. P. 
Lichtenberger, Divorce. McGraw-llill, 1031. p. 110. l^ul LubUnsky, Marriage and chyorce in Soviet 
Ruasia. Family 10: pp. 28-31, 1920. Zpr&vy St&tidho Uradu Statistiok^o Republiky CeskoBloven8k6, 
14; no. 171, 1033. Also this chapter, r^s. 5, 60. 

The Future of the Divorce Rate. — W e noted that the divorce rate 
has increased its interregional differences in the United States. Many 
cultural phenomena start from zero and then increase rapidly to a 
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certain saturation point, after which they increase slowly or not at 
all. After the course of general increase has been half run, we notice 
a slowing down in those areas where the increase was earliest, while 
the tardier areas catch up. The spread between areas decreases as we 
get nearer to the saturation point. It would seem that the incvta&e 
of divorce in the United States had not yet run half its course, that 
we are still far from the saturation point if any exists. Ogburn ex- 
presses the view that there is no limit yet in sight.®® Cahen points 
out that divorce tends to increase by a momentum of its own: the 
more divorces there are, the less a disgrace it is, hence the easier a 
further increase becomes.®® We may have reached a point where the 
changing attitude toward divorce, rather than economic and other 
conditions, has become the most dynamic factor. The rising divorce 
rate in each area would seem to be more a process of internal cul- 
tural change than of diffusion from other areas. It is significant that 
while in any given region city leads country (except in New England 
and a few other states), yet the leading region is the West with its 
relatively low industrialization. It is even thinkable that the West 
and the East will become regions of permanently differentiated cul- 
tures in respect to divorce, the West using easy divorce as the favor- 
ite solution of marital dis.satisfaction, the East relying more upon the 
other remedies mentioned in Chapter XI, section 1. The East, we 
do know, is retarded in its divorce increase by the Roman Catholic 
culture. It would be interesting to know whether it is also influenced 
to a greater degree by the European attitude that tolerated adultery 
is preferable to divorce. Is the East, perhaps, more psychiatrically 
sophisticated, more understanding and tolerant of individual differ- 
ences in personality? 

Despite Professor Willcox^s accurate estimation in 1891 of the 1930 
divorce rate, it is questionable that the further projection of the 
statistical curve into the future will give us a reliable prediction for 
1971. Any secular trend has its limits. 

Guessing is the best we can do as to the future of divorce, but the 
guessing will be more intelligent if we use cultural and subcultural 
(socio-psychological) analysis as well as statistical analysis. Statis- 
tical analysis might suggest that the ultimate limit of the divorce rate 
is something short of one divorce to one marriage. If in the future it 
became the custom for everyone to marry, divorce, and then remarry, 
there would then be about one divorce to every two marriages. The 
State of Oregon from 1925 to 1929 had one divorce to two and one- 
half marriages (we ignore Nevada because of its catering to non- 
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residents). But we cannot tell just what this means for the Oregon 
family system without more refined analysis. If it should become the 
custom for each to marry, divorce, and remarry several times during 
his lifetime, the divorces would then become more than half of, but 
never quite as many as, the marriages. 

Analyzing the situation in terms of social psychology, it would 
seem that the divorce rate would reach its limit whenever it became 
high enough to relieve all serious marital dissatisfaction. It is un- 
likely that the majority of persons are sufficiently dissatisfied with 
marriage (see Chapter XIV) to request divorce even if it could be 
had for the asking. The most uncertain factor is the behavior of that 
minority who are apt to be dissatisfied with any marriage. How many 
times on the average would they make the marital experiment? One 
of our greatest research needs at present is a study of persons who 
have been divorced and remarried. How many have been divorced 
more than once ? No federal or state statistics give us any aid on this 
point. We need an original investigation. If 80 per cent of people were 
to marry once and for all, 10 per cent to marry, divorce, and remain 
divorced, 10 per cent to marry three times (divorcing twice), then 
the ratio of divorces to marriages would be 30 to 110, or 1 to 3.7, 
approximately that for the Pacific states today. 

Seventeen families in a sample of 101 Domestic Eelations Court 
ca.ses studied by Hixenbaugh had been through the divorce court, and 
a total of 27 divorces were found in the history of these 17 cases, 
indicating that divorce is to some extent a repetitive phenomenon."^® 

In most of the other countries for which divorce statistics are avail- 
able, the rate of increase in divorce from 1890 to 1920 was greater 
than in the United States. However, none of them, except Japan and 
Eussia, have yet attained a rate more than about half that of the 
United States. 
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Chapter XIII 


THE LOVE MORES 

1. INCREASING IMMORALITY OR CHANGING MORES? 

“Free Love’* as a Theoretical Solution. — The third theoretical 
type of solution of the marriage problem consists in removing some 
or all of the cultural taboos which limit love relationships. Its advo- 
cates hold that this would reduce marital unhappiness in three ways. 
First, it would permit sounder choice of mates, for it would give 
young persons the opportunity to test their compatibility in the 
most intimate phases of love before agreeing to a life-long partner- 
ship. Second, it would encourage those whose personalities are ill 
fitted for marriage to make the wise decision to remain unmarried, 
for this decision would no longer carry the penalty of sex depriva- 
tion. Third, it would encourage those who find inadequate response 
satisfactions in marriage to find compensation in supplementary love 
affairs, rather than to break their otherwise desirable marriages or 
injure them by excessive demands. 

To these claims the conservatives reply, in effect, that the cure is 
worse than the disease. If marriage is difficult now, it would be made 
still more difficult by these kinds of freedom. What the radicals view 
as a more ideal love life, the conservatives view as mere ‘‘sexual 
promiscuity.” 

The radicals do not contemplate sexual promiscuity, nor do they 
regard all love between the sexes as necessarily involving sex rela- 
tions. They believe in self-control, decency, ideals, and ethical stand- 
ards, but since these standard.s and ideals are so definitely opposed to 
our present mores, conservatives tend to dimiss them indiscriminately 
as so much licentiousness. 

Bertrand Russell states an idealistic but extreme view, as follows : 

Sexual morality, freed from superstition, is a simple matter. Fraud and 
deceit, assault, seduction of persons under age, are proper matters for the 
criminal law. Relations between adults who are free agents are a private matter, 
and should not be interfered with either by the law or by public opinion, be- 
cause no outsider can know whether they are good or bad. . . . 

The ideal to ])c aimed at is not life-long monogamy enforced by legal or 
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social penalties. The ideal to be aimed at is that all sexual intercourse should 
spring from the free impulse of both parties, based upon mutual inclination 
and nothing else. At present a woman who sells herself successively to different 
men is branded as a prostitute, whereas a woman who sells herself for life to 
one rich man whom she does not love becomes a respected society leader. The 
one is exactly as bad as the other. The individual should not be condemned in 
either case; but the institutions producing the individual’s action should be 
condemned equally in both cases. The cramping of love by institutions is one 
of the major evils of the world. Every person who allows himself to think that 
an adulterer must be wicked adds his stone to the prison in which the source of 
poetry and beauty and life is incarcerated by ‘‘priests in black gowns.”* 

Is Sex Freedom Conducive to Happiness? — The meager statisti- 
cal evidence which is available does not augur well for sex freedom 
as a remedy for marital unhappiness. 

Dr. Hamilton, in his Research in Marriage, classified his subjects into two 
fairly equal groups, the more happy and the less happy.^ Again, he classified 
them into those who had committed adultery (28 per cent of the men and 24 
per cent of the women), and those who had not. Though the number of cases 
was small, the difference in happiness between adulterers and non-adulterers 
was sufficiently great to far surpass the probable error. Sixty per cent of non- 
adulterous men and 54 per cent of non-adulterous women belonged to the 
happy half, wdiilc only 29 per cent of adulterous men and 17 per cent of adulter- 
ous women were among the “happy.” When premarital intercourse was con- 
sidered, however, those men and w'omen who were virgin at marriage showed 
only a moderate superiority in happiness over those who were non-virgin (57 
versus 46 per cent in men, 49 per cent versus 37 per cent in women). From 
personal knowledge of the cases, Dr. Hamilton is said to have expressed the 
opinion that the adultery w'as more the cause than it was the result of the 
unhappiness.2 

Among a group of 116 unhappy married women studied by Dr. Katherine 
Davis, 15.2 per cent had had premarital intercourse, while of 116 happy mar- 
ried women of the same age and education, only 2.5 per cent had had such 
experience.® 

The above results, together with general observation, may indicate 
either that unhappy and maladjusted persons are more likely to 
violate the sex mores, or that violation of the existing mores leads to 
unhappiness. Both are probably true. But all these facts leave us in 
the dark as to whether changed mores permissive of greater sex free- 
dom would produce greater or less happiness. If it were shown that 
communists and monarchists in the United States are unhappy peo- 

* Bertrand BusseU, Styles in ethics, Nation, 118 : 497*499, 1924. By permission. 
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pie, this would furnish no evidence as to the desirability of com- 
munism or monarchy, nor as to the happiness of communists in 
Russia or of monarchists in Japan. 

2. THE FACTS OF THE CHANGE 

Statistics of Sex Behavior. — ^Regardless of what is desirable or 
of what conduces to happiness, we need to know what is actually 
happening. The evidence is meager, but furnishes some indication. 
Table 22 gives results from several studies. Hamilton’s study was 
made through personal interviews by himself, a physician, with 200 
persons who had shown willingness to act as subjects for research. 
The other investigations were by questionnaire. 


TABLE 22* 

Percentages of Persons Who Reported Having Had Premarital Sexual 

Intercourse 

Women Per cent 

Katherine B. Davis: 1000 normal, married women of respectable standing 

and super-average education, average age 39, about 1920 7.1 

Davis: 1064 unmarried women, all college graduates of five years or more 

standing, average age 37, about 1920 12.7 

Hamilton: 100 married, urban, educated women, 1927 35 

Men 

Hamilton: 100 married, urban, educated men, 1927 54 

Hughes, 26 representative college undergraduates 27 

Peck and Wells: 100 college graduate men, median age 23 ffirst study) ... 35 

Peck and Wells, similar group (second study) 37 


• Sources: we refs 1. .3, 5. 9. this chapter. For Hughes study see V. F. Calverton, The Bankruptcy of 
Marriage, Macaulay, 1928, p. 110. 

Among Hamilton’s group, 15 of the 35 women reporting premarital inter- 
course had had their first intercourse with the men wlio later became their 
hu.sbands. Among men, however, only 10 of the 44 premari tally unchaste had 
had first intercourse with the women who later became their wives. In Davis’ 
study, about half of the women reporting premarital intercourse had confined 
it to their fiances. It is clear that premarital intercourse, at least within genera- 
tions bom before 1900, was limited to a smaller group of women than of men, 
and was also in the case of women more exclusive as to partner, more closely 
confined to situations practically equivalent to marriage. First intercourse was 
with a person other than spouse in 44 per cent of the men and only 20 per cent 
of the women. 

In Hamilton’s group, 28 per cent of the men and 24 per cent of the women 
had committed adultery. Altogether 69 per cent of the men and 47 per cent of 
the women had at some time or other experienced illicit intercourse.* 

It is generally believed that Hamilton’s group included a disproportionate 
number of maladjusted persons. It probably over-represents unconventional 
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sex behavior, especially in women, not so much because of the maladjusted indi- 
viduals as because of its cultural composition. The ratio of all divorces to all 
marriages represented by the group is 1 to 17. 

Harvey, summarizing questionnaire studies up to 1923, upon persons of 
superior intellectual and social status, found the approximate median per- 
centages of premarital intercourse to be about 35 per cent for men and 15 
per cent for women.® 

Dr. Reitman, whose practice g^ives him access to many intimate sources of 
information, estimates that in the city of Chicago there are fully 100,000 
women (prostitutes and others) who give illicit sex satisfaction to 500,000 
men. This makes about 12 per cent of women aged 15-44, and 45 per cent of all 
men aged 20-65.® 

It might be more important to know the number of illicit acts rather than 
of persons who at some time had committed such an act. If statistics were 
gathered from this angle, it is quite probable that all illicit sex behavior would 
prove to be a very small quantity compared with sex behavior within marriage. 
If we assume that 30 per cent of adult men are violators with an average viola- 
tion rate of once per month and that 50 per cent are leading a conventional 
married life, with an intercourse rate of eight times per month (estimated to 
be the median by Harvey"^), and the remaining 20 per cent are practically 
celibate, we get the ratio of one illicit to 13 married sex acts. 

Changes in Illicit Sex Behavior. — What vre need is comparison 
with the past, and this is difficult to get. Hamilton classified his sub- 
jects according to age, and found the results given in Table 23. Al- 

TABLE 23* 

Sex Behavior of Men and Women according to Date op Birth 




Per cent of those 


Per cent of those 


Total 

of each age 

Total 

of each age 


numlxjr 

group who never 

number 

group who never 


of 

had illicit sex 

of 

had illicit sex 

Date of birth 

men 

intercourse 

women 

intercourse 

1830 or earlier 

10 

20 

11 

55 

1881-1885 

13 

31 

14 

57 

1886-1890 

36 

42 

25 

76 

1891 or later 

41 

49 

50 

40 


100 


100 



* Adapted from G. V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriase, Boni, 1029, p. 384. 

though the total number of cases here is too small for safe generaliza- 
tion, the figures suggest an increase of illicit relations among women 
and a decrease among men. Another interesting finding of Hamilton’s 
was that in men illicit behavior before marriage was strongly cor- 
related with illicit behavior after marriage, while in the case of 
women there was no correlation- between premarital and post-marital 
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chastity. In his group a woman virgin at marriage was as likely to 
become an adulteress as was a woman with premarital experience. 

Most significant is the changing character of prostitution. It is 
impossible to say whether it has increased or decreased, not only be- 
cause of its concealment but also because of the difficulty of defining 
it. The striking fact is that we have passed from a situation where 
prostitutes were more or less a single distinct type, limited to a very 
small percentage of the female sex, to a situation where there is no 
clear dividing line between the prostitute and the socially acceptable 
woman. Reitman in 1931 distinguished eleven categories of uncon- 
ventional women: 

(1) Juvenile’* prostitutes, girls from ten to fifteen who often appear in 
Juvenile Court on sex charges; (2) “potential” prostitutes, who are willing to 
accept money for sex relations which, however, may also be on a voluntarily 
free basis; (3) ^^amateur” prostitutes, wdio sell themselves occasionally but 
who continue to live at home; (4) ‘S’oung professional” prostitutes, who have 
recently entered the regular life of a wanton; (5) ^‘old professional’^ prosti- 
tutes, established residents of houses of prostitution; (G) ^‘field workers,” 
streetwalkers, w’ho take men to their cheap rooms or to hotels; (7) “bats,” 
superannuated prostitutes, rendered unattractive by drink and drugs to all but 
the least particular among the bums and homeless men; (8) “gold-diggers,” 
called “boulevard” women, living in residential hotels and fine apartments; (9) 
‘^ept women,” who may supplement their income from their regular patron 
by mercenary relations with other men; (10) “loose” married w'omen, who 
deceive their husbands and receive pay; (11) “call girls,” who receive remunera- 
tion from relations with men arranged by telephone calls from disorderly- 
hotel keepers and the like.* 

These types are all technically prostitutes because they receive eco- 
nomic benefits, directly or indirectly, in exchange for illicit inter- 
course. In addition to them are the modern women who engage in 
premarital and extra-marital relations purely for love, for physical 
satisfaction, or to express their “freedom,” indignantly rejecting 
any economic compensation other than incidental social entertain- 
ment. Presumably most of Hamilton’s women sex violators were 
governed by these motives. Non-commercial sex unconventionality is 
not confined, however, to the educated classes. In some working-class 
communities there is much premarital intercourse of couples who 
later marry. As to the “middle” class, Judge Lindsey estimated that 
among high school girls in a large western city, eliminating those 

* Ben Beitman, M.D., The Second Oldest Profession, Vanguard Press, 1931. 
Statement arranged by Mabel A. EUiott and Francis E. Merrill, Social Dis- 
organization, Harper, 1934, pp. 182-183. By permission. 
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who have no social contacts with boys at all, 90 per cent engage in 
hugging and kissing, 50 per cent in more extreme sexual stimulation, 
and 15 to 25 per cent in intercourse; and that at least 50 per cent 
of high school boys experience intercourse before leaving school. He 
says further : We found from our records that of 495 girls we dealt 
with who confessed to illicit sex relations, only one in twenty en- 
countered pregnancy.* The condition, of course, may vary greatly 
among regions. In a disorganized New England community, sub- 
urban to a large city, it is reported that illicit sex relations became 
so common among the young people connected with a -large church, 
that half of a class of girls in their ’teens had a record of illegitimacy 
as a result of relaxed vigilance during the summer of a single year. 
These girls had for years enjoyed the advantage of trained and de- 
voted teachers and church leadership.® 

In Peck and Wells’ study, two-thirds of the college graduate men 
who confessed to illicit intercourse said that none had been had with 
prostitutes, while only about a fifth had their relations confined to 
prostitutes.® 

In the decade 1920-1930, it is common knowledge that there was 
much free sexual experimentation among both high school and col- 
lege youth. Reports of episodes suggest that even there the illicit 
behavior was concentrated in a smaller number of girls than of boys. 
The significant departure from the past lay in the high social status 
and non-commercial motive of the girls who participated. This be- 
havior seems to have declined since 1929. Again, the latest generation 
of college youth, whatever its behavior, at least shows evidences of a 
more conservative and responsible attitude. 

No longer does the stigma of social degradation fall upon all women 
who indulge sex outside of marriage. Even those who receive eco- 
nomic compensation for such behavior are not uniformly degraded. 
The extreme stigma is now reserved for those who give themselves 
for an obvious cash payment, and ‘‘promiscuously” to strangers. 

Prostitution and the Newer Freedom. — The trend in both Europe 
and America is toward the elimination of institutionalized prostitu- 
tion. In the nineteenth century, prostitution was accepted as a neces- 
sary evil and even as a safeguard for virtuous women against the 
excess passions of men. In France, Italy, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, 
and Russia it was licensed and regulated ; in Anglo-Saxon and Scan- 
dinavian countries it was silently tolerated. Around 1911 it was esti- 

* Benjamin B. Lindsey and W. Evans, The Bevolt of Modern Youth, Brentano, 
1925, p. 105. See also pp. 56-66. 
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mated that there was about one professional prostitute per 330 popu- 
lation in New York, 440 in Chicago, 500 in Philadelphia.^® In the 
period of 1909 to 1919 prostitution in America became the subject 
of many investigations, and many new state laws were enacted to 
prevent it. The campaign to prevent venereal disease in the army lent 
further impetus to the reform movement. By 1921 all but three states 
had enacted laws punishing those who forced women into prostitution, 
who pandered, or lived off the earnings of prostitution. A federal law 
called the Mann White Slave Act had been enacted forbidding the 
interstate transportation of females for immoral purposes. These laws 
have weakened organized prostitution and the recruiting initiative 
of men. But in less obvious forms and by purely voluntary choice of 
women prostitution continues to flourish. Again, the absolute eco- 
nomic need of the women has decreased and their desire for luxury 
has become the heart of the problem. The higher rewards of prostitu- 
tion in comparison with normal labor now furnish the incentive. Ap- 
parently the depression has led to a temporary increase through eco- 
nomic necessity. Reitman claims that for every opening in a house 
of prostitution, around 1930, there were four or five applicants.^^ 

Studies of prostitutes show that they are disproportionately of 
lower-class origin, disorganized home backgrounds, and inferior intel- 
ligence. It must be remembered, however, that the subjects who are 
studied are the ones who have gotten themselves into court. In most 
social phenomena, court cases represent the less intelligent, skilful, 
and prosperous individuals — ^those who are less able to conceal their 
behavior or purchase immunity. 

In Germany, regulated prostitution, formerly tolerated in certain 
districts at the discretion of the police, was definitely forbidden in 
1927. The number of publicly recognized prostitutes has decreased 
since 1870, and the men who promoted the business sank lower and 
lower in social repute (in 1860-1870 they were ‘^solid business men^^). 
On the other hand, it was estimated (before the Nazi regime) that 
the ‘'free prostitute,’^ as distinguished from the organized and regu- 
lated variety, was five times as numerous as fifty years ago.^^ 

In Soviet Rus.sia, sex freedom has gone far beyond an3rthing we 
know in the United States. Of 1450 Moscow working men questioned, 
only 22.6 per cent had had their first sex experience with wife, 
fiancee, or mistress; 50.1 per cent had had the first experience with 
an acquaintance, 7.3 per cent with a stranger, 20.0 per cent with 
prostitutes.^^ Among Moscow students more than half had had inter- 
course before the age of sixteen. During the revolution, intercourse 
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between acquaintances became prevalent and largely displaced pros- 
titution.^^ Only 1.7 per cent of the women and 2.4 per cent of the men 
in a large Moscow school admitted that they expected to find the ideal 
sexual life in marriage.^® But in a study of 550 women students 
about 1925 by Dr. Weissenberg, 55 per cent of the unmarried antici- 
pated their future happiness through marriage, 42 per cent through 
a permanent love relationship, and only 3 per cent through casual 
affairs. Of the married, 53 per cent favored extra-marital intercourse. 
Russia more than any other country has definitely reduced prostitu- 
tion, but at the same time has experienced a great increase in free 
sexual relationships by mutual desire.^® Thirty-seven per cent of 20- 
24 year old peasant women in Russia reported premarital sex ex- 
perience, as against 23 per cent of women of all ages.^^ 

In the Orient, prostitution is a more approved institution than in 
Europe or America. Forty-eight thousand girls are in licensed quar- 
ters in Japan, and the patrons are estimated as 22,000,000 per year. 
But the practice is decreasing, with what effect upon free sex rela- 
tions we do not know.^® That there is an ideological difference be- 
tween ** prostitution’* and ‘‘free love” is very well illustrated by a 
Japanese incident narrated by Bertrand Russell: 

Mullcr-Lyer suggests a general law to the effect that where the state is 
strong the family is weak and the position of women is good, whereas where 
the state is weak the family is strong and the position of women is bad. . . . 
It is true that in modern Japan the state is very strong, yet the family also is 
strong and the position of women is bad ; but this is a transitional condition. 
The whole tendency in J apan is for the family to grow weaker and the position 
of women to grow better. This tendency encounters grave difficulties. I met in 
Japan only one w^oman who appeared to be what we should consider emanci- 
pated in the West — she was charming, beautiful, high-minded, and prepared 
to make any sacrifice for her principles. After the earthquake in Tokio the 
officer in charge of the forces concerned in keeping order in the district where 
she lived seized her and the man with whom she lived in a free union and her 
twelve-year-old nephew, whom he believed to be her son ; he took them to the 
police station and there murdered them by slow strangulation, taking about 
ten minutes over each except the boy. In his account of the matter he stated 
that he had not had much difficulty with the boy, because he had succeeded in 
making friends with him on the way to the police station. The boy was an 
American citizen. At the funeral, the remains of all three were seized by armed 
reactionaries and destroyed, with the passive acquiescence of the police. The 
question whether the murderer deserved well of his country is now set in 
schools, half the children answering affirmatively. We have here a dramatic 
confrontation of middle-family ethics vrith personal ethics. The officer’s views 
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were those of feudalism, which is a middle-family system; his Tictims’ views 
were those of the nascent personal period. The Japanese state, which belongs 
to the late-family period, disapproved of both.* 

Venereal Disease. — It is a mistake to overlook the medical risk 
which is involved in sex freedom, including even the “modem*’ 
variety. Public health surveys, made during the years 1926-1929, 
indicate for the United States, covering communities with a total 
population of 18,000,000, a prevalence rate of 3.41 per 1000 popula- 
tion for gonorrhea and 4.05 for syphilis, making the combined rate 
7.46. The combined rate for males is 10.01, for females 4.86. The 
largest share of venereal infection is premarital for men and post- 
marital for women, indicating that most women are infected “inno- 
cently.”^® Some investigators, however, believe that the actual rate 
among women is greater than appears, owing to the fact that gonor- 
rhea is less easily detected among them. There is also a mild but 
prevalent form of gonorrhea which infects pre-pubertal girls through 
innocent contacts with persons and objects. The incidence (new cases 
or attacks) rates for the United States, estimated on the basis of 
information from communities totaling 2,000,000 population, are 
estimated as 5.71 per 1000 per year for gonorrhea and 3.45 for 
syphilis. Gonorrhea, thus, is the more frequently contracted, but be- 
cause of its more rapid cure is the less prevalent at any one time. As 
to expectation rates, it is estimated that before the age of 25, 95 per 
1000 males and 62 per 1000 females have at some time contracted 
syphilis.^® Estimates for gonorrhea are greater but very uncertain. 
German figures indicate that 88 per cent of all men in the age group 
15-50 have at some time had gonorrhea.^^ The percentage is probably 
less in the United States. 

The United States army has .succeeded in reducing its prevalence 
rate of venereal disease from 103 per 1000 in 1914 to 79 per 1000 in 
1920 and 48 per 1000 in 1930. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany reports a decrease of 35 per cent in deaths caused by syphilis, 
and a reduction of over 50 per cent in gonorrheal blindness in in- 
fants, during a period of twenty years. Public health educational 
campaigns and the increasing use of personal prophylactic methods 
appear to be reducing the extent of venereal disease without corre- 
sponding reduction in illicit sex relations. 

Venereal diseases, as well known, are due to specific germs trans- 
mitted through physical contact. No amount of excess or of illegality 
in sex behavior will produce them unless the germs are there to be 

* Bertrand Bussell, Styles in Ethics, Nation, 118: 497-499. By permission. 
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transmitted. However, it must be obvious that the spread of such 
germs through a population is promoted by promiscuity and re- 
stricted by monogamous sex relations. Many infections are acquired 
innocently, especially by women who have married infected men, and, 
in the case of syphilis, by children who acquire the disease through 
the mother's blood. Forty per cent of syphilis infections are said to 
be innocent. Eight states require freedom from venereal disease as 
a condition to obtaining a marriage license, but the methods by which 
this freedom is to be proved are usually unsatisfactory. A small per- 
centage of syphilis incidence is due to non-genital contacts, as in 
kissing. 

Both venereal diseases are more serious in their ultimate conse- 
quences than appears from their immediate effects. Gonorrhea is one 
of the common causes of rheumatism, heart disease, female abdominal 
infections which often require removal of the ovaries, and of the 
blinding of infants at birth. It is said to cause half the cases of 
sterility. Syphilis, in its later stages, after the danger of communicat- 
ing the disease to others is gone, often produces general paresis, or 
“softening of the brain," locomotor ataxia, arteriosclerosis, and other 
diseases. It is the original cause of a large number of deaths which are 
reported as due to other causes. Both diseases can be cured if taken 
in time, but complete cure takes longer than is commonly believed; 
and one cannot be certain that he is cured without careful and re- 
peated testing, which is commonly neglected. The modern theory is 
that syphilis was of American (Indian) origin, was unknown in 
Europe before Columbus' expedition to North America, and that it 
then spread rapidly in Europe. In any case, it appears that a degree 
of racial immunity is acquired by a population long exposed to the 
disease. It is a blood disease and passes through the blood from 
mother to offspring more frequently than it is inherited in the strict 
sense through the germ cells. Medicine has made progress in reducing 
the ill effects of these diseases, and the spread of knowledge has led 
the more intelligent classes, at least, to use greater care, whether 
that care be in abstention, choice of partner, or prophylactic measures. 

Even though the rate of venereal disease may be decreasing, the 
mental anxiety associated with it is not necessarily decreasing. The 
persons who contracted it in earlier days tended to take it for granted 
and were misled by false opinions as to its non-seriousness. Today, 
through changing sex mores, some persons of considerable education 
expose themselves to a risk of serious mental suffering and personality 
derangement even though the serious physical consequences are under 
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better control. The occasional mistake or accident, to the person who 
believes himself to be “playing safe,*’ is more devastating than a 
similar experience to another type of person. Certainly, for a long 
time to come, the risk of venereal disease will continue to act as a 
check upon promiscuous tendencies. At the same time, there are signs 
of the development of a new code of personal ethics in regard to 
medical examination and the protection of one’s partner against 
infection. 

Changes in Attitudes Concerning Sex. — Statistics of illicit sex 
behavior tend to mix together a very old phenomenon which is on the 
wane with a new phenomenon which has a very different meaning. 
Better insight into the nature of the cultural change comes through 
the study of attitudes. Homell Hart has attempted to measure the 
changing attitude toward free love by counting approving and dis- 
approving magazine articles, motion-picture nlms, and so on. It is clear 
from all indicators that public toleration is much greater than it was 
in 1900. There are indicators, however, that the tolerant attitude 
reached its peak in the period of 1924 to 1927 and that there is now a 
recession. It is too early yet to tell whether this recession is more than 
a temporary reaction following the unusual amount of publicity in 
the last decade. In 1931-1932 the movies were the most radical of all 
the mediums studied. The “intellectual” magazines were next, the 
women’s magazines next; the sensational magazines were the most 
conserv^ative in expressed attitude, although at the same time devoting 
the most attention to narratives of sex irregularities. Hart, while 
admitting the causal influence of the automobile, birth control, indus- 
trialization, urbanization, and the breakdown of patriarchal ideology, 
believes that “a major factor in recent shifts of attitudes toward sex 
behavior has been the breakdown of traditional religious control 
and partially worked out attempts to substitute scientific criteria.”* 

The new attitude toward sex is serious and zealous, not bold, gay, 
and extravagant. It is illustrated by D. 11. Lawrence in contrast with 
Rabelais and Boccaccio. 

One indicator in fiction is the change in the nature of the obstacle 
used to create suspense. In the older novel the hero struggled, before 
marriage, to win his heroine against the obstacles of her unwilling- 
ness, parental opposition, or the interference of the villain. In recent 
literature the obstacle is often a triangle situation developing after 
marriage, and the hero is not always the husband.^® 

Peters, Dysinger, and Ruckmick attempted to find out whether the 

* Becent Social Trends in the United States, McGraw-Hill, 1933, p. 421. 
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moral code of the moving pictures is “higher” or “lower” than that 
of their audiences. By questioning 18 social groups as to what they 
approved in actual life they learned that the movies prevailingly 
represent girls as more aggressive in love-making than the audiences 
approve, and that in respect to kissing scenes they represent the 
audience code rather accurately. In the treatment of children by 
parents, the movies were found to represent a code higher than that 
of the audience!-^ 

Katherine Davis secured opinions from 1000 unmarried college women: 
20.9 per cent said that premarital intercourse is sometimes justified in men 
under certain conditions, 19.4 per cent that it is sometimes justified in women. 
The other 80 per cent held premarital intercourse to be always unjustified. 
There was clear evidence of the “single standard” in this group. The justifica- 
tions given for men were of the same sort as those given for women : tempta- 
tion, stress of unusual conditions, health, love, obstacles to marriage. Of those 
(unmarried) w'omen who had actually experienced intercourse, 64 per cent 
justified it j of those who had not, only 14 per cent justified it. Of all the women, 
24.1 per cent justified extra-marital relations by a husband under specified 
conditions, 20.7 per cent in a wife. Here again there was a strong correlation 
with personal sex behavior.^^ 

Hamilton’s subjects divided themselves, in their attitudes toward adultery 
(in general) into the groups shown below.* 



Men 

Women 

Conservatives — adulterj’ impossible or difficult to justify. . 

15 

32 

Liberals — adulterj' justified under certain circumstances . . 

. 69 

55 

Radicals — adultery needs little or no justification 

. 16 

13 


100 

100 


Blanchard and Manasses made a study of attitudes among 252 girls, of 
whom about half were college students and the rest mainly employed in 
higher-grade occupations. Forty-seven per cent regarded extra-marital 
(evidently understood as premarital) sex relations as immoral, 45 per cent 
as not immoral but unwise, 7 per cent as permissible. Fifty-five per cent 
would not disapprove such relations in their girl friends, and 71 per cent 
would continue the friendship after such a fact were discovered. Seventy- 
one per cent would definitely not break an engagement with a man who had 
had premarital sex relations. But when it comes to behavior after marriage, 
only 16 per cent say that a married woman should go out (i.e., on purely 
social ‘‘dates”) with men friends, 20 per cent are undecided, and the re- 
maining 64 per cent answer no. Their attitudes toward a married man tak- 
ing out women friends have almost exactly the same distribution.^® 

*G. V. Hamilton and E. MacGowan, What Is Wrong with Marriage f Boni, 
1930, p. 241. 
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On the whole, the evidence points toward a “liberar’ rather than 
a “ radical attitude as the prevalent one among college students and 
other educated young people today. It is approximately that of the 
‘‘new code^* presented below, but not the code suggested by such 
writers as Havelock Ellis and Bertrand Russell. 

The Tentative “New Code” of Love Mores. — This “new code’’ 
seems to be somewhat as follows: 

1. The essence of moral ‘^rightness” for a sex relationship is mutual love 
and monogamous exclusiveness, rather than formal marriage. The sex re- 
lation before or outside of marriage is, however, unwise, if not always 
morally wrong. In any case it is excusable only if the result of (romantic?) 
love. 

2. Sex experience may legitimately be used not only for reproduction but 
also to intensify, beautif}’, and consecrate love. It should never be used, 
however, for pure physical satisfaction apart from higher values, or with- 
out mutuahty of desire. Commercialization of sex is especially to be 
condemned. 

3. Sexual feeling or passion is not wrong. It should be subject to self- 
control rather than external social control. A certain admiration is won by 
a person, especially female, w’ho under extreme sexual stimulation never- 
theless refrains from the final act. A sharp moral distinction is drawn be- 
tw’een complete intercourse and all preliminary acts; ‘^technical virginity” 
is considerably valued. 

4. A single standard of morality governs men and women as to their 
overt acts; but a double standard .still holds as to attitudes and motives. 
Namely, only romantic love or marital duty excuses or justifies sexual inter- 
course by a woman, while in a man sex may be more excused or tolerated 
as an act of physical passion alone. Again, sexual aggressiveness is despicable 
in a woman although pardonable or even admired in a man; and plurality 
of sex relationships at any one time is much more condemned in a woman 
than in a man. 

5. Lifelong monogamy is an ideal but is not a moral obligation when love 
fails; divorce or termination of a relationship is preferable to conflict and 
suffering. 

6. The status of one^s sex relations, whether in formal marriage or not, 
should be clean-cut. Partners should either maintain sexual exclusiveness, or 
break their sex relation completely. 

7. The taboos upon sex as an impersonal subject of conversation, art, 
drama, and literature are largely removed. Strong taboos still regulate, how- 
ever, the communication of personal sex experience; an “honorable secrecy” 
concerning illicit sex relations should be maintained even at the expense of 
verbal truthfulness. 

8. Romantic and sexual love continue to be regarded as predominantly 
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belonging to youth. Violations of the love mores are less excusable among 
older persons than among the young. Older persons, even if unmarried, 
should not compete with younger for the love of younger persons. 

9. The male continues to take the initiative in all love relations. Feminine 
‘^boldness” is despicable. 

10. Love should be mutual. A relation, whether in marriage or otherwise, 
in which intense love on one side is reciprocated by satisfactions of another 
sort than love, is to be condemned. It follows, therefore, that no individual 
has any right to love satisfaction save as he finds a partner to whom he can 
give reciprocal satisfaction in kind. 

Will the change continue until this new code is firmly established 
and accepted by the majority in ideology as well as in practice ? If so, 
will we stop there, or are much more fundamental changes to be 
expected within the next hundred years? Or will there be a return 
toward the traditional code? 

Only time can answer these questions. It is worth while, however, 
even in our present ignorance, to illuminate the problem as best we 
may by studying how well this new code is adjusted to the sub- 
cultural needs of human beings. 

3. THE FORCES INVOLVED IN THE CHANGE 

Culture changes, or it resists change, under the pressure of human 
needs. We have already noted in Chapters VII and VIII the dynamic 
forces which have led toward this present individuation of human 
wdshes and general emancipation of the love wish. If we would make 
an intelligent guess as to the future course of change, we must avoid 
two errors. One is to assume that conditions will continue indefinitely 
to change in the same direction they have been changing. The other 
and opposite error is to assume that every change wdll inevitably 
reverse its direction, like a pendulum. The sounder mode of reason- 
ing is to weigh the dynamic and resistant forces in the human, sub- 
cultural, scale-pan; in other words to estimate the wishes and 
frustrations involved. 

The Needs and Problems of Youth. — Much of the literature upon 
modern love and sex problems seems to imply that these are chiefly 
problems of youth, and that it is mainly youth which is straining 
at the traces of our traditional mores and demanding a change. In 
some senses this is true, in others not. Contrary to prevalent assump- 
tions, there is reason to hold that the needs of unmarried youth can 
be satisfied with less drastic changes of our traditional mores than can 
the needs of the other classes of persons. 
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Floyd Dell, in Love and the Machine Age?^ seems to feel that the 
real desire of the adolescent is not to hurry into a full sexual life. 
Healthy sexual life requires a much more gradual process of initiation 
than the traditional mores give it. Dell holds that modern premarital, 
non-exclusive ‘‘petting** is desirable; that a long period of high 
sexual stimulation by the opposite sex, without proceeding to inter- 
course, conditions the emotions in such a way that after marriage the 
physical sex desires will be in entire harmony with the desire for 
affection and romance. Petting with a number of persons gives wide 
experience with personalities, makes the final choice of partner safer 
because that choice has been based partly upon intimate sexual stimu- 
lation as well as upon other factors. When the choice is finally made, 
marriage occurs, and the last dam to the sex drive released, then that 
drive is safely anchored to its individual goal, with less chance of 
later conflict. 

On the other hand, if intercourse were to be practiced at an earlier 
stage, there would be a tendency to short circuit the behavior around 
the rich and more prolonged feelings of preliminary love-making, and 
to develop physical sex cravings toward one kind of person, and affec- 
tionate cravings toward another, resulting in difficulty of choice of 
the mate, with emotional conflict, and polygamous desires after mar- 
riage. 

This is precisely the trouble, thinks Dell, with our traditional love culture. 
We have been living under a patriarchal regime which is only now breaking 
down under the pressure of modern industrialism. The patriarchal family 
as an economic unit required obedience and emotional subservience to elders. 
Therefore it could not afford to permit children to grow up to complete 
emotional (heterosexual) maturity, but encouraged parent-child fixations 
and dependence attitudes. 

Patriarchal education segregated the child from the opposite sex during 
adolescence and hindered the full development of love toward a person 
of opposite sex and similar age. Not until a young man had achieved 
enough economic power to support two persons should he be permitted any 
real sexual expression. But by this time his long-since matured sexual pas- 
sion had often found substitute objects. Some young men clung unduly long 
to their childish mother-love, and under the influence of this developed 
sexual attachments to older women. Others developed homosexual attach- 
ments. A few found refuge in sacred celibacy. Still others learned through 
prostitution to prefer sexual experience which was apart from tenderness 
and from any sense of responsibility. These conditionings did not prevent 
marriage, but interfered with the finding of the greatest sexual satisfaction 
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in marriage. Sex had been partly divorced from tenderness and even from 
romance. 

Especially interesting is Dell’s interpretation of the extra-marital sexual 
liaisons practiced by social equals in certain sophisticated classes, which he 
calls *^polite adultery.” These relationships, he holds, are not so much a 
new adjustment required by the changes following modem industrializa- 
tion, as they are a compromise with the older patriarchal pattern of which 
we have not fully rid ourselves. While indulged in the name of freedom, 
they are really symptoms of our enslavement to patriarchy. Dell’s idea is 
that the highest possible sexual satisfaction would be obtained with a 
single mate of one’s own age, provided emotional education were directed 
toward that end. Polite adultery is in large measure a confession of the 
failure to attain this complete emotional maturity of sexual love. 

Under Dell’s plan marriage would take place when the partners 
were emotionally ready for it, regardless of economic circumstances. 
This would be made possible through the employment of the wife, 
birth control, and in some cases financial subsidy by parents. 

Con.servative and also radical thinkers criticize Dell’s petting 
theory on the ground that it may tend to cause fixation of the sex 
desires at the petting level, particularly in the case of the girl, and 
make it more difficult for her to adjust to sexual intercourse later. 
She may, in other words, find perfect satisfaction in petting, and 
further degree of contact may seem an anti-climax.^® 

Dell does not favor the companionate marriage. It also is a conces- 
sion to patriarchal prejudices, an expression of skepticism as to 
romantic love and of the wisdom of youthful choice. Marriage, he 
says, should be the public ratification of a choice regarded by the 
parties themselves as final. Divorce should be offered by society as 
a way out of mistake, but not incorporated in the marriage pledge as 
a loophole of escape. A somewhat similar view of the easy divorce 
solution is taken by Professor Groves in The Marriage Crisis . These 
objections are not against divorce by mutual consent or any other 
liberalization of divorce which "would make it more humane. They 
are directed rather against differentiating the treatment of childless 
couples in such a way as to build up an ideology of trial marriage as 
the normal procedure. 

Will this “new code” satisfy the subcultural needs of youth better 
than did the traditional code? We are not considering merely their 
desires for immediate pleasure, but all of their needs in the long run. 
If the code is not satisfactory, where are its weaknesses, wherein does 
it still embody cultural lags and maladjustments? 
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The Lag of the Concealment Attitude. — ^In the present author’s 
view, there is one primary weakness or lag in our present love mores 
which prevents our knowing just how satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
they are in all other respects. This is a lag of the process of de-con- 
cealment behind the process of liberalization and individuation. Our 
newer mores permit us to experiment widely with human emotions, 
yet they do not permit us to observe freely the results of these experi- 
ments. How, for example, can we ever know whether Floyd Dell or 
his opponents are sounder on the theory of adolescent petting, with- 
out thorough study of many individual case histories? 

To be sure we are having more questionnaires, and there have been 
some important pioneer researches into human love life, such as those 
of Hamilton, Davis, and Dickinson. At the same time several persons 
have gotten into serious trouble with educational authorities by at- 
tempting such research. Yet the larger difficulty is not that of making 
special investigations, but of making useful through informal com- 
munication the everyday experience of human beings. In most spheres 
of life, individuals profit by the experience of others (apart from 
formal research). In the sphere of the love life and of emotions in 
general, such mutual profit is very limited because of the concealment 
taboos. These concealment attitudes appear in numerous forms: re- 
luctance to ^*air” one’s private life, fear of being thought disgusting, 
indelicate, perverted, or ^‘abnormal,” fear of being too ‘‘subjective” 
or “introspective,” fear of “letting someone get something on me,” 
fear that the persons involved in a significant narrative might be 
identified by the hearers, the obligation to observe confidences, and 
the plain fear of being caught and punished for something which 
might seem “right” to oneself, but would not seem right to others 
(see item 7 of the “new code,” above). 

The tremendous popularity of certain kinds of fiction suggests that 
there is a real need for the discussion of the finer details of human 
emotion in relation to specific persons and settings, and that this need 
is not adequately satisfied through the sharing of real experiences, 
because of the mores of reticence. Fiction, although increasingly 
“realistic,” cannot be trusted to represent reality faithfully in all 
ways, and there is no doubt that it seriously misleads many persons in 
their personal love lives. 

To use an analogy, our present mores of communication in the 
sphere of love are like a course of study in military science which 
would present general principles of strategy, and fictional descrip- 
tions of more or less imaginary battles, but which would never be 
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permitted to describe an actual engagement without labeling it “case 
study no. 26’’ and its heroes “ General A ” and “General B 

The attitude of reticence about love seems desirable from an 
esthetic point of view. It seems to be based^ fundamentally, upon the 
concealment of the sexual act, which is quite general, although not 
without exceptions, among human cultures. This concealment had the 
subcultural function of shielding love-making from attacks by enemies 
or jealous rivals. In its broader aspects, reticence about love may have 
been in good adjustment with our earlier culture with its lesser indi- 
viduation of love and of love problems. It may never be necessary or 
desirable to eliminate the attitude altogether. Yet certain phases of 
this attitude of concealment are very much out of adjustment with 
our present cultural changes. Increasing complexity of a problem 
demands increasingly elaborate, accurate, and faithful verhalization. 
Words, discussion, talk, are the handles by which we must grasp and 
control all but the simplest phases of life. The trouble with verbal 
reticence is that it diminishes the total volume of communication, the 
useful along with the useless. If there is any one single effort upon 
which it would seem worth while for youth to concentrate at present 
in the readjustment of the love mores, it would seem to be to work 
for greater frankness, intellectual honesty, and immunity from re- 
sentment or criticism in the verbal discussion of love experiences and 
problems. 

The Love Problems of the More Mature. — There are more spe- 
cifically definable weaknesses in the “new code” from the standpoint 
of persons who have already married, or have already entered upon 
a full sexual life, or who have come to the age when they no longer 
anticipate wdth confidence a conventional and happy marriage. 

What, for example, will be the effect of the increasing requirement 
of mutuality in love and the increasing disapproval of commercial- 
ization, upon the irreducible minority of unattractive, unfortunate, 
and yet highly sexed persons ? How does the idealistic substitution of 
the spirit of monogamy for its letter (formal marriage) help the 
persons stranded by economic needs in a community where they are 
on the excess side of the marriage market? The general attitude of 
the love mores has been that it is better that unfortunate individuals 
be deprived of satisfactions altogether than that the more fortunate 
should have too much. It is not certain that the “new code” repre- 
sents any change in this attitude. The “new code” indeed, if it does 
not create, at least reveals more problems than it solves. Let us con- 
sider a few of them. 
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Easier Divorce Versus Greater Freedom in Marriage. — The ad- 
justment to unsatisfactory married love is taking two practical forms 
in Euro- American civilization today. On the one hand is the tendency 
toward easier divorce, best typified in Scandinavia. The same tend- 
ency, working through evasion of law rather than change of the 
law, is prominent in the United States, especially in the western states. 
On the other hand is the tendency to hold legal marriage relatively 
indissoluble, while at the same time tolerating in greater degree extra- 
marital relationships. This tendency is prominent in England through 
very strict divorce laws, and in France through custom rather than 
law, and in South Europe generally. In South Europe, however, the 
tolerated freedom is chiefly masculine, while in England there is 
more sex equality in the pattern. In South Carolina, which allows 
no divorce at all, this extra-marital form of adjustment (for man) 
appears to be tacitly understood, for South Carolina has a unique law 
limiting the property which can be left to a ‘ * concubine. * * The state 
laws are also unusual in that adultery is not an indictable offense. 
(In most states adultery is actually a crime as well as a ground for 
divorce under civil law, although in practice seldom prosecuted.) 

Count Keyserling, who represents certain upper class European 
attitudes, has idealized marriage as a state of ‘‘tragic tension.*’ The 
essential difficulties of life, he says, do not end, but rather begin, with 
marriage.^ But the highest ideal consists in a social and spiritual 
loyalty to the marriage, physical fidelity being desirable but not 
equally essential. 

Dora Russell, in an article entitled “Is Divorce Worth the Price?” 
says: 

Roughly speaking, the English have thought it more indecent to break a 
marriage than to have affairs sub rosa, while Americans on the whole 
have thought that it was more indecent to be unfaithful without accepting 
the consequences of a fairly prompt divorce. 

Lately the idea that it is right to set one’s partner free when he or she 
really wishes it has gained ground in England. In order to give freedom to 
each other, men and women possessed of a higher standard of morality than 
is allowed for in our law have been increasingly willing to go through real 
hardships and disgrace to comply with the law’s absurdities when cheating 
it by subterfuge no longer avails. At the same time, Americans seem perhaps 
to have been discovering that there may be greater disadvantages in insisting 
on the break-up of a pretty good home at the bidding of an uncertain ro- 
mance than in mutual tolerance of infidelity. 

If this is so, then the American and English views have come nearer to- 
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gether, and there may be ground for hope that a new family morality built 
upon practical experience rather than on taboos is being evolved.* 

The Neglected Problem of the Older Woman. — In Denmark, it 
is reported by Dorothy Bromley, the law of divorce by mutual con- 
sent has resulted in the frequent discarding of middle-aged wives for 
the sake of younger women. In European culture there is more than 
with us a respect for the love wishes of older men. We are told that 
it is common for the wife to consent to the divorce, w hich she herself 
does not wish, for the sake of the husband. The Danish divorce rate 
on the whole is only half as great as the American, blit the above- 
mentioned pattern seems to play a more conspicuous role. 

Miss Bromley cites several cases which outrage our sense of justice : 

A prominent member of the government divorces his wife to marry an 
actress, and his wife allows him to keep their 12-year-old boy, perhaps 
because she feels that the father can do more for him than she can. Friends 
express the greatest sympathy for the first wife, who is left quite alone, and 
yet no one criticizes the husband’s action. 

Even highly educated men who might be expected to have a sense of 
values break up their marriage late in life. Two professors at the university, 
both of them married for more than twenty-five years — quite happily, every- 
one thought— divorce their wives to marry younger women. A lawyer, whose 
wife had waited for seven years to marry him and had helped him in his 
office all of that time, asks her for a divorce after ten years of married 
life, when he meets a woman whose beauty appeals to him. . . . 

The lot of the divorced older woman is especially difficult in Denmark 
because she receives comparatively little alimony, even if unable to earn 
her own living. The amount is usually agreed upon in advance by the 
husband and wife, and the authorities have nothing to say about it. When 
the civil official or the judge fixes the alimony it is likely to be quite a 
small sum. 

This practice, in some cases, works an injustice on women who have small 
children to look after, or on others who are too old to find a gainful occu- 
pation. A milliner, for instance, was awarded but $10 a month for the 
support of her two children. An expectant mother, whose working-class 
husband had won a separation, was allowed $7.50 a month for four months, 
and after that $3 a month for the child, f 

If there is a need for wider love opportunities than our present cul- 
ture gives, certainly the older woman has as much need as do other 

•Dora Bussell, Is Divorce Worth the Price f Nation, 136: 84-85, 1933. By per- 
mission. 

t Dorothy Bromley, Divorce in Denmark, New York Times Magazine, Oct. 2, 
1932, p. 6. By permission. 
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classes. Many present indications suggest that we shall develop a new 
cult of middle-aged feminine personal attractiveness. 

The Generally Increased Need for Intense Affection and 
Romance. — ^Under former cultural conditions we got along with 
romance limited to the earlier years and to the unmarried. It is prob- 
able that in those daj"s there was more of intimate friendship, that 
the average person had emotionally richer contacts with a larger 
number of persons in the community. He probably called more people 
per day by their first names, and felt sympathy and tenderness more 
often. He was more often residing near his parents or his grown 
children. Indeed, there was often a certain affectionate attitude to- 
ward a group of persons as a generalized concept. These feelings 
were reciprocated ; the wish for response was diffusely but more 
securely satisfied. 

In modern urban life the wish for response is less well satisfied by 
the average human contact. There is a tendency to overload with 
emotion one’s principal object of love, be it spouse, sweetheart, parent, 
or child. If no one of these relations is ideally perfect one is likely to 
'^fall in love” with some new person. 

L. K. Frank points out that in modern society the individual needs 
more affection and also fuller sex realization to compensate for the 
loss of other satisfactions, and to sustain him in the anxiety of mod- 
em life. Men especially, he thinks, require newer patterns of mating.^^ 

Homosexual Affection as a Reaction to Increased Needs for 
Response. — One result of the cultural lag between the increasing need 
for love and the practical arrangements to promote it is an increase 
in homosexual love relationships. There is indeed much evidence for 
an increase in the homosexual conditioning of the physical sex reac- 
tions.®^ To some observers the increase is alarming. Ju.st why this 
should occur when the opportunities for heterosexuality are becoming 
more free, is an interesting question. Homosexuality spreads ; devotees 
in the effort to find partners educate younger persons whose attitudes 
are near the borderline and thus bring them into the homosexual 
class. Furthermore, many persons still live in one-sexed institutions 
where they unconscioiLsly develop homosexual attachments of a non- 
physical type. They may feel the impact of individualism and general 
emotional freedom before they gain practical opportunity to become 
reconditioned toward heterosexuality; their emancipation then takes 
the form of intensifying the personal contacts they have already 
learned to enjoy. Male homosexuality has been reported to be on the 
increase in Germany. Some observers find a great deal of more or less 
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sublimated homosexual feeling in the psychology of the Nazi move- 
ment. It is expressed in the intense emotionality of a purely male 
group in its devotion to its leader. There seems something more in this 
attitude than devotion to an impersonal social principle.*^ 

The great bulk of homosexual love is not, however, physical sexual 
expression. Most of it lies in the domain of affection, and on occa- 
sions it flares up into cardiac reactions essentially the same as those 
in heterosexual romance. Strong homosexual affection may exist even 
though the sexual reactions themselves are normally conditioned 
toward the opposite sex. As Esther Harding points out, it is unfor- 
tunate that the term homosexual’’ has become associated with 
perverted sexual practises.^^ The student should become accustomed 
to the use of the word in its broader sense ; in this sense it does not 
necessarily imply any immorality even from the most traditional 
standpoint, but on the contrary may refer to a very beautiful and 
ethical relationship. 

This, less physical, homosexuality, in America at least, is much 
more common among women than among men. Dr. Esther Harding 
sees this tendency among women as playing a new and distinctive 
role in our culture. It is somewhat analogous to the idealized phases 
of male homosexuality of Greece, as described in Plato’s symposium, 
and to the fraternal relationships of Knights in the Age of Chivalry. 

In the last fifty years friendships between women have come in a similar 
way to hold a place of unprecedented importance in the community. This 
change in the emotional life of women is significant not only for the individual 
but also for our whole civilization, for we are passing today through a dis- 
tinct phase of culture like those which affected men so profoundly in 
the past.* 

Many women today, especially in the more educated classes, are mak- 
ing a major relationship with another woman instead of marrying 
and raising families. The earlier unmarried feminists affected mas- 
culinity of dress, manner, and interests. Their present successors 
have reverted toward distinctly feminine symbolisms. In many cases 
women who formerly lived at a club or residential hotel are joining 
forces and setting up housekeeping together. They are setting up true 
homes wdth the same interaction patterns as in the normal family 
home. 

The Romantic Complex Intensifies the Sex Problem. — ^Romance 
will normally lead to permanent love and marriage. But supposing it 

* Esther Harding, The Way of All Women, Longmans, Green, 1933, p. 107. By 
permission. 
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cannot ethically and wisely lead to marriage, what is to be done? 
Suppose that one of the partners is married to another whom he 
cannot justifiably divorce, or does not wish to, or again, that the 
partners could legally marry but are so unsuited on other counts that 
a marriage is unwise. How can the value and beauty of the romance 
be preserved under these conditions? Our traditional culture has 
only one solution. It is essentially the solution which Robert Cameron 
Rogers has beautifully sentimentalized: 

The hours I spent with thee, dear heart, 

Are as a string of pearls to me; 

I count them over, every one apart, 

My rosary. 

Each hour a pearl, each pearl a prayer, 

To still a heart in absence wrung; 

I tell each bead unto the end and there 
A cross is hung. 

Oh memories that bless and burn! 

Oh barren gain — and bitter loss! 

I kiss each bead, and strive at last to Icam 
To kiss the cross, 

Sweetheart, 

To kiss the cross. 

Indeed, much of the rich sentiment of poetry and song in our Euro- 
American civilization is based upon the sublimation of frustrated 
romance into tender grief. Perhaps this accumulated tender senti- 
ment is worth more than anything which could be gained by a change 
of our love mores. But future generations will not accept this con- 
clusion without experiment and proof. People are beginning to ask 
whether the deliberate breaking of a romance helps or injures the 
indi^uduaPs other or subsequent love relationships. 

Again it seems to be increasingly felt that a romance is not ‘‘com- 
plete’’ without full sex relations. This attitude represents not so 
much an increase in the positive valuations of sex, but rather a de- 
crease in its negative valuations or dangers. There is no greater 
absolute necessity for sex to beautify romantic love than there was in 
Victorian days when sex was thought to degrade love. But most 
human needs are not absolute ; they are relative to the cultural situa- 
tions. People come to need everything which they can see no good 
reason for not having. 
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The ‘‘new code’* attempts to meet this new problem by assuming a 
certain exceptional tolerance toward illicit sex relations when the 
parties are “really in love,” while at the same time professing to 
regard sex for its own sake, without either romantic or marital love, 
as degrading. This attitude is illustrated in a case reported by Smith 
and Cabot. 

The woman in this case found a lack of romance in her relation to her 
very conventional and dutiful husband. She fell into a romantic affair with 
another man, which continued for some time without the husband’s know- 
ing the extent of the feeling involved. He accepted the other man as a friend 
and frequent visitor. The wife determined that her husband should not be 
hurt by the affair, so she concealed her feelings from him.®® 

In Victorian times such an affair, even though seriously wounding 
the feelings of the husband, could have preserved an honorable char- 
acter by avoiding sex or any “compromising” situation from which 
sex relations by the unwritten law could be inferred. It would have 
satisfied the canons of chivalric romance without violating the funda- 
mental laws of marriage. In this modern case, however, we are told, 
the lovers decided that “they were to have each other only once.” 
Certainly no one can say that they entered the sex relation from lack 
of self-control, nor yet from any valuation of sex for its own sake. 
Nor was their act one of individualistic rebellion against tradition. It 
was rather an act of compromise between two standards for which 
they felt a strong loyalty. On the one hand were the older marriage 
mores. On the other hand was the modern romantic complex which 
in its extreme form values sex as a ritual of consecration but nothing 
more. 

This new attitude helps to create a much greater problem than the 
problem it attempts to solve. If we are to be more tolerant toward sex 
outside of marriage when it is tied up with romantic love, we shall 
be faced by increasing demand for sex experience for its own sake 
independently of romance. Many more persons, especially women, 
will discover the possibilities of sex as a physical satisfaction. Hav- 
ing made this discovery, they will be less inclined to regard sex desir- 
able only as an esthetic ritualization of romantic love. Many will find 
themselves stranded, after a temporary romance, with a definite sex 
hunger calling for a more regular even if less idealistic satisfaction. 
This will be more difficult to control and more provocative of per- 
sonal maladjustments than the vaguer sex desire of the virgin. 

In this and in other ways the “new code” appears to create more 
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problems than it solves. One suspects that the ‘‘new code'^ is not a 
“solution/' not a new and fairly stable equilibrium of human rela- 
tionships, but rather a nebulous, transitional pattern, on the way to 
something more permanent. We cannot long stay where we are; we 
must go farther, whether radically “forward," or conservatively 
“backward," or in some unknown “sideways" direction. 

We do not know the final solution ; but we can at least understand 
what the problem is. The great majority of persons on both the con- 
servative and the radical side misunderstand its true nature. 

The Modern Sex Problem Is Not Biological but Cultural. — 
What is the disturbing force in the new ideology of sex ? Biologically, 
sex is no more or less necessary today than it was fifty years ago. If 
human beings kept sex life within certain limitations then, they can, 
physically, observe the same limitations today. The doctors used to 
tell young men: “Continence is not injurious, the sexual function is 
not weakened by lack of practice." There is no real contradiction 
between this doctrine and the new doctrine that sex repression is 
injurious. The older doctrine assumed that the young man would 
intellectually accept it, that he would and could avoid undue sexual 
stimulation, and would find plenty of satisfying interests of a non- 
sexual character. Under these assumptions, the doctrine was sub- 
stantially true. Physiologically the sexual mechanism enjoys a re- 
markable independence of the remainder of the body. It probably 
makes very little difference to physical health and general bodily 
efficiency whether sex be indulged to so-called excess (barring dis- 
ease), or in moderation, or whether it be denied altogether.* Organic 
nature made the role of sex function exceedingly flexible. Only by 
great adaptability to outside circumstances can it fulfil its function 
of reproducing the race, without wrecking the individual within 
whom it must for long periods be kept in storage. The role of sex is 
entirely different from that of hunger, which must be satisfied with 
a certain regularity in order to maintain life and health. 

Sex, being, as it were, an accessory function subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of the animal environment, likewise became a plaything in the 
hands of culture. Culture could arbitrarily choose to stimulate it 
widely, or to hedge it within narrow limits with rather indifferent 
results upon the physical health of individuals. Modern culture is 
stimulating sex desire and also desires from romantic love in very 

* This point needs to be investigated by a careful research, whose great 
difficulty would be to eliminate the suggestive influence of the preconceived opin- 
ions of the subjects. 
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great degree. Henry Neumann gives the following incident. Twenty 
years ago a respectable magazine returned a manuscript to a writer 
because it deemed one scene in his story improper. Twenty years later 
he sent the story unchanged to the same magazine, and was told that 
if he would amplify this particular scene his story would be accepted.* 
The movies provide a large part of this stimulation. Formerly the 
person who would live vicariously through a fictitious romance had 
to read print for several hours. Now one to two hours of screen pic- 
tures present such an experience through stimuli carrying a much 
more intense feeling of reality. Maturity and happy marriage may 
lessen the effects of such romantic stimuli but do not eliminate them. 

With greater need for romance as a substitute for former response 
satisfactions, and with vicarious romance constantly exhibited to 
view, the ideology of romance which limits it to a few youthful ex- 
periences begins to totter. The movies have done a great deal to ideal- 
ize the manners and appearance of youth, and they probably stimu- 
late older people toward efforts to maintain youthful appearance or 
behavior. 

Apart from fiction, sexual behavior of the preliminary phases is 
more widely indulged and frequently exhibited. Lives apparently 
characterized by variety and freedom of sexual experience are indi- 
rectly exhibited to the view of those of limited or unsatisfactory sex 
life. Such contemplation awakens envious desires, even though these 
be covered up by outspoken condemnation. Even the campaign of 
sex education, intended though it be to enhance happiness within 
marriage, as its by-product stimulates the desires of the unmarried. 
Again, the knowledge that sex experience can be more perfect than 
it usually is, has awakened impulses toward extra-marital experi- 
ments among the married. Indeed Frank J. Bruno utters a caution 
against undue frankness in sex education. Sex-enlightened persons, 
he notes, are not in general shining examples of conventional sex 
conduct. He thinks the old taboo upon sexual frankness may have a 
real value in social control, even though we cannot see it.^® 

The connection between sex behavior and physical health is largely 
mental ; that is, it exists, through the cortex, and not through chemi- 
cal, circulatory, or the lower reflex nervous channels. It is a matter 
of attitudes, of wish frustration, not of the specific physiological 
deprivation. Mental suffering to the point of mental or nervous dis- 
order may be produced by the repeated stimulation of any powerful 
wish, with hope for its satisfaction, but ending in repeated frustra- 

* Modem Youth and Marriage, Appleton, 1928. 
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tion. The emotional maladjustment may disturb the basic physiologi- 
cal functions and thus lead to physical ill health. We are suffering 
more than previously from so-called sex repression; but this is not 
any psychologically peculiar kind of repression. It is jast plain 
‘‘repression/’ or more accurately, frustration; and the maladjust- 
ments in our love mores are one of its major causes. 

Can We Return to the Traditional Code? — The conservative’s 
answer to this situation is simple. Let us retrace our steps; let us 
cut down the stimulation of sex, “purify” the stage, screen, and 
book, confine sex education to the parent-child relation and to very 
private conferences of physicians with couples who are actually 
married or about to be, and deal more severely with the sex offender. 
Let us revive the old values. 

However we may wish, as parents, citizens, educators, or govern- 
ment officials, to bring about this reversal of the tide of change, let 
us mentally step into the role of individual, unofficial human beings, 
and ask ourselves: is it possible? There are indeed cycles in culture, 
and changes do reverse their direction, as witness our business pros- 
perity, and the skirts which alternately shorten and lengthen. It was 
pointed out in Chapter VIII that the present era of sex liberalism 
is attended by three utterly new conditions: (1) a tremendously 
greater scientific knowledge of man, sex, reproduction, and medi- 
cine; (2) the destruction of supernatural and metaphysical sanctions 
for conduct by this scientific knowledge; (3) contraceptive and pro- 
phylactic techniques which will be comparatively safe, when existing 
knowledge is fully applied. These changes are of cumulative and not 
cyclical character. Our culture has burned some rather important 
bridges behind it ! 

Role of the Desire for New Experience. — ^^lost thinkers about the 
modem sex problem overlook the importance of the wish for new 
experience. They imagine that the whole problem is one of adequately 
satisfying the wish for response in all persons. They view sex uncon- 
ventionality as due to lack of sexual skill in marriage or to one 
partner’s being more highly sexed than the other. The problem may 
now be chiefly of this character, but as that problem becomes solved, 
the problem of sex adventure for its own sake threatens to become 
more conspicuous. It is quite true that there are plenty of other 
adventure satisfactions in life, and that there is hence no absolute 
necessity for novelty in the sexual sphere. It is also true that much 
more novelty can be obtained within monogamous marriage than is 
dreamed of by most persons, by varying the circumstances of love- 
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making and the joint recreational life. But the nature of human per- 
sonality is to expand its experience into all reasonably possible 
channels. If a satisfaction once dangerous or impossible becomes safer 
or more possible, a new wish is created; this wish, once established, 
becomes as imperious as older wishes. The fact that people lived 
happily without automobiles fifty years ago does not make it any 
easier to prohibit automobiles today. 

Thus the question ‘‘how necessary is sex freedom?'' is utterly in- 
determinate and meaningless. The decisive question is: how far is it 
socially possible ? 

New Sanctions for Sex Control: (1) the Social Sanction. — The 
scientific and contraceptive changes we have mentioned, however, 
have not removed all the disadvantages of sex freedom. Even though 
the religious, metaphysical, biological, and medical objections be 
removed completely, there remains the social or interactional resist- 
ance. This resistance is potential conflict. It is possible that plural 
sex relations in a democratic society with a sex ratio of 100 or more 
would lead to such competition, conflict, and rivalry over sexual 
opportunities that the energies and emotions of men would be seri- 
ously withdrawn from other activities. It is possible, indeed, that sex 
freedom would not plunge man into an orgy of sexual excess, as 
conservatives fear, but into a chaos of intrigue and personal combat 
without any increase in actual sex experience. It may be that a vague 
realization of this possibility has been the unconscious basis of the 
traditional sex taboos, although they were verbalized in religious and 
esthetic terms. In other words, social restraint of sex is not entirely 
the arbitrary sentiments of this or that culture; to a certain degree 
it is a subcultural necessity (see Chapter IV), whatever be the 
ideology in which it is expressed. What this degree is we do not 
know ; we can best illuminate the question by studying other cultures, 
especially those comparable with our own in material advancement, 
such as those of Japan, Germany, and Russia. 

(2) The Psychological Sanction. — Another scientific objection to 
sex freedom is that it might lead to a net impoverishment of love 
experience within individual lives, quite apart from any interactional 
results. 

Sapir's experience in cultural anthropology gives him a better 
insight into the essential problem than is possessed by most thinkers 
on either the conservative or radical side. He says that the modern 
urge for greater sex freedom overlooks the ideological problem of sex. 
The danger lies not merely in the obvious physical risks but in de- 
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stroying the cultural values which give sex its supreme satisfying 
power. He notes by way of analogy that eating owes much of its 
pleasure value to its social setting, to the vast pattern of ritual and 
symbolism which surrounds it. We could, indeed, dispense with the 
esthetics and hospitality of dining, and keep ourselves alive by gulp- 
ing food from the kitchen shelf whenever hungry; but this would 
greatly impoverish our culture in its power to yield satisfactions. 
By the same token Sapir observes that most persons who seek to 
“enrich’’ their lives by sexual “freedom” succeed rather in im- 
poverishing them.*^ 

Sapir ’s observations are apt to be interpreted as an argument for 
the traditional sex culture. Thoughtful reflection, however, will show 
that the argument is really for idealism in sex, for the integration of 
sex with life, as against making it a casual, detached physical func- 
tion. Yet when society tries to obtain that result through any rigidly 
uniform requirement, it lends surreptitious values to the very types 
of behavior which it forbids, because of the ever-present human wish 
for adventure. If polygamy were made compulsory the result might 
be a large crop of individuals secretly enjoying the stolen sweets of 
monogamy. There is a fascinating tale of a wealthy polygamist, who 
set free one of his wives from his harem, to love her with an entranc- 
ing secrecy and exclusiveness 

Realization of the maximum values of love is hindered above all by 
our traditional code with its gutter concept of sex. It is also hindered 
by the “glass-of-water” concept of sex which was popular in the 
early days of Soviet Russia. This concept wa.s that intercourse should 
be as direct and unhesitating as the taking of a glass of water.^® 
Thus within Victorianism and within Communism there have been 
attitudes working by different means toward the same nefarious end : 
to detach sex from other values and reduce it to the simplest possible 
role. Both have thought thereby to release energy and motivation for 
the “higher” values, such as business profits or the Five Year Plan. 
However uncertain we may be of the specific code of love which will 
obtain in the future, we are not freed from moral responsibility. 
Morality is bigger and more permanent than morals. The essence of 
morality is social responsibility, care for the welfare of other human 
beings according to the needs of the situation. To teach that basic 
attitude is the unchanging function of parents in every generation. 

At the same time, in a period of rapid social change it is inhumane 
to inculcate in children’s minds such specific values that they will 
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suffer conflict with the changed culture in which they will live as 
adults. This error in the past generation is responsible for much of 
the maladjustment in present-day women. There is no need of elimi- 
nating from our own lives the values we have personally found worth 
while, but it is dangerous to prescribe them dogmatically to the next 
generation, leaving no intellectual transfer-ticket by which the young 
may adjust their emotions to social changes. 

Society is not changing all the time in all matters. There are posi- 
tions of relative permanence and stability which can be held for long 
periods with relative contentment. Once such a position is broken, 
society must move on to the next position of stability. It cannot stop 
between points. The conservative asks: ‘‘If we concede A, they will 
demand B, if then we give them B, they will be stronger to demand 
C; there is no limit to how far they wull go.” The answer of his- 
torical experience is: “Tliere is a limit; they will keep on going until 
some new equilibrium is reached ; there they will stop. That stopping 
place is probably much farther than you would like, but not as far 
as your extreme fears.” 
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PART V 


FAMILY PROBLEMS AND INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Chapter XIV 

FAMILY DISORGANIZATION AND PERSONALITY 

1. THE EXTENT AND THE INDIVIDUAL CAUSES OF 
MARRIAGE FAILURE 

Social Psychiatry, the Practical Application. — The remaining 
portions of this book in a sense constitute the applied or practical 
phases of the subject. What is applied sociology? Some people seem 
to think it is the science of how to bring about the sort of society we 
want. In other words, it would enable us to direct social change. How 
far the individual scientist, or any number of them, can alter the 
course of social change, is a philosophical question which need not 
concern us here. As to the family part of culture, we cannot even 
predict its future with any sense of assurance. Our ability to guide 
it is even less than our ability to predict it. 

There is no certain correlation between individual happiness and 
any particular kind of family pattern. Happiness does not lie in this 
or in that culture system. It results rather from the dynamic pattern 
or sequence of events in the life of the individual. When he passes 
from a worse to a better situation, he is happy. If his situation 
changes for the worse, he is more unhappy than if he had always 
been in the worse situation. Something analogous to the theory of 
relativity seems to apply in the field of human happiness. 

Our scientific knowledge of the family, even though it should be 
powerless to deflect the more general course of change, has neverthe- 
less a real, practical value. If it cannot guide society, it can at least 
guide the individual. It can thereby reduce the individual suffering 
which attends social change. Perhaps that is all that is important. 

The chief practical application of sociology at the present day is 
social psychiatry. This is the treatment of the sufferings, or emotional 
ill health, of individuals, through the medium of social readjust- 
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ments not in the whole culture, but in the primary group situations of 
those individuals we are treating. 

Social Change and Unhappiness. — ^When culture is changing rap- 
idly we get a great deal of unhappiness among individuals. It may 
be argued with good reason that there is more of it then than during 
comparatively static times. It is suggestive that suicide rates are 
higher in the mobile and changing portions of society. 

There are other conditions besides cultural changes in our society 
which are related in some way to individual happiness and unhappi- 
ness. One of these is the high degree of social mobility, or social 
circulation of individuals. This has been increased by recent social 
change, but it may exist continuously even when there is no cultural 
change. Most studies of crime, delinquency, insanity, and suicide 
show much higher rates of these misfortunes in the urban areas of 
high mobility than in rural areas or urban areas of low mobility. 

Beardsley Ruml is quoted as saying at the 1933 meeting of the 
American Psychological Association: 

The term ^^nostalgia,” refers to a pathological condition involving acute 
physiological disturbance. Common ^‘homesickness^^ in extreme fonns is a 
familiar example. The term “nostalgic sentiment^* is used to designate milder 
states of which nostalgia is the extreme variant. 

Nostalgic sentiments are associated not only with place but also with 
persons, time and even abstract symbols. 

Nostalgia is psychogenic in the ordinary sense. Its onset is frequently 
abrupt. It is commonly noted in primitive peoples and therefore is not 
associated with a particular culture. Behavior of tyq)icnlly nostalgic char- 
acter is observed in animals, as in the dog; this suggests that the phenomenon 
is primitive and general. 

Nostalgic sentiments are not to be confused with a desire for security, 
which is characteristically “egoic.” 

These nostalgic sentiments have a varied and important role in social insti- 
tutions. They affect the distribution of population. They are the foundation 
of patriotism and of nationality. 

They operate to increase vocation and cla.ss stability and tend to promote 
conservatism in all forms. The cohesive influence in the maintenance of the 
family is certainly more nostalgic than sexual, and probably more nostalgic 
than “egoic.”* 

In previous chapters we have studied cultural changes as processes^ 
without pronouncing them good or evil. Where some approval or dis- 

*New York Times, Sept. 8, 1933. By permission. Nostalgia as described by 
Ruml seems to be frustration of the wish for response in its broad sense, us used 
by Thomas. 
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approval was suggested, it was an evaluation relative to some other 
change. That is, we could sometimes say that if A happens, then B 
ought to happen also, but we could not say whether A and B together 
were more desirable than no A and B. It was impossible to say whether 
the whole group of changes made human life better or worse. But 
now, in dealing with individual cases separately, it will be appro- 
priate and possible to discuss what produces happiness or unhappi- 
ness in a given case, for the individual ’s welfare depends not so much 
upon general cultural conditions but upon the particular role or 
situation in which he is placed, which situation he oirhis advisers 
might he able to change. 

Family Disorganization, Conflict, Unhappiness, Personal Dis- 
organization. — These four terms are often used interchangeably, but 
it is essential to distinguish them. 

(1) Marital or family disorganization or disintegration usually implies 
conflict, but it includes anij long-time change in the interaction process, by 
which this becomes less subject to mutual control, less integrated toward 
common purposes. The parties come to be dominated more by their indi- 
vidual purposes. Disorganization may proceed toward three different end 
results : 

(a) Complete and permanent separation, through divorce, or through one- 
sided or mutual desertion. 

(b) Formal or occasional living together, with a certain aloofness or 
social distance. Conflict is avoided by sacrificing intimacy. If intimacy does 
occur it is brief and sporadic. This pattern is common in upper-class 
families who wish to avoid divorce. 

(r) Continued intimate cohabitation, but on a lower level of integration, 
with chronic, recurring conflict. This pattern is common among lower and 
middle-class families. 

(2) Marital conflict or discord is an interaction process from the short- 
time point of view, rather than a long-time change in interaction. We have 
seen that it is usually but not always present in disorganization; and that 
it may lead to a complete or to only a small degree of disintegration of 
the family. 

(3) Marital unhappiness or emotional (“mental”) suffering results from 
conflict or disorganization. It may also act as a cause of conflict or dis- 
organization. We do not include here all suffering which occurs during 
marriage, but only that which is related in some way to the interaction of 
the partners. Suffering may occur in peaceful disorganization as well as 
in that attended by conflict. Unlike disorganization and conflict, suffering is 
a physiological process within the individual. It must be diagnosed separately 
for the two partners; it is usually greater in one than in the other, and in 
any case takes different forms in the two persons. 
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The violence or frequency of conflict episodes is a poor indication 
of the degree of unhappiness. Some kinds of conflict to some persons 
are even pleasant. If the making-up after the fight continues to 
occur regularly and joyously, there may be little reason save esthetic 
taste to deplore such behavior. Finally, the most serious marital 
unhappiness may be accompanied by such absence of conflict that 
one mate never knows of its existence, until he comes home some day 
to find his partner gone, a deserter or a suicide. 

The reality of the sufferings of marital discord is made very pointed 
by such episodes as the following : 

HURLS TWO CHILDREN AND SELF 18 FLOORS 

Milwaukee Divorcee Casts Brother’s Girl 
and Boy From a Hotel Window 

Two small children, their hands and feet bound, were hurled to their death 
from the eighteenth floor of the Schroeder Hotel in the downtown district 
soon after 5 p. m. today by Mrs. , divorced wife of a Milwaukee con- 

tractor. She jumped to her death a few seconds later. 

Mrs. recently had been divorced, and it was thought that her marital 

troubles had caused her to become demented. The prostrated mother of the 
children could think of no reason why she should have made them her victims. 

The woman left a note in the room which declared that she was disgusted 
with life. 

^^My brother will know all about it,” she wrote.* 

(4) With suffering commonly goes personal disorganization or disorgani- 
zation of the individual personality'. In extreme forms this becomes mental 
disorder, psyehoneuroses, insanity, etc. 

Where it is unnecessary or impossible to say whether we are con- 
cerned primarily with family disorganization, conflict, personal dis- 
organization or suffering, we may use the general terms marital suc- 
cess and failure. 

Shall We Be Concerned with Individuals, or Relationships? — 

These four theoretical points of view seem to boil down to one 
essential issue: should we aim primarily at the adjustment of the 
individual personality or of the family unit? To be sure, personal 
disorganization and family disorganization go together, each acting 
as a cause upon the other. But which philosophy we hold makes a 
difference in our policy toward many concrete cases. If, for example. 

*New York Times, Get. 14, 1932, p. 42. By pennission. 
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we aim at individual readjustment, we may counsel divorce in some 
cases where otherwise we would urge further endurance and effort. 
The author’s own view is that the happiness of individuals is the 
ultimate aim. But he is not sure whether this will be best achieved 
in the long run by looking at individuals as the unit problems, or 
looking rather at relationships between individuals. Psychiatrists tend 
to stress the individual; social workers the family group. But the 
recent psychiatric movement in social work has led toward a new 
approach. Social workers now tend to see their clients more as prob- 
lem personalities, less as impersonal bundles of social problems. 
According to Harriet Mowrer, the idea is now gaining ground that 
domestic discord is the result rather than the cause of personality dis- 
organization.^ But when we inquire as to the cause of the personality 
disorganization, we find it in the past history of the personality, espe- 
cially in childhood. The important things in that history are the 
person’s interactions with other persons, especially his parents. Thus 
we come back again to a family view of the problem, differing from 
the older view in that it studies families in the previous generation. 

It has often seemed to the writer that the individual is too small 
and the family group of four or five is too large a unit for the best 
viewing of our problem. It seems promising to consider each pair- 
relationship between individuals as a unit of study. An individual 
commonly finds it difficult to say whether he is happy or unhappy. 
But if we ask him whether he is happy in relation to his father, or 
his wife, or his employer, he can usually answer quite easily and also 
describe the nature of the relationship. 

We may come nearer to measuring human happiness if we count 
happy and unhappy relationships instead of happy and unhappy 
individuals. From this point of view, a happy individual is simply 
a nucleus in which happy personal relationships center. If any im- 
portant relationship of his be unhappy, he is apt to rate himself 
as an unhappy individual, even though the majority of his relation- 
ships are good. This consideration gives additional reason for regard- 
ing the relationship as the unit, and viewing social psychiatry as the 
science and art of healing unhappy personal relationships. 

In practicing this art, we are permitted one mode of treatment 
which is forbidden the physician or individual psychiatrist. Namely, 
we may kill the incurable, for our patients are not individuals but 
relationships. 

Why So Much Emphasis on the Pathological Family? — Some 
writers have said that we need to know more about normal, happy 
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family life. Sanderson, Mildred Thurow, and others at Cornell Uni- 
versity are attempting to fill this need through case studies by college 
students of their own families. Sanderson and Foster discovered two 
types of rural families. In one, the parents were jointly in control ; 
attachment of the children to parents was joint; there were many 
activities in common inside the home, some active participation in 
outside organized activities, and much ritual in the home. In the 
other type, the father was dominant, attachment of children divided, 
individual and few activities in the home, little ritual, and little out- 
side participation.^ 

Mrs. Chase G. Woodhouse investigated 250 successful families by 
an elaborate questionnaire.^ She found the factors producing happi- 
ness to occur in the order of importance represented by the numbers 
1, 2, 3, etc. (The order of the items after each number is not 
significant. ) 


Mentioned by Husbands 

1. Companionship with wife. 

2. Mutual understanding and accommodation. 

3. Love, sexual adjustment, children, and specific traits of wife^s character. 
(No mention of freedom and relatively little of money.) 

Mentioned by Wives 

1. Companionship with husband. 

2. Interesting work, freedom of personality, and outside interests. 

3. Children, specific traits of husband^s character, and good management 
of money. 

4. Love and sex adjustment. 

Problems were found in the following order of importance : 
Mentioned by Husbands 

1. Financial problems, mentioned by half the men, far more frequently 
than any other problem. 

2. Absorption in work, sexual adjustment, adjustment of wife to home 
life after having outside occupation, each mentioned by a tenth or less. 

Mentioned by Wives 

1. Temperament of husband, and financial problems. 

2. Fatigue, absorption in work, management, jealousy (wife^s own), hus- 
band’s family. 

3. Wife’s family, futility of housework, and sexual adjustment. 

Two-thirds of husbands worried over money; one-fourth of women over 

money, and one-fourth over illness. 
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From wide experience with cases, Groves has said that successful 
and unsuccessful families present substantially the same problems.'* 
If this be true, then a study of successful families will not tell us 
much more about the nature and frequency of problems than we can 
get from a study of the unsuccessful families alone. It is easier to get 
the information about the unsuccessful, because they are the ones 
which come to various agencies for some kind of aid. Moreover, it is 
more illuminating to study a problem when it appears in extreme 
form. The ultimate purpose is to help the unsuccessful out of their 
difficulties and to help the successful to remain successful. In the 
accomplishment of this purpose we must naturally rely, in larger 
degree, upon information furnished by the unsuccessful. Moreover, 
the ‘ ‘ pathologicaU ’ emphasis, if such it must be called, has more 
practical value, because it concentrates our study upon the factors 
which are important in guidance. Using the “ normal’’ emphasis, 
which some people seem to advocate, the medical student should spend 
less time in studying disease and more time in studying the healthy 
body. If he did so, however, he might easily get lost in details con- 
cerning the hair, bones, finger nails, and other items which are of 
small practical importance because they seldom give trouble. 

The Measurement of Marital Success. — Success and failure, of 
course, are matters of degree. The study of failure throws light upon 
success and helps to preserve and increase success. 

Three studies have given us some idea of the extent of marital 
unhappiness. In Katherine Davis’ study of 1000 married women, of 
whom 691 were college graduates, 87 per cent reported themselves 
as happy.® But the simple question which was asked : “ Is your mar- 
riage a happy one?” would tend to elicit answers giving the benefit 
of any doubt to happiness. The subjects were not interviewed per- 
sonally. Dr. Hamilton had lengthy interviews with his subjects. His 
method was to present 334 questions on printed cards while he sat 
at a constant distance from the subject and wrote down the answers 
without comment. He estimated the degree of happiness in two ways. 
First, he scored the answers to 13 different questions diagnostic of 
happiness; expressing them on a scale ranging from 0 to 14 points.® 
Second, using his general impression of each case as a whole, he 
classified the marriages into five descriptive grades : obviously success- 
ful, fairly successful, doubtful success, intolerably bad, separated or 
divorced. He then found that the dividing line between the second 
and third grades corresponded to about 6% points on the scale obtained 
from rating the detailed answers, and also split the group into about 
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two equal parts. He could say then, that about half his cases were 
obviously or fairly successful marriages. These are henceforth called 
the ‘‘happy,’’ or the “more happy,” the others the “unhappy” or 
“less happy.” The happy group contained 51 men and 45 women. 
The average happiness point score for the men was 6.6; for the 
women 5.9. The men felt both the economic and sex tensions less, but 
felt personality dissatisfactions with their mates in about the same 
degree as the women. 

One question gave some absolute indication of happiness. The sub- 
jects were asked : “If by some miracle you could press a button and 
find that you had never been married to your husband (or wife) 
would you press that button?” To this only 66 men and 64 women 
answered with an unqualified “no”; 8 each gave a qualified “no”; 
17 men and 16 women said “yes,” with or without qualifications.*^ 

Dr. Dickinson found, that out of 770 women living with their 
husbands, 47.4 per cent made no complaint of any kind, while 48.7 
per cent had complaints which they were willing to discuss with the 
doctor.® However, Dickinson’s data emphasize sexual maladjustment, 
and 275 of his women were diagnosed as sexually pathological. Mrs, 
Jessie Bernard® estimates that if all Dickinson’s cases whose unhappi- 
ness might have been based upon their sexual difficulties were elimi- 
nated, the figure for unhappiness (i.e., on non-sexual grounds) would 
be 13 per cent, the same as Davis’ figure. Hamilton’s group yielded 
36 per cent of women who failed to give an unqualified “no” to the 
question of pressing the button. Mrs. Bernard says that Hamilton’s 
group is overloaded with clinical cases, since 23 of the 200 persons 
(11 per cent) are divorced or separated. But in view of Ogburn’s 
finding^® that 6 per cent of married couples in one large city in 1920 
were living apart, and of the additional fact that the number of 
divorced persons is about 3 per cent of the number of married per- 
sons, Hamilton’s group does not seem to include a great excess of 
divorced and separated. If we eliminate Hamilton’s 15 separated and 
divorced women, we find (36 — 15) -r- (100 — 15) =25 per cent un- 
happy of the women who are living with their husbands. 

All the studies rating marital happiness have been made upon 
fairly educated groups. Within such groups we can say that 13 per 
cent of couples who are living together are unquestionably unhappy 
and 50 per cent unquestionably happy. The total unhappiness will 
amount to something between 13 and 50 per cent according to the 
standards and definitions used. 
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Mrs. Jessie Bernard measures the degree of success by a questionnaire. 
The subject checks a list of 100 favorable and unfavorable traits such as 
^‘abusive,” ‘‘affectionate,” and so on. He checks first those which describe 
his spouse, on another sheet those he thinks necessary in marriage, on a 
third sheet those he thinks harmful to marriage. The relation between his 
responses on the first sheet and those on the other two gives his happiness 
score. These scores, when distributed for 252 individuals, gave a curve with 
a strong negative skew. That is, while the scores range from 26 to 100, with 
an average of 78.8, the mode is at about 88, near the upper limit. That the 
method really measures marital success is indicated by the fact, among 
others, that a sub-group of clinical cases averaged 52.6 points' and the normal 
cases 81.0. Mrs. Bernard finds men to average 2 points higher than women 
on the satisfaction scale, but doubts the validity of this result. She suggests 
that they may be simply more generous in rating their spouses^ personalities. 

Mrs. Bernard^ ^ finds that her marital satisfaction score shows prac- 
tically no correlation with the presence or absence of children, with 
income, nor with degree of education. She does find a correlation 
with age of —.24 in the case of women and —.29 in the case of men, 
the probable errors being about 0.08. In both sexes, the average 
degree of satisfaction falls about 8 points during the period from 
the third to the tenth or twelfth year after marriage. After the tenth 
year the curves behave in a very striking fashion which will have 
great significance if it is corroborated by a larger number of cases. 
These curves show a slight rise after the ‘‘depression^’ of the tenth 
or twelfth year, then a drop to a very low point (some 20 or more 
points below the third year level) near the twenty-third year, then a 
rise in later years. Near the thirty-third year the male curve stands a 
little below, the female a little above, the average for the whole course 
of years. The first low point on the curves occurs near the time when 
the bulk of divorce occurs. The still lower point near the twenty-third 
year, if it be valid, may represent a period of marital dissatisfaction 
commonly observed near the age of fifty, when there is greater reluc- 
tance toward divorce, and when the frustrations of life have not yet 
come under the softening and pacifying infiuence of old age. Another 
interesting result is that satisfaction score is highest when the hus- 
band is three to five years older than the wife, and falls lower as the 
age-difference departs from this norm in either direction, toward 
greater seniority of husband, or toward seniority of wife. Where the 
husband is over fifteen years the wife’s senior, however, the happiness 
is greater than when he is from ten to fifteen years senior, although 
this result comes from too small a number of cases to have unques- 
tionable validity. 
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In another sample of cases, Mrs. Bernard tentatively reports a correlation 
of about +.40 between marital satisfaction by a revised test, and the Bem- 
reuter questionnaire index of neuroticism. The indications are that the rela- 
tion is non-linear and actually much closer than the simple correlation 
coefficient indicates. 

The satisfaction score itself has a pronounced negative skew, that is, the 
bulk of the cases are in the upper part of the scale, while the distribution 
trails off toward the lower end (dissatisfaction). Examining the possible 
causes for this skewed curve, Mrs. Bernard concludes that it is partly 
genuine; that is, that actual marital satisfaction varies farther from its 
norm in a downward than in an upward direction. But the nature of the 
scale used, and the sampling errors, she finds, probably exaggerate the skew. 

The divorce rate is the only index of marital failure which permits 
comparison with the past. It is not an adequate measure of the extent 
of marital unhappiness but only of disorganization, in fact only one 
form of disorganization. The rising divorce rate may indicate nothing 
more than a change in the cultural mode of adjustment to unhappi- 
ness. Couples who formerly remained legally together in unhappiness 
or in personal relationships of great aloofness, now meet the problem 
by a legal break. That all was not entirely well in the past in America 
is suggested by the appearance of a book in 1891, entitled ‘‘How To 
Be Happy Though Married. 

Counting the “Causes” of Marital Failure ., — 'What are the causes 
of marital failure? This is typical of the questions which the layman 
or the beginning student puts to the sociologist. The question seems 
simple enough. Its trouble is that it is too simple. As a result it is 
ambiguous. It needs to be broken up into two questions. First, what 
causes marital failure to increased Second, with what conditions, 
types of individuals, and so on, is marital failure associated at any 
one time, regardless of whether it is increasing or decreasing? The 
first question refers to the sequence of general social changes, the 
second to the distribution of a phenomenon among individuals. From 
a naive point of view, it might seem that an answer to the first 
question is also an answer to the second. Thus, marriage failure is 
always associated with disordered personalities, and since the propor- 
tion of disordered personalities in society seems to have increased, 
this might also seem to be one cause of the increase in failure. But 
not every answer to the one question may serve as an answer to the 
second. For example, it has been shown that couples in which there 
are certain age disparities are more likely to fail than are others. 
Yet there is no evidence that there has been any increase in the pro- 
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portion of couples having this age disparity, and hence no evidence 
that it has been a factor in the increase of the failure rate. 

We have already answered the first question, as to the social 
changes, in Chapters VII to XIII. We now turn to the second ques- 
tion: what conditions and types of individuals are associated with 
marriage failure at any one time ? Or, if one dislikes the ‘ ‘ pathologi- 
cal emphasis,’’ he may ask, what is associated with marital success? 
The same methods apply, for success and failure are simply the two 
extremes of a continuous scale. 

As indices of success-failure are used divorce, desertion, and marital 
satisfaction questionnaires. No one of these indices may provide a 
perfect measure or an accurately representative sample of marital 
failure, but they are better than no data at all. 

It might seem that something could be learned by interviewing 
practical men such as judges, psychiatrists, and directors of marriage 
clinics, who come in personal touch with thousands of cases. Cahen 
tried this.^® 

Dr. W. J. Hickson, psychiatrist of the Chicago Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions, believed the principal causes of divorce to be: (1) feeble-mindedness 
plus dementia praecox, (2) dementia praecox, (3) feeble-mindedness. An- 
other prominent psychiatrist says: adultery is the chief cause. Judge Bradley 
Hull, once Director of the Bureau of Domestic Relations in Cleveland, re- 
jected the psychopathic theories and listed the main causes as: (1) economic 
pinch, primarily, (2) nerves, (3) faulty education. Judge William L. Morgan 
of Chicago said: (1) poverty, (2) neglect of woman by husband, (3) low 
mentality, (4) drink, (5) nagging, (6) improper sex mating. Judge C. W. 
Hoffman of the Cincinnati Court of Domestic Relations believed nine out 
of ten divorces to be due to the sexual degeneracy of the husband. Rev. 
John G. Benson, head of a Methodist Church clinic in New York, listed: 
(1) adultery, (2) relatives, (3) physical incompatibility, (4) female inde- 
pendence. Rev. Ralph H. Perris, Director of the Bureau of Domestic Re- 
lations in Detroit, listed: (1) hasty marriages on physical attraction, followed 
by quarrels when economic pinch occurs, (2) lack of religion, (3) drink, 
(4) uncontrolled temper. 

Perhaps by this time the great value of collecting opinions, even 
from those in daily contact with the problem, will be evident. So we 
turn in desperation to those who, regardless of whether they were in 
direct or only in documentary contact with the live cases, have had 
time to analyze and quantify their findings. 

Lilian Brandt in 1905 studied 674 cases of desertion}^ She concluded that 
245 of these situations were the fault of the man, 46 of the woman, 52 of 
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both equally, 43 of circumstances. Fortunately the act of desertion itself was 
not counted as a ^Tault,” for in that case the men would have been still 
more overwhelmingly at fault. Such a classification is typical of the nine- 
teenth century approach which was so interested in fixing blame, and which 
usually fixed it upon the party whose overt behavior most violated the moral 
code. The picture of marital discord in the working classes was that of the 
patient, overv^orked, over-fecund wife and the dissolute, drunken, lazy 
husband. This picture ^vas further supported by the fact that about two- 
thirds of divorces were granted on the complaint of women, and that de- 
sertion was committed mostly by men. But wh\j did the men loaf, drink, 
desert, beat their wives, commit adultery, infect their wives with venereal 
disease? Modem sociology permits us to put those acts on record as the 
immediate causes, if we will; 5 ’^et insists that we do not let the matter rest 
there, but go back a step or two further in the chain of cause and elffect. 

Joanna Colcord reported on 1500 cases of desertion which came before 
a court of domestic relations. She gives the causes as:^® 

Per cent 


Distinctly sex factors 39 

Alcohol and narcotics 37 

Temperamental traits 15 

Economic issues 6 

Mental and physical troubles 2 


99 

DiflFerent investigators take cross sections of the causal factors at 
different levels, so to speak. One observer sees mainly factors which 
can be attributed to persons, another sees more the factors which 
can be attributed to situations. Both kinds of factors are always pres- 
ent. A cause which in one investigation is labeled ‘‘cruelty^’ might, 
if looked at from another point of view, be called “alcoholism.” Still 
another investigator might record it as “economic tension,” finding 
that to be the cause of the alcoholism. 

A Classification of the Causes of Failure. — ^Apparently we need 
to straighten out the logic of the matter before going farther with 
statistics. Figure 8 may help in our thinking. Reasoning backward 
from result to cause, which in the diagram is from right to left, the 
immediate fact before us in every case of failure is the interactional 
process of conflict (or occasionally peaceful aloofness). This conflict 
is never caused by personality defects, personality differences or sim- 
ilarities, or circumstances as such, but only if and when such condi- 
tions have produced specific interferences and frustrations of the 
wishes of the partners. These wish interferences with their implied 
frustrations are attributed to three types of causes: (1) circumstan- 
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tial or non-personality factors which are not directly related to the 
personalities of the mates, such as physical health, economic circum- 
stances, children, interference of relatives, and so on; (2) personality 
defects in one or both mates, that is, traits which would presumably 
cause failure in any marriage; (3) differentials or disparities in gen- 
eral personality, ability, education, culture, etc., between the two 
spouses, without any implication or defectiveness or general unfitness 
for marriage in either party. But there are still other personality 
traits which cause conflict, not because they are similar or different, 
or because they are related to any defect or abnormality, but simply 
because they interfere. They are specific tastes, attitudes, and habits 


Marital 

Conflict 


concerning which no generalization can be made. It is often practi- 
cally impossible to distinguish them from the conflict process itself. 
Some of these traits are social interactional roles which the partners 
were trained to play in childhood, and which do not fit in the present 
marriage. 

We often speak loosely of a “difference’’ or “disparity” between 
two persons as if it meant the same thing as “conflict.” “Tempera- 
mental differences” especially are often assumed to be ipso facto 
sources of discord even though they may tend to attract each other 
in the beginning. Many kinds of differences produce harmony. It is 
never the mere fact of difference which causes the trouble, but the 
interference of some specific wish, attitude, or habit of one partner 
with some specific wish, attitude, or habit of the other. To say that 
mere difference, or similarity, of personality causes conflict is like 
saying that an automobile collision was caused by the fact that the 
vehicles were going in different, or similar, directions. 


Non -personality or 
Circumstantial Factors 
with which Correlations 
can be Established 


Non-.generaiizable 
Causes, ie,, Accidental 
Combinations of 
Circumstance 


Personality 

Defects 



Incompatible Roles 
and 

Interfering Wishes: - 
Specific Marital 
Frustrations 


Fig. 8.- 


Personality 

Differentials 

-Interrelations of the Causes of Marital Failure. 
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The ‘^difference'' on which the conflict is blamed is often created 
by the conflict. Personality is changed by prolonged conflict. Those 
traits which enter into the conflict tend often to become more ex- 
tremely opposite. A wife who starts out in marriage liking the radio 
only a little less than does her husband, may come to dislike it always 
and intensely by repeated conditioning, because her husband insists 
on playing it at certain times when it annoys her. lie, on the other 
hand, may become emotionally attached to radio music as a symbol 
of independence from his otherwise dominating wife. 

TABLE 24* 

Causes op Dissatisfaction in Marriage — Hamilton 


Classification. Numbers by which items designated Number of times 

(Hamilton p. 60) mentioned 


Non-personality (circumstantial) factors 64 

Occupational 26, 27, 28 9 

Economic situation (no blame) 31 16 

Health 23, 24, 25 16 

Age 48 1 

Children 13, 22 2 

Lack of children 15 7 

Difficulties caused by their respective families 20, 21 14 


Personality defects 99 

Fundamental personality defects of spouse 49, 50 33 

Defects in self 64, 65 16 

Alcoholism of spouse 46 3 

Other objectionable habits of spouse 45 12 

Conditions of married life found irksome 33, 34, 35, 36 29 

Inadequacy of spouse as parent, or unwillingness to have chil- 
dren 14, 18, 19 6 


Personality or culture differentials 39 

Spouse’s insufficiencies of intellectual, vocational, or social ca- 
pacity (presumably not a defect if .properly mated) 43, 44 14 

Cultural or educational disparity or defect 47, 64, 63 10 

Lack of common interests (?) 58 16 


Specific marital frustrations 249 

Unsatisfactory sex life 2-8 86 

Jealousy, interest of spouse in outsiders of opposite sex ^12, 16 21 

Lack of desired kind or amount of affection 37-40 16 

Attitudes of spouse toward self 41, 42 36 

Disagreements, lack of sympathy, and other family interaction 

17, 61-53, 56, 57, 69-61 42 

Temperamental differences 62 29 

Unsatisfactory economic or social life blamed upon other 20 


Toted number of mentions of all items 


451 


* Adapted from G. V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage, Boni, 1029, p. 60. 
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Hamilton asked the question: ^^What is there in your marriage that is 
especially unsatisfactory to you?” From his 200 persons he secured answers 
which the writer has classified in Table 24. Seventy-nine persons reported 
no serious dissatisfaction, or specified none. The remaining 121 persons 
mentioned 451 specific items of dissatisfaction. 

Hixenbaugh, studying 101 cases from the Dayton, Ohio, Court of Do- 
mestic Relations, of which 67 had been reconciled or adjusted, 10 divorced, 
and 24 were still unsettled, found 577 specific items, of which she classified 
278 as personal, 126 as economic, 70 as health, and 103 as social, factors.^® 
In Table 25 these 577 items have been recast into categories comparable 
with Table 24. 


TABLE 25 

Comparison op Hamilton and Hixenbaugh Results, Causes op Marital 

Dissatisfaction 

Per cent of all mentioned items 
Hamilton Hixenbaugh 


Non-personality factors 14 28 

Personality defects 22 27 

Personality and cultural differentials 9 6 

Specific marital frustration 55 40 


100 100 

It would appear that personality defects and non-personality fac- 
tors are more prominent in lower-class samples. In the upper-class 
group the spouses of the unsatisfactory^ mates are more likely to 
charge them with specific offenses or allege “incompatibilities^’ rather 
than to pronounce them as generally’’ abnormal. In both groups, never- 
theless, it would appear that specific interferences or frustrations 
bulk larger than causes which can be generalized under the captions 
of “personality” defect or “personality differences.” 

Causes in Terms of Pattern-Situations. — It might be more illumi- 
nating to state the whole carnal situation of each case of failure as a 
unit, instead of tabulating and classifying all the specific details of 
all the cases, in other words to take a Gestalt point of view. E. R. 
Mowrer did this with the records of 466 divorce cases in Chicago. He 
started with 1000 cases from the years 1917 and 1920, taken without 
selection, in chronological order. From these he eliminated cases based 
on legal grounds other than desertion, cruelty, and adultery, and 
cases in w’hich records gave no information beyond what the legal 
grounds indicated, and, further, cases in which the causal situation 
used only a single legal ground. The remaining 466 cases showed five 
main pattern-situations of “natural” causes, each overlapping two 
or more “legal” causes, as shown in Table 26. Mowrer ’s sample rep- 
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TABLE 26» 


Apparent Natural Causes 

Number 

Percentage 
of all cases 

Legal Causes 

Desertion Cruelty Adultery 

Total 

466 

100.0 

231 

139 

96 

Financial tension 

187 

40.1 

119 

68 

— 

Infidelity, jealousy, illicit 
intercourse, venereal in- 

fection 

116 

25.0 

31 

22 

63 

Desertion for and living 

with another 

72 

15.5 

39 

— 

33 

Drink and cruelty 

72 

15.5 

29 

43 

— 

Irregular habits 

19 

4.0 

13 

6 

— 


♦Quoted by permission, from E. R. Mowrer, Family Disorganization, University of Chicago Press, 
1927, p. 68. 


resents divorces rather than all marital failures, and it represents 
only those cases about which he could get the desired background 
facts. The addition of the remaining 534 cases might cause alcoholism 
to play a somewhat larger role. However, it seems safe to conclude, 
for areas of which Chicago may be a representative sample: (1) that 
financial tension and infidelity in love are about equally frequent as 
causal patterns, each accounting for 30 to 40 per cent of divorces; 
(2) that infidelity in love is represented to about one-half its true 
extent by the divorces for adultery; (3) that at least 20 and possibly 
30 per cent of divorces are caused by alcohol, cruelty, and other per- 
sonal habits more or less independent of infidelity or financial tension. 

In the remainder of this chapter we shall consider the influence 
of non-personality factors, personality defects, and personality and 
cultural differentials, by applying statistical methods to detailed items 
and to specific, objectively definable variables. In the next chapter we 
shall consider the factors which must be observed from a Gestalt point 
of view: marital roles and frustrations in relation to the whole inter- 
action process. We shall see, however, that statistical methods can be 
applied also in that sphere. 

Non-Personality Factors, — There is no general correlation between 
income and marital happiness. Hamilton found a slight tendency for 
his women to be better satisfied with marriage where the family in- 
come was greater, but no correlation at all in the case of his men 
subjects. Thirty-nine per cent of all his subjects said that there had 
been family friction on account of money, 21 per cent that there had 
been friction. The women were more inclined than the men to 

be dissatisfied with the economic behavior of the spouse. Mrs. Wood- 
house, answering from the experiences of 344 persons the question, 
“Does money make the marriage go?“ says that it is the manage- 
ment rather than the amount of the income which correlates with 
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happiness in her study. Fifty-one per cent of the husbands gave money 
as their chief source of worry. Financial tension is the major situ- 
ation in 30 to 40 per cent of divorces, if Mowrer^s sample be repre- 
sentative, but this tension may take place on any economic level. 

We have already noted that high family disorganization is corre- 
lated with high social mobility in the neighborhood in which the couple 
resides (see Chapter XII). We have noted also (Chapter XI) the 
relation between marital failure and age at marriage. 

By far the most ambitious attempt to relate marital success or 
failure to circumstantial factors is a study now in progress by Pro- 
fessors E. W. Burgess and Leonard Cottrell of the University of 
Chicago. Their study is not yet published, but certain of their results 
have been tentatively announced at meetings or communicated to the 
author. Their data include personality factors, but mainly represent 
the non-personality causes. Most of the causes they study, in other 
words, are relatively remote rather than immediate causes of marital 
happiness or unhappiness. Obviously, conditions in the parental fam- 
ilies of the spouses do not directly cause the spouse to be satisfied or 
dissatisfied with their marriage, but do so through the medium of 
the spouses’ personalities. Nevertheless, if a high correlation can be 
found between a variable (happiness) and another variable (some 
parental family condition), that correlation is important even though 
there are several intervening and unmeasured links in the chain of 
cause and effect. 

Among the tentatively announced factors which correlate with suc- 
cessful marriage are 

Wife has some interests outside the home, rather than none. 

Husband's mother is dead, especially if she would be a widow if living. 

Courtship was three to five years in duration rather than more or less. 

Father's advice was heeded and mother's ignored in selection of mate. 

Couple wants children but did not succeed in having them. 

The full report will be awaited with great interest. 

Personality Defects and Marital Failure. — It is quite certain 
that marital discord is correlated with individual mental abnormality. 
Statistics from hospitals for the insane show that at ages of 50 and 
over divorced persons are four to six times as likely as married per- 
sons to be mental hospital patients, and from 1.8 to 3 times as sus- 
ceptible as the single and widowed.^® In other words, some factor is 
involved in addition to the mere loss of mate or failure to get mar- 
ried. Mental disease may, of course, be either the cause or the result 
of divorce, and is probably both. In eleven states it is a legal ground 
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for divorce, but is used in only about 100 cases per year in the whole 
United States.^ More often it leads to behavior or interaction which 
leads to divorce on other legal grounds. 

Flinn and Jacoby, in 100 Domestic Relations Court cases selected at 
random, found 48 per cent of the men alcoholic and nearly all of them 
abnormal in some way. They found 56 per cent of the women to be 
feeble-minded or mentally inferior.^^ But apparently domestic rela- 
tions court cases as a whole tend to represent the lower classes. To 
them go cases in which some infraction of the law is charged. Flinn 
and Jacoby's cases, in fact, were limited to that category in which 
some misdemeanor (or felony) had been committed. They do not 
fairly represent the whole field of family disorganization or of family 
unhappiness. 

There is no evidence which permits us to declare any general per- 
sonality trait such as intelligence, extroversion, ascendance, sociality, 
hyperactivity, emotional excitability, radicalism, or the reverse of 
these, as more or less dangerous to marriage than any other. The only 
‘^personality defects," from the standpoint of marriage in general, 
are the various pathological personality conditions which unfit people 
for life in general. Pathological personality usually involves abnor- 
mality (i.e., extreme deviation from the normal in one or more re- 
spects), but mere abnormality does not necessarily imply pathology 
or maladjustment. Maladjustment is a matter of specific forms and 
combinations of behavior, and cannot be diagnosed merely from meas- 
uring or estimating general “traits." 

However, there are specific habits which are dangerous to practi- 
cally all marriages. Such, for example, are alcoholism, sadism, homo- 
sexuality, uncontrolled temper, and tendencies to various criminal 
acts. Again, any normal trait may be dangerous when mated wuth a 
particular kind of personality, although not dangerous to marriage 
in general. 

2. SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MATES 

Social Classes Are Largely Endogamous. — A number of studies 
have shown that in general like tends to chum or mate with like. This 
tendency appears to be at bottom a tendency to choose from within 
one's own cultural group or social level. Thus Gladys Jenkins found 
a correlation of +.82 between the socio-economic status of the families 
of children and that of the families of their friends. The correlation 
was not significantly influenced by proximity of homes, since only 
25 per cent of the children stated that they had made their friends 
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in the home neighborhood. Her subjects were 280 hoys and girls rep- 
resenting a cross section of the junior high schools of Riverside, Cali- 
fornia.22 

Bossard recorded the residences of parties in 5000 consecutive 
marriage licenses in Philadelphia.^^ He found that one-third of all 
the couples lived within five blocks or less of each other, and the 
percentage of marriages decreased steadily with increasing distance 
between residences of bride and groom. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that geographic proximity in cities usually means also social 
similarity. When a random sample of the whole population is taken, 
such geographic proximity naturally plays a larger role than in a 
sample such as that of Miss Jenkins, where the subjects were having 
their more important contacts through high schools, each drawing 
from several neighborhoods. 

Marvin showed from Philadelphia marriage licenses that partners 
much more frequently have similar occupations than they would by 
random assortment.^'* 

Negroes, whites, Protestants, Catholics, and Jews are to a large 
extent in-marrying groups. The number of intermarriages is much 
less than mere chance would produce. Ernst Kahn finds that in Ger- 
many of recent years, one Jewish marriage in every four was a mar- 
riage with a Gentile, as compared with one in twelve about 1900.^® 
But, by a pure chance assortment, the great majority of Jewish mar- 
riages would be with Gentiles, because the Gentiles are the much more 
numerous group. (Of course the vast majority of Gentile marriages 
would also be with Gentiles.) In New York only one per cent of negro 
women and three per cent of negro men marry white persons.^® 

Social workers hold that differences in nationality and religion are 
causative factors in desertion, and there is a prevalent opinion that 
these lead also to divorce. There is some statistical evidence for the 
belief that mixed marriages are more likely to fail, but it is incon- 
clusive because of the difficulty of finding appropriate control 
groups.^^ The question is a phase of the larger question of cultural 
differences in general. Differing cultural backgrounds of the partners, 
be they Catholic versus Protestant, farm versus urban upper class, or 
even intolerant Republican versus intolerant Democrat, increase the 
potential subject matter of conflict. In Switzerland it is said that 
canton loyalties cause many marital conflicts.^® Differing cultures tend 
to conflict when thrown together in the family not because such dif- 
ference per se is intolerable to most persons, for, indeed, had it been 
so, they would not have married. Conflict occurs only when the cul- 
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tural differences lead to interference on some specific point, such as 
the question of sending children to church, or of how certain money 
or time should be spent. 

Homogamy in Biological and Other Traits. — The tendency to- 
ward similarity between mates in many physical and mental traits 
may be largely explained by this group endogamous tendency. H. E. 
Jones, reviewing several research studies, concludes that there is 
through the population at large a spousal correlation of the order 
of +.50 in respect to general intelligence.^® We know that measured 
intelligence does vary roughly with socio-economic status and accord- 
ing to occupation. If persons tend to marry within their own broad 
occupational class and on their own social level, they will for this 
reason alone tend to marry persons of similar intelligence level. It is 
not proved that there is any tendency to choose a mate specifically 
on the basis of intelligence, although a more refined analysis of the 
statistics might show that such a specific tendency also exists. 

When we confine the investigation to a single cultural group or 
social level, we find a lesser tendency toward similarity. Thus Garrett 
found that among Columbia freshmen, who represent a narrower 
range of social status than does the entire population, the correlation 
between friend and friend in intelligence was only +.21, and in hon- 
esty, where the friends were in different classrooms, only +.16.^® 

The workers of the Pearson school of biometrics at the University 
of London have made several studies of mating, based upon such large 
numbers of cases that the probable error is small. They have rather 
consistently found that there are low positive correlations, of the 
order of .10 and .20, between spouses in physical traits, such as stat- 
ure, span of arms, length of forearm, eye color, and longevity. Jones 
summarizes these and other studies by saying that there is an average 
correlation of about +.25 in physical traits and +.50 in intelligence.®^ 
The physical homogamy (similarity of mate to mate) can be due in 
part to social and cultural selection, for it has been shown that certain 
social groups differ from their neighbor groups in physical traits. 
Thus in England there is a population which can be more or less 
geographically and socially defined, which contains a disproportionate 
number of short, brunette individuals. Roughly this is the population 
of the London slums and of an area to the immediate north of Lon- 
don.®^ The English upper classes, on the other hand, contain a larger 
proportion of tall, blonde individuals. But there are some facts which 
suggest that social endogamy is not the sole cause of such homogamies. 
Pearson and Lee have found physical homogamy among sheep, deer, 
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and paramecia.^* It seems theoretically quite plausible that there is a 
subcultural interaction process of selection by which an animal tends 
to be attracted somewhat more toward a mate of his own size, and 
having the characteristics of his kin, than toward one radically diver- 
gent. There would seem to be psychological resistances to the pairing 
of two persons of very unequal stature or weight. Again, when we 
come to a trait like deafness, we find no difficulty in understanding 
the tremendous homogamy which Schuster found, 72.5 per cent of 
marriages of deaf persons being with another deaf person.^^ 

Belle Schiller, in a group of 46 couples, married 2.5- years on the 
average, found spousal correlations mostly of the order of .30 and .40 
in height, weight, an intelligence test, and in association type as meas- 
ured by the Kent-Rosanoff test. The correlations were practically zero 
with vocabulary tests, and with extroversion-introversion and mental 
hygiene inventory. The average agreement (not a correlation coeffi- 
cient) between man and wife on an attitude test relating to current 
topics was 72.4, the average agreement of man with woman chosen 
at random was 55.8. Thus in intellect, physique, and attitude, like 
seems to attract like, while in temperament there is no such tendency.®^ 
Do Unlike Temperaments Tend to Mate? — The most interesting 
findings have to do with temperament. A most astounding assertion 
is made by Kretschmer, who is famous for his classification of human 
beings into pyknics (large trunk with relation to limbs) and lepto- 
somes or asthenics (small, slender trunk with long limbs), and for 
his partly corroborated generalization that pyknics are extrovert and 
asthenics introvert in temperament. (The proof of this generalization 
is still regarded as inadequate by many scientists.) Kretschmer says 
that among 170 married couples of his acquaintance, the great major- 
ity were of dissimilar physical-temperamental type.®® His statement 
means, in effect, that extroverts tend strongly to marry introverts. 
Crux and Ilaeger support this contention. They say it is normal for 
a pyknic to marry a leptosome, and that failure to do so indicates a 
personality injured by childhood experiences.®'^ 

But Kretschmer and his followers, however, have not used rigid 
statistical procedure in classifying their types, and many of their find- 
ings seem to be based upon the practiced clinical observation of the 
individual physique as a Gestalt®® (whole-pattern), rather than upon 
strict objective measurements. When such measurements have been 
applied by other workers, Kretschmer’s alleged correlations between 
physique and temperament have fallen to lower figures, although in 
many studies they have not disappeared altogether, but have left a 
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modicum of truth in Kretschmer’s assertions. The theory that intro- 
verts tend to marry extroverts should be tested by rigid statistical 
methods. 

Some indirect light was thrown upon this question by Elizabeth 
Clark (Sweet Briar College) and Natalie Lamport (Vassar College) 
in a study of differences between friends and between antagonistic 
persons among a group of 50 senior college women.^® 

These 50 subjects were rated or tested in some 100 traits of personality. 
Among this group were 70 pairs of rather intimate friends and 43 pairs 
of persons in which there was mutual or one-sided dislike. Some individuals 
appeared in several of these pair relationships. In each trait of personality, 
the average differential of the friendly pairs and the average differential of 
the antagonistic pairs were compared with the average deviation of the 
whole group. 

The following tentative conclusions were drawn. How far they would 
apply to other groups cannot be said. 

(1) Friends tend toward oppositeness of personality, or to judge each 
other as opposite, in most temperamental traits, in attitude toward literature 
and art, in reliability and promptness, and general happiness. Their inter- 
ests, as judged by themselves alone, tend toward dissimilarity in matters 
regarded as ^^dry” subjects of conversation, but tend toward similarity in 
the fields which are more popular in spontaneous discussions. They tend to 
be notably similar in conversational habits (not subject matter but form of 
conversation) as judged by their acquaintances. By their own judgment 
they are dissimilar in the desire to save money, and similar in desires to 
spend for possessions, 

(2) Antagonistic persons tend to be similars and opposites in about the 
same traits, respectively, as friends. The main exceptions are that they rate 
significantly less similar than do friends in hypochondriacal tendencies; atti- 
tudes toward moral standards ; interests in botanical matters, food and drink, 
the society page, and philosophy; in social infiuence, good mixer ability, and 
the desire for leisure and vacations. Antagonistic persons are significantly 
more alike than friends in interest in business, and languages; somewhat 
so in tension and efficiency. 

The differentials in certain interest and attitude traits might be explained 
as follows. If the interest is a popular subject of conversation, and not 
loaded with deep prejudices, friends tend to discuss it, and persons who 
both enjoy it tend to be mutually attracted. If, however, it is a *‘dry" or 
prejudiced subject, its discussion tends to annoy the less interested or less 
open-minded person. That person, through annoyance, becomes more an- 
tagonistic toward the topic; the other, through being forced to inhibit self- 
expression, feels his inward interest intensified. 
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From the preceding study and from Schiller study it seems that 
temperamental traits tend not to show the mate-mate or friend-friend 
similarity that is generally true of physical measurements, intelli- 
gence, interests, and attitudes. There is the barest suggestion of a 
tendency for unlike temperaments to be mutually attracted; the 
hyperkinetic to the inactive, the extrovert to the introvert, and so on. 
On purely theoretical grounds this seems to be expected. It is difficult 
to find a basis for companionship in a person of unlike attitudes, 
interests, or intelligence. But while our prospective mate or friend 
needs to be somewhat similar to us in these respects, we may find his 
attractiveness enhanced by his being different from ourself in the 
rhythm or tempo of his behavior or in the manner of expressing his 
emotion. If therefore there is any truth in the popular doctrine that 
opposites attract each other, it must lie in the field of temperamental 
or emotional traits, but not in the field of interests or attitudes. Just 
how much truth there is in the doctrine still remains to be discovered. 

M. J. Ream classified a number of salesmen into ^^mobile” and “deliberate” 
types, by the Downey Will-Temperament test.**® He asked each man to say 
whom he would most like to have working at a desk near him. The mobiles 
were found to be more popular in general than the deliberates, by a differ- 
ence greater than three times the probable error. But the deliberates chose 
mobiles and deliberates about equally, while the mobiles chose other mobiles 
with much greater frequency, the difference being over four times the prob- 
able error. In this supposedly temperamental trait, the tendency was toward 
attraction of similars. 

Whatever be the case with temperamental traits, in many phases 
of personality, especially in attitudes and interests, there is a strong 
tendency toward attraction of similars. 

A Study of Attitudes in Relation to Mate Selection. — ques- 
tionnaire study was made at Vassar College by Muriel Davis and the 
author to try out a possible method of measuring similarities and 
differences in personality among engaged couples.**^ 

Fifty questions, each answerable by two alternative answers, were pre- 
sented to 65 engaged couples in which the girl was a college student. The 
questions dealt with attitudes toward love, children, recreational pursuits, 
social situations, and various annoyances. Questions which either theoreti- 
cally or statistically differentiated the sexes in marked degree had been 
eliminated. The degree of similarity of any two persons was measured by 
the number of questions upon which they agreed. Perfect similarity would 
thus be indicated by a score of 50. The similarity to be expected by chance. 
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if the 65 college women were paired at random with the 65 fiances, was 29.2. 
The actual average similarity of the engaged couples was 33.5, or 4.3 points 
(probable error 0.4 points) above chance. To get some indication of the 
validity of this measurement of attitudinal similarity, the questionnaire 
was given to a group of 6 mature persons known to be intellectually con- 
genial. The average similarity for the 15 possible pairs among this group 
was 36.8. Tvrelve other pairs of persons known to be uncongenial gave 
an average similarity of 26.9. 

Especially significant were the results obtained with particular questions. 
The engaged couples showed agreement of nearly 1.5 times chance on each 
of the following two questions: 

1. You have a week at a mountain resort and you are in good health. 
Would you prefer to spend the majority of your time: (a) taking part in 
some socially acceptable group sport such as tennis, or ^IfT (b) generally 
roughing it with one or more like-minded friends — hiking, camping or 
climbing mountains f 

6. How do you feel about receiving affection from the person you love ? 
(a) want it only when you want it, believing that there is such a thing as 
having too muchf (b) want it constantly, believing that there can’t be 
too much? 

On the other hand, the engaged couples agreed in slightly less than chance 
proportion (i.e., showed a slight tendency toward oppositeness of attitude) 
on the following questions: 

28. When saddened by the loss of some previous happiness, do you: (a) 
try to forget it entirely and avoid anything which reminds you of it? (b) 
find enough beauty and sentiment in the pathos itself to give you some 
relief and courage? 

29. Are you most irritated by the discomfort of: (a) a room ten degrees 
too warm for you? (b) a room ten degrees too cold for you? 

45. Which annoys you most? (a) to be hurried? (b) to be forced to wait? 

46. When not invited to some affair to which you feel that you may have 
some reason to be invited, do you: (a) feel annoyed? (b) tend to think of 
reasonable groimds for your not being invited? 

It is notable that the five questions showing low agreement were ques- 
tions more or less indicative of temperament, whereas the ten showing highest 
agreement were more clearly attitudes independent of temperament. The 
twelve antagonistic pairs showed a pattern the reverse of that of the engaged 
couples : they showed greater similarity in temperament and less in attitudes. 

Students who have used the questionnaire, though warned that it 
must not be taken seriously as an indication of the probable marital 
compatibility of any given couple, report that it is nevertheless valu- 
able in that it leads couples to examine and discuss their differences 
of attitude, thus paving the way for better mutual understanding. 
It is intended to publish this study elsewhere. 
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MARITAL ROLES, FRUSTRATIONS, AND INTERACTION 

1. PERSONALITY PATTERNS AND INTERACTIONAL ROLES 

Even if we discover with some accuracy what types -ef personality 
are spontaneously attracted toward each other, we shall not know 
what tj^pes are best fitted to live together. The person toward whom 
one has the greatest spontaneous attraction may or may not be the 
type best calculated to produce a healthy interaction and the best 
development of the two personalities. 

Having examined the influence of non -personality factors, person- 
ality defects, and differentials of personality and culture, we approach 
the study of specific marital frustrations. As we have seen, these are 
by far the most important factors. It is probable, moreover, that they 
are involved in all cases, even though the cause be stated in terms of 
the previous categories. 

The Genetic Versus the Cross-Sectional Study of Personality. — ^Most 
of the studies of personality above described represent the statistical cross- 
section method.^ A personality is pictured as a bundle of traits, each of 
which can be theoretically if not practically measured upon a scale. One 
end of the scale is ‘‘extremely high,” in extroversion, for example. The 
other end of the scale may be called either extremely low in extroversion, 
on extremely high in the opposite trait, introversion. In the middle of the 
scale stands the “average.” We may use ten traits, or a hundred, or a thou- 
sand, according to the fineness with which we subdivide them. Any inadequacy 
of data is to be corrected by further subdividing the traits and introducing 
more trait scales. Thus we may describe a person as being average in neat- 
ness of dress, as at the twentieth percentile in neatness of possessions, the 
forty-first percentile in aggressiveness, the eighty-fifth in extroversion- 
introversion, and so on. Of course, we may mark off our scales in numerical 
scores or values of some test or other, instead of percentiles. 

This method has important values. It is useful, for example, in selecting 
or sifting persons for various purposes, as in awarding honors or promo- 
tions, for measuring the extent of change in personality, for comparing 
different groups. There is a growing belief, however, that the method, no 
matter how refined, will never be very useful for predicting how a per- 
sonality will function in a particular situation. A more promising method 
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is the dynamic or genetic study of personality. This method pictures a 
personality not in cross-section, but as a moving, changing thing. It takes 
time into consideration. It views a personality in terms of wishes, with their 
constant change and substitution of goals. It is the method of the Freudian 
ps3"chology, but also of other psychologists who reject certain parts of 
Freudianism. 

The genetic method does not exclude statistics. It sadly needs more of 
them. So far it has been too busy trying to find units that are worth count- 
ing or measuring. Especially needed are techniques for measuring changes 
in personality, and for the quick finding of correlations among the data 
given by case studies. Hamilton's, Terry’s, and Chassell’s work illustrate the 
use of statistical treatment in the genetic method. 

Personality is continually changing. A personalitj’^, as it stands at any 
given moment, is the result of several kinds of causes. First, there are the 
factors of bodily constitution. Individuals differ in health, muscular strength, 
glandular functioning, sense organs, nervous physiology. These constitutional 
factors together comprise what we call temperament. The most important 
element is probably the endocrine glandular system. Temperament is par- 
tially inherited, but not entirely so. It is influenced much by food and 
prolonged ph^^sical habits, and by the disease history of the individual. 
The second type of cause is in the learning or conditioning process. These 
factors are entirely dependent upon the past environment of the individual 
and do not involve heredity at all. Those phases of the personality which 
are due to conditioning are habits, attitudes, and wishes. They and tempera- 
ment mutually influence each other. 

The Personality Pattern: Its Childhood Formation. — It seems 
generally agreed by psychologists that childhood experiences are more 
important than later experiences in determining these habits, atti- 
tudes, and wishes. It is said that the fundamental patterns of per- 
sonality are laid down in childhood. What is the real meaning of this 
theory? Is it not a mere solemn repetition of the obvious? Naturally 
the foundation of anything must be laid down before the superstruc- 
ture. Are the psychologists merely telling us that childhood comes 
early in life? 

The more important meanings are not obvious from the usual trite 
statement of the theory. First, it should be noted that not all traits 
established in childhood become fundamental traits. Some of them 
disappear in later life. Again, very strong and pronounced traits are 
often established at a later age. The ** fundamental patterns’’ which 
are “laid down in childhood” are the traits which, so to speak, be- 
come centers of other traits, and determine what and how the indi- 
vidual shall learn from his later environment. Thus a child who in 
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early years acquires an artistically creative attitude may find some- 
thing to sketch or paint in every environment to which he is exposed. 
Ilis brother may pass through the same series of changing environ- 
ments without ever appreciating their artistic possibilities, but with, 
a fundamental attitude which causes him to make collections of objects 
from each environment. 

Personality Pattern Not Cultural or Imitative. — ^A second impor- 
tant meaning of the theory of childhood personality formation is that 
the fundamental pattern of each personality is not a cultural pattern. 
It is constructed before the child is able to perceive or imitate the 
cultural patterns surrounding him. To be sure, culture supplies most 
of the objects of his environment and directs much of the behavior 
of his parents. To be sure, he imitates these. But this imitation comes 
mainly at a later stage. Before that, the child has been learning how 
to secure food, warmth, interesting objects, relief from pain and dis- 
comfort. He has learned, within the limits of his intelligence, how to 
secure pleasures from his environment and how to escape from dis- 
comforts. The particular habits and teclmiques he has learned are 
determined very much by the behavior of his mother and other family 
persons and the unique physical characteristics of his particular home. 
These determining factors are not uniform among the mothers and 
the homes of any given culture. They are matters largely of individual 
variation. They are not cultural influences, but as Kimball Young 
calls them, personal-social influences.^ They are conditions which vary 
from home to home, even among the most culturally homogeneous 
community. They are conditions partly resulting from the accidental 
combinations of circumstances, which, of course, can never be stand- 
ardized and imitated. 

When it is said that childhood environment determines most of the 
fundamental traits of personality, we are apt to think of such stand- 
ardizable factors as the large house versus the small house, the coun- 
try versus the city environment, the kindly or cruel father, the truth- 
telling or deceptive mother, the loving or quarreling parents. But any 
one of these environmental features may produce several different 
results in the personality of the child. The tyrannous father may 
produce a timid, weak-willed son, or he may produce a rebellious, 
revenge-seeking son, or a sneaking, deceiving son. The idyllic country 
village may condition the young girl to a life-long fondness for lowing 
herds and whispering forests, or again, may lead her to a passionate 
fondness for Broadway. The result depends upon the kind of relation 
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into which the child enters with the environmental factor. This is a 
matter of accidental combinations of circumstances. 

An arbitrary and dominating father had two daughters, whom he fre- 
quently punished or threatened with punishment. There was also a discordant 
relation between father and mother, and the girls both took the side of the 
more even-tempered and reasonable mother. The older daughter reacted 
defiantly to her father^s ill-tempered chastisement. She endured his beatings 
as long as she could, before asking for mercy or promising to mend her 
ways. Even after submission she sometimes muttered, like Galileo, a denial 
of the words of surrender she had pre\nously spoken. She developed a 
certain stubborn attitude which pervaded many segments of her personality. 
The younger daughter made apologies and begged mercy as soon as a beating 
was threatened. She became, by contrast, a conciliatory, forgiNnng, easily 
influenced personality. Sheer accident may have determined their original 
reactions. Their difference in reaction naturally led to a difference in the 
father’s treatment of them. This difference further reinforced their original 
reactions. It was natural for the father to continue longer the whipping 
of the defiant child, natural for that child to develop, in consequence, a 
greater hatred of the father. 

It is futile to search for the accidental circumstances which started 
these differing interactions. For all practical purposes we must regard 
the interactions themselves as the causes of the later personality 
developments. 

Personality Pattern and Social Type. — Clifford Shaw, in his study 
of the Jack Roller, distinguishes “personality pattern” from “social 
type.”^ Stanley, his subject, had a personality pattern including the 
following traits; 

1. Early rise and persistence of a sense of injustice. 

2. Self-pity. 

3. Hypercritical of others. 

4. Always right ; never takes blame but readily blames others. 

5. Readily makes friends and as easily breaks with them. 

6. Excessive interest in attention. 

7. Lacks insight into his own motives and those of others. 

8. Suspicious toward others without sufficient cause. 

9. Ideas of persecution. 

10. Substitutes rationalization for insight. 

11. Builds up rational system of explanation. 

12. Absorbed in his own ideas and plans and relatively immune to sug- 
gestions from others. 

13. Resentment of correction and resistance to direction. 
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14. Tendency to escape from unpleasant situations by the method of 
protest. 

15. Tendency to moralize. 

16. Speed of decision and strength of reaction.* 

Classifications of personality patterns are still in the experimental 
stage, but Stanley 'would be classed as egocentric^' or “self-cen- 
tered." His is the type of personality which becomes paranoia when 
it breaks utterly with reality and beeomes a case for the mental hos- 
pital. Stanley was distinctly not a “disorganized" personality. As 
Shaw says, his type may better be described as ^ ‘ overorganized. ' ' 

If we look into Stanley’s childhood, we find that he was reared from the 
age of five by a stepmother who discriminated against him in favor of her 
own children. He and his seven brothers and sisters, for example, were 
forced to wait at the none too copious meals while the stepmother’s seven 
children were served first and best. He states that beatings were the usual 
thing at meal times. Ilis father took the side of the stepmother. The result 
was a deep sense of injustice. He ran away from home, lived in several 
institutions W’here he learned the "ways of crime. Older inmates narrated 
their experiences in crime to the “wonder and admiration of the newer boys. 
In these institutions his sense of injustice was further strengthened by the 
treatment received. This was not so much physical ill treatment or depriva- 
tion as it was the support bj^ higher officials of tyrannous subordinates 
and their refusal to listen to the “under dog’s” side of a grievance. He de- 
veloped a grudge against society and wanted to get even. He learned 
to escape feelings of guilt by blaming everything upon someone else. Thus 
he developed ideas of j)crsecution. In order to maintain these rationaliza- 
tions and protect himself from mental sulTering over his own mistakes, he 
had to lose his insight, to close his mind to the suggestions of others, to 
become absorbed in his own ideas. 

Such was Stanley’s “fundamental pattern of personality." It was 
developed as a result of the personal-social, not the cultural, features 
of his early environment. The death of his mother, an unjust step- 
mother, a not-understanding father, fifteen children in a poor and 
crowded home, commitment to institutions; certainly these are not 
uniform and regular patterns of our American culture or even of 
any class or sect within it. 

That Stanley became a criminal was not the inevitable result of his 
personality pattern. Some persons, under similar influences, elaborate 
inwardly their ideas of injustice and persecution, and thus become 

* Clifford Shaw, The Jack-Boiler, University of Chicago Press, 1930, pp. 
190-191. By permission. 
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cranks rather than criminals. Occasionally they find a way to work 
off their grudge in some socially useful way ; they become reformers 
and even statesmen. Others, finding no such outlet, retreat more and 
more into their own thought life. Ideas of persecution become decisions 
of persecution ; that is, they now really believe them. Then some day 
they do some foolhardy act in response to a delusion, and their rela- 
tives commit them to the state hospital for the insane, as incurable 
schizophrenics or paranoiacs. Again, many of Stanley’s personality 
pattern become hoboes — the paranoid type of hobo whom Nels Ander- 
son describes so well, unable to hold a job because of disputes with 
employers, leaning to radicalism, often becoming eloquent soap-box 
orators.'* 

That Stanley became a criminal, and the mean cowardly type of 
criminal who robs drunks (i.e., ''jack-roller”), was due to the fact 
that this pattern was fortuitously placed before him as a model at the 
time he was in need of some kind of escape. Such a pattern of be- 
havior is a "social type.” It is imitated. In Stanley’s case a com- 
panion taught it to him, and they worked together, robbing drunken 
men, sexual perv^erts, and others whose weaknesses rendered them 
easy prey. Whenever Stanley’s companion failed to appear at the 
proper time, he lost his courage and feared to carry out the crime. 
At other times Stanley had been a "truant,” a "delinquent,” a 
"hobo hitting the road” on the freights. These also are social types. 
Any of these modes of behavior could probably be invented by an 
ingenious and desperate individual without previous experience with 
them ; but if they were dependent entirely on such personal original- 
ity, they would be exceedingly rare. Their great prevalence is due to 
their being imitated by novices from the groups already experienced 
with them. 

Stanley at several times in his career became a law-abiding citizen. 
When working steadily and earning plenty of money, he liked to 
dress and act so as to attract attention. He even enjoyed it when 
former humble companions called him a "snob.” Ilis personality pat- 
tern could find self-expression through the law-abiding-successful- 
young-employee type as well as through the jack-roller type. That he 
repeatedly lost his job was due not to lack of intelligence and every- 
day industry, but to boredom and to failure to deal properly with 
social accidents. On one occasion he had overslept, on another he had 
played a practical joke upon a co-worker, on another had "sassed” 
back the bundle girl he was helping in the store. It appears that he 
could have held his job on these occasions had he taken an apologetic 
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attitude as soon as he found himself technically in the wrong. Another 
personality would have been able to take such an attitude, would have 
swallowed temporary pride for the sake of ulterior aims. But Stanley, 
under the strain of conflict, lapsed into his fundamental habit of 
thinking the world unjust and resenting all criticism. He impulsively 
reacted in such a way as to put himself still further in the wrong 
and arrogantly withdrew from the situation with all its promise for 
the future. 

After several failures, Shaw finally succeeded in placing him in a 
social role which has appeared to be permanently successful. He got 
him a job as commercial salesman. In this work, for the first time, 
Stanley took no direct orders from his employer, and was rarely 
subject to criticism or correction. On the other hand his attractive 
manners, forceful mode of address, and ability to make friends were 
positive assets. He now has a wife and child. 

Stanley was thus ‘ ^ reformed. ’ ^ But as Shaw points out, what had 
been done was simply to find a social role in which Stanley's funda- 
mental personality could function without running into interferences. 
That personality pattern had not been changed. He says, “I get a 
great kick out of putting over a deal on a customer, especially a 
stubborn customer,*^ One dreads to think of his coming again under 
the close supervision of a dictatorial superior, or getting into some 
accidental conflict which would re-excite his old grudges. 

Every type of personality pattern is competent to play several, but 
not all, social roles. Every social role or type includes persons of 
several varied personality patterns, but some of these are more preva- 
lent than others. As Stanley’s case illustrates, the highly egocentric 
personality pattern does not fit easily into certain social roles, such 
as that of minor employee under constant orders and supervision. 
But, of course, a socially minded employer might create a different 
employee-role to which persons like Stanley could adjust. 

'‘Social type” or “social role” is acquired at later ages; it may 
be changed even after maturity. It is usually acquired from some 
model which culture provides. Thus the clergyman, the movie actress, 
the wealthy society woman, the college boy, the football hero, the 
ambitious and over- Americanized young immigrant, the stenographer, 
the political radical, and so on, are social types. This does not mean 
that all clergymen, for example, are alike in personality. Their like- 
nesses may be limited and superficial. But there are certain charac- 
teristics and reactions which can be fairly safely predicted in all 
clergymen. Society quickly recognizes it when a clergyman’s appear- 
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ance and behavior depart from “type.” There are more general social 
types of personality which belong to whole classes or cultures. They 
may be called cultural types. The “typical” Englishman, the typical 
Southern Mountaineer, the typical native New England farmer, for 
example, are more than mere statistical averages. They represent cer- 
tain patterns of behavior, which, although they may not be followed 
faithfully by all members of the class concerned, nevertheless, serve 
as ideals and models for imitation. 

Personality Pattern Formed by Childhood Interactional Role. — 
The personality pattern is determined by the childhood role rather 
than by this adult social role. The childhood role is not an imitation 
of a model ; it is the result of action and reaction with family persons. 
It frequently is the opposite of the personality pattern of one *s parent 
or one 's nearest sibling. It has been held, indeed, that there is a eer- 
tain tendency toward alternation of generations in this respect. For 
example, a self-reliant, zealous mother tends to indulge her daughter 
and create in her a pattern of dependency. This daughter, when she 
becomes a mother, tends to unload rather than to assume responsi- 
bilities, thus forcing her own daughter into the responsible, self- 
reliant role played by the grandmother. Among such childhood roles 
are the older sister role, the spoiled child role, the mother-dependent 
role, the bullying older brother, the father-antagonistic rebellious son. 
There are many intermediate types, and a person may play several 
roles. Some roles are commonly recognized, or stereotyped ; others are 
unique variations peculiar to a particular family or individual. Per- 
haps we shall have in time a more definite classification. 

Roles exert their influence largely through the expectations they 
create in the interacting persons. The man who is very taciturn in 
his daily family life may become a lively conversationalist when he 
is a guest in another home. He is now playing the guest role, he feels 
what is expected of him. He relates incidents and makes comments 
which seemed to him not worth mentioning in his own family group. 

Partners may begin a marriage by playing the stereotyped social 
roles of bride and groom. These are social or cultural models and can 
be played faithfully for a time by almost any kind of personality. 
As time goes on the mates tend to drift into roles more closely related 
to those they played in childhood. In other words, their basic person- 
ality patterns begin to show beneath the adult social types which 
they have assumed. Home is the place where one “lets down,” behaves 
most “naturally.” Here is where the real test of compatibility begins. 
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Is there anything in the fundamental patterns of these personalities 
which is likely to lead to interferences and conflict ? Any two persons 
can be harmonious when they are faithfully playing social roles de- 
signed for harmony. Can they be harmonious when they step out of 
these roles and become natural? 

There is no question that many couples can be harmonious while 
being natural. With others, harmony requires the constant effort of 
the actor on the stage. 

Basic Interactional Roles and Marriage. — Cottrell reports the 
case of a young man, Mr. A, whose mother and sisters were of active, 
dominating personality, and whose father like himself had played 
a meek and passive role. Mr. A, grieved by the death of his mother, 
married a woman who at first seemed to give him a sense of security, 
but who turned out to be of a dependent, clinging-vine type. He 
became unhappy with his wife and often went home to his sister with 
whom he found comfort. He could not ‘‘stand that sagging, droopy 
look*’ of his wife when she was tired. The wife, on the contrary, 
needed an independent, dominating man, and he failed to play this 
needed role.® 

Let us see how psychoanalysis might interpret this case : 

Mr. A reports that he slept with his sister frequently until the age of 
16 but never had sexual feelings in regard to her. Consciously, at least, the 
satisfaction she gave him was one of security combined with affection, but 
devoid of any sexual element. With his wife Mr. A’s sexual approach was 
clumsy and diffident, and their physical relations were never wholly satis- 
factory. Consciously, however, his desire was not for any homosexual or other 
abnormal sex object, but to escape playing the masculine role of aggressor. 
But the absence of any conscious sexual feeling toward his sister would 
be no evidence that it did not exist in the unconscious. It would constitute 
a challenge to the analyst to uncover it. The interpretation might be that 
the incestuous desire was strongly repressed, and that it gave rise to feelings 
of guilt in his married relation, because his wife was the unconscious sub- 
stitute for his desired sister. His mother and sister fixation would not let 
him become interested in any woman who did not in some way resemble 
them and thus provide a substitute. At the same time his feelings of inces- 
tuous guilt would not let him use this substitute in a normal manner. His 
means of escape from the conflict was to identify himself unconsciously 
with his sister, and thus to assume a passive feminine role. Thus the subject 
might be diagnosed as a species of homosexual. Cottrell’s published case 
record gives no evidence of Mr. A’s having ever made homosexual approaches 
or shown any abnormal interest in other men. The analyst would pre- 
sumably seek evidence on that point before making a final diagnosis. 
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But, on the face of the evidence, and without probing the subject’s 
unconscious by psychoanalysis, it is possible to make a different inter- 
pretation, as Cottrell does. The method by which he comes to his 
interpretation is called socio-analysis. Like psychoanalysis this is a 
dynamic, genetic method. It thinks in terms of wishes, satisfactions, 
substitutions ; it has much the same conception of personality. But it 
holds that the thing chiefly needing analysis is the social situation: 
the childhood roles, adult roles, and interaction processes in which 
the distressed partners have been engaged. Psychoanalysis, on the 
other hand, concentrates upon unraveling the complexities of the 
inner wish life of the individual. In so doing it tends, unintentionally 
perhaps, to assume certain conditions to be universal in family inter- 
action and to overlook the variations which actually occur. It tends 
to overlook obvious social facts while getting at obscure psychological 
facts. The basis of criticism is not that these psychological facts are 
unimportant, but that they are to a large extent the products of the 
social interaction and could be learned, in their essential features, 
through analysis of this interation. 

Thus Cottrell interprets his case as a problem of two basic roles 
(or personality patterns) resulting from early family relationships, 
which come into conflict in marriage. lie does not deny that incest 
repression may exist in the man, and that the specifically sexual atti- 
tudes of the two partners are part of the situation. But he sees these 
sexual features against a larger background. The basic desire of the 
man was for a * ^ solicitous, protecting, aggressive, decisive, parent 
environment which the wife, who expects something of the same sort 
of environment, cannot supply.” He admits that the man may be 
classed as homosexual if that word merely means a passive role, but 
points out that this classification fails to describe the ”role pattern 
Mr. A represents. He is not only passive but has an infantile depen- 
dent attitude or role which is not necessarily characteristic of the 
homosexual.” Further, other important features of homosexuality are 
lacking. 

If we could classify each person in terms of childhood role, we 
might be able to offer good advice as to suitable mating. However, 
it may be a mistake to assume that the fundamental patterns of all 
personalities can be stated in terms of their childhood roles. It is 
possible that with many this role does not become central, and that 
they could adapt themselves equally well to several roles in marriage. 
In some persons the fundamental pattern may be founded upon some 
relation to the physical rather than the social environment. 
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Sexual Personality Patterns and Marriage. — Among the statis- 
tical findings of Hamilton’s Research in Marriage, the most note- 
worthy is an apparent verification of one aspect of the Freudian 
Oedipus theory. Among the 100 men he found 17 who had married 
wives physically resembling their mothers. Of these 16 were in the 
happy group! A similar question to women failed to bring out any 
significant correlation. But 13 women mentioned unattractive qual- 
ities when asked to describe their fathers, and of these 12 were in 
the unhappy group.® 

The striking result in the case of the men would be interpreted in 
strict Freudian fashion as follows : All or most men are unconsciously 
in love with their mothers. Hence they are much more likely to be 
happy with a wife who as nearly as possible is a substitute for the 
mother. But one could also interpret the result this way. Most men 
have preserved a happy relation with their mothers, but not so many 
have preserved a happy relation with their wives. Only those who 
are happy with their wives would be apt to note and admit a resem- 
blance between their wives and their mothers. The assertion of a 
physical resemblance between two persons after all represents a very 
subjective judgment. 

Gladys Terry studied Hamilton’s cases, looking for syndromes 
or patterns,^* that is, combinations of specific facts which were re- 
peated in several cases. Since the number of questions asked was 
over 300, there was small probability that as many as 8 out of 100 
cases would agree in a large number of specific details. Yet Mrs. Terry 
found 8 women whose histories agreed in the following respects, 
and differed in these same respects from those of a control group of 8 
non-pathological women 

They had frightening or repelling sexual aggressions during childhood 
or adolescence. 

They tended to disparage their fathers. 

They preferred their mothers. 

They received evasive sex instruction during childhood. 

They learned where babies came from at six to twelve years of age, 
rather than earlier. 

They had nasty thoughts. 

They had had sexual opportunities before puberty and were ashamed. 

They still have sex daydreams. 

Sex occupied their minds very much between eighteen and marriage. 

They were distressed by the thought of their parents’ sex relation. 

Their husbands were unlike their fathers. 
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If by pressing a button they could dissolve their marriage, they would 
do so. 

They attributed their distaste for sex to themselves. 

They wished there were no sex desire in the world. 

They do not like their husbands to see their sex organs. 

They admit that other women might be attractive to them. 

They lacked orgasm capacity. 

Again, Hamilton found four other women who agreed in a very 
different pattern. They had inadequate orgasms, their husbands were 
sexually unattractive and undersexed ; they masturbated, loved other 
men, had many love affairs; were narcistic, literary, and artistic, 
fonder of their fathers than of their mothers, -were unfriendly wdth 
their mothers, and jealous of other family females (mothers, sisters, 
etc.). 

Hamilton found three men who agreed in a pattern including sex 
inferiority, lack of self-confidence, dislike of male affection, absence 
of any homosexual feeling in their history, slovenly personal habits, 
unsatisfactory father relation, greater fondness for mother.® 

These findings together with general observation suggest the exist- 
ence, among others, of the following type personality patterns : 

1. The father-antagonistic, mother-centered woman, conditioned against 
certain aspects of the entire male sex, expressing her sex frustration by 
outwardly condemning or resenting sex desire in general. 

2. The father-fixated, Electra type woman, narcistic, jealous, inconstant, 
seeking male love but never satisfied. 

3. The sexually adequate woman, loving both parents equally, but emo- 
tionally independent of them. 

4. The father-disliking, mother-fixated man, lacking in sexual efficiency and 
self-confidence, but inclined toward rebellion; uneasy in relations to other 
men. 

5. The man of unusually good father-adjustment, sexually well adjusted, 
enjoys male society and accepts its major values including a non -serious 
attitude toward sex, accepts authority normally, has little sympathy for 
pathological and peculiar personalities. 

2. MARITAL FRUSTRATIONS 

Personality patterns fail or succeed in marriage not because they 
are different or similar, but because they interfere or do not interfere 
with each other basic wishes. Marital conflict is not a difference in 
traits but a collision of wishes, A dynamic and not a static picture of 
the personalities is necessary for the understanding of the conflict. 
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Mowrer’s Type Tensions. — One of the most important analyses 
of marital conflict is that made by E. R. Mowrer.® Following the cue 
from his study mentioned above, he attempts to describe each case of 
discord as a whole pattern situation, and not as an inventory of de- 
tailed dissatisfactions. He finds four major “type-tensions,^^ as de- 
scribed below. He finds, however, that several of these tensions are 
usually present in each case. One tension leads to another. Again 
the tension felt by the wife may be very different from that felt by 
the husband. As a result, it appears to the present writer that these 
tensions cannot be usefully defined and identified in actual marriage 
situations as long as they are considered as relations or interactions 
between the partners. They can, however, be re-defined as frustrations 
within the individuals, with greater promise of results. 

The type-tensions are : 

(1) Incompatibility in response. 

(2) Economic individualization. 

(3) Cultural differentiation. 

(4) Individuation of life patterns. 

Incompatibility in response includes: differences in strength of physical 
sex drive, differences in cultural attitude toward sex, differences due to 
health or temperament, preferences for caresses rather than intercourse 
and the reverse, perversions, differentiation due to pregnancy or fear of 
pregnancy, impotence, substitution of child love for husband love, personal 
habits or sexual infidelities which lead to recoil of partner. Mowrer notes 
that 40 per cent of 100 cases he used in establishing these categories be- 
longed to this class. 

Economic individualization includes: differences in standards of living 
and choice of consumption goods, in the attitude toward the employment 
of the wife, vocational separation, economic independence, refusal of spend- 
ing money to wife, unwilhngness to work. 

Cultural differentiation includes: religious, racial, and other social back- 
ground differences, differences in recreational interests, folkways, and so- 
cial contacts. 

Individuation of life-patterns means differences in philosophy or scheme 
of life not directly related to the foregoing. Twins reared in the same home, 
Mowrer points out, would be culturally the same. But one might be an in- 
trovert and the other an extrovert, and the general schematization of their 
habits would differ. Life-pattern individuation often begins after marriage, 
and is not noticed until it has gone so far as to be dangerous to marital 
success. 

Defining “tensions” as individual frustrations, the writer made a rough 
analysis of 115 cases, 58 derived from the literature of marital discord and 
57 from personal observations of himself and students. The published cases 
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were taken from a great variety of sources such as Breckinridge, Keyserling, 
Waller, the Binkleys, Bartlett, Lindseyl, and Reuter and Runner’s various 
sources, representing divorce, desertion, reconciliations by social workers, 
and so on.^^ The data were given rough treatment because the procedure 
was only exploratory. 

As to outcome of the 115 cases : 32 per cent were reconciled or never had 
serious discord; 16 per cent remained in discord but not separation; and 52 
per cent were divorced or separated. Thus 68 per cent were unreconciled. 

Among the cases where it was possible to judge that one party was frus- 
trated more than the other, 42 per cent showed the husband, and 58 per 
cent the wife, to have the chief frustration. It is interesting to note by way 
of comparison that Hamilton found women more dissatisfied, and that 
women get 71 per cent of divorces. 

Each case was diagnosed as to the chief frustration of the husband and 
the chief frustration of the wife. In some cases it was necessary to tabulate 
several frustrations of one or both parties, so that the total figures refer 
to frustration items noted, which is more than the total number of cases. 
For 87 of the 115 cases this analysis was made by another judge inde- 
pendently, using a somewhat different set of categories and using only brief 
digests of many cases, prepared by students. This procedure with the 87 cases 
is hereafter called the first analysis ; the main procedure on the 115 cases, the 
second analysis. Because of these ambiguities of method and the incomplete 
nature of the original data, it was decided not to work for any greater re- 
liability in the classification of each individual case, but only to compare 
the mass results of the two analyses. These were substantially similar. For 
more specifically valid results it would seem better to get a fresh crop of 
original data than further to manipulate these. 

In translating Mowrer’s ‘‘tension” concepts into frustration con- 
cepts, some reclassification seemed necessary. Several were experi- 
mented with, and the one finally chosen divided all frustrations into 
three categories, as follows: 

(1) N or^nterpersonal frustrations, that is, frustrations of wishes which 
do not normally find their satisfaction through interpersonal relationships 
but rather through the individual’s impersonal relations to his environment. 
These include most of what Mowrer implies under economic, cultural, and 
pattem-of-life tensions. They involve the general wish to be married or 
to have children, but not the wish for a particular person or a particular 
kind of love or spousal attitude. They involve the desire for general social 
approval and social status but not for superiority through the specific 
personal relationships involved in family life. They involve desires for 
financial security, intellectual or esthetic life, travel, higher living standards, 
and so on. They can be reduced to frustrations of the basic wishes for 
security, adventure, and some phases of the superiority wish. In such cases 
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the partner yields adequate sexual and love satisfactions and, as far as his 
direct behavior toward oneself goes, satisfies one^s ego cravings; but he 
interferes with other aims, through his behavior toward work, society, or 
outside persons, or through some incompetence or defect in his personality. 
If one loses one’s love toward him, one does so as an after-result of irri- 
tations, but not because he is unfaithful, unloving, cruel, or sexually in- 
efficient. 

(2) Interpersonal frustrations, that is, frustrations of the wish for love 
in its various forms, such as sex, romance, and affection; and inferiority 
frustrations in the marital relation itself or in the relation to the relatives, 
friends, and culture of the spouse. Here belong sexual dissatisfactions, such 
as those due to the partner’s being oversexed, undersexed, or unskilful in 
sex; unrequited cravings for affection or spousal companionship; sufferings 
due to cruelty or sadism of the spouse; and most forms of jealousy. The 
interpersonal frustrations have been sub-classified into (a) love frustrations, 
and (b) inferiority frustrations, which latter are mainly described as 
jealousy. This distinction is important because the problem of a jealous 
person or person with “inferiority complex” is very different from that 
of a love-frustrated person. It is true that the former, like the latter, may 
be dissatisfied with the marital love life. But the love-frustrated person 
suffers from the objective inadequacy of the love behavior of the spouse, 
whereas the jealous one suffers from his own inability to enjoy the partner’s 
love, which may be objectively quite adequate. His love frustration is thus 
indirect and subjective; his primary frustration is best described as in- 
feriority rather than as unsatisfied love. 

Non-interpersonal frustration characteristically expresses itself through 
anxiety and through rebellious anger; love frustration through “love sick,” 
“clinging vine,” or “overaffcctionate” types of behavior, sometimes directed 
toward a third party ; inferiority frustration through jealous anger, attempts 
to restrain or dominate the partner; and sometimes coldness and sulking. 
But these reactions vary enormously among individuals. 

All “marital frustrations” are attributed by the frustrated partner to the 
spouse or to the marriage. A person may be frustrated as a result of some- 
thing his spouse does or fails to do, but if he is not aware of the casual 
connection, he does not “blame” the marriage or the spouse, and his suffer- 
ings, though part of his general adjustment to life, are not practically in- 
volved in his marital adjustment. 

Non-interpersonal frustrations constitute 52 per cent of all frus- 
trations in our data; 44 per cent of the men’s and 60 per cent of the 
women’s. Love frustrations are about equally frequent in the two 
sexes, comprising 25 per cent of the men’s and 26 per cent of the 
women’s frustrations. Inferiority frustrations are 31 per cent of the 
men’s and 13 per cent of the women’s. 
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The greater proclivity of the men toward inferiority and of the 
women toward non-interpersonal frustrations is significant. It seems 
explainable in terms of culture. In the first place, our present mar- 
riage system conflicts with present-day women's desires, for personal 
freedom and higher standards of living, more than it does with these 
same desires in men. These desires may be stronger in women, or 
they may more often be in collision with marital duties. They are 
often interfered with by the dominance of the male in economic 
matters. Second, jealousy, to a man, more often remains a pure in- 
feriority frustration. The attitude of possessiveness is outraged. Cul- 
ture tends to throw scorn upon him for the unfaithfulness of his wife 
but does not equally scorn her for the unfaithfulness of her husband. 
If his jealousy could be relieved by his indulging in extra-marital 
relations himself, he has probably done so already, and encountered 
little restraint of this liberty. On the other hand, the jealous woman 
has greater difficulty in finding an outlet through personal freedom, 
because of the still lingering double standard, and hence her inferi- 
ority frustration is more likely to translate itself into a general free- 
dom frustration, or rebellion complex, which is non-interpersonal. 

Next, it was attempted to establish a new set of relationship or inter- 
actional categories rather than personality categories, by the simple device 
of using the nine possible permutation pairs of the three frustration types. 
Combining the first and second analyses, these nine permutations appeared 
in the order of frequency shown in Table 27. 


TABLE 27 

Order op Frequency of Frustration Pairs 


Frequency 
rank, both 
analyses 

Husband’s 

Wife’s 

Frequency, by 

Frequency, 
both anal- 
yses com- 

Frequency, 
31 fictional 

together 

frustra- 

frustra- 

Ist anal- 

2d anal- 

bined, in 

cases, in 

(115 cases) 

tion 

tion 

ysis 

ysis 

per cent 

per cent 

1 

NIP 

NIP 

28 

43 

20.7 

21 

2 

Inf 

NIP 

16 

32 

20.1 

24 

3 

Inf 

Lov 

13 

13 

10.8 

11 

4 

Lov 

NIP 

8 

17 

10.5 

21 

5 

IX)V 

Lov 

7 

14 

8.8 

14 

6 

NIP 

Inf 

9 

9 

7.5 

3 

7 

NIP 

Lov 

6 

10 

6.7 

0 

8 

Lov 

Inf 

6 

8 

5.9 

3 

0 

Inf 

Inf 

0 

0 

0.0 

0 

NIP -non-Interpenonal. 
Lov —love. 

Inf -inferiority. 


93 

146 

100.0 

100 
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Table 28 shows the actual frequency of these frustration pairs as com- 
pared with the distribution which would be produced by chance. 

TABLE 28* 

Frequency of Frustration Pairs in 115 Marriages 


Chance distribution, in per cent 

H> NIP Lov Inf Total 

W 

NIP 26.5 15.2 18.7 60.4 

Ix)v 11.5 6.6 8.1 26.2 

Inf 5.9 3.4 4.1 J3.4 

Total 43.9 25.2 30.9 100.0 

Actual distribution, in per cent 

H> NIP Lov Inf Total 

W 

r 

NIP 29.7 10.5 20.1 60.3 

too low 

Lov 6.7 8.8 10.8 26.3 

too low 

Inf 7.5 5.9 0.0 13.4 

too low 

Total 43.9 25.2 30.9 100.0 


* See explanation in text. 

The results demonstrate that there is no generalized tendency for 
a given type of frustration in one partner to produce the same type 
in the other partner. In only 38.5 per cent of the cases are the frus- 
trations the same on both sides. Pure chance would make this figure 
37.2 per cent. The presence of non-interpersonal frustrations in both 
partners together happens in only 29.7 per cent of the cases, slightly 
more than the chance 26.7 per cent. 

In both analyses, the cases of inferiority coupled with inferiority 
were zero in number, whereas chance would call for 4.1 per cent. It 
may be that this result was somewhat determined by a bias inhering 
in the very definition of inferiority. Both judges held the a priori 
opinion that both members of a pair are not likely to feel an inferi- 
ority frustration from their personal relationship. While the superior 
mate might also have some inferiority frustration in relation to life 
as a whole, such frustration is likely to be inconspicuous in relation 
to the marriage situation, and to be overshadowed by other kinds of 
frustration which result from the greater inferiority feeling of the 
mate. The normal result of inferiority behavior by one party would 
seem to be, on socio-psychological grounds, to produce a non-interper- 
Bonal frustration in the other, who is likely to feel irritation or rebel- 
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lion. Theoretically, the inferiority feeling of the one person makes 
him abnormally sensitive ; he has to be “ handled with gloves. ’ * It may 
also cause him to make needless efforts to dominate, ‘‘needless’^ mean- 
ing that no end is served by the dominating behavior except the sub- 
jective satisfaction of the one who practices it. A person who is unduly 
sensitive or dominating has the effect of placing abnormal restraints 
upon the behavior of persons living with him. Their reaction to these 
restraints may be described as a rebellion complex rather than inferi- 
ority complex. They are pretty sure to sense that the domination is 
not altogether natural or successful, and apt to feel contempt rather 
than respect for the would-be dominator. They develop techniques of 
evasion and escape to secure greater freedom, and in so doing feel 
superior rather than inferior to the person they are evading. 

A second result in which both analyses agree, is that a non-inter- 
personal frustration of either party is less likely than chance to be 
coupled with a love frustration in the other party. This also seems 
theoretically reasonable. If one mate is balked in his personal aims 
and ambitions, his pattern-of-life, by the marital situation, there is 
likely to be conflict with the other, but the other is more likely to 
interpret his own role as struggle for opposite external aims or as 
a role of inferiority, than as a frustration of his love desires. 

Third, there is some tendency toward more than chance linkage 
of love frustration in one partner with inferiority frustration in the 
other, as we might expect theoretically. 

Janet Cutler and Jane Wolf at Yassar College, using this same method, 
analyzed 31 fictional marriages portrayed in ten recent novels by Aldous 
Huxley, Jules Romains, Andre Gide, Jakob Wassermann, John Dos Passos, 
Olenway Wescott, D. H, Lawrence, Sinclair Lewis, John Galsworthy, and 
Sigrid Undset. They found proportions of marital frustration pairs roughly 
similar to those found in the 115 actual cases. Their findings are given in 
the last column of Table 27. The combination of love frustration of husband 
with non-interpersonal frustration of wife was much more frequent in the 
fictional than in the real cases. Love frustrations made up 41 per cent of 
all male frustrations in the fictional cases as against 25 per cent in the 
real cases.^^ 

Let us now consider some facts about interpersonal and non-inter- 
personal frustrations separately. First let us consider interpersonal 
frustrations. 

Sexual Adequacy and Marital Success. — In the case of women 
one of the most important factors in personality and in married happi- 
ness is the ability to attain sexual orgasm in intercourse. Only 54 of 
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Hamilton’s 100 married women were rated as adequate in this respect. 
Of these 54 women only one had ever been regarded as psychoneurotic. 
Of the remaining 46, 20 had at some time in their lives been diagnosed 
as seriously psychoneurotic, by other psychiatrists than Hamilton. 
Yet the correlation of orgasm capacity with general marital satisfac- 
tion was quite low. Sexually inadequate women were more likely to 
be adulterous than were the adequate women.^* 

Among Dr. Dickinson’s cases, about 40 per cent were fully ade- 
quate, 20 per cent ‘‘sometimes,” 40 per cent inadequate.^^ 

Sexual inadequacy and psychoneurotic symptoms, thinks Hamil- 
ton, are not so much cause and effect as they are the joint results of 
an earlier cause. The earlier cause seems to be bad sexual conditioning 
in childhood. One of the most significant facts was that, of the women 
who learned before the age of six that babies were bom of their 
mothers* bodies, 84 per cent were sexually adequate, while, of those 
who learned at twelve or over, only 42 per cent were adequate.^^ 
The adequate women showed more often a history of parental encour- 
agement of sex curiosity, whereas the inadequate more often had 
found their childish sex questions met with embarrassment and lies. 
There was a strong correlation between sexual inadequacy and the 
experience of premarital sex orgasm. Yet the emotional reaction to 
first sex information, and also to first intercourse, was not at all pre- 
dictive of later sexual adequacy: those who were somewhat revolted 
or frightened on these occasions actually became somewhat more 
adequate. The important factors appear to be subtle psychological 
conditionings extending over a period of years in childhood. 

Both Hamilton and Davis found that inadequate sexuality and 
inadequate expression of affection in the spouse were important 
causes of marital unhappiness. Only 5 of Hamilton’s men and 9 of 
his women said that the spouse was too highly sexed, whereas 25 
men and 15 women complained of the spouse being undersexed; 24 
men and 30 women said the spouse expressed affection too little or 
in unsatisfactory ways. 

Women tolerate sexual inadequacy in their husbands much less 
well than men tolerate it in their wives. This is natural since the man 
is not dependent upon the woman’s adequacy for his own physical 
satisfaction. 

According to Popenoe’s experience at the Los Angeles Institute of 
Family Relations, a sexual maladjustment is present in practically 
every case of marital maladjustment. These sexual difficulties are said 
to be due in greatest number to the inconsiderateness of the husband; 
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next, to the wife’s emotional block toward sex acquired in childhood, 
and in 15 to 20 per cent of cases, to psycho-sexual difficulties of the 
husband. It is the wife who feels the chief frustration in nearly all 
cases. 

Marital Failure and Jealousy. — We have already noted (Chapter 
XIII) the relations found by Hamilton between unhappiness and 
extra-marital sex relations. In several social classes, constituting per- 
haps the majority of our population, one can predict the almost cer- 
tain failure of a marriage in which such relations are discovered by 
the innocent spouse. Even when the outside relation goes no farther 
than romantic companionship, the prognosis is bad. The marriage 
fails not because of any personality maladjustment per se, but because 
of a specific situation which the cultural ideology regards as intoler- 
able. To ‘‘put up with” what the surrounding culture regards as 
intolerable subjects most persons to a serious inferiority frustration. 
This is particularly true of men, as the old derisive term “cuckold” 
illustrates. Women whose husbands are physically unfaithful often 
escape inferiority frustration where the “other woman” is of lower 
social status. If she be of the same status, however, serious inferiority 
frustration is probable in the form of personal jealousy, as distin- 
guished from disgrace. 

In the more libertarian circles, the reaction to the spouse’s flirta- 
tions or infidelities is less direct and pre-emptory, and jealousy shows 
great variations among individuals. It may take considerable time 
before the ultimate results work themselves out. In Hamilton’s group, 
not over 6 men and 11 women seemed to complain of the relation of 
the spouse to other persons of opposite sex, when asked various ques- 
tions as to the causes of their marital dissatisfactions. Compared with 
these 17 complaints were 45 existing situations to complain about, as 
ascertained through the question, “Are you in love with some other 
person than your spouse?”^® Concealment of the relationships, and 
concealment of the jealousy, may explain the difference in part. Six 
men and 2 women complained of the spouse’s jealousy. Six men and 
11 women would reduce their spouse’s flirting. Seven men and 6 
women would increase! It is probable, on the whole, that women 
in our upper classes suffer jealousy more than do men. This may be 
due to the surplus of women in these classes. There is reason to suspect 
that in the lower classes, where there is a keener competition of men 
for women, the situation is reversed. 

The relations shown in Chapter XII between divorce rate and occu- 
pation of husband suggest that frequency of contact of the husband 
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with other women is an important factor in divorce. Cahen, it will 
be remembered, estimated that about one-fifth of divorces are directly 
due to infidelity. 

The Importance of Non-Interpersonal Frustrations. — We noted 
that 52 per cent of all frustrations found in the sample of 115 cases 
were of the non-interpersonal type, that is, frustrations outside the 
realm of love and sex wishes and outside of personal inferiority feel- 
ings attributed to the marriage relation. These frustrations represent 
the deprivation of satisfactions which are incidental rather than 
essential to marriage itself. These satisfactions come under the wish- 
categories of security and adventure, and also under superiority in 
so far as this is external or incidental to the marriage relationship. 
They do not involve response satisfactions at all. Concretely, they 
involve wishes for higher living standards, possessions, clothes, ‘ ‘ good 
times,” travel, social prestige, educational advancement, vocational 
success, and other personal achievements and experiences. They are 
satisfactions which family life per se is not designed to yield, but 
which, nevertheless, many persons hope to secure by means of mar- 
riage or in spite of marriage. In a broad sense the frustrations of 
these wishes may be regarded as economic frustrations, since it is 
usually economic limitations which place them in conflict with the 
inherent family satisfactions. They are not apt to be described 
explicitly as economic frustrations, however, except where income is 
obviously inadequate or is reduced below expectations by the apparent 
personal fault of one of the partners. They include Mowrer’s “cul- 
tural differentiation” and “pattern of life tension.” They are of the 
same character as the conflicts between immigrant parents and their 
children caused by the latter's more rapid Americanization. We may 
say, in brief, that half or more of all marital unhappiness is due to 
the conflict between the wishes which are normally and inherently 
satisfied through marriage, and wishes which are in opposition to or 
only incidental to marriage. This second class of wishes represents 
modern individuation. Recent social changes have rendered marriage 
less compatible than it was with these non-interpersonal wishes of the 
individual personality. It is apparently more difficult than before to 
be a good spouse and a good parent, and at the same time to fulfil 
the other needs of one's personality. 

One speaker at a conference on marriage stated the situation very 
well when he said that neither a woman nor a man can expect perfect 
marriage and at the same time to satisfy her or his other wishes as 
well as could be done by remaining single. Even the husband must 
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be content with a somewhat lesser degree of excellence or achievement 
in his vocation than would be physically possible to him if he re- 
mained unmarried, for the simple reason that time and money are 
limited. But although this principle may always be true, it is true 
in greater degree in our present society than in that of our grand- 
parents. 

Many psychiatrists and moral counselors attempt to solve the 
problem by preaching a philosophy of acceptance and inner adjust- 
ment. They argue that the individual cannot have everything he 
wants, and that happiness lies in learning to make a choice and to 
accept the inevitable limitations of life. While this philosophy is 
sound in general, many of its exponents fail to recognize that this 
intelligent choosing among the good things of life may be much more 
difficult in some cultures than in others, and that it is peculiarly 
difficult in our present culture.^® They overlook the facts of social 
change, particularly of modem individuation. This trend cannot be 
changed by preaching against it. The remedy lies in further social 
changes which will reduce the incompatibility between interpersonal 
and non-interpersonal wishes. Among such changes might be new 
employment arrangements suitable to married women, a reorganiza- 
tion of household labor, a reduced economic parasitism of children, 
social insurance, and family subsidies. When family members become 
more independent of one another economically their dependence upon 
one another for love may involve less frustration and greater happi- 
ness. Even though the greater economic independence of women has 
been a factor in modern family disorganization, still it may be that 
a further decline of the family as an economic unit may strengthen 
it as an emotional unit. In the past, family love was closely tied to 
authority. Hence, when authority was threatened, love tended to be 
smothered by anger and rebellion. When love is fully divorced from 
ideas of authority it may become more loyal and permanent as author- 
ity diminishes. 

3. THE MARITAL INTERACTION PROCESS 

If the personality patterns, basic roles, and major wishes of the 
two partners are compatible at the outset, can science predict marital 
success with reasonable certainty ? Again, if we find that the discord 
between two married persons is based upon fundamental incompati- 
bilities of their wishes or personality patterns, can we say that there 
is little hope of their making a happy adjustment? 
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The Need for Study of Conflict as a Process. — ^While there may 
eventually be found considerable predictive value in this knowledge 
concerning the separate personalities, we need also to study the 
interaction process itself. It may be that marital discord is one of 
those diseases which can be cwred more easily than foreseen or pre- 
vented. In other words, symptoms appearing during the early stages 
of a marriage may offer the best clues as to what is likely to happen 
later, and also make possible a treatment which will prevent failure. 

In every marriage there are serious conflicts of interest. Whether or 
not these shall wreck the marriage depends upon how the partners 
handle the conflict. This, again, depends partly upon general person- 
ality traits, but it may depend still more upon certain specific habits 
which function in interaction, in other words upon traits which 
would seem minor ones in a general inventory of the personalities. 

Types of Marital Interaction. — Mrs. Harriet Mowrer thinks that 
the pattern of interaction in marital discord is determined by the 
form of personality disorganization in the individual. An individual 
who is frustrated in some major wish may make three types of at- 
tempted but unsatisfactory adjustment. The first is ‘‘personal con- 
flict, ’ ’ or conflict of wishes within the person. It appears in the person 
who “doesn’t seem to know what he wants” and is in perpetual 
tension between two incompatible goals. The second type is the 
“dual role.” In this case the person suffers little inner tension; he 
keeps his two incompatible systems of behavior separate. An illustra- 
tion is the man who carries on a secret life apart from his home, 
which would be incompatible with his family objectives if it became 
known. The third type is the “escape response.” It is illustrated by 
the person who tries to escape conflict by banishing one of the con- 
flicting roles through sickness, fantasy, drink, or some delinquency 
irrelevant to his problem. Suicide is an extreme case of this type.^® 

Although it is obvious that the form of the personality disorganiza- 
tion must influence the specific events of the discord process, it is 
difficult to see how genuinely interactional patterns can be formu- 
lated which will correspond respectively to these three categories. It 
would seem that Mrs. Mowrer is really analyzing personal disorganiza- 
tion throughout, and not interaction. The two partners may have 
different patterns, and the resulting interaction pattern is no mere 
mixture of these. 

We need, therefore, a new set of concepts for analyzing the inter- 
action process or relationship between two persons — concepts which 
shall be independent of wishes, frustrations, or other phenomena of 
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the separate personalities. These personality factors can never be left 
out of account in the reckoning, but they must be kept distinct, in 
our thinking, from the interactional concepts. We need also tech- 
niques for observing the interaction process. 

To this end Groves has classified marital discord as concealed, acute, and 
chronic. In concealed discord, the conflict is entirely within one of the 
personalities. It is a psychic and not a social conflict. The other does not 
know of the existing frustration, or at least of its seriousness. Groves thinks 
this type was relatively more common in the authoritarian family of the 
past; with the greater freedom of women and children today the inner 
conflict is more likely to hurst forth into the social arena. Still, there are 
families even today in which one partner carries his or her sufferings silently 
to the grave. Acute discord is the single, perhaps violent, attack, which may 
be healed, or may lead to chronic discord. Again, Groves, distinguishes two 
sources of discord, one being in the strains of life apart from marriage, the 
other originating in the marital relation itself. The first situation occurs 
when partners use their interaction (conversation, etc.) as an outlet for 
irritations accumulated elsewhere. The second situation involves a frustra- 
tion which is directly attributed to the mate.^® Since the first frequently leads 
to the second, no clear dividing line is possible. 

Bearing Groves’ categories in mind, we might distinguish three 
important types of conflict in pure interactional terms : ( 1 ) gradually 
increasing or progressive conflict, (2) acute conflict, which is charac- 
terized by sudden onset, and (3) habituated conflict, usually chronic, 
which continues indefinitely on a dead level without getting worse. 
Acute conflict may be healed, and then recur. If it recurs frequently 
it becomes either progressive or habituated. 

Are there corresponding types in the alleviation of conflict? Is there a 
sudden and a gradual recovery? Experience suggests that the recovery is 
usually rather sudden. In other words, if a curve be drawn to indicate the 
degree of conflict, high levels meaning harmony and low levels disharmony, 
it would seem that the upward movements of the curve are usually abrupt, 
while the downward movements may be either abrupt or gradual. The 
forces of love seem to behave like the spring mechanism of a curtain, always 
ready to jerk the curtain all the way back as soon as the external pulling 
force ceases to act at some point between the ‘‘catches.” However, this 
elastic mechanism may be dislocated or broken by extreme pulling. 

Increasing conflict may be called estrangement, which must be distinguished 
from the mere process of conflict on an unchanging level. Decreasing conflict 
may be called reconciliation*, this is more usually thought of as a sudden 
event than as a gradual process, it is nevertheless a process. 

There are, however, two or three variants of the process of reconciliation. 
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One may be described as mutual rapprochement and the other as alternat- 
ing approach and withdrawal. In the first case, an increase in tenderness 
by one partner immediately brings a similar reaction in the other, and the 
reconciliation is hence very swift. In the second case, the partner who takes 
the initiative is rebuffed by the other, who feels a desire to inflict further 
punishment before yielding to reconciliation. The initiating party, being 
rebuffed, withdraws and waits for the next advance to come from the other. 
■When that advance does come, he retaliates by rebuffing on his side. The 
result may be that the initiative zigzags several times from one side to the 
other before reconciliation finally occurs. In other cases, only one partner 
shows this rebuffing behavior, while the other shows only repeated initiatives. 
This alternating approach and withdrawal takes places also in the negative 
direction, when the partners are undergoing estrangement rather than 
reconciliation. 

Illustrations of Progressive and Acute Discord. — These types of 
interaction are determined, in part at least, by the personalities con- 
cerned and the subjects of conflict. Progressive conflict is apt to be 
the result of accumulation of minor frustrations; acute conflict is 
likely to result from a single major frustration. Just what kinds of 
frustration are major and what minor depend upon the personalities 
concerned. Minor frustrations, accumulating without abatement, be- 
come major frustrations. The following case illustrates progressive 
discord based upon repetition of minor frustrations: 

Mr. Q was of farm background, but had become a successful artisan in a 
small city, earning a comfortable living. He never became urbanized in his 
attitudes, preferring always to follow farm habits of living, with abundant 
food, old clothes, early rising, and hard manual work. Even after the 
family had a modem urban home, he liked to spend his evenings in the 
kitchen with his feet on the stove. He scorned urban amusements, and even 
when possessing considerable money, resented his family^s spending it for 
these pleasures. He wished his wife to play the role of a typical old- 
fashioned farm housewife, kept full control of financial matters, was nig- 
gardly and arbitrary in allowing spending money to his W’ife and children. 

Mrs. Q came from the same background. She reacted more favorably to 
the urban mode of life, and sought through meager amusements and esthetic 
activities a relief from the harshness of life in which she had been raised 
and which her husband continued to follow. A process of mutual irritation 
set in, marked by increasing nagging by the husband and a gradual cooling 
of the wife^s affections. For years they held together as they raised a family. 
Children, religious revivals, and the man^s periodic spells of elated generosity 
and kindness, suggestive of a cycloid type of personality, prevented many 
threatened breaks from becoming actual. Economic circumstances grew worse, 
with increasing tension. Response frustrations increased. After the children 
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had grown up, the partners separated without divorce and never saw each 
other again. 

The following case came to a similar end through acute discord, 
based upon a single major frustration: 

Mr. and Mrs. Conroy were both hard working, sober, efficient persons 
of the skilled working class. They were quiet, uncomplaining, and pre- 
sumably happy together. Both had home family illness and other diffi- 
culties with superb patience. On a modest income they raised two con- 
scientious, industrious, unspoiled children. Their home was a model of 
cleanliness and good order, the most comfortable in their drab neighborhood. 
They had gone into debt to raise children and buy a home. Through scrupu- 
lous economy they had paid back all their debts except three hundred dollars 
still owing on the house. 

Then came disaster in the guise of good fortune. A relative of Mrs. 
Conroy bequeathed her the small fortune of three hundred dollars. Mr. 
Conroy thought this should be used to pay off the remaining debt on the 
house. Mrs. Conroy thought it should be put in the sa\dngs bank and used 
as a fund for occasional luxuries, allowing the mortgage to be paid off 
according to the original plan. Neither had been extravagant, both had con- 
tributed all their time and energy to the joint enterprise. Mr. Conroy could 
not understand why Mrs. Conroy would not continue in the same policy. She, 
on the other hand, could not see why he did not want her to use the unex- 
pected freedom that came with this little fortune. She was taking nothing 
from the family; this was something extra, and, moreover, was hers by 
legal right. 

For six months they debated the issue ceaselessly. They nagged, they made 
the children miserable. Their attitudes began to polarize. Both, for example, 
had gone conventionally to church; now Mr. Conroy came to dislike religion 
and Mrs. Conroy to become more religious. They became self-conscious with 
each other; sex relations were disturbed. Finally they decided to rent a part 
of the home and live apart.* 

How Acute Discord Arises after Prolonged Harmony. — There 
are at least two ways of conceptualizing the Conroy case. First, we 
may say that the frustrations, although not occurring until late in 
life, and not preceded by any preliminary estrangement, were actually 
so severe as would cause a break between any normal couple. We must 
measure a frustration not upon the observer’s scale of values, but 
in terms of the actual emotional disturbance to the person who suf- 
fers it. The severity of this disturbance in the Conroy case will be 
appreciated if we realize that the question was not merely how to use 

•Neva R. Beardorff, A Puzzle in Cross Words, Survey, 59: 288-290, Dec., 
1927. Cited by Beuter and Benner, The Family, McGraw-Hill, 1931, p. 503. 
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three hundred dollars. Losing on that point might have been only a 
minor frustration even to one of the Conroys, large as the sum ap- 
peared in their modest economic situation. What made the frustration 
major was that each felt absolutely convinced that the other was 
selfish, unreasonable, and unjust. They lost respect for each other’s 
personalities. This was an especially bitter pill to swallow after years 
of kindness and co-operation. 

The second interpretation might be that the frustrations were not 
so bad, but that the Conroys had never learned a techniqm of handling 
conflict. Presumably they had had few if any quarrels. A real quarrel 
was a new situation which they could not handle. Mutual irritation 
spread to wider and wider fields of stimuli, estrangement grew, neither 
knew how to set into operation the process of reconciliation. 

Either interpretation alone is too simple. To be sure the Conroys 
lacked a technique of adjusting conflict, but could they have learned 
that technique by mere practice in conflict ? Persons who are able to 
reconcile serious quarrels between themselves do not possess that 
power by virtue of repeated experience in quarreling. Rather, each 
succeeding quarrel tends to make reconciliation more difficult. A 
man does not learn to swim through mere repeated experience in 
drowning. The peacemaking power comes through that peculiar un- 
derstanding of another’s wishes which we call empathy (see below), 
which can be developed only during periods of peace. It is possible, 
however, that if the Conroys could have had some experience in very 
minor quarrels, with time to think matters over during the interludes, 
plus some psychological education or advice, they might have been 
prepared to meet the larger conflict. 

The first interpretation, that the outcome of conflict depends on 
the severity of the frustrations, is substantially correct if we under- 
stand the full meaning of ‘‘severity of frustration.” This severity 
depends not only on the present attitudes of the person frustrated, 
but upon his power to change his attitudes. The weakness of the Con- 
roy marriage lay not in their lack of practice in quarreling, but in 
their presumably rigid scales of values. Being hard-working folk, 
with limited education, and probably without even a conversational 
interest in psychology, they had had no practice in analyzing each 
other’s personalities. When such a person finds another disagreeing 
with him, he either fights, or he accepts; but he cannot understand 
the reason. Getting out of debt was a goal near the top of both Mr. 
Conroy’s and Mrs. Conroy’s scales of values. But getting out of debt 
immediately was a goal which to Mrs. Conroy stood a little lower 
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than another goal which had recently become possible. Something 
might have happened to Mr. Conroy also which would have revealed 
to him a goal standing higher in his valuation than the immediate 
repajnnent of the debt. But he w^as unable to imagine such a situation, 
and to apply the principle to Mrs. Conroy. She also lacked the neces- 
sary psychological imagination to feel his attitude. 

There is some wish in every person which temporarily and under 
certain circumstances will take priority over love. One must judge a 
person's unselfishness, if there be such a thing, by his behavior in the 
long run and not by behavior upon one particular occasion. To 
expect one’s mate to put the love wish before the “selfish” wish on 
every occasion is expecting something of one^s mate which one knows 
is not true of oneself. 

The bitterness of this disappointment in one’s mate would be much 
less if there were more real understanding of psychology. The frustra- 
tion, therefore, would be actually much less severe, and the conflict 
more easily solved. 

Although methods of treatment of family conflict differ in externals, 
one essential feature in all is the education of each partner to feel 
vicariously the motives of the other. When, as seldom happens, this 
empathy becomes complete, no human being can truly blame another 
for anything that person has done. Sometimes, perhaps, one wull nev- 
ertheless bid a regretful farewell, but it will be a farew^ell purged of 
bitterness and resentment. 

Major Frustrations Not Cured by Surface Adjustments. — Where 
there is acute or definitely progressive conflict, it is a great mistake 
to think the conflict can be solved through superficial politeness and 
self-control, resolutions to “be good to him,” suppression of one’s 
own feelings, and so on. Indeed, it would be better if many concealed 
conflicts came sooner into the open. Even if one thinks one is emotion- 
ally the stronger partner, he cannot hold indefinitely this position of 
strength if he continues to be frustrated. One cannot lift oneself 
psych iatrically by his own boot-straps. Some persons set their very 
jaws in muscular rigidity in an effort at supreme self-control. ‘ ‘ No, I 
will not say anything, I will not say anything,” the debt-harassed 
husband mutters to himself as his wife approaches with a new finan- 
cial project. But the strained look on his face betrays him, and, as 
the popular saying goes, he “may as well out with it.” There are, of 
course, better and worse ways of “coming out with it,” also better 
and worse occasions. 

We put faith in the power of kindness and good manners to allay 
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conflict. There is a feeling that if partners could only be kind to each 
other in their direct contacts, could control the sharp tongue and the 
irritable temper, then the conflict would solve itself. Certainly it seems 
that much can be said for the Quaker technique. 

A husband thought that his wife was chiefly to blame for their 
conflicts because she used sarcasm and became emotional and vituper- 
ative in argument, while he presented his case with cool logic and 
little show of anger. Further investigation showed that basic frustra- 
tions were involved on both sides. To a seriously frustrated partner, 
the kindness or coolness of the other partner takes on a new meaning. 
It is no longer the symbol of love, but a weapon of combat. People of 
good breeding often try to deceive themselves as to the nature of 
the situation which exists. Conflict is conflict, whether fought with 
soft words or empty beer bottles. The soft words are more desirable 
for the sake of one’s self-respect and the respect of the antagonist. 
But there is no solution until the basic frustrations are dealt with. 

An acute conflict sometimes subsides apparently as the result of 
efforts at self-control and forbearance. These, however, are effective 
only as aids in approaching the real solution. This solution occurs 
only through (1) a change in the external situation, or (2) a re-edu- 
cation or reconditioning of one or both partners with respect to the 
frustrated wishes, so that he no longer wishes what he wished before 
with the same intensity, but has made some kind of substitution. 

A Prolonged Major Frustration Is Seldom One-Sided. — ^Prac- 
tically, serious discord always means that there is either actual or 
potential frustration of serious character on both sides. When A is 
seriously frustrated by B, one of three things must happen. First, 
the frustration may be concealed from B, and we have a case of con- 
cealed discord. Of course there must be a reason why A conceals his 
frustration. Usually it is because he realizes that making it known to 
B would hurt B but would not enable B to change the situation. If B 
were hurt by this knowledge, his unhappiness would react upon A, 
making A still more unhappy. In such a case of concealed discord, we 
may say that while only one partner suffers actual frustration, the 
other is potentially frustrated, that is, he would be frustrated if he 
knew the situation. 

Second, A may tell his frustration to B and B may refuse or fail 
to remedy the situation. Usually this means that B cannot remedy it 
without suffering a major frustration on his side. If B could have 
relieved A’s suffering without serious frustration to himself, the 
chances are that he would have already done so and the case would 
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not have come before us as a problem. One of the great fallacies in 
thinking about human relations is to assume that self-denial for the 
sake of another individual will always bring happiness to the one who 
thus deprives himself. 

Let us suppose, as the third alternative, that A does make known 
his suffering and that B does try to give up the offending behavior. 
Even where a change of behavior is called for by the general mores 
as well as by the personal need of one’s mate, yet to “do the right 
thing,’’ to “give up one’s sins,” to “reform and lead a better life,” 
does not automatically bring happiness. It may be asserted that one 
should do so anyway, without expectation of happiness. The trouble 
is, however, that when the self-reformer decreases rather than in- 
creases his own happiness through reforming, he makes various sub- 
stitute reactions which cause unhappiness to continue in his partner. 
He may, for example, make his sacrifice grudgingly, or with an 
expectation of compensating sacrifices by the partner. He may peri- 
odically lapse into his former offending habits. He is likely to become 
less kindly and generous in his general attitude toward his partner. 
His attempted self-denial, in other words, has not diminished the 
burden of frustration, but only served to transfer it somewhat to 
himself, or caused it to shift back and forth between his partner and 
himself. It is not a burden of fixed weight, however, and increasing the 
load on one partner does not always decrease the load on the other. 

Prom this it cannot be concluded that the ordinary ethical rule of 
kindness and unselfishness is of no value. In the majority of con- 
flicts, perhaps, that rule works. Problem cases ^ however, represent a 
resid/uum in which the ordinary rules of personal ethics have already 
been tried and have failed. Special treatment, re-education, is 
necessary. To deal with such cases by trying to enforce the mores or 
preaching the simple gospel of unselfishness is like treating a serious 
illness by recommending good food, adequate sleep, and exercise. 

Let us consider a case typical of thousands of others, in which one 
partner is not only frustrating the partner’s personal wishes, but is 
also, apparently, departing more widely from the community mores 
than is the injured partner. 

A busy, seldom-at-home husband is made very jealous by his wife’s 
friendly relations to another man. The wife gives her husband all the time 
and attention he can usej she holds him first in her love life, and performs 
faithfully all her positive obligations. He, however, is frustrated by the 
situation in his wishes for security and superiority, and invokes the con- 
ventions as an arg^ent for the breaking of the wife’s annoying friendship. 
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At first blush one reacts: ‘^Why shouldn’t the wife give up this 
friendship to make her husband happy? He is suffering a major 
frustration. With her it would be only a minor frustration to give up 
the friendship, for presumably she loves her husband and would 
rather keep that relation happy. If she actually loves the other man, 
of course, she ought to get a divorce and marry him. If not, she 
should do as her husband wants.” 

The answer is that if the sacrifice involved actually did appear as a 
minor frustration to the wife, she would be only too ready to make it. 
On the other hand, refusal to make the sacrifice does not imply that 
she is in love with the other man, or, even if she is, that she prefers 
him to her marriage. Yet her frustration upon giving him up might be 
truly as great as the husband’s present frustration. The husband, 
indeed, suffers an inferiority frustration which is totally lacking in the 
case of the wife. She, on the other hand, is threatened with other kinds 
of frustrations. For one thing, there would be a real deprivation of 
companionship which may have an important value in view of her 
husband’s frequent and prolonged absence. Second, a certain unkind- 
ness and humiliation to two persons is involved in deliberately break- 
ing such a relationship. Third, we discover, the husband did not 
object to the principle of such extra-marital friendships when he 
himself was involved in one, nor again, in another case where his 
wife was involved but the man did not arouse his jealousy. Now, 
however, he is appealing to those mores which in general he disre- 
gards, because of his jealousy of this particular man. Fourth, as a 
combined result of all these factors the wife feels that her respect 
and love for her husband would be lowered if his jealousy should 
break up this relationship which means so much to her. She cannot let 
herself believe that he would compel her to break it absolutely ; she 
tries to compromise in various ways with the situation so as to dimin- 
ish the annoyance to the husband but at the same time preserve what 
seems essential to her own wishes. Against her husband’s inferiority 
complex she reacts with a rebellion complex. That is, the pressure 
upon her to surrender her unconventional satisfaction causes that 
satisfaction to take on an additional value which she verbalizes as 
“personal independence” or “reasonable self-expression.” The pure 
response satisfaction ceases to be the whole motive for her behavior ; 
that could, perhaps, be sufficiently obtained in her marriage. Her 
potential frustration has taken on a non-interpersonal character. Her 
rebellion is against being forced to sacrifice something, not by gen- 
eral principle, not by economic necessity, not by impersonal condi- 
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tions, but by the very personal, and seemingly arbitrary, wish of her 
husband. The very fact that the husband is jealous of this particular 
man gives the wife a sense of unjust discrimination which makes the 
relationship even more difficult to break. The wife will probably 
make the sacrifice if and when she finds it is the only way to preserve 
her marriage or to save her husband from a neurosis. By the time 
she is convinced of that, it may be too late. Again, if she does make 
the sacrifice, she is likely to have a changed attitude toward her hus- 
band. Her contempt for his jealousy wull increase, and she will fall 
into the creditor’s attitude of expecting some balancing concession 
from him in the future. 

The situation is not helped by viewing it as ‘ ‘ right versus wrong, * ’ 
nor yet by the solemn announcement that the partners were both at 
fault for allowing such a situation to develop in the beginning. They 
are already in the situation, and the way by which they entered does 
not necessarily indicate the best 'way out. 

But the solution, again, does not necessarily consist in giving the 
wife everything she wants. Let us look at the situation from the 
husband ’s point of view. He may make the sacrifice, tolerate the hated 
relationship, suffer pangs of jealousy, and find that he cannot behave 
naturally toward his wife in their love life. She may grow cooler 
toward him, not because of the attractions of the other man, but 
because of the husband’s own abnormal behavior. That may lead her 
to seek the other man as an outlet for her confidences. Eventually 
she may come to feel a prior loyalty to him. The husband 'W'ill have 
lost everything, he anticipates, because he did not demand every- 
thing in the beginning. He must live in constant dread of this greater 
frustration to come. He asks himself : does generosity really pay ? 

Types of Accommodation or Conflict-Solution. — How, then, is a 
conflict to be resolved when there are major frustrations on both 
sides? Conflict is, at least temporarily, resolved in these ways: 

(1) Compromise on the immediate issue. 

(2) Long-run compromise: complete surrender on one issue in exchange 
for reciprocal surrender on some other issue. 

(3) Complete surrender of one party to the other, with an attitude of 
resignation. 

(4) Outward surrender with inner rebellion. 

(1) Unfortunately, our culture does not permit successful com- 
promise on many issues. They must be handled in all-or-none fashion. 
Where compromise is feasible, it is such an obvious solution that the 
partners are quite likely to discover it in the earlier stages. 
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(2) Long-run compromise is a promising solution provided some 
other situation may be anticipated in which the now yielding party 
may become the one who “has his way.” In the case above men- 
tioned, the wife could give up her friendship with the understanding 
that the husband would give up certain plans of his in order to 
spend a vacation with his wife. The difficulty is in finding situations 
which the partners can evaluate on the same scale, and which are 
near enough together in time to convince each of the other's unselfish- 
ness. 

(3) Complete surrender is the most promising solution. It is very 
difficult, however, to effect it under modern individuation. If an 
adviser can bring either partner to make a willing surrender, the 
conflict is for the time being solved. The decision as to who is to sur- 
render depends in practice upon who is psychologically most able to 
do so, not upon the fundamental merits of the issue. While the part- 
ner who makes the surrender should do so without thought of reci- 
procity, yet in practice if the other does not reciprocate, in one large 
or in many small ways, within reasonable time, conflict is likely to 
reopen on some other front. 

(4) A frequent result is outward surrender with inner rebellion. 
The surrendering party becomes critical of the mate, and in some 
indirect way seeks the equivalent of retaliation. The conflict is not 
solved. 

The Balance-of-Trade Analysis of Marriage. — The foregoing 
discussion implies a certain calculating analysis of the marriage rela- 
tion which is repugnant to persons who have or expect to have a 
happy marriage. This method of analysis might be called the balance- 
of-frade method. Yet it is applicable to happy as well as unhappy 
relationships. It is employed skilfully by the Binkleys in their sug- 
gestive and optimistic book. What Is Bight with Marriage Nobody 
could accuse these writers of emphasizing the abnormal and the 
morbid. 

The Binkleys stress the point that the positive, tangible contribu- 
tion (“benevolent activity”) of one mate to the other's happiness 
does not need to be balanced by an equal tangible contribution from 
the other side. It may be balanced by a compensating flow of appre- 
ciation from the other side. A husband may, for example, have every- 
thing to give, economically, educationally, and socially, while the 
wife's inferior ability and status make impossible an equivalent re- 
turn. But if the wife appreciates the greater contribution of the 
husband, if she loves him the more because of it, and does not develop 
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a resentful inferiority feeling, the marriage may be very happy. 
Some persons enjoy giving more than receiving. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that any human being can indefinitely maintain an excess of 
exports over imports’* in benevolent activity, unless he is compen- 
sated by ‘‘invisible import items” in the form of emotion. The emo- 
tional return must be something more than mere habitual or conven- 
tional expressions of thankfulness ; it must show genuine feeling, and 
must be responsive to the actual contributions given. 

Sometimes the exchange of contributions both visible and invisible 
appears to be one-sided for a considerable period of time. In that 
case, as in economic exchange, something analogous to credit is piled 
up on the side whose contribution is greater. In time the other party 
is expected to pay back the debt. To apply this calculating economic 
analysis to a marital relation may seem the “wrong way to look at it.” 
Nevertheless, people infiuenced by modem individuation do look at 
it this way, and practical helpfulness to them must begin with the 
thought-pattern they actually use. The real balance of contributions 
can perhaps never be measured; we may be dealing with incom- 
mensurable factors. By what criterion can we say that a certain num- 
ber of expressions of loving gratitude are equivalent to two weeks’ 
nursing on a sickbed or the sacrifice of a personal vacation program T 
Yet there is a very real balance sheet; it consists in the partners’ own 
private estimates, and the estimates of observers. Selfishness and 
benevolence are actually assessed on a valuational scale even though 
these assessments have no objective validity. Trouble is especially 
likely when the two partners disagree widely on the state of the 
balance sheet. But usually there is a rough consensus of opinion among 
observers which supports the one more than the other party in his 
estimate. The balance sheet is seldom mentioned between the partners ; 
indeed, they may be reluctant to think about it privately as long as 
love remains strong. 

Yet whenever serious conflict comes into one of these happy mar- 
riages, a balance sheet is dragged forth into the open, revealing that 
“in the backs of their minds” the partners had been keeping accounts 
all the while. It influences the conflict in this way. If either partner 
feels that the other is in debt to him, he is likely to demand stiffen 
terms in the settlement of the dispute. He demands a sixty-forty settle- 
ment in his favor. The other partner is not likely to agree on his as- 
sessment of the balance sheet. He may feel that there is no debt either 
way, and hence that a fifty-fifty settlement is called for; or he may 
hold that the debt is on the opposite side, and demand a sixty-forty 
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settlement in his favor. In any case the concept of debt, unless both 
parties agree in its assessment, makes compromise more difficult to 
achieve. 

In marital conflicts we hear expressions like these: ‘‘IVe slaved 
for him all my life, now it’s his turn to be a little generous.” “He 
had his way, now it’s time I had my way a little.” “She married me 
for my money anyway, I don’t owe her anything.” 

On the other hand, families which seem to the observer to present 
a very one-sided balance sheet may often be quite just in terms of 
the values of the persons concerned. 

Observers describe Mrs. K as little tin god on wheels.” Her husband 
and son ^^wait on her hand and foot,” but she does most of the talking and 
monopolizes the attention of visitors. Her husband is simply her background, 
a devoted and willing servant to her everj^ whim. He earns an excellent 
salary and stands well in his profession, but his wife spends most of his 
money and tells him how to spend most of his leisure time. A truly mid- 
Victorian, bourgeois, romantic family. By almost any objective standard, the 
wife here is the getter and the husband the giver. Yet the people concerned do 
not, cannot, in fact, feel that there is any unfairness. If they did feel so, 
trouble would develop and there would need to be a readjustment. Human 
beings do not go on suffering injustice year after year without showing 
‘^symptoms” of some kind. But in that family there are no symptoms. The 
answer to the enigma is that this husband gets a large vicarious satisfaction 
out of the role his wife plays. His wife is his hobby, his plaything. The 
money and time he spends on her are not spent for her satisfaction exclu- 
sively, but also for his own. 

Does the Generous Policy Work? — ^Dr. William B. Terhune has 
pointed out that the quantitative appraisal of one’s own and the 
other’s services is a most dangerous enemy of the marital relation.^^ 
He who wants to make a success of marriage will not go into it with 
a fifty-fifty attitude, but with a one hundred versus zero attitude. 
That is, he will be prepared to make one hundred per cent of the 
sacrifices. Of course, nobody thinks that any marriage will actually 
become so one-sided. In most cases a balance will find itself, somewhere 
near the fifty-fifty basis. The important thing is to have an attitude 
of willingness to go more than half way, so that the relation becomes 
a competition in giving rather than a competition in getting. A fur- 
ther point in this theory is that success may be obtained if only one 
of the partners at the outset takes this overgenerous attitude and 
adheres to it unflinchingly. This is really the theory of social inter- 
action which lies at the core of Christian ethics. “Therefore if thine 
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enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing 
thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head/'^® 

Most persons recognize that there is truth in this theory. Yet in 
practice they more often reject it. Recently psychology seems to have 
come out against this doctrine of self-sacrifice. It maintains that con- 
tinued unselfishness toward a selfish person simply leads the latter to 
become more selfish. It is beyond question that children who get too 
much and give too little tend to become permanently “spoiled.*’ 
Modern psychology cautions the parent against his own generous 
impulses to overindulge his child. Does one rule apply to adults and 
another to children? Where does the real truth lie? 

The following fictional case illustrates the failure of generosity to 
awaken gratitude because of differing scales of values without 
empathy. 

In the motion picture play The Might to Love, a young woman bears a 
girl child by a man whom she deeply loves, but who is killed before they 
can marry. The death of the man is indirectly caused by the girl’s father, 
who also had prevented their marriage. A less attractive man who also loves 
the woman marries her and accepts her illegitimate child as his own. As the 
little daughter grows up the mother is determined that she shall receive that 
supreme privilege which the mother was denied : the right to love. So when 
the daughter becomes interested in a young man, who is opposed by the 
narrowly religious and imromantic foster-father, the mother deceives the 
father and permits the girl to elope. But at this moment the daughter learns 
the circumstances of her own birth. She is overcome with gratitude and ad- 
miration for her reputed father. She turns against her romantic-liberal 
mother, and instead of eloping with the young man she runs off with a 
group of missionaries, friends of her father, to convert the heathen. The 
mother, from her own point of view, has risked her own comfort and marital 
relation to give her daughter the supreme value, the right to love. The 
daughter, ungrateful wretch, has turned against her mother and rejected 
the precious gift, to subject herself to the prejudices of her narrow-minded 
foster-father and grandfather. But from the daughter’s point of view, the 
right to love is no precious gift, her mother is a woman lacking in char- 
acter. The real generosity lies in her foster-father who for love of his wife 
had borne silently through the years a situation which must have been very 
humiliating to him. Presumably, also, the mother’s constant espousal of the 
'^right to love,” through the years wdien the daughter could have had no 
experience of what it meant, caused the latter to react somewhat against 
that ideal. Generosity failed to awaken gratitude because the “precious 
gift” was valued very differently by giver and recipient, as was also the 
price paid for the gift. (Later on, in far-away China, the daughter falls 
actually in love with a hero, and finding her love opposed by her missionary 
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guardians, learns for the first time the need of a right to love. Mother and 
daughter now dream of each other, but the mother dies without seeing 
her daughter again.) 

Generosity Must Be Accompanied by Insight and Empathy. — 

Perhaps the answer to the enigma may be somewhat as fellows. If 
two persons have perfect insight and empathy, or if, lacking these, 
they have the same attitudes and valuations, then overgenerosity by 
one will lead to gratitude and reciprocal generosity by the other. An 
interaction process of competitive unselfishness will actually be estab- 
lished in accordance with Christian theory. Insight isjthe ability to 
see one’s own behavior or personal relationships from the viewpoint 
of a disinterested, psychologist-observer. Empathy is the ability to 
value another ’s feeling toward something as that other actually values 
it, rather than according to one ’s own feeling toward the same thing. 
For example, let us suppose that you experience an intense thrill of 
pleasure at the sight of a certain Turkish rug, and that I have the 
same kind of feeling toward a certain symphony. You, however, do 
not care for the symphony nor I for the Turkish rug. It is manifestly 
impossible that I can feel tlie same way that you do toward the rug. 
Possibly circumstances, or a psychologist, could condition me to do 
so, but that would take time. However, if I can observ^e your emotion 
toward the rug, and translate it into my own inner language by 
realizing that it is the same feeling I have toward the symphony, 
then I have empathy. I feel into your emotional life. I may then 
respect and evaluate your feelings as I do my own. 

If one has empathy, one can value someone else’s benevolence to 
him as the giver values it, regardless of its crude external value to 
the recipient. If one has insight, one can see how his own behavior 
appears to another, and thus banish any illusions he may have about 
the value of his own services or the attractiveness of his own per- 
sonality. 

If mates lack insight and empathy, and also differ widely in their 
attitudes and valuations, then there is no common denominator by 
which they can agree on what constitutes selfishness or unselfishness. 
He may perform what seems to him an act of generosity, but she may 
feel that this act was merely his duty, or may regard it even as a 
piece of disguised selfishness. At the same time she may be doing 
something for him which she regards as generous, while he blindly 
accepts it as part of the normal course of events. Each may deserve 
the gratitude of the other, yet neither receives gratitude. The conven- 
tional reserve on such matters sooner or later breaks down under the 
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continued strain, and they begin to accuse each other of ungrateful- 
ness. When the conflict reaches that stage, it becomes even more diffi- 
cult for them to achieve mutual empathy. The more he accuses her 
of ingratitude, the more she is inclined to regard his benevolent actions 
as calculating selfishness, and hence the less grateful she becomes. 
The same thing is true in the reversed relation. 

It may happen that one partner has more empathy and insight 
than the other. The person more deficient in those abilities tends to 
be the more selfish person by the judgment of outside observers. The 
generous one cannot arouse gratitude or reciprocity in the selfish one 
by performing merely what seem to him acts of generosity. To suc- 
ceed he needs to have more empathy and insight than average, to 
compensate for the other’s lack. Ilis problem is to find the rare key 
which will unlock the other’s inhibited gratitude. Perhaps no human 
being lacks utterly capacity to be grateful, kind, and generous. But 
there are some whose kindness cannot be called forth by any stimulus 
which the average person can discover. Their attitude toward the 
world is inferior, defensive, or supicious. They carry a grudge. They 
are the persons we call ‘'just naturally mean.” The Christian treat- 
ment seems not to accomplish results with them because very few 
persons have the knowledge to adapt it to their peculiar needs. What 
is needed is not an abrogation of the Christian principle, but psychi- 
atric knowledge in addition. 

The same statements apply to the spoiled-child type of adult. He 
must be treated, in the minds of those who deal with him, as a child. 
One cannot expect him to appreciate what others do for him. He has 
no insight and no empathy. The ordinary kinds of generosity he 
merely takes for granted ; they fail to awaken in him any gratitude. 
But this does not mean that we can awaken his gratitude by ceasing 
these generosities. That treatment may drive him from mere ingrati- 
tude into actual vengefulness. What he needs is re-education, and this 
requires an expert, or a living companion of unusual patience and 
skill. This re-educative treatment may involve the infliction of pun- 
ishment upon the patient at certain points. He must be trained, like 
any child or animal, to know what society expects of the average per- 
son. His personal standard of justice, which is heavily weighted in his 
own favor, must be modified to accord with the objective standard 
accepted by society. His case does not prove that generosity does not 
pay. It proves merely that a certain training is necessary to teach 
what generosity is. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem in dealing with either a mate or 
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a child is to know when to apply generosity and when to apply train- 
ing through punishment. When a given conflict situation arises, will 
yielding to the other’s wishes bring about his gratitude and hence 
greater co-operation, or will it lead him to expect the same or greater 
concessions on the next occasion, and in the end lead him deeper 
into dependency? 

Needed: an Ethics of the Personal Relationship. — ^From the 
teachings of modern science many young people have drawn the con- 
clusion that intelligent selflshness rather than Christian self-sacrifice 
is the sound policy in life. They say, let each person take care of the 
only person he can possibly know how to take care of, namely, him- 
self. When he tries to sacrifice himself to another, he may do that 
other more harm than good, and in addition he risks the adjustment 
of his own personality. His unselfishness may turn out to be simply 
another bad investment. This philosophy, a phase of modem individ- 
ualism, is mostly a new way of thinking. In practice, after all the 
qualifications and definitions are made, it often turns out to be not 
very different from the older idealism. The “self” which one is now 
counseled to look out for must necessarily include one’s personal 
relationships and the welfare of those one cares about. Again, the 
word “intelligent” which prefaces “selfishness” saves in practice 
the essentials of the older morality. The chief value of this new philos- 
ophy is that it helps to relieve many persons from the burden of guilt 
which older ideologies saddled upon them. 

Both the impractical self-sacrifice of the older ethics and the pre- 
tended selfishness of the new doctrine might be avoided by a still 
newer philosophy which makes the pair relationship, rather than 
either individual, the immediate ethical objective. Through such a 
philosophy we may be able to achieve a realistic ethics, avoiding the 
old hypocrisy and the modern reaction against hypocrisy. From this 
point of view, the relationship between two persons is the object to 
be cared for. If a given relationship cannot be made to yield emo- 
tional health to the persons involved in it, it may be broken. If it 
can be made valuable, then it is to be cultivated. This cultivation 
requires at times an overgenerosity. At other times it requires, not 
selfishness, but a thoughtful restraint or aloofness on one side for the 
sake of certain training results on the other side. If both partners 
have learned to think of their relationship as a reality apart from 
themselves, the old-fashioned recriminations about selfishness and 
..unselfishness will appear ridiculous. 
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As Edna St. Vincent Millay renders it: 

Looking askance you said: 

Love is dead. 


I have forgotten which of us it was 

That hurt his wing. 

I only know his limping flight above us in the blue air 

Toward the sunset cloud 

Is more than I can bear. 

You, you there, 

Stiif necked and angry, holding up your head so proud. 

Have you not seen how pitiful lame he flies, and none to befriend him? 

Speak! Are you blind? Arc you dead? 

Shall we call him back? Shall we mend him?* 

Minor Conflicts: Mutual Anno3rance. — A great deal of married 
unhappiness is caused by minor friustrations, which may cause cither 
progressive or habituated conflict. Minor frustrations include every- 
day annoyances. Whether they be incidental to a major conflict, or 
themselves constitute the full extent of the trouble, they give rise 
to a process of mutual annoyance. Rarely can a person repeatedly 
annoy another without becoming himself annoyed in return, A hus- 
band may begin the process by some liabit of untidiness in the home. 
For a time his wife’s protests may rest lightly upon his nervous 
system. Sooner or later he is likely to find himself annoyed by the 
repeated nagging of his wife. He may come to think she is the original 
annoyer ; and, indeed, by this time her nagging habit may be spread 
to so many things that the mere correction of his original mistake 
may not stop the process. 

Mutual annoyance is often progressive ; it expands its scope. When 
it does so, it is accompanied by an injurious process within the indi- 
vidual personalities. We may call this irritation spread. The nature 
of this process is that the minor anger reactions, or irritations, become 
conditioned to wider and wider ranges of stimuli. Each anger experi- 
ence paves the way for an easier or more violent anger on the next 
occasion. Such couples develop irritations against each other’s small 
mannerisms which at an earlier stage were actually pleasing. 

•‘'There at Dusk I Found You,^' from The Buck in the Snow, published by 
Harper and Brothers, Copyright 1928, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. By permission. 
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Certain gestures and expressions of good cheer made a husband attractive 
to outsiders but were irritating to his wife. She herself was an optimistic 
personality and enjoyed symptoms of optimism in other persons in general. 
Outsiders failed to understand her irritation toward her husband. No general 
law of craving the opposite temperament explained the situation. Again, 
she did not resent the admiration he received from outsiders. The anger 
conditioning occurred rather through the medium of his dilatory behavior 
in performing small duties. Whenever he evaded a responsibility which 
she felt that he ought to assume, or put off until tomorrow what she wanted 
him to do today, he uttered these expressions of cheerfulness and good 
humor. The wife, frustrated repeatedly in many small wishes, had con- 
ditioned her irritation to the husband’s accompanjdng mannerisms. These 
became annoying even in situations where his behavior was altogether co- 
operative and correct. 

The Competing Stimulus-Spread of Irritation and Love. — Some 
persons, observing the frequency of this irritation spread in mar- 
riage, venture the theory that love is like a projectile fired upward 
into the air, which sooner or later must reach its peak, and then fall to 
the ground. Are those love relations which endure for life merely those 
which were impelled with more than ordinary force? Are they, too, 
on the down grade when death mercifully intervenes? 

Such a picture assumes that the love forces act only at the begin- 
ning, and that this original love drive is all there is to counteract a 
lifetime of irritations. This is not the case, since love also may 
receive new propulsions from time to time by new conditionings. 
Love spreads to wider and wider ranges of associated stimuli as does 
irritation. This is what we call the ‘‘growth” of love. A wife may 
by conditioning come to love the awkward gait or raucous voice of 
a husband even though these stimuli at first were somewhat repulsive. 

Yet it is true that marriage is a life-long contest between love 
and irritation (or sometimes disgust or fear). In the majority of 
cases love loses some of its original ground but holds enough ground 
to make the marriage seem w^orth while unto the end. If it survives 
certain critical periods (see p. 437) its enemies become weaker in the 
later years. In other cases the unpleasant emotions gain possession 
of the field, and the marriage is broken, or tolerated only for duty or 
necessity. No generalized curve of the course of the struggle will fit 
all cases. Each couple could, if it would, chart its own love history. 
One pattern seems rather common: the love curve rises to a zenith, 
then falls until there is a rather acute conflict, then a readjustment 
takes place upon a more or less permanent level of accommodation. It 
is suggested by some writers that some form of readjustment normally 
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takes place with every couple at some time between the fifth and 
fifteenth year after marriage. In the minority this readjustment takes 
the form of separation or divorce. In the majority it is a rather severe 
confiict, followed by a reconciliation on a new level, and a mutual 
decision that the marriage is after all worth preserving. How com- 
mon such an interactional history is, however, is a question for future 
investigation. 

Psychology might offer the following advice to the married couple : 

Play together, fret separately. Tell each other the interesting things 
which have happened to you during the day. Don^t hash over the disagreeable 
things except to get positive advice or help. Don^t use your mate for a mere 
outlet. Spend your times of leisure and relaxation together. Spend your 
moments of anxiety or strain as much as possible apart. If you cannot, 
then, at least, don^t get each other’s personalities mixed up with the sit- 
uation which causes the unpleasant emotion. If the wife is irritated over 
the behavior of a child, let her either handle the situation herself, or turn 
it over to the husband to handle, and retire from the scene. Let her not 
stand there in a state of irritable indecision until finally her anger spreads 
itself over the whole situation and she flings at her husband the acid re- 
mark, “Well, why don’t you do something?” 

The old-fashioned philosophy held that love is strengthened by the trou- 
bles we endure and the burdens we bear together. Love is strengthened by 
the knowing that your mate has endured something with courage; it is 
strengthened when you really can do something which helps him in trouble. 
But in the multitude of tensions and petty troubles, in which you cannot 
help, your mere useless presence on the scene does not strengthen love. 
Blessed are the conditioned reflexes of those who are together in joy, but 
apart during irritation. 

Joint suffering may strengthen love when it consists in fear or 
anguish resulting from some larger problem. Physical pain, the death 
of a child, or the loss of property may bring the couple closer to- 
gether. In such cases the partner’s presence is a genuine comfort and 
mitigates the suffering. The conditioning process is thus favorable to 
love. But in petty sufferings which consist chiefly in anger (irrita- 
tion), mild anxiety, or disgust, the partner is less apt to be helpful. 
The nobler attitudes of sacrifice and gratitude are not called into 
play. But the test is always in actual experience: does the partner’s 
presence help the total relation or does it not? One cannot judge this 
by considering only the immediate effect upon the irritated person. 
The other’s reaction must also be known. There is a sort of watershed 
divide in the field of interaction processes. A given policy usually 
either makes things better or makes them worse, for the total love 
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relation. It is seldom neutral. It is the task of the couple to find out 
which is true, and modify their policy accordingly. When a given 
policy of dealing with one’s mate proves injurious to the relationship, 
it is a mistake to continue trying that same policy unaltered. In emo- 
tional engineering, the old proverb, ‘‘If at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try again,” is a very dangerous guide unless we add the words 
“by another method.” 

The Weapons of Conflict. — ^Among the common annoyers are the 
methods which the mates use when in conflict. When the conflict is a 
minor one, a secondary and more serious conflict often arises over 
the weapons (i.e., methods) used in the minor conflict. TJach comes to 
dislike the other’s style of fighting more than he dislikes anything 
else about the mate. What we have now is really a conflict about the 
conflict. The wife may threaten court action against the husband for 
his violence, while he may despise her for her sulking instead of com- 
ing out “straight from the shoulder.” Severe injury and illness may 
be pretended as a device to make the other suffer remorse, and the 
pretense may be discovered, only to cause renewed conflict. There are 
cultural rules of marital conflict, the code differing as among social 
classes and nationality groups, but within each such code there is a 
wide latitude of permissible methods of combat. In marital conflict 
the contestants seldom use the same weapons, as is done in an athletic 
contest. Each party wdll naturally use the weapons with which he is 
most skilled. 

Dr. G. K. Pratt thinks that the most important psychological cause 
of trouble in marriage is “emotional immaturity,” in the form of 
parent fixation or neurotic ill health. Frequently this functions in 
both mates, in which case we have a competitive neurosis, each uncon- 
sciously trying to get sympathy through illness. Of second impor- 
tance, thinks Dr. Pratt, is the class of “wills-to-power.”^^ These repre- 
sent the wish for superiority, and often function through the two 
mates’ becoming rivals in the same activity. 

Spousal Rivalry. — Many annoying marital habits are devices to 
satisfy the superiority wish or to relieve inferiority feeling. Among 
these are the belittling of the mate’s enthusiasms, “showing off” one’s 
own skill in some line to the point of boredom, sulking, “fishing” for 
compliments, especially for assurances that one excels some specific 
person, “bossy” manners toward the mate, boasting of various suc- 
cesses outside the home, great persistence in trying to win a trivial 
point in argument. There are families in which the struggle between 
the mates for superior feeling is amusingly obvious even to the visitor. 
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This rivalry is seldom great enough to constitute a major conflict, 
and, indeed, it may act as a check upon other disruptive tendencies, 
for a break in the marriage would deprive one or both of his only sure 
means of superiority satisfaction. The use of the marital relation itself 
for the satisfaction of this wish, however, tends to injure its power 
to satisfy love. 

The Need for Interaction Research. — ^We need more study of 
marital interaction and the very specific habits and attitudes which 
it involves. Some shorthand or dictograph records of marital con- 
versations and quarrels would be very enlightening. Dramatists rather 
than psychologists are skilled in the kind of observational technique 
which is needed in the study of marriage, but they have not or- 
ganized their keen observ’ations for scientific purposes. We may find 
that certain specific habits of conversation, and ways of handling 
emotions in oneself or one’s mate, are more important than we have 
thought. If, for example, a person is conditioned to anger at the 
stimulus of another person’s anger, he may be a poor marital risk 
despite high intelligence, thoughtfulness, and integrity of character, 
unless, perchance, his mate has the opposite conditioning. We need to 
know whether marital happiness is more a matter of technique or of 
fundamental personality. 

We need to know further the precise relation between the cultural 
attitudes and the basic patterns of the personality. Thus Burgess 
cites a case of mother-daughter maladjustment in which there were 
three factors — the low intelligence of the girl, the emotional instabil- 
ity of the mother, and the cultural attitude difference between them. 
The mother tried to enforce Old World patterns of conduct upon the 
girl, who had been “Americanized” in the schools. Burgess urges 
that the “possibilities of cultural conditioning and conflict be ex- 
hausted before resorting to explanation in terms of intelligence quo- 
tient or emotional conflict.”^® Yet cultural disparities produce 
strikingly different results w'hen associated wuth different personality 
patterns. It is necessary to show why one person easily changes his cul- 
tural attitudes when he is exposed to a new cultural environment, 
whereas another adheres stubbornly to his earlier attitudes. In one 
European-bom man, the cultural attitude of domination over woman 
seems to be part of his basic personality pattern ; he gives up a cher- 
ished love relation rather than that attitude; in another man from 
the same culture this attitude seems to be only skin-deep. One woman 
reared with puritan attitudes toward sex is never able to change them 
in spite of an intellectual wish to do so ; another with the same cul- 
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tural background throws these attitudes overboard without difficulty 
as soon as her intellectual education brings critical light upon them. 
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THE PARENT-CHILD RELATION 

1. CHILDREN AND THEIR PROBLEMS 

Relation of the Problem to the Preceding. — The maladjustments 
of the parent-child relation might be regarded as a fourth major 
problem of the modern family, ranking with the reproductive, the 
economic, and the love problem. In so far as the problem is economic, 
we have already considered it in Chapter X. It remains to consider 
the personal, interactional phases of the problem. These are better 
considered as problems of adjustment in individual situations rather 
than as alternative choices placed before society as a whole. There- 
fore the problem has been deferred to this point, instead of treating 
it in Part IV, as would otherwise have been done. 

In Chapters XIV and XV we have already discussed certain prin- 
ciples of interaction in the family, and the formation and adjustment 
of personalities. These principles were discussed primarily with refer- 
ence to the marital relation, but they also apply to relations between 
a parent and a child, or between siblings. A great deal that might 
belong in this chapter has therefore already been said. 

Some Statistics regarding American Children. — Our American pop- 
ulation has been continually increasing in its average age. In 1850, persons 
under 20 years of age constituted 52.5 per cent of the whole population; 
in 1930, they were 38.8 per cent; and in 1980, according to the medium 
estimate of Thompson and Whelpton,^ they will be only 26.7 per cent. 
Persons of 65 and over were 2.6 per cent in 1850, 5.4 per cent in 1930, and 
will be 12.1 per cent, by estimate, in 1980. The average child thus has a 
greater number of adults to support him directly or indirectly. 

About 5 per cent of a large mid-Westem sample of native Americans 
of the generation born about 1900 are ‘‘onl/’ children, about 14 per cent 
are members of two-child families, and 81 per cent of larger families.^ This 
sample, being obtained from the families and near relatives of college stu- 
dents, probably represents smaller than average families. 

A census report of 1923 reported 205,000 American children in children’s 
institutions or receiving homes, 50,000 in free foster homes, 22,000 in board- 
ing foster homes, 2600 in homes for unmarried mothers, and 2000 in alms- 
houses. In addition 121,000 were in their own homes receiving aid by way 
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of mothers’ allowances (increased to 200,000 since then) and 35,000 were 
in institutions for delinquents.® Altogether, 312,000 were being cared for 
apart from their natural parents, through action of the state or of private 
social agencies. This constituted about 1 per cent of all children under 16. 
An additional, unknown number were separated from their natural parents 
through purely private arrangements, living with relatives because of the 
parents’ death, and so on. In New York State in 1931 the children being 
reared apart from their natural parents through the action of social agencies 
were 1.7 per cent of all children under 16, and an almost equal percentage 
was being helped by mothers’ allowances.^ 

The Trend toward Small-Home Care of Dependent Children. — 

There is a pronounced trend in this country away from the children’s 
institution and toward placement in foster homes as a method of car- 
ing for orphaned children and children whose own parents are unfit 
or unable to care for them. It is urged that foster-home care is not 
only cheaper for the state, but also far better for the development of 
the child.® In the past 25 years, even many feeble-minded children 
and delinquents, which are classes commonly assigned to institutions, 
have been successfully placed in foster family homes.® ^lassachusetts 
has been a leader in this trend. There is also a rapid increase in the 
use of mothers’ allowances, by which children lacking the support of 
a father, who would otherwise have to be placed out, may continue 
to live with their mothers. 

Experience everywhere seems to indicate the superiority of the 
small home, even if it be a foster home, to the larger institution. 
There is thought to be a mysterious ‘‘something” existing in the 
personal relation of mother to child which gives an advantage over 
the most sanitary and scientifically run institution. That “something,” 
however, needs to be analyzed, not accepted with a mere sentimental 
reverence. It may consist mainly in the fact that a mother, or foster 
mother, is more sensitive to the physical condition and needs of the 
child from moment to moment, and that this flexible treatment is 
more valuable than a routine treatment even wdth better facilities and 
techniques. Again, the important thing may be the better satisfaction 
of the child’s emotional needs for response and security. Theoret- 
ically, an institution could be so .staffed and administered as to meet 
these needs, but under our culture such an ideal institution seems 
difficult to create. The obstacles to it are cultural rather than physical. 
In any case, it is recognized that both foster and natural homes vary 
greatly in their success with children. 
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The Scientific Study of Child Training and Child Problems. — 
Never before has there been so much scientific interest in children 
and their treatment. The research in this field is far more abundant 
than in any other field of family problems. It is a favorite activity at 
higher educational institutions which have nursery schools. It will be 
impossible in this chapter to do it justice. The interest in the subject 
is spreading far beyond academic circles. In fact child behavior has 
become the center of a definite culture complex. Eduard C. Lindeman 
has remarked^ that adults who seek further education in Europe are 
usually seeking personal culture, but those taking adult courses in 
America are largely parents interested in child psychology. To most 
Americans ‘‘the** problem of the family is the problem of raising 
children among the perplexities of modern science, ancient traditions, 
and the insistent demands of the children themselves. 

One consequence of this situation is that some people have expected 
too much of science at short notice, and have been disappointed. There 
is need for greater mutual understanding between the psychiatrist 
and the layman. It may be helpful to point out two common obstacles 
to this understanding. 

First, the layman does not sufficiently realize that most practical 
questions about child training can be answered definitely only by 
knowing the details of the individual case. The function of general 
knowledge of child psychology, such as can be given in books, is to 
provide the mental tools by which the parent can think out a par- 
ticular problem for himself. There will remain other problems on 
which he needs to consult a specialist. 

Second, “common sense*’ erroneously believes in some kind of 
sharp boundary line between normality and abnormality, which may 
be a carry over from the old belief that the righteous would be in- 
fallibly distinguished from the wicked in the hereafter. The concepts 
but not the pattern of thinking have changed. In consequence, the 
layman mistrusts principles derived from the study of the patholog- 
ical and insane. He feels that his child, being “normal,” is in an 
entirely different class of human beings and cannot be helped by 
methods derived from “abnormal” psychology. The fear of the “ab- 
normal” is one of the most obstructive popular prejudices against 
which science has to contend. 

Maladjustment is always relative. A personality which is badly 
adjusted in one situation may be well adjusted in another. Behavior 
is not inherently good or bad, and there is no a priori virtue in chang- 
ing behavior rather than changing something else. The question is a 
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practical one: namely, what can be changed, the problem child be- 
havior, or some other person’s behavior, or the surrounding environ- 
ment in general ? If more than one kind of change can be made, which 
is the more likely to be successful in the long run? 

The Indicators of Juvenile Maladjustment. — ^Maladjustment has 
two kinds of indicators. First are the institutional or ‘‘objective” 
indicators: the child comes before the juvenile court or psychiatric 
clinic, is reported truant or fails at school, is formally complained 
about by neighbors, or causes some specific kind of trouble to his own 
family. These indicators result in sifting out three classes of prob- 
lems: “behavior” or “social” problems such as delinquency, truancy, 
etc., which consist in overt anti-social acts; “personality” or “emo- 
tional” problems such as fears, shyness, and so on, which cause no 
social trouble but give anxiety to parents concerning the child’s 
future welfare; and “habit” problems such as enuresis, thumb- 
sucking, and masturbation, which likewise cause family difficulty or 
anxiety. Second, there are test indicators: answers to questionnaires, 
laboratory behavior under controlled experiments, and ratings of 
behavior by unprejudiced observers. A test measures a given sample 
of behavior under some standardized condition, and may do this for 
any desired sample of children; an institutional indicator sifts out 
these children whose total behavior happens to lead to some specific 
social result, such as a court appearance ; but it does not give us any 
accurate picture of what that behavior is, or does it tell us about the 
other children who have not come to court. 

The Validity of Psychometric Tests and Clinical Diagnoses. — 
Hence we should not logically expect any high correlation between 
any test and any institutional indicator, such as a finding of all delin- 
quent children to be within the lower half of the intelligence test 
scale. When moderate correlations are found between the two types 
of indicators, the result is of some scientific value. Thus Butcher, 
Hoey, and McGinnis found that a sample of delinquent boys had a 
median intelligence quotient of 75, as contrasted with 86 for their 
own brothers. In a test of mechanical ability, however, the delinquents 
surpassed their brothers and also surpassed an unselected sample of 
New York school children.® On psychoneurotic questionnaire tests, 
such as the Woodworth-Mathews test, most investigators have found 
delinquents to make significantly higher (i.e., psychoneurotic) scores 
than non-delinquents.® Chambers received by mail 20 records of 
Pressey X-0 tests, knowing nothing about the subjects except that 
some were “good” boys and some were “disciplinary problems.” In 
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17 out of the 20 cases he was able to judge, by the tests alone, to 
which class the boy belonged.^® Healy, Bronner, Baylor, and Murphy 
have made a most important study of the results of placing malad- 
justed children in foster homes in Massachusetts.^^ The children were 
carefully followed up, and when they did not adjust well in one home, 
were transferred to another. The cases were classified as: behavior 
problems 80 per cent, personality problems 14 per cent, habit prob- 
lems 6 per cent. The placing method became eventually successful in 
about 90 per cent of the children who had “normar* intelligence and 
personality, but in less than 50 per cent of those who were ‘‘ab- 
normar* in intelligence and personality. Abnormal personalities with 
4 or more delinquencies showed only 24 per cent success. No one type 
of misbehavior was particularly liable to failure. Stealing cases were 
actually a little more successful than truancy cases. 

To show that something real was discovered here, it must be pointed 
out that normality’* and ‘‘success** were two independent judg- 
ments. Normality or abnormality was judged by psychiatrists, through 
intelligence tests and clinical interviews, before they knew^ the out- 
come of the treatment. Normality w^as measured by test indicators; 
success by what was in effect an institutional indicator, namely, a 
record of the child’s overt conduct in his new home. 

Such is the general situation as regards tests and clinical diagnoses, 
which in a sense are tests. From expert clinical and laboratory ex- 
aminations, one can state the probability of a child’s behavior in 
actual life much better than by a chance guess. But for any particular 
case no absolute prediction can be offered; that case may be one 
destined to the “less probable” outcome. Tests, however, are not 
all that ps 3 ’’chiatry has to offer. 

The Influence of Bodily Constitution and Chemistry. — It has 
been abundantly demonstrated that physical defects and illnesses are 
important causes of several kinds of behavior and personality diffi- 
culties. Many cases have been cured by medical treatment alone. It 
cannot be too much emphasized that a thorough medical examination 
should be given before any conclusions as to a child’s maladjustment 
are drawn, or any social treatment policy decided upon. The average 
parent will probably recognize this principle as regards the more 
obvious medical problems such as indigestion, eye defects, and so on. 
But not only laymen but many scientists are unaware of important 
recent discoveries in the relation between endocrine glands and per- 
sonality. It is probable that most of what we call temperament is de- 
termined by inner chemistry, and that this is largely determined by 
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the under- and over-activity of various endocrine glands. It has been 
demonstrated that emotionally unstable persons show unusually great 
irregularity of chemical metabolism/^ that deficient thyroid secretion 
produces sluggish metabolism, fatigue, and underdevelopment, that 
excess thyroid produces overactivity. Recently some evidence has been 
found that temper tantrums are related to deficiency of calcium, and 
some students of the problem think they are getting improvement by 
injecting parathyroid hormone, which controls the body's calcium 
metabolism.^® Endocrinology is still in the stage of experiment, but it 
probably holds more promise of adjusting human personality in the 
future than most of us have dreamed. 

The Influence of Native Intelligence. — ^Levy, studying 700 cases 
coming to the Institute of Juvenile Research in Chicago, found that 
as one goes up the intelligence scale, the proportion of personality or 
emotional problems increases, while delinquency decreases. The same 
can be said if we substitute ‘‘wealth" for “intelligence." But Le\"y's 
significant contribution is that this difference in type of problem is 
more closely related to intelligence test score than to socio-economic 
status as measured by father's occupation.^^ A group of 50 poor, 
intelligent children were 60 per cent “personality problems" and 
40 per cent “social (delinquency) problems." A group of 70 rich, 
dull children were 41 per cent “personality problems" and 59 per 
cent “social problems." 

Studies of this kind do not tell us the probability that a child of 
any given characteristics will become a problem. They tell us merely 
what the child 's problem would be most likely to be if he should come 
before a social agency. 

The Influence of Socio-Economic Status. — Whether native in- 
telligence be the real determiner or not, it is proved that social classes 
differ greatly in the behavior and problems of their children. Prac- 
tically all studies agree in showing that delinquent children are the 
products of the lower economic classes. Most striking are the eco- 
logical studies of Clifford Shaw in Chicago, showing that the rate of 
boy delinquency varies from 370 cases per 1000 boys of juvenile court 
age in certain downtown areas to a rate of zero in some of the 
suburban areas. The rate shows, with minor exceptions, a constantly 
downward movement as one proceeds from the “loop" toward the 
suburbs in any direction. Similar studies have brought similar results 
from other cities. It would seem that if one were asked to state the 
probability of a given boy's becoming a delinquent, and were allowed 
to ask only one question about the boy, that question should be: 
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“What is your address Of course, nobody thinks that mere latitude 
and longitude cause delinquency. The significance of Shaw's study is 
that delinquency is not determined by social status alone, but by a 
complex of causes, economic status being among them, and that the 
boy’s address is the simplest and perhaps best possible indicator we 
can get of the total influence of all the combined causes. Some areas, 
because of the presence of criminal gangs and traditions, are much 
more productive of delinquency than other areas of the same social 
level. Shaw’s findings may ultimately be explained in terms of 
culture-patterns more than in terms of economic status or intelligence. 

The native born of foreign parentage show unusually high delin- 
quency rates. This may be partly a function of their low economic 
status, but It is also due to the conflict of cultures in the immigrant 
family and the resulting inability of the parents to control their 
children. 

Truancy also is associated with low economic status and school 
retardation.^® 

Contrary to certain expectations from psychological theory, it was 
found by Munroe and Levy that socially inferior children are not 
given to compensating day dreams of popularity and heroism. On the 
contrary, they found a correlation of +.51 between children’s actual 
status (judged by school marks, spending money, and other objective 
criteria), and the degree of self-exaltation shown in the children’s 
reported phantasies.^^ This does not disprove the theory that inferi- 
ority feeling produces compensating phantasies of superiority. It may 
indicate merely that the majority of children of the lower social 
classes do not actually experience pathological “inferiority feeling.” 
They may know they are socially inferior, but not develop a “com- 
plex” against it. That complex may be more common among persons 
who are actually on a high social level and trying to climb still higher. 

Emotional problems are relatively more prominent in the upper 
classes. Some studies would seem to indicate that they exist at an 
absolutely higher rate there. Thus Hopkins and Haines, studying 100 
child guidance clinic cases, found them superior in economic status 
to a control group taken from the general population. They also 
found that the control group had more disintegrating family con- 
ditions than the clinic group.'* 

Plant says that 80 per cent of the child clinic cases in one Essex 
County, New Jersey, district were from families which had recently 
moved to a “better” neighborhood where their children were not 
well received socially.'® 
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The Influence of Broken Homes. — ^Most investigators have found 
that delinquency is correlated with broken homes. It is estimated 
that not over 20 or 25 per cent of all homes in the United States are 
broken (by death, divorce, desertion, etc.). Yet studies show that 
from 30 to 60 per cent of delinquents are from broken homes. One 
industrial school (containing more serious offenders) had 75 per cent 
of all its boys from broken homes. Most of these studies, however, have 
failed to take account of the very real class difference in broken 
homes. Do broken homes produce delinquency, or does poverty pro- 
duce delinquency while it at the same time produces broken homes? 

Clifford Shaw attempted to answer this question by comparing 
the home conditions of delinquent boys with those of a control group 
of the same age, nationality composition, and socio-economic status. 
The control group showed 36.1 per cent of broken homes and the 
delinquent group 42.5 per cent, a very small difference.^® The suit- 
ability of the control group has been questioned by some. Shaw found 
that the incidence of broken homes rises rapidly as the child’s age 
rises, and also that it varies greatly with nationality, from the Jews 
with 16.3 per cent to the negroes with 46.0 per cent. Delinquent girls 
show higher rates of broken homes than do delinquent boys.^^ 
Matching 362 delinquent girls for age, nationality, and race with 
the same number of non-delinquent school girls from approximately 
the same parts of Chicago, M. Hodgklss found that 67 per cent of 
the delinquents and 45 per cent of the non-delinquents came from 
broken homes. Thirty-eight per cent of the mothers of the delinquents 
and 29 per cent of those of the non-delinquents worked for wages. 
Yet when broken homes were held constant, there was no relation 
between delinquency and the fact that the mothers worked. 

In brief, the relation between broken homes and delinquency is 
much less than the earlier crude studies showed, but has not been 
altogether disproved, especially in the case of girls. 

Marian Campbell reports that broken homes have little effect upon 
a child’s school achievement but some upon conduct, and that the 
average child is not affected by the broken home either in school 
achievement or in conduct after the period of stress is passed.^^ 
Bonapart reported on the relationship between adolescent children 
and their natural parents when they are placed in foster homes. He 
found that the separation tends to make the child the center of attrac- 
tion, and that in its effect upon the child’s emotional life it is neither 
so complete nor so deleterious as is popularly believed.^* 

The chief risk of a broken home to the child lies in its frustration 
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of his wish for security. As Margaret Mead says, ** Children who 
have learned to rely on their parents for all things cannot see the 
bond between the parents broken and the home disturbed without 
suffering a severe shock, and a profound disturbance of their sense 
of social solidarity. In other words, the child may suffer from 
severe nostalgia (see p. 430) even though he remain in the same physi- 
cal location and even though there are frequent and affectionate 
visits with the absent parent. The child has not lost any person or 
any concrete object out of his life ; yet he has lost something which 
may be very real and emotionally very important. That something is 
a social pattern. How many experience this shock, and how easily it 
wears off, or how it is related to later maladjustment cannot be said. 
It seems probable from the above evidence that in the majority of 
cases it does no permanent damage to personality. In each particular 
case one always has to consider whether the effects of the broken 
home would be as bad as those of a chronically discordant home. 
There is much evidence to show that the personal relationships in the 
home are the most important influence upon the child’s personality. 

Eliot has pointed out that even the theory that disharmony between 
parents is a cause of maladjustment in the child is an opinion with- 
out definite proof. Many well-adjusted children come from dishar- 
monious homes, and again, parents who are in perfect harmony may 
both be out of harmony with the child.^® 

The Influence of Sibling Relationships and Ordinal Position. — 
Another question which has called forth an abundance of research 
studies is the relation between the child’s adjustment and the fact 
of his being the older, younger, or only child. Before 1900 child 
psychologists were theorizing that the only child is at a disadvantage 
in adjusting to life. Bohannon in 1898 made the first statistical study 
to test this hypothesis, under the direction of G. Stanley Hall. He 
found the expected disadvantages, but his study has been discredited 
for faulty method : he sent questionnaires to teachers asking them to 
describe the ‘‘only” children in their classes and thus probably 
caused them to select outstanding cases.^® 

Worcester, in 1931, found only children to be superior in courtesy, 
truthfulness, personal orderliness, and cleanliness, and equal to other 
children in several other desirable traits. He believed, however, that 
the superiority was due largely to the fact that only children come 
from more prosperous parents.**^ 

Goodenough and Leahy studied 293 kindergarten children, all from 

^Broken Homes, Nation, 128: pp. 258-255, Feb. 27, 1029. 
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a superior residential district, thus eliminating variation in socio- 
economic status. Oldest children were found relatively low in traits 
of aggressiveness and leadership, and tending toward seclusiveness 
and introversion. Middle and youngest children were more “ ordi- 
nary . Only children were more aggressive and self-confident, more 
gregarious, fond of physical demonstration of affection, and somewhat 
more unstable in emotional mood. Not merely ‘‘onliness,** but each 
ordinal position, involved special problems of adjustment.^® Fenton 
corroborates the finding that only children are more self-confident.^® 
Levy found that only children come to child guidance clinics at 
practically the same rate as other children. Among those who do 
come to the clinics, however, the only children are more apt to be 
intelligent and to be troubled with restlessness, food fads, and nail 
biting, and less given to lying, stealing, and truancy. This doubtless 
refiects the superior social status of only children.®® Mailer found, in 
a group of 802 children from all social classes, that only children excel 
in intelligence, moral knowledge, honesty, and cultural background. 
Children from large families excel only in persistence, and stand low 
in intelligence, moral knowledge, honesty, co-operativeness, cultural 
background, and inhibition. Here again is the class difference.®^ 

The oldest child has a greater probability of becoming a clinic case 
than do children on the average, according to careful statistical anal- 
ysis by Rosenow. The ratio of actuality to chance is 113 to 100 for two- 
child families, and 121 to 100 for three-child families.®® Other studies 
show that intelligence rises somewhat and continually with ordinal 
position, other factors being held constant. The oldest child tends to 
be the least intelligent.®® It must be emphasized that these differences 
are very slight, and of no predictive value for any given child. 

Studies at the college and adult level fail to show any certain re- 
lationship between maladjustment and size of family or ordinal 
position.®^ 

Matching 361 delinquent girls with 361 non-delinquents of the 
same age and nationality. Parsley found that the delinquents came 
from smaller families, contained a larger proportion of only children, 
and a smaller proportion of youngest children.®® 

2. THE INTERACTION BETWEEN PARENT AND CHILD 

Interpersonal Relationships Are the Important Factors. — These 
studies of the relation of behavior to social class, to broken homes, 
and to sibling position in family were undertaken to test particular 
hypotheses, originating several decades ago. It should now be clear 
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that these factors have little consistent, generalizable influence. The 
investigation of these simple, formal factors misses the factors which 
are really important in determining the child's personality. It is the 
emotional relationships to parents and siblings which really count. 
Those are more difficult to measure, and hence have been explored 
more through case studies and through the expansive type of ques- 
tionnaire with more complicated questions or descriptive answers 
rather than check marks. Fortunately the trend of research is now 
toward the quantification, however crude, of these more important 
though less definite factors of personal relationship and interaction. 
The human environment matters much more than the material sur- 
roundings; and in that human environment, the actual behavior re- 
lationships matter more than formal status. 

Sibling Jealousy. — Let us now examine some studies of the effects 
of interaction in the family. 

Miss Sewall’s study of jealousy among small children undermines 
the popular belief that if one prepares the child's mind for the com- 
ing of his little brother, he will not be jealous of him. From 70 cases 
she found that this made no difference. Whether the new baby was 
wanted or not by the mother also made no appreciable difference. 
Yet some factors did make a great difference. Jealousy was more fre- 
quent when the age difference between the new and the jealous child 
was between 18 and 42 months. Jealousy decreased markedly with 
each increase in the number of children in the family. Jealousy was 
highly associated with over solicitous mothers, inconsistent discipline, 
and discordant parents.®® Miss Foster found that jealousy was not 
usually an isolated form of maladjustment, but was strongly corre- 
lated with other personality difficulties in the child.®^ 

One of the most significant studies is that by Ruth Smalley show- 
ing that jealousy is much more likely to occur when the siblings differ 
greatly in intelligence. An older, duller, child is especially apt to be 
jealous. There were no jealousy cases where the I. Q.'s were within 
5 points of each other ; 27 per cent showed jealousy where there was 
an I. Q. difference of 6 to 14 points, 50 per cent where the difference 
was 15 to 24 points, 83 per cent where the difference was over 25 
points. Miss Smalley used only 27 pairs, all from two-child families, 
of which 11 were jealous, 7 friendly, and 9 showed a protection- 
dependency relationship. Jealousy was most frequent in girl-girl 
pairs and least in boy-girl pairs.®® All studies agree in finding more 
jealousy among girls than among boys.®® 
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Over- and Under-Protection. — We now come closer to the heart 
of the problem, namely, the relation between the child’s personality 
and his early relation to his parents. We have already discussed some 
aspects of this under personality-patterns and basic roles in Chap- 
ter XV. 

Mothers, in their relations to their children, may be classified as 
overprotective, normal, and underprotective or rejecting. About 25 per 
cent of all children have been overprotected, according to estimates 
made from three studies, agreeing rather closely.**® Miss Brunk found 
that 41 per cent of overprotected children had been breast-fed for 12 
months or more, while this was true of only 7 per cent of other chil- 
dren. The overprotective mother is distinguished by prolongation of 
infantile care, by excessive contact with the child, prevention of de- 
velopment of the child’s independence, and by either a lack or an 
excess of control over the child.^^ Brunk concludes that overprotection 
does not affect the child’s physical development but is much more 
significant as regards the mother. Levy and Miss Foley both find, 
independently, that overprotective mothers are more likely to have 
had an unhappy childhood with lack of affection and early develop- 
ment of a responsible role, and to be maladjusted in their marital re- 
lationship.**^ The overprotected child, more often, is a boy, is an only 
or younger child, has a high I. Q., and has some defect or pecu- 
liarity which in the mother’s mind creates an extra risk.^® 

Kejecting or underprotective mothers are also more likely than 
average to have had an unhappy childhood and to be maladjusted 
in marriage.*^ Their childhood, however, is more likely to have been 
one of affection and irresponsibility in contrast to the overprotective 
mothers.^® Their unhappy marital situation is more characterized by 
thwarted social and professional ambitions, financial pressure and the 
necessity to earn, and dread of pregnancy. They nurse their children 
for a shorter period than normal,*® that is, less than six months. 
Childers and Hamil found that children breast-fed beyond eleven 
months had fewer undesirable behavior traits than those weaned at 
one to six months, but all of the children in their study were patho- 
logical cases.*^ 

What Family Relationships Produce Good Social Adjustment? 
— J. 0. Chassell had developed one of the best methods so far for 
studying the relationship between childhood interaction and later 
personality.*® His questionnaire is answered by check marks, thus 
permitting statistical treatment, yet the questions asked refer to 
specific details of personality and personal relations, such as would 
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be covered in a thoroughgoing case study. What he gets from any one 
of his subjects is thus a standardized case record in statistical form, 
so that all his cases can be compared with respect to every given de- 
tail. He has collected these records for 75 men and 75 women students. 
Using these 150 cases he made a study of the correlation of ‘^enjoy- 
ment of social intercourse during the early ’teens,'’ and of “freedom 
from hyper-self -consciousness during the early ’teens,” with several 
other important factors. These two central traits or variables may 
be regarded as indices of general happiness and social adjustment 
during the early ’teens. The association between the twa indices them- 
selves is +.83 (in terms of Yule’s Q), 

His results show that a boy, in order to have this kind of good 
social adjustment during his early ’teens, should have had ; 

A severe, punishing mother, rather than a mother who never scolds or 
nags, or who ‘‘talks things over w’ith him.” 

A mother in whom he confides, rather than one to whom he lies. 

A father in whom he confides. 

A father who displays more or less physical affection toward him, rather 
than one who is reserved, embarrassed, undemonstrative. 

A stable, well-adjusted, happy father, rather than one who is irritable, 
depressed, unhappy, discouraged. 

More or less religious parents rather than parents indifferent or opposed 
to church. 

A girl, in order to have this same social adjustment in her ’teens, 
should have had: 

A mother -who seldom scolds or nags, and who talks things over with 
her, rather than a severe and much-punishing mother. 

A mother who encourages her to make her own decisions, and does not 
urgently demand strict obedience. 

A tendency to disobey her mother, and follow her own inclination rather 
than to sacrifice personal wishes for mother. 

A father who gives advice and encouragement, but does not insist auto- 
cratically upon obedience. 

Considerable intimacy with father. 

A docile rather than defiant reaction to parental discipline. 

Freedom to decide things herself rather than a requirement of abso- 
lute obedience. 

Religious parents rather than parents opposed or indifferent to religion. 

Tolerant rather than dogmatic, arbitrary parents. 

Kindly, companionable older brothers and sisters, rather than those who 
are teasing, bullying, domineering. 

Lack of serious conflict with brothers and sisters. 
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The highest correlations were those between boys’ social enjoyment 
and maternal severity (+1.00) and boys’ social enjoyment and in- 
timacy with father (+.81). However, the girls’ adjustment, it seems, 
was related to a greater number of family interaction conditions than 
was the boys’. The girls were more influenced by relationships with 
siblings. In both sexes it appears that tolerant, even somewhat lenient, 
parents produced better results than domineering, severe parents; 
but there is the single and extreme exception that a lenient mother is 
had for a hoy. This result, taken with Hamilton’s and Terry’s find- 
ings discussed in Chapter XV, seems to give strong support to the 
Oedipus theory. 

H. W. Newell, in a study of 107 juvenile offenders of 8 to 20 years, 
found that 80 per cent of the boys preferred their mothers, while 
only 53 per cent of the girls preferred their fathers.'*® This is signifi- 
cant not because the children were delinquents, but because it is 
probably true of children in general. All these Oedipus-supporting 
data do not prove that it would be desirable for boys to prefer their 
fathers to their mothers. They indicate merely that the boy-mother 
relation is especially strong in our present society and is especially 
in conflict with other cultural patterns. The remedy may consist in 
checking somewhat the intense development of this relationship, or 
of changing some other cultural factor so as to make the relationship 
less troublesome. Could it be remedied by the fostering of stronger 
boy-father relationships such as is done by the Y. M. C. A. and other 
agencies in their “father-and-son” activities? Or is the bad father-son 
adjustment a result, as per Oedipus theory, of this boy-mother fixa- 
tion, so that this latter must be attacked directly ? Or again, as several 
studies suggest, is the whole pattern a result of bad husband-wife re- 
lationship, causing the wife to compensate through undue affection 
toward her con ? The latter seems quite probable. But if the marital re- 
lation is chiefly at fault, is not this due to the large number of husbands 
who are emotionally immature because of past mother fixations? The 
problem seems a vicious circle. 

However, it must be noted that the index of good adjustment used 
in Chassell’s study was ‘‘social enjoyment” and ‘‘non-self-conscious- 
ness.” We need to know more about how these particular kinds of good 
adjustment are related to happiness in general and to personal achieve- 
ment in general. How far can we go away from mother-son fixation 
without incurring the opposite risk of homosexuality? We need also 
a more careful analysis of the mother-son relationship. Freudian theory 
holds that the boy’s intense affection for the mother implies the de- 
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velopment of sexual feelings which must be repressed and which also 
arouse the father’s jealousy. Is this the focus of the problem, or is the 
focus rather the dependency relation which Jung has emphasized? A 
wise mother can give great aifection and comradeship to her son while 
at the same time training him to ‘‘stand on his own feet.” Chassell’s 
finding does not indicate that the mother should be more severe with 
the boy than is the father, but that she should be more severe than the 
average mother now is. 

Four Logical Categories of Bad Parents. — The errors of parent- 
hood may be logically classified into four major types :_(1) over-love 
with over-control, (2) over-love with under-control, (3) under-love 
with over-control, (4) under-love wdth under-control. “Over” and 
“under” are not simple quantitative excesses or deficiencies. We can- 
not measure the total affection or the total control involved in a parent- 
child relationship. It is usually some specific kind of love or control 
which is out of adjustment wdth the whole situation. Still, it may be 
helpful to think in terms of these four categories. 

(1) Over-love with over-control is typical of the overprotective par- 
ent who also dominates the child’s personality. Usually the over-control 
here does not appear as an arbitrary, tyrannical authority, since it is 
coupled with great affection. The control may be more powerful through 
its insidiousness than is a brutal tyranny. This situation commonly 
leads to the submissive, weak-willed child, emotionally dependent upon 
the parent,®® never ‘ ‘ growing up. ’ ’ The most serious results to the child 
may not come during his childhood but rather when he becomes an 
adult. Some children, however, eventually rebel under such treatment 
and become independent at the expense of their love for their parents. 

Many parents apparently relinquish “authority” and treat their 
children as ‘ ‘ pals, ’ ’ yet attempt to retain control in some matter which 
is more important than all the small privileges they have granted. They 
say in effect to the child : “ I have given you many liberties and privi- 
leges which my parents would not have dreamed of giving me ; now do 
this one thing to please me.” This one thing often turns out to be 
something which frustrates one of the child ’s leading wishes. It may be 
to give up a certain friend or marriage plan, or to choose a certain voca- 
tion rather than another. Many of these demands represent the pro- 
jection of unsatisfied ambitions of the parents. It would have been bet- 
ter for the child to hold him under greater discipline in the small 
things of life and to give him freedom in his major goals. 

(2) Over-love with under-control commonly appears as “over- 
indulgence,” and leads to the “spoiled,” selfish, aggressive child. Such 
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a child, if a girl, is likely to become underprotective toward her own 
children later.®^ It is commonly said that such a child lacks gratitude 
toward his indulgent parent, does not love the parent in return. The 
process is more likely that described on p. 492. The child does love his 
parent, but since he is not trained to responsibility and finds his wishes 
gratified with little effort on his part, he becomes resentful when the 
situation changes in later years, as it must. He tends to regard as un- 
kind an environment which merely treats him as it treats the average 
person. Hence his originally normal affectionate attitudes may turn 
into ingratitude, grudges. His maladjustment to the world is more apt 
to be characterized by aimlessness and lazy parasitism than by pur- 
poseful or courageous rebellion. 

(3) Under-love with over-control is especially typical of immigrant 
parents who cannot adjust to the American family culture. It is found 
also among “old-schooU* American parents who believe in authority 
and cannot adjust themselves to social change. We find it common 
among formerly rural families which have moved to the city. Their af- 
fection may not be deficient or their control excessive in the older cul- 
ture pattern. In the new pattern, their stubborn efforts to retain their 
former control, against the forces of change, often cause their origi- 
nally adequate love of their children to turn into antagonism. The child 
may react by rebellious acts, delinquency, running away from home, or 
sometimes by becoming submissive and seclusive. It is said that Thomas 
Jefferson was the product of an over-domineering father.^^ Jefferson, 
rebelling against his father’s domination, hated all authority and 
devoted his life to effecting an extreme decentralization of political 
and economic power in America. E. Klein has found a correlation of 
+•60 between radicalism of opinion, and father-antagonism.®* Of 
course the situation is apt to be complicated by the relation to the 
mother, and a possible Oedipus complex. 

The girl who has experienced early responsibility with lack of par- 
ental affection seems more likely than average to become an overpro- 
tect ive mother.®^ 

(4) Under-love with under-control is found with parents of all so- 
cial classes. It is as.sociat,ed with underprotection or ‘‘rejecting 
mothers. ’ ’ The unwanted child who is neglected or allowed to shift for 
himself falls in this class. So do many children of broken families. But 
the situation may exist also with parents who try hard to do their duty 
to the child, but who cannot give the love and security that the child 
needs. They may be overworked, overambitious, or discouraged parents, 
with good intentions. The situation may spare the child from the 
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domination which is present in the previous type, but the child does 
not appreciate this as an advantage, for it is a purely negative freedom 
and is coupled with serious deprivations. He tends to resent his parents’ 
neglect and regard them as unfit. Prom such situations arise many 
neurotic personalities which are known as unloving and unlovable. 

Jessie Taft presents a classic case study which illustrates several 
important principles of parent-child interaction. It has characteristics 
of the third and fourth types above. 

Mary, a pale, thin, nervous child, is found to be an habitual thief, and is 
brought by her mother to the psychologist. The father is a skilled mechanic 
with fair income, good habits, and a real fondness for his family. The 
mother is a dignified, intelligent, conscientious woman who devotes herself 
to the care of her family and struggles to maintain high social and moral 
standards. Mary is the oldest child. There are four others, all healthy, happy, 
well-adjusted children. 

Mary^s mother describes her as nervous, full of fears, very prying and 
curious, and full of wants. Nothing satisfies her for long. She craves per- 
sonal adornment, is personally clean and neat. She is an efficient worker 
when interested, but is not very reliable or responsible. She teases and 
bosses the other children, and is always afraid she will not have everything 
they have. She is markedly without affection, which the other children 
show. She seems to care about nothing but herself. She has no special 
friends. She is afraid of punishment but shows no remorse. She lies habit- 
ually. Her intelligence is average but she is failing in school work. She 
has no constructive interests. She is essentially queer, difficult, unloving, 
and unlovable. What is the matter with her? 

Clinical interviews with Mary show that she is extremely curious about 
sex, and that she has not been adequately informed. Her stealing episodes 
at school coincided with the periods when her mother had gone to the hos- 
pital to be delivered. When the psychologist satisfies Mary^s curiosity about 
sex, Mary bursts forth in an attitude of exulting triumph over her parents. 
She has none of the ordinary adolescent emotion about sex, no interest 
in it on her own account, but only a joy in finding out what her parents had 
concealed from her. Soon Mary loses interest in the matter, and at the 
same time her stealing ceases and is not repeated. Her personality pattern, 
however, is unchanged. She continues to have a consuming hunger for pos- 
sessions and a lack of objective interest in other persons and things. She 
wants to appear in the movies. 

Mary was bom at a time when her mother was passing through a serious 
disillusionment with her marriage. The birth was unusually difficult, and 
breast feeding ceased at three months. Mary suffered from indigestion and 
undernourishment, developed constipation, and for a long period her bowel 
habits were sources of conflict between her and her parents. Circumstances 
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had trained her to concentrate her attention on her own ph 3 rsical functions 
and to be resistant and antagonistic to other persons. 

During this period the father became involved in speculations with his 
firm’s money and lost his job. The shock of this situation, together with 
Mary’s ill health, made it impossible for the mother to take any pleasure 
in her care of Mary. Mary, likewise, failed to get the normal pleasure of a 
child from its experiences with its mother. Mary until the age of twelve 
never cared much about food. 

Mary has improved, and she has ceased stealing. Her personality continues 
to be egocentric, unloving, and unlovable. The psychologist doubts that it 
can be fundamentally changed. Adolescence and sex interest may succeed 
in transferring her “libido” to another person, but as Miss Taft remarks, 
one fears “a use of sex which will merely gratify her desire for power, 
possession, and ability to wound.” If the personality pattern cannot be 
changed, then some useful expression must be found for the present pattern, 
as in skilful dressing, intelligent use of money, dancing, athletics, and so on.* 

One may interpret this case, as the Freudians do, as “anal eroti- 
cism’’; or in behavioristic terms, as an early, unpleasant conditioning 
to the majority of ordinary environmental stimuli, leaving only a 
certain narrow field of stimuli in which Mary can find any pleasure. 
Whatever terminology we use, Mary’s pathological case illustrates 
the basic principles of all personality development. Namely, children, 
like all human beings, have wishes. One can describe these as wishes 
for specific goals, or as wishes for the pleasure which comes with the 
attainment of goals. Every human being will inevitably and ceaselessly 
strive toward that satisfaction, that pleasure. If he does not get it 
through normal, socially acceptable channels, his wishes turn into un- 
acceptable channels and he becomes maladjusted. Whether we advise 
the patient to think about plea.sure or not think about it, the only suc- 
cessful treatment is something which in fact will give him greater wish 
satisfaction, greater pleasure, or, putting it in negative terms, some- 
thing which will relieve his frustrations. “ To be good” may not always, 
in the immediate instance, be the same thing as “to be happy. ’ ’ But 
there is no real adjustment, no permanent goodness, and no perma- 
nent happiness, until being good and being happy can be reconciled. 

There are no four types of maladjusted personality which can be 
assigned respectively to these four types of faulty parenthood. The 
child’s personality-pattern is determined by many factors, and of 
course his mother-relation and his father-relation may be very different. 
There is more than one way of reacting to each situation. 

*Je88ie Taft, The effect of an unsatisfactory mother-daughter relationship 
upon the development of a personality. Family, 7: 10-17, 1926. 
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Miriam Van Waters says there are more than 19 ways of being a 
bad parent. Among the more significant are : 

A parent is bad : 

If he is not oriented to the modem world. 

Whose imagination is colored by an uncritical belief in the vague rumors 
of scandal about young people. 

Who makes a faulty characterization of a child (especially in the child’s 
presence). 

Who cannot shield a child from premature exposure to adult anxiety 
and perplexity. 

Who does not realize that with adolescence comes a tremendous pull of 
loyalty towards friends outside the family group. 

Who permits his own thwarted love life to pervert his relationship to 
his child. 

If the goal placed before the child is too immediate, or too easy, or is 
so concerned with money and comfort that the children become bored with 
life. 

Who permits the family atmosphere to become infected with his “in- 
feriority complex.” 

Who will not let a child grow up, who does all the talking, makes all 
the decisions, meets all the issues, and exercises perpetual chaperonage. 

Who does not wholeheartedly inculcate the idea of family formation for 
the next generation.* 

The Role of Culture-Patterns in the Parent-Child Relation. — 

The specific content of a good or a bad parent-child relation cannot be 
stated in absolute, universal terms. Parental behavior must always be 
relative to the cultural patterns of the country, region, neighborhood, 
social class, and sect to which the family belongs. We may approve or 
disapprove this culture, but we must first understand it fully and use 
it as a point of reference in our judgments. Many parents are not 
aware of what the customs of their social environment really are, or 
of how they have changed since they were children. They have even 
forgotten certain cultural patterns which distinguish child from adult 
group life even when there is no social change. They are often not 
aware that their children are being torn between two conflicting and 
incompatible cultural standards, each coming to the child ’s mind with 
a certain voice of social authority. If certain kinds of language or 
ways of dress are actually the custom in the group with which a child 
associates, the parent cannot make them seem wrong to the child by 
telling him that he didn’t do these things when a child. Again, if the 

•Adapted from Miriam Van Waters, Parents on Probation, New Republic, 
1927, pp. 61-99. 
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parent experienced severe corporal punishment in childhood and yet 
grew up loving his parents, it does not follow that the same treatment 
will produce the same results today. The child compares the treatment 
he receives with that received by other children. Any treatment is 
brutal and severe if it is generally regarded as brutal and severe in the 
culture in which one lives. Of course, one can educate the child to 
desire and work for better standards than the present ones, but he 
must accept the present standards as a point of departure. 

The parent should first know the cultural norm. He need not neces- 
sarily follow it in every respect, and he may improve upon it, but he 
must know how behavior and interaction in his family depart from 
this norm. 

The results of statistical studies vary greatly according to the sex, 
social class, or cultural group which is investigated. This does not 
prove their inconsistency, but merely illustrates the variety of cul- 
tural patterns which exist within even the same community. Differences 
between economic classes must be regarded as culture-pattern differ- 
ences and not merely as mechanical results of differences in wealth. It 
is true that lack of wealth places certain limits upon the possible ad- 
justments to life in the working class. But the way they do adjust is 
only one of several subcultural possibilities, and is determined by their 
specific customs and values. Thus delinquency is not caused directly 
by the poverty of the families of delinquents, but certain patterns of 
behavior arise in areas of poverty and those patterns are imitated. 
The boys who imitate them are not always from the poorest families, 
but are selected by their proximity and their personality maladjust- 
ments. Again, sex differences must be regarded as mainly cultural dif- 
ferences, that is, as due to the different roles which culture assigns to 
the sexes. That boys are more often delinquent than girls means abso- 
lutely nothing as regards any universal masculine or feminine trait. 
It is simply a reflection of the different social roles to which boys and 
girls are assigned by culture. 

As Levy shows, in a small rich community, one-child homes may 
produce problem boys more frequently than larger families, wdiile 
the same does not hold true for girls. In the city, boys come to the atten- 
tion of the child psychiatrist more than twice as often as girls, and in 
a small wealthy section this rate is even higher.®® Sender has shown 
that girls from poor homes show personality disturbances at first men- 
struation, such as hostility to society, in about half the cases, while girls 
from better homes show the same disturbances in only a few cases,®® 
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Negativism is more common among upper-class than lower-cla^ boys, 
while the reverse is true among girls.®^ 

Thus several studies of different traits suggest that upper-class environ- 
ment is especially hard on the boy's personality, and the lower-class environ- 
ment on the girl. Shall we say that boys, being more natural Httle animals, 
require a rougher, cruder environment? But science is outgrowing the old 
theory of inborn differences between the sexes in matters of interest and 
attitude. A more probable interpretation of these sex differences is that 
upper-class culture tries to teach the boy two conflicting attitudes. It still 
encourages his ^^manliness” which to the boy means being more rough- 
and-ready, more adventurous, than girls. At the same time, 4t tries to teach 
the boy cleanliness, delicacy of tastes, criteria of class superiority, which 
require behavior of the traditionally ^^effeminate” kind. The boy, hence, is 
more exposed to inner personality conflict in that class. Yet, when the upper- 
class boy becomes an adult, he is probably less exposed to frustrations than 
his upper-class wife. 

Lower-class boys are given relatively more to delinquency and less 
to personality problems. Lower-class girls experience both kinds of 
problems. They become sex delinquents and also suffer inner conflicts. 
As Levy says, every form of society and type of culture develops its 
own type of maladjustment.®® 

In Middletown,’^ the Lynds find, business class mothers emphasize 
frankness, independence, and tolerance in teaching their children; 
working class mothers emphasize economy, good name in the world, 
good grades in school.®® 

Luella Pressey, studying 500 students on probation in college, found 
that home difficulties were responsible for about a tenth of the student 
problems and were contributing factors in at least another three-tenths. 
She classified the home situations as : (1) the foreign-social-background 
home; (2) the inadequately financed home; (3) the lower-social-level- 
than-college home; (4) the high-pressure home; (5) the antagonistic- 
to-college home ; (6) the interfering and clinging home ; (7) the chronic- 
dissension home; (8) the favorite-child home; (9) the overly religious 
and narrow home; (10) the recently disrupted home.®® Here again we 
see the importance of varying culture groups and cultural conflicts. 

The Subject Matter of Parent-Child Conflict. — The writer asked 
a number of college students to state the chief causes of conflict in 
their families. The items in the replies were grouped as below. The con- 
flicts appeared to be chiefly those between parents and children, or 
children and children. The question of who was to blame was not 
raised ; the causes were stated quite objectively. 
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Tastes and attitudes which directly irritate another person, including differences 

between generations and between individuals 46 

Material disorder, untidiness, etc 27 

Tardiness, time-unreliability, schedule 23 

Distribution and performance of household tasks 23 

Friends 19 

Money. .• 19 

Use of car 19 

Anno3rance8 of a mechanical kind caused by personal tastes and activities: use 

of equipment, hobbies, pets, noise, etc 19 

Privileges, partiality, injustice 15 

Meddlesomeness, prying into another's affairs, offering untimely advice 13 

Borrowing 13 

Poor co-operation in transmitting information, such as telephone calls 12 

Late nights 12 

Obedience, domination 9 

Disagreements of parents in discipline of children 9 


The Lynds secured questionnaire replies from 348 boys and 382 
girls in ‘‘Middletown” high schools, showing the frequency of sources 
of disagreement with their parents. The results are shown in Table 29. 


TABLE 29* 

Sources op Disagreement between 348 Boys and 382 Girls and Their Parents 

Per cent of hoys Per cent of girls 
Source of Disagreement who checked who checked 

1 . Use of the automobile 35.6 29 6 

2 . The boys or girls you choose as friends . . 25.0 27.0 

3. Y our spending money 37.4 28.8 

4. Number of times you go out on school 

nights during the week 

6 . Grades at school 

6 . The hour you get in at night 

7. Home duties (tending furnace, cooking, 

etc.) 

8 . Clubs or societies you belong to 

9. Church and Sunday School attendance. . 

10. Sunday observance, aside from just go- 
ing to church and Sunday School 

11 . The way you dress 

12. Going to unchaperoned parties 

13. Any other sources of disagreement 

14. “ Do not disagree ” 


45.1 

40.2 

45.4 

19.0 

5.5 
19.0 

14.4 
15.8 

15.2 

9.5 
2.0 


47.6 
31.2 

42.7 

26.4 

10.5 

18.6 

13.9 

24.6 

27.5 

8.4 

2.1 


* Adapted from Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown, Harcourt, Brace, 1020, p. 522. 


Disciplinary Problems and Cultural Lag. — The parent-child prob- 
lem of today, like the other problems of the family, may be viewed as 
a cultural lag. Here again the dynamic force is individuation. The 
forces working upon children through the school, the community, the 
movies, tend to differentiate their interests and attitudes. The tradi- 
tional family culture, on the other hand, calls for assimilation, for 
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homogeneity of attitudes and values within the family group. Adjust- 
ment lies either in regaining genuine authority in substance as well 
as name, or in giving up the symbols, attitudes, and pretenses of au- 
thority. The giving up of family authority does not mean the giving 
up of all social control over children, and a regime of juvenile an- 
archy. There are other avenues of control. Progressive parents have 
already discovered these. The child, in practice, is controlled by the 
actual mores of the community, and through the school, his companions, 
and various community agencies. More boys and girls than ever before, 
through juvenile organizations and the schools, are conscious of civic 
duties. Again, children can be reasoned with as equals to a much greater 
extent than the conservative parent believes possible. One can recog- 
nize their rights to have independent wishes of their own, and at the 
same time demonstrate the necessity of accommodating their wishes 
to those of others. Mowrer has shown that whereas the interaction be- 
tween married partners normally changes from accommodation to 
assimilation, that between parents and children, and children and 
children, normally makes the opposite change. That is, their goals and 
personalities grow more unlike rather than more similar with time, 
but these dissimilar personalities can nevertheless tolerate one an- 
other and live happily together.®^ This technique of accommodation is 
even more important today than formerly. 

The increased disharmony between parents and children is not an 
inevitable result of the decline of authority. It is due to the fact that 
parents, clinging stubbornly to the old methods of control, refuse to 
learn the new controls. They continue to demand a certain homogeneity 
of attitudes and values. What they want is not merely an adequate so- 
cial control, but obedience to their very personal authority and com- 
pliance with their traditional code of values. The old-fashioned parent, 
for example, demands that adolescents shall never remain out after a 
certain hour at night. He complains that the youngsters are selfish to 
disturb his sleep by their late entry. The problem is a broader one than 
the parent ^s fear of undesirable late-night activities. He will sometimes 
show the same resentment if a youngster frequently goes out very early 
in the morning in pursuit of some activity whose “morality” is be- 
yond reproach. The parent regards uniformity of sleeping hours as a 
value in itself. If, instead of demanding this like-mindedness, this uni- 
formity of personal tastes and habits, the parent were to emphasize 
strict compliance with objective rules about noise, door-locking, lights, 
and so on, he might get real co-operation. 

It has been said that modern liberal-democratic government is a 
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government of laws rather than of men. Within the family the old 
government of personal authority lingers on ; it needs to be modified 
somewhat toward the liberal-legal-impersonal regime of the community. 

Discipline is a means, not an end. Like death, taxes, and work, it is 
a necessary evil. A great obstacle to readjustment is the direct personal 
satisfaction which many parents derive from having someone obey 
them. Cultural anthropology suggests that there may be a basic sub- 
cultural incompatibility between authority and love. Thus the Tro- 
briand father secures a remarkably affectionate relation with his son 
while the authority is in the uncle-nephew relation. 

Practical Problems of Control. — ^While parental authority wanes, 
the number of specific points at which control is needed seems to in- 
crease. This is due to the increasing complexity of material culture. In 
a more rural culture there were less ways in which a child could disrupt 
the family efficiency by meddling with some household utensil. Also 
there were probably fewer known ways in which a child could get hurt 
or contract illness. Where control must be exercised, the more im- 
personal and mechanical it can be made, the less the chance for per- 
sonal conflict and hostility. For small children, locked gates and doors 
may be better than frequent admonitions. A few consistent rules are 
better than many arbitrary commands. Many commands multiply the 
opportunities for conflict and maladjustment. 

A child was in repeated conflict with her parents over the wearing of an 
overcoat to school. Morning after morning she protested that she was too 
warm, while the parents insisted that she might catch cold. Finally they 
all talked the matter over and the child agreed that 50 degrees Fahrenheit 
was a proper dividing line. It was then ruled that if the thermometer ex- 
ceeded 50 degrees on a sunny morning, or 55 on a cloudy morning, she could 
go without the coat, and otherwise w'ould wear it. There was a sudden end 
to the chronic mutual irritation at breakfast time. Instead, the child cheer- 
fully went out and looked at the thermometer. 

A common error is to be lenient with the little child and then 
“tighten up’’ with the older child, on the misleading theory that the 
older child can be held to greater responsibility for his acts. But the 
older child also has developed his wishes to a greater degree, and can 
less easily accept substitute satisfactions. He also can make compari- 
sons of himself with other children, and has developed the abstract 
concept of justice. The progressive parent is less afraid to apply a 
certain mechanical, rigid training to the young child, and also more 
reluctant to thwart the individuality of the older child. 
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Insufficient attention has been given to the economic factors in 
child>raising. If children were put upon allowances, trained in the use 
of money and when adolescent held rigidly within a financial budget, 
the greatest real strain upon the parents might be relieved, and the 
child’s personal liberty (i. e., within the limitations of his budget) 
might cease to be so vexing a problem. As the Lynds point out, At no 
point is parental infiuence more sharply challenged than by these 
junior-adults ; so mature in their demands and wholly or partially de- 
pendent upon their parents economically but not easily submitting 
to their authority. ’ 

The Progressive Parent Not a Potentate or Child Idolater, But 
a Social Engineer. — Parent educators are now preaching that the 
trouble with modem children is their parents. The Rev. Lon Ray Call 
would rewrite the Fifth Commandment: Honor thy sons and thy 
daughters and all the children of men, that their days may be blessed 
by what thou art able to accomplish for them and for those who shall 
come after them. ’ Many parents, responding to the appeals of modem 
psychology, are becoming ** child idolaters” in place of “potentates,” 
as Dr. John Levy recently pointed out.®** 

The problem cannot be solved simply by transferring the emotional 
burden of guilt from the child to the adult. Today ’s parent is no more 
“to blame” than yesterday’s child was “to blame.” Both are the vic- 
tims of maladjustments in culture. The parent must learn to satisfy the 
child’s fundamental wishes without enslaving himself and surrender- 
ing his own efficiency as a person to the child’s momentary whims. The 
problem calls not for the ideology of self-sacrifice but for the ideology 
of the engineer. This means, first, accurate observation of the situa- 
tion as it actually is ; second, courage to apply the treatment one judges 
desirable. 

1. Accurate Observation and Insight. — Gertrude Laws, by a 
rating experiment, found that parents tend in general to underestimate 
the quality of their own treatment of their children and to judge over- 
generously the responses made by the children. But there are three 
significant exceptions. The parent thinks himself better than he is and 
thinks the child worse than he is, when (1) the child’s response is a 
source of continuous irritation to the parent, (2) higher standards are 
expected by the parents than by observers, (3) the response is one in 
which the child is apt to make a better showing outside the family.®® 

If the parent needs a little Dutch-uncle treatment, here is an ex- 
*B. L. and H. M. Lynd, Middletown, Harcourt, Brace, 1929, p. 142. 
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hortation which might be more helpful than many of the conventional 
type. 

“Keep your eye on the road.” The “road,*' in parent-child relations, is the 
relation itself. It is not the objective details of your own behavior nor of 
the child’s behavior. “Should I kiss the baby or not?” or “Was this really 
a lie that Johnny told me?” are typical of the questions that preoccupy 
many parents. Perhaps you should not kiss one baby but should kiss an- 
other. A person driving a car around a comer does not think: “How far 
shall I turn this wheel?” The answer W’ould differ for different kinds of 
cars and steering wheels. He keeps his eye on the road and guides himself 
by the results of his movements. The movement itself becomes almost un- 
conscious. Learn, above all, to observe how each act of yours affects the 
child. Observe the child’s reactions. It has been said that the wise parent 
is one who does not go to extremes, but chooses the happy mean, say be- 
tween severity and leniency. In the long run this is true, but it is a mis- 
leading guide in an immediate situation. What seems an extreme measure 
to you at the moment may actually not be extreme enough, and again -what 
seems a happy mean may be a very extreme measure in relation to the situa- 
tion at hand. The best guide is observation of the results of your treatment. 
A car is kept in the road by occasionally extreme pulls to the right or left. 
The control of a personal relationship is not a prescribed ritual; it is steer- 
ing. Learn to steer! 

Don’t sacrifice your avenues of observation for the sake of immediate 
control. Know what is happening to your child even if it means giving him 
immunity from punishment for certain acts. Don’t appear shocked or re- 
sentful at information he brings you, or you may never receive such informa- 
tion again. Never place a child in a position where he feels that he is pun- 
ished for telling the truth. Your statement of w^hy he is punished will not 
change the situation as it appears to him. Don’t be an ostrich ! 

2. Courageous Treatment. — This may be expressed in another 
sermonette. 

Do you really ^ve a fair trial to a theoretically reasonable solution before 
discarding it? A child, for example, had acquired the habit of being rocked 
to sleep at night through a prolonged illness. Now that she was well, how 
could the mother break this habit? The mother said she knew the proper 
treatment in theory, namely, to let the child cry herself to sleep, but that 
it was impractical for it had been tried and failed. This mother was very 
sensitive to her child’s crying and could not endure it long. An adviser, 
however, encouraged the mother to give the theoretical remedy a fair trial, 
with the aid of a clock. On the first night of the trial the child cried 45 
minutes. On the second night she cried 30 minutes. On the third, 15 minutes. 
On the fourth night she went to sleep without crying. The mother had been 
adjusted as well as the child. 
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But if, after a fair trial, a method fails to work, then it should not be 
repeated to the point of injuring the relationship with the child. Try an- 
other method 1 

The Future of the Parent-Child Relation. — Broadly speaking, 
there are three alternative directions in which the parent-child rela- 
tion may move : a return to authority, a further decline of authority 
with increased affection and comradeship, and a decline in both au- 
thority and affection through the further transfer of parental func- 
tions to community agencies. It should be noted, however, that there 
can be considerable further transfer of economic and educational func- 
tions to non-family agencies without loss of affection. Indeed, many 
sociologists believe not only that there is more affection between parents 
and children today than a generation ago, but even that there will be 
still more in the future. Dr. Plant, from his intimate psychiatric knowl- 
edge of suburban families, thinks that there will be greater real affection 
in the future although the symbols may be disappearing.®® There is 
probably, however, a lower limit to the time parents and children actu- 
ally spend in each other’s presence, below which even affection itself 
must become less intense. That limit is much lower than popularly be- 
lieved, but it would probably be transgressed by the ideal attributed 
to Communism (not actual practice in Russia today). 

Plant remarks that the clinic patient today ‘ ‘ quite as shamefacedly 
‘admits’ loving his parents and depending upon them as did he, one 
hundred years ago, ‘admit’ his abhorrence of his family group. ”®'^ 

The alternative solutions of the parent-child problem are less clear- 
cut than those of the marital or economic problems. The problem is 
even more one of individual choice rather than of general social deci- 
sions. Yet it seems very probable that the solution will be mostly of the 
second varietj^ less authority and more affection. As we shall see in 
the final chapter, a return to authority is unlikely unless we have a 
movement away from liberalism and individualism in the general cul- 
ture. Not every Fascist movement, how^ever, promises the return of 
family authority ; some might continue the trend toward state control 
of children. 

On the other hand, a complete separation of children from their 
parents seems very improbable. John B. Watson gives us an extreme 
and challenging statement of the view that the home and the parent- 
child relation are doomed to disappear. He dreams of well-run nur- 
series, “institutions which smack not at all of the ‘orphan asylum’ or 
hospital for children, but institutions which will thrill our imaginations 
the way Aladdin’s palace thrilled all beholders.” “I would gamble my 
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all, too, ” he says, ‘‘that after three months in our nursery no youngster 
will want to go home even for a week-end. ’ 

The present writer believes that the giving up of affection between 
generations, and specifically, between a child and the mother who gives 
him biological birth, and the man who is more or less constantly asso- 
ciated with that mother, transgresses subcultural limits. It takes away 
one of the deepest of human satisfactions and offers no compensations 
except what could be gained by other adjustments. The limits of cul- 
tural variation are wide, but here is a pattern which the majority of 
mankind will never accept. 
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Chapter XVII 


EDUCATION AND INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT 

Education and Treatment as a Solution of Family Problems. — 
The fourth major solution of the problem of love relationships (see 
p. 312 consists in education and treatment. Education, to be sure, is 
the universal remedy offered for all social problems. It seems to fur- 
nish a convenient escape for those unwilling to commit themselves to 
any specific remedy. When we get to the point of recommending edu- 
cation, our audience knows that our speech is drawing to its close. The 
real thinking is over, it is evaporating into the vague generalities in 
which everyone will agree. 

But there is a more specific meaning in this proposal. It is that a 
large proportion of unsuccessful marriages, for which the only solutions 
the partners can see are divorce or supplementary love relations, could 
actually be successful monogamous relations under skilful treatment. 
Or, if it is too late now to mend them, yet these same matings could 
have been successful if proper marital education had been given at an 
earlier date. No one knows what proportion of our present failures 
could thus be prevented ; it seems clear that the proportion is sufficient 
to justify much greater effort in this direction. 

In this connection we shall consider also the education and treat- 
ment needed by the parent-child relation. Similar principles are in- 
volved. In the last three chapters we have already discussed or implied 
many of the principles of treatment of interpersonal relationships. In 
the present chapter we shall merely bring these principles together and 
discuss agencies and the practical procedure. 

Education is a mass procedure. It is the communication of facts, 
ideas, and attitudes to a number of persons simultaneously through 
writing, public speaking, or classroom discussion. When information 
is given to a single individual according to his particular needs, the 
process is better described as consultation or case work. 

Home Economics Education.— Broadly speaking, all education is 
in greater or less degree a preparation for family life, as it is for voca- 
tional life, community life, and life in general. There are, however, 
three special fields of subject matter of peculiar importance to family 
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relationships, and there is a trend toward increased emphasis upon 
these fields. One field is the study and practice of the material tasks 
of the household. There is a growing recognition of the need of hoys 
for certain phases of this training, and of changes needed in the tra- 
ditional household training for girls (see Chapter X). Groves says that 
the most important development in the American family situation in 
1931 was in the field of home economics teaching in public schools 
and colleges.^ 

Sex Education. — A second special field is that of sex education. 
Three stages are discernible in its history. In its early stage sex educa- 
tion aimed merely to bolster up the existing sex mores by teaching the 
dangers of illicit intercourse and the advantages of complete conti- 
nence until marriage. The fears implanted by cultural sentiment were 
given corroboration through some factual instruction. In the second 
stage efforts shifted in the direction of removing pathological fears, 
but without condoning sex violations. It came to be realized that youth 
suffered a great deal from unreasonable fears about sex. Many sexolo- 
gists believe that more harm is done, for example, by fears of the con- 
sequences of masturbation, than by the practice itself. We are now 
entering a third stage, in which emphasis is shifting toward the positive 
values of sex. ** Behave yourself and don’t worry about sex” is no 
longer the final synthesis of the instruction. To arrive at marriage 
physically and mentally healthy is not the final achievement. It is 
only the beginning. This third stage of sex education seeks to present 
two new kinds of practical knowledge : how to obtain genuinely safe 
contraception, and how to make sex experience fully satisfying to both 
partners. The latter objective is the most recent to be recognized, but 
it may gain the more rapid headway because it may be so stated as 
to evade the still lingering taboo upon contraception. 

How Far Can Sex Education Be a Mass Procedure? — ^In recent 
years a number of books have appeared dealing with the techniques 
of physical love-making and of contraception.^ For the present, the 
most practical avenues of reliable sex instruction are the book and the 
private interview with a physician, clinical expert, or some other ade- 
quately informed adviser. There is some oral instruction in schools 
and colleges, but this must be very general, academic, and impersonal, 
and it dare not answer many of the specific questions which will inevit- 
ably arise in the minds of its hearers. 

Many persons rationalize that sex information is inherently unfit 
for broadcasting. They point out that individual needs differ, and that 
information needed by one might be dangerous to another. Yet we do 
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not demand that the chemistry instructor teach the subjects of ex- 
plosives and poisons to individuals in private, because such knowledge 
might be dangerous in the hands of some individuals. In the last anal- 
ysis, it is impossible to keep any department of human knowledge in a 
series of closed books, to be opened selectively for various ages and 
classes of persons. The more practical details of sexual instruction may 
seem to be appropriately reserved for persons who are married or 
about to be married. Yet if it is found that some of these facts are dis- 
seminated widely through uncontrolled and unreliable private con- 
versation, it might be better to communicate them ‘‘prematurely’^ 
through authoritative channels. When this policy, however, is blocked 
by taboos, the best solution is perhaps to teach to the mass the attitude 
of seeking expert advice individually when problems arise. Every 
high school student could at least learn what are the authoritative 
sources of information. Some physicians are now giving premarital 
physical examinations and sexual counsel. These services could be 
widely extended if their existence were made generally known. 

How Will Sex Education Affect Marriage? — Whether modern 
sex education wull increase or reduce the volume of extra-marital sex 
relations we do not know. It wdll certainly make them less necessary as 
an escape from marital dissatisfaction. It may possibly cause them to 
be sought somewhat more, by a minority of persons, for the sake of 
curiosity or adventure. At the same time, it will tend to prevent pre- 
mature experimentation by other young persons, by dispelling unrea- 
sonable fears of sexual inadequacy. Whatever effect it has upon the 
quantity of illicit behavior it will render it less devastating to marriage. 
If sex education seems to place marriage upon a more frankly sexual 
basis, it is also true that it places marriage in a better position to win 
in any sexual competition, for w^here the majority of persons are sex- 
ually well trained, repeated experience with the same partner has a 
large advantage over irregular relationships. 

Sex education will not solve all the problems of marriage. Its value, 
however, is probably greater than generally realized. In Popenoe’s 
experience at the Los Angeles Institute of Family Relations, practically 
all cases are said to include a sex difficulty ; and the view is expressed 
that where perfect sex adjustment exists, there is seldom likely to be 
any serious marital disharmony. This does not tell us, however, how 
often sexual difficulties exist from the beginning of marriage, and how 
often they appear later as the result of psychological tensions. A fully 
satisfying sex life tends to overcome the tensions which arise from 
non-sexual causes. Those tensions may continue to exist, but being 
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periodically relieved by nature’s supreme physiological mechanism of 
nervous release, they become chronic ailments which can be tolerated, 
and not acute ailments which get progressively worse and lead to a 
marital break. 

Early Sex Education as Emotional Preparation. — The above com- 
ments are concerned wuth the sexual instruction which is a more or less 
specific preparation for marriage and which should normally be given 
to the adolescent or young adult. Quite a different problem is that of 
teaching younger children the basic facts about sex differences and 
reproduction. This knowledge, it is now agreed by most sex educators, 
should be given at an age much earlier than our traditional culture 
has favored. The purpose of this early sex education is not technical, 
but is rather emotional preparation for adult life. Many investigations 
have shown that women who received this basic sex information before 
six are better adjusted sexually than those who received the information 
at twelve or later. The reason for this lies not in any practical need for 
such information before twelve, but in the emotional shock w^hich is 
likely to occur when the information is belated. The late-informed child 
has spent several years in near proximity to a closed book about whose 
contents he has had more or less curiosity. During this period of ignor- 
ance he has developed certain personal attitudes and ideas concerning 
these contents, often of a more or less esthetic sort. When the book is 
finally opened, there is a great discrepancy between the reality and 
the imaginary picture he has built up. Disgust or shock often results, 
and in many, especially women, there follows a life-long antipathy to 
sex, predisposing toward non-marriage or toward unhappy marriage. 
These unhealthy attitudes are fostered, moreover, by the self-conscious- 
ness and embarrassment of the parents in talking about sex. 

Helen Witmer describes an experiment conducted by the Women’s 
Co-operative Alliance of Minneapolis in the education of parents to 
give sex education to their children.^ This organization follows the sex 
educational program of Dr. Maurice Bigelow and Dr. T. W. Galloway,'* 
which is typical of the ‘^modern” policy now advocated by many edu- 
cators. This policy is as follows : 

1. Sex education should he given at home by both parents as a natural, 
casual part of the “home drama." 

2. It should start at the beginning of the child^s life through training in 
habits of cleanliness and in the use of the proper sex vocabulary. 

3. Questions should be answered truthfully as they arise. 

4. Although any item of information should not be given before it can 
be comprehended, yet information should precede somewhat the asking of 
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questions, should anticipate questions, so that there is never any accumulated 
feeling of great curiosity about sex. 

5. Parents should make use of the incidents of everyday life in giving 
sex instruction. 

6. The first question as to where babies come from should be answered 
by “they come from the joining of a father and mother cell in the mother’s 
body.” Comparison with the fiowers and the birds, and teaching that “God 
lets a little seed grow under the mother’s heart,” are regarded as inferior 
methods. To say the babies come from the hospital or from fairyland, or to 
say that “you are not old enough to understand, and I will tell you when 
you are old enough,” are utterly disapproved by this modem policy. 

7. The best way to teach the child the anatomical difference between the 
sexes is to let him, quite casually, see his parents undressed while bathing, 
etc. To approve his seeing other children undressed is somewhat less de- 
sirable, the use of pictures and statues still less so, and the seeing of other 
children undressed v4thout the parents’ approval is the worst method. 

8. Seminal emissions and menstruation should be explained to the child 
of the appropriate sex before the event first occurs, and by the parent. 

The organization, making home visits to a number of mothers, in- 
vited them to attend a course on sex education in which this program 
was presented. Careful measurement of the mother’s opinions before 
and after the course showed that the course did not significantly change 
their opinions as to the desirable policies of sex instruction of children, 
although it did contribute to their factual information. But those 
mothers who completed the course were definitely more progressive to 
begin with in their opinions than were those who dropped out of the 
course without completing it. The main effect of the course thus seemed 
to be to select out for instruction those who already held the opinions 
which the course taught. 

The best practical book for parents on this question which has yet 
come to the writer’s attention is the Groves’ Sex in Childhood.^ 

Education for Interpersonal Relationships. — The third special 
field of education for family life is that of practical social psychology, 
or the art of getting along with people in general. This applies to both 
the marital and the parent-child relation. While family case work gives 
some of this kind of instruction to individuals, mass education in this 
field is much less developed than in the other two fields. The field is 
well adapted to mass instruction and is not limited by taboos as is the 
field of sex education. It is surprising that it is not better developed. 

Of course much that goes by the name of “moral education,’’ “re- 
ligious education,” and “education for citizenship” performs this 
function. Most of this traditional education is colored by the moralistic 
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ideology which classifies persons or motives as ‘‘good’’ and “bad.” 
This interferes with the genuine understanding of one’s fellows and 
one’s adjustment to them. It may be, after all, a taboo which is hinder- 
ing the development of the art of getting along with people, but this 
taboo works in a very subtle and indirect manner. It is the taboo against 
seeming to “condone” or “excuse” behavior which is regarded as 
morally wrong. Indeed, the person who condones certain kinds of be- 
havior is often regarded as more dangerous and more hopeless than 
the one who practices them. Again, the person who merely “explains” 
another’s bad behavior with complete intellectual honesty is often 
accused of condoning, tolerating, and encouraging that behavior. 

Education in the art of getting along with people needs to be based 
upon two basic patterns of thought: first is recognition of the pri- 
mary importance of the wishes of individuals, and of pathological be- 
havior as the result of frustration of wishes ; second is the viewing of 
interpersonal conflict as an interactional (i. e., super-personal) proc- 
ess, which cannot be understood or controlled merely by knowing the 
personalities involved and determining who is at “fault.” 

Agencies of Mass Education for Family Life. — In colleges and 
universities several courses are being given which deal specifically with 
the problems of marriage and the family. One of the most notable of 
these pioneer courses is one given by Professor Ernest R. Groves at 
the University of North Carolina. The interest among college students 
and administrations is spreading. 

High schools are giving courses in child care. The work of the public 
schools is more largely confined to instruction in the material phases 
of family life, and this work has been greatly extended in recent years. 

Churches are moving toward a more positive policy in education for 
family life. Instead of merely attacking the factors which are injurious 
to the family, many are giving lectures and courses in the art of family- 
making. 

The parent education movement is a leading avenue of mass educa- 
tion for family life. This movement operates through nursery schools, 
parent-teacher associations, and other agencies. The movement is a 
good example of a new social invention deliberately designed to meet 
a new social problem created by cultural lags. When parental authority 
was unquestioned and parent-child relations fairly uniform through- 
out society, there was relatively little need for a special parent edu- 
cation. With the waning of parental authority, the increasing control 
of the school over the child, the conflicts between the ideology taught 
in the home and that taught in the school or acquired from juvenile 
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companions, a new social gap has been erected. To bridge this gap 
parent education was designed. 

Individual Treatment. — Mass education, however, will never be 
enough. It needs to be supplemented by individual treatment or case 
work. This treatment has long been provided, according to their special 
points of view, by clergymen and physicians. The Catholic clergy, 
through confessional, make family guidance a regular part of their 
service to their parishoners. The Protestant clergy have performed this 
function in a less formal and authoritative manner, and some of them, 
notably Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, have recognized the value of the 
confessional and established a similar procedure. Teachers, social 
workers of various kinds, lawyers, and individuals in a non-professional 
capacity have helped in the performance of this important social func- 
tion of case treatment. 

More recently have arisen certain agencies devoting their whole time 
to the performance of family guidance or closely related functions. 
Four important types of such agencies may be mentioned here: do- 
mestic relations courts, family welfare societies, psychiatric child 
guidance clinics, and marriage clinics. These deal, to a greater or less 
extent, with the whole problem of a family; there are in addition 
agencies limited to special phases of family problems, such as birth 
control clinics, legal aid bureaus, child-placing agencies, and medical 
social ser\dce agencies. 

Family Courts. — Courts of domestic relations, or family courts, 
have been established in several cities. This innovation began in 1910 
in Buffalo and in New York City, where the domestic relations courts 
were established mainly for desertion and non-support cases but did 
not treat juvenile delinquency. This is the general practice in New 
York, Massachusetts, and Illinois. On the other hand, in New Jersey 
and Virginia family courts were established by adding to the juvenile 
courts certain powers to deal with adults. Offenses which contribute 
to the delinquency of children, or which are committed by one member 
of a family against another, are dealt with by this expanded juvenile 
court and may be treated by the flexible procedure used in dealing 
with juvenile delinquents. The system differs greatly among the sev- 
eral states and cities. In some cities special family powers are given 
to the regular city court without setting up a separate family court. 
In 1932, according to Bridgman, there were some 50 courts in the 
United States having jurisdiction solely over domestic relations prob- 
lems or over juvenile and domestic problems combined.® These are ex- 
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elusive of divorce courts, -which are usually the regular county or 
circuit courts dealing with civil and criminal matters in general. 

A few of the family courts employ trained social workers, and some 
of their judges and social workers effect family adjustments without 
using legal compulsion. The Domestic Relations Courts of Chicago, of 
Cincinnati, and of Daylon, Ohio, are especially notable. In general 
these specialized family courts do not have divorce powers. They are 
popularly regarded as desertion courts and as the resort of the working 
class. It is alleged that the judge who is trained to deal with such cases 
is not the same man who should adjudicate divorce. Divorce is a pro- 
cedure associated with a somewhat higher social level, and is legally a 
right rather than a matter for judicial discretion. The function of the 
divorce judge is to decide whether the plaintiff has or has not a right 
to divorce, under rigid rules of law, and not according to equitable 
judgment or discretion. A few divorce courts employ investigators to 
discover facts, but none employ social workers. The flexible procedure 
used in the family courts, if following careful investigation by social 
workers, would be a more humane method of deciding divorce cases 
than is the present method. Our legal system, however, resists such a 
change. 

Although domestic relations courts accomplish good in some in- 
stances, in general any method involving court action with its com- 
pulsory measures does little to rehabilitate family life. 

Juvenile courts, not covering domestic relations, began in 1899 and 
are now practically universal throughout the United States. 

Family Welfare Societies. — ^Family welfare societies, formerly 
known as ‘‘Associated Charities’’ and by other titles, were designed 
for the material relief of destitute families. Their funds are obtained 
by voluntary contributions, and they supplement the work of tax- 
supported government relief agencies. Their function has been chang- 
ing from one of pure relief to one of economic rehabilitation through 
social adjustment. Recently they have tended to leave to government 
the families which need relief only, and to concentrate their work upon 
families whose economic problem is complicated by personality and 
interaction problems. Leaving aside the great mass unemployment of 
depression years, many cases of family poverty are due to personal 
maladjustments which express themselves in desertion, non-support, 
the personal inability of the breadwinner to hold a job, or in the unwise 
use of money and time by the home-maker. Sometimes a marital con- 
flict is the cause of the economic dependency. When these personality 
diflSculties are remedied, the family is able to maintain itself without 
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charity. The family welfare agency is becoming increasingly a socio- 
psychiatric agency, and is using more and more psychiatry in its case 
work. 

Child Guidance Agencies. — Child guidance clinics serve primarily 
the families whose children have ‘ * personality ^ ^ or emotional prob- 
lems. Many delinquents also are treated, although the bulk of these 
are handled by juvenile courts without special psychiatric study. Child 
guidance clinics began in 1909 with the work of Dr. William Healy 
with delinquents in Chicago. In 1932, 674 such clinics were listed in a 
directory."^ Harper says that probably 40 to 50 of every 1000 elementary 
school children are seriously maladjusted and may become delinquents 
or problems in other ways. Possibly three-fourths of these, he thinks, 
can be handled by visiting teachers ; the other one-fourth require the 
clinic.® Much child guidance work is done by visiting teachers con- 
nected with school systems, and some is done by probation officers and 
juvenile court judges. The clinics themselves get their cases from the 
schools, courts, parents, and other social agencies. Their work often 
involves making adjustments among the parents and other family 
members. 

Habit clinics deal mainly with pre-school children, whose problems 
consist more largely of physical habits. 

Child guidance clinics, whose function is personality adjustment, 
must be distinguished from the child-placing agencies known as ‘ ‘ child 
welfare societies,” “children’s service bureaus,” etc., whose function 
is to initiate court action or to find foster homes in behalf of dependent 
or neglected children. 

Marriage Clinics. — The newest and most significant type of agency 
for dealing with family problems is the marriage clinic or family con- 
sultation center. Such an agency deals with the personal marriage re- 
lationship as a whole problem, in all its aspects, as it can do since the 
seeking of advice is voluntary and there is no compulsory decision to 
be rendered. These clinics have been established by universities, 
churches, courts, and several kinds of social agencies. They are so far 
experimental, and there is no uniformity in their organization and pro- 
cedure. Robert Foster lists nine outstanding clinics in the United 
States:® 

Family Consultation Center, Institute of Child Development, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

Court of Domestic Delations, Dayton, Ohio. Elinor Hizenbaugh, Con- 
sultant. 
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Merrill-Palmer Ad/viaory Service for College Women, 71 East Perry 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

Institute of Family Relations, 304 Consolidated Building, Comer 6th and 
Hill Streets, Los Angeles, California. Paul Popenoe, Director. 

Marriage Consultation Service. Old Stone Church, Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. 
Elgin Sherk. 

Detroit Homemakers Advisory Bureau. Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. Dr. Edith Hale Swift, Consultant. 

Washington Life Adjustment Center. 1420 Columbia Road, Washington, 
D. C. 

Committee on Marriage and the Home. Federal Council.of Churches of 
Christ in America, 105 East 22nd Street, New York. L. Foster Wood, 
Secretary. 

Illinois Social Hygiene League. 9 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Rachelle S. Yarros, Executive Secretary.* 

The most comprehensive service rendered by a single agency in the 
United States seems to be that rendered by Dr. Popenoe ’s Institute of 
Family Relations in Los Angeles. Besides its marriage counseling, this 
Institute now has the functioas of making recommendations in child 
adoptions, helping unmarried mothers, and handling many juvenile 
delinquents. It helps persons to find jobs and to secure medical or 
psychiatric service. 

American marriage clinics give advice as to sexual relations in mar- 
riage, but they are under considerable restraint as to contraceptive 
information. This important function is therefore left to completely 
separate agencies, the birth control clinics, and to private physicians. 
A few private physicians give the valuable combination service of con- 
traceptive and psychiatric advice. 

In Germany family consultation service was given an official status 
by a regulation in 1924. The German clinics have been freer than the 
American to treat the problem as a whole. Some have incorporated 
contraceptive service and are willing to give specific help toward getting 
divorce where they regard that as desirable. They are consulted also 
by persons desiring advice as to choice of mate, courtship, vocational 
choice, love affairs, and parent-child relations. There has been a 
large development of family consultation centers in Europe, but in 
many countries they have emphasized chiefly the medical aspects. 
Over 200 were in operation in Europe in 1931. 

* Robert G. Foster, A national survey of family consultation centers. Jour. Soc. 
Hygiene, 19: 355-366, 1933. Quoted by permission of the Journal of Social 
Hygiene. 

fit is reported that this work has been considerably limited by the new Na- 
tional Socialist policy. 
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The Professions and Family Counsel. — Five professions contrib- 
ute more or less to the work of family adjustment : the ministry, law, 
education, medicine, and social work. Of these the first three are more or 
less cramped in style by culture-patterns and taboos. It is to medicine 
and social work that we must look mainly for adequate solutions of 
individual problems. The physician is peculiarly the servant of modern 
individualism and liberalism. He has no other gods before the welfare 
of the individual he is treating. In several forms of social work the 
central objective is the welfare of the interpersonal relationship, and 
we have seen that concentration on this aim may be the best approach 
to individual welfare. 

Physicians and social workers, of course, must necessarily respect 
the culture patterns of the community and group in which the patient 
lives. No proposed solution is a solution if it obviously and directly vio- 
lates those patterns. A psychiatrist in South Carolina or in a predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholic community might not advise divorce although 
he might conceivably do so in a similar case in California. Still the 
patient is more likely to have confidence in an adviser who is inde- 
pendent of any great institution with cultural values to defend. Hav- 
ing no cultural axe to grind, the physician and some kinds of social 
workers may give their prime loyalty to human beings as individuals. 
It is seldom that a patient can or will ‘‘tell everything to his clergy- 
man, his lawyer, or his college dean. He will more often tell everything 
to a physician or psychiatrist. The Hippocratic oath is the Magna 
Charta of humane case treatment. To be sure, the members of other 
professions can generally be trusted to respect personal confidences 
given as such, but their institutional duties and conscience may make 
it impossible for them to help many individuals in the only way they 
can be helped. In social work also, the aim of service to the individual 
family, of adjustment in the individual case, is gaining over the aim 
of protecting cultural norms. Social workers are still not sufficiently 
trusted by many classes of persons because it is believed they are in 
league with the agencies of compulsion. 

The educator, like the minister and the lawyer, must necessarily 
observe a certain loyalty to an institution. It is hopeless, therefore, to 
expect a school executive to perform the function of individual guid- 
ance with the completeness and singleness of purpose which some diffi- 
cult cases require if they are to be helped. The function of enforcing 
general laws, rules, or mores cannot be joined in the same person with 
the function of adequate treatment of maladjusted individuals. This 
might not be true in a rigid homogeneous culture (see Chapter XVIII) , 
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or in a 100 per cent liberal culture, but is true in partly liberal cultures 
such as ours. 

The Techniques of Case Treatment : Socio-Analysis. — The 
Mowrers have described some actual techniques for the treatment of 
domestic discord.^ ^ Their method begins with a thorough socio-analysis. 
This includes a study of premarital environment, parental family, cul- 
ture-patterns, social interaction of the couple, factors in their conflict, 
and their rationalizations. This may be distinguished from psycho- 
analysis and other common psychiatric methods in that it places more 
emphasis upon the interpersonal relationships involved _and less upon 
the detailed explanation of the individual’s motives. The question as to 
which method is better has little practical bearing at present; more 
often the real question is which method is actually possible in the given 
situation and with the given equipment. A physician practicing indi- 
vidual psychiatry has no time to go about interviewing relatives, em- 
ployers, and so on ; practically his job is to cure by working directly 
upon the attitude of the individual who comes into his office. Having 
learned to do this as well as can be done, his natural course is to apply 
this method to as many patients as possible. On the other hand, the 
social worker both by training and by office arrangements is equipped 
to deal with persons other than the client in whom the problem centers. 
She interviews more individuals for each case presented. She learns the 
symptoms of faulty personal relationships and acquires a technique of 
dealing with them. 

Helen Myrick describes an illustrative case in which a wife needed a 
rest cure. There was no difficulty in deciding what treatment this individual 
needed; the problem was to treat the social situation so as to enable the 
individual to get the treatment. Financially the rest treatment was easily 
arranged ; but the wife refused to leave home because she believed that her 
husband was unfaithful and was trying to get her out of the way. When 
the husband talked over the telephone with a woman relative concerning 
his wife’s welfare the wife accused him of arranging a rendezvous. The 
social worker, studying the situation through interviews with several per- 
sons, diagnosed it as a case of paranoid trend in the wife, based partly upon 
a former infidelity of the husband, and decided that he could now be 
trusted to put his wife’s welfare first. She arranged a joint interview with 
the couple, at which, with the husband’s help, she disarmed the wife’s sus- 
picions, and persuaded her to go immediately to a convalescent home, with 
results satisfactory in every way.^* 

Mrs. Mowrer treated 20 cases of marital discord through careful 
socio-analysis and adjusted 60 per cent successfully. By comparison, 
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she notes that among 569 similar types of cases handled by two leading 
family welfare organizations in Chicago, only 6 per cent were suc- 
cessfully adjusted.^^ 

The Failure of the Older Common-Sense Techniques. — The sim- 
pler treatments which were used, and with little success, by these busy 
agencies, included: taking case to the Court of Domestic Relations, 
securing physical or psychiatric examination, holding joint confer- 
ence, persuasion, and the “ordering-and-forbidding*' technique. 

The joint conference technique, often used in the past, brings the 
discordant couple into the office together and attempts to solve the 
problem by a supposedly impartial hearing of both sides as in a court 
room. This method, as Mrs. Mowrer points out, is based upon a false 
assumption. The theory was that a sense of justice was obtained through 
the fact that each partner could hear and reply to everything which 
was said against him. Actually such a joint hearing becomes not a 
revelation of truth, but a stage for the reopening of the conflict, which 
may be further embittered by the shame of exhibiting it to a third 
person. 

The modern policy is separate interviews with the discordant mates. 
The sense of fairness can be obtained through the adviser's showing a 
sympathetic, non-moralizing, non-coercing attitude toward each party 
separately ; the flames of conflict are not fanned by the direct hearing 
of mutual accusations. The open debate pattern may often be suitable 
for making decisions where the important objective is the decision itself 
and not the relationship between the antagonists. In family conflicts it 
is the relationship itself which is important ; an objectively just decision 
is of secondary value, even if it is definable, as it usually is not (pp. 
487 ff.). Indeed it could often be said quite appropriately to the part- 
ners: ‘‘Do you want justice or do you want reconciliation, peace, and 
love Moreover, even in most legal, non-family issues, a better decision 
could probably be rendered by a judge who investigated through pri- 
vate interviews than by one who merely hears the contradictory debate 
of the litigants in open court. 

The persuasion technique includes getting the parties to make 
pledges, the appeal to fear, the appeal to love of the children. The 
ordering-and-forbidding technique includes implicit coercions, the 
prestige mechanism (using the worker's own prestige, or appeal to the 
“better self" of the client), and declaring to the clients that their con- 
flict is a trivial one. 

All these methods, so simple and natural from the common-sense 
point of view, are comparatively useless. Indeed, there is hardly any 
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more conspicuous failure of common sense than the of t^repeated failure 
to produce a change in someone’s attitude by merely appealing to his 
‘ ‘ better self ’ ’ or telling him that he has nothing to complain about when 
he is in fact complaining. In the emotional subtleties of human relations, 
common sense, to use the celebrated words of Dickens’ Mr. Bumble, 
is, like the law, “a ass — a idiot.” 

Is there a Magic Secret of Interpersonal Adjustment? — From 
many strands of evidence too numerous to state here, the author sus- 
pects that there is one trait which is more or less a master key to all 
the personality factors which favor marital adjustment. This suspected 
key is primarily intellectual. It is favored but not guaranteed by gen- 
eral intelligence and by a generalized attitude of compassion for suf- 
fering. Essentially this ‘‘magic secret” is an intellectual emancipation 
from the whole ideology of “blame,” this being replaced by a habit of 
viewing oneself, one’s family, and all human beings from a socio- 
psychiatric point of view. This truly “understanding” person will not 
necessarily be able to tolerate anything and everything that his spouse 
might do. His viewpoint will not always prevent his becoming angry at 
the act of another person, but it will prevent his becoming additionally 
angry at the other’s motive, for the person with the socio-psychiatric 
viewpoint has empathy for others’ motives, and with this emotional 
understanding he cannot ‘ ‘ blame. ’ ’ 

This viewpoint may be acquired through education in cultural soci- 
ology and psychiatry. But perhaps the fact that one is obliged to acquire 
this viewpoint through special education is not universal, but is a spe- 
cial burden of our Euro-American culture. The ideology of blame is 
merely our age-old ideology of “sin” in a more generalized and non- 
theological form. It is not subcultural or universal. In Samoa, says 
Margaret Mead, the terms for ‘ ‘ good ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ bad ’ ’ are applied to human 
behavior as an objective phenomenon only. The motives or “character” 
which lie behind behavior are not described as “good” and “bad,” but 
rather as “easy” or “diflScult.”^^ A child may behave badly, but this 
is not from bad motives but from some inner difficulty of mind. This is 
not to say that Samoans acquire through simple folk-teaching tlie same 
knowledge of psychology that we acquire through higher education. It 
is merely to second Miss Mead’s suggestion that they may be free from 
one intellectual burden with which we are handicapped when we begin 
the study of psychology. Our traditional classification of human mo- 
tives, so obstructive to tolerance, forgiveness, and mutual understand- 
ing, may be merely the result of an “historical accident.” 

In place of the “blame” ideology, we need to apply the concept of 
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illness. Many marital shipwrecks would be prevented if persons learned 
to look upon their maladjusted or misbehaving partners not as ‘‘bad^' 
or ‘ ‘ wicked, ' * but as mentally sick. As the old fallacious distinction be- 
tween sane and insane breaks down, and people become less afraid of 
the bugbear of “abnormality,” this new ideology will be easier to ac- 
cept. This will not cure all conflicts directly, because one may have an 
uncontrollable emotional antagonism to some trait of his spouse even 
though he intellectually accepts it as illness rather than wickedness. 
But in that case something may be done with the other partner also, by 
convincing him that his spouse ’s antagonism is emotional and not due 
to ignorance or malice. Intellectual understanding is not a sure cure 
for all marital problems, but among all general remedies known to us 
today, it offers the greatest hope. 
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Chapter XVIII 

THE FUTURE OF THE FAMILY SYSTEM 

Summary: Culture Change in the Family. — Let us now draw 
together the main threads of our discourse. We have seen the modern 
family system as a dynamic, changing pattern. We have seen a picture 
somewhat as follows. 

The Euro- American family pattern is not essentially richer or more 
complex than those of primitive peoples. There is no ‘‘grand scheme” of 
family evolution passing through successive stages to some kind of final 
perfection. Except in very limited respects, the study of the family in 
history and among backward peoples does not show us the direction in 
which we always moved and must continue to move; it does, however, show 
the possible range of variation, and it illuminates the processes by which 
change takes place. It is mainly in material culture, the economic system, 
and science, that the content of modem culture differs characteristically 
from all primitive cultures. 

Two major groups of cultural changes have been taking place during the 
last hundred years. First are the mechanical inventions, whose general social 
effect is increased machinery, urbanization, and higher material standards 
of living. Second are the discoveries in the biological and psychological 
realms, which have replaced the older theology with a scientific ideology 
of Man and the Cosmos, and have led toward an unprecedented individua- 
tion of the personality and life-patterns. All these changes have affected 
the family system. The usual tendency is to overemphasize the total im- 
portance of the mechanical and economic changes and to underemphasize 
the effects of biology, psychology, and general scientific ideology. 

These changes, all together, have greatly shifted the roles of men and 
women and of adults and children. The family has become less an economic 
unit and has lost many of its processing functions. The school has removed 
also some educational functions from the home, but its tremendous growth 
is due largely to the addition of new educational functions. The family 
retains its functions of reproduction and response satisfaction, but is sub- 
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jected to increasing and more highly individuated demands for these love 
satisfactions. The family is becoming increasingly an agency for both adult 
heterosexual love and parent-child love. The increase of the latter function 
is entirely consonant with the reduced rate of reproduction. 

This transvaluation of the family away from economic functions and 
from rapid biological reproduction toward personal response functions, has 
led to an apparent instability in family life. This instability is better pic- 
tured as an increased mobility of individuals, or as a making, breaking, 
and remaking of particular family units, rather than as a general dis- 
organization of the family system as such. Higher divorce rates have been 
accompanied by remarriage and by a general decrease in the percentage 
of persons who are single. 

The apparent increase in "free love" reflects: (1) the decline of the 
patriarchal double standard with its rigid classification of women, and (2) 
a general raising of the social valuation of love between the sexes. In- 
creased free love may be regarded largely as a by-product of individualized 
tastes and increasing demand for perfection in love experience, whose norm 
continues to be monogamous marriage. Departures from this norm are less 
concealed, more tolerated, partly as a result of a new psychiatric humani- 
tarianism stimulated by Freud; but the belief in the norm itself continues 
undindnished. 

Summary: Problems of the Family. — Out of the differential rates of 
change among these various factors, cultural lags have arisen, presenting 
new social problems. The future of the family system can be more intelli- 
gently discussed by studying these lags and their possible adjustments than 
by the simple projection of past trends into the future. Suffering among 
any considerable class of individuals tends to force change in some direction 
calculated to relieve this suffering. This is probably more true than ever 
before because science has weakened the valuation of cultural forms for 
their own sake and has emancipated the personal wish-life of the in- 
dividual. 

The major problems which have thus arisen in the modern family system 
may be said to be: (1) the problem of achieving a more perfect and uni- 
versal control of reproduction; (2) the problem of lessening the economic 
burden of child-rearing, and the wish frustration involved in modern home- 
making, especially among those classes whose more rapid reproduction is 
biologically desirable; (3) the problem of improving the personal love re- 
lationship of marriage; (4) the problem of adjusting the parent-child re- 
lationship. This fourth problem may be resolved into problems (2) and 
(3) ; it is in part a phase of the general economic problem of the family, 
in part a problem of personal relationships similar to those found in the 
marital relation. 

The solution of these problems involves certain choices or alternatives. No 
one problem is limited to a single solution. To some problems there seem 
to be two or more alternative solutions almost opposite in character. In- 
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telligent, far-sighted readjustment is hindered by cultural sentiments, or 
“prejudices,” which offer a stout resistance to changes in some directions 
though not to other changes. These sentimental resistances always rationalize 
themselves as a concern for the ultimate good of mankind; but yet the in- 
tensity of our present feeling about a given change furnishes no certain 
indication of its ultimate desirability or possibility. Neither can we be sure 
that all present cultural sentiments will eventually disappear; some in fact 
may be destined to grow stronger. It is in the judging of the ultimate dura- 
bility of various sentiments that a knowledge of other cultures is most 
valuable. 

Let us review the major alternatives in the solution of the-major problems. 

(1) In solving the problem of reproduction control we have the possi- 
bilities of abortion, contraception, sterilization, infanticide, increased sexual 
abstinence, various unnatural sex habits which would not cause impregna- 
tion, and, finally, the laissez-faire alternative of allowing population to 
grow until it reaches its world limit and brings a new era of famine and 
pestilence. Unless there is a reversal of the trend now moving toward indi- 
viduation and humanitarianism, and a new era of colossal warfare, pesti- 
lence, and catastrophe, it would seem that contraception will be the major 
solution in the future. Contraception has already gone so far in the Western 
world that the problem of overpopulation there is fast disappearing; the 
main problem now is a humane and eugenic distribution of birth control 
among classes and individuals. The under-reproduction of the more intelli- 
gent classes presents a new problem which is really a phase of the economic 
problem to follow. 

(2) In solving the economic problems of the family there would seem to 
be three major alternatives. These are not altogether mutually exclusive, 
and they do not apply equally to the various phases of the problem. But, 
roughly, we may have: (a) a return of many former economic functions 
(agricultural and manufacturing) to the household or to conununity groups 
of households, relieving the dependence of the family upon the central 
economic system, providing interesting and productive work for women 
in or near their own homes, and employing some of the time of the children ; 
(b) a greater specialization of labor among women, with fewer married 
women devoting themselves exclusively to the direct service of their own 
families, with more communalization of child-care, food preparation, and 
other domestic functions, but without re-domestication of processing func- 
tions as contemplated by the first alternative; (c) a continuance of the 
single-family household, with greater mechanical efficiency, while the wife 
becomes more administrative and less specialized in her duties, rendering a 
greater variety of services to her husband (also children), and helping to 
economize his time and maximize his financial earning power. This third 
solution especially would seem to require as a corollary some kind of family 
subsidy or increased economic security which would enable the biologically 
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desirable families to hire more domestic service, secure adequate housing, and 
raise larger numbers of children. 

The choice would seem to depend largely on what happens in the economic 
system and in mechanical invention. But it also depends upon the limitations 
of the average human personality in adjusting itself to various patterns of 
work. It is doubtful, as we noted in Chapter X, that many persons could 
adequately play the role to which the married woman seems destined if the 
evolution of the single-family household proceeds to its logical extreme. These 
limitations are subcultural, and we do not yet fully know them. Present cul- 
tural sentiments otfer certain resistances to both the second and third alter- 
natives; the economic system probably limits the application of the first. 

(3) In the solution of the love-relation problem, we may have: (a) more 
scientific and organized mating followed by a more perfect and permanent 
monogamy; (6) more liberal and less painful divorce on the theoi'y of in- 
evitable trial and error; (c) the legitimization of certain kinds of unmar- 
ried love relationships to prepare for, and to supplement, marriage (or, 
improbably, to supplant marriage) ; (d) better education and training, ren- 
dering all the other solutions less frequently necessary; (c) a going backward 
toward repression and sublimation, through a reversal of the present trend 
toward greater valuation and stimulation of love desires. The last of these 
is discussed in this chapter and in Chapter XIII. 

(4) In the solution of the parent-child problem we may have: (o) a return 
to authority with affection secondary to authority, (b) a further decay of 
authority accompanied by more intense affectionate relations, (c) a weak- 
ening of both phases of the parent-child bond, tending toward community 
responsibility for children and the elimination of intense love relationships 
between generations. 

The Future of the Family Depends on the General Cultural 
Ideology. — ^While the future with respect to the economic problem of 
of the family depends very much on the future of the economic system 
in general, the outcome with respect to these love and child problems 
depends largely upon the future of the whole cultural ideology. This 
involves not only economic organization, but also nationalism and inter- 
nationalism, religion and philosophy. It may seem far-fetched to hold 
that how we shall solve our love problems in the future depends upon 
the possibility of international peace. Yet the connection will appear 
presently. The general cultural ideology will also have considerable 
influence upon the choice of alternatives in all the family problems. 

As Ruth Benedict^ has brilliantly set forth, one of the most important 
characteristics of a given culture is its dominant drive^ or as we might call 
it, its supreme ideal. Such were the Roman drive toward political empire 
building, the Greek ideal of symmetry and balance, and the Egyptian prepa- 
ration for life in the hereafter. Such are French clarity and reverence for 
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form and method; the Russian frank exposure and expression of the 
emotions English emotional reserve, “character,” and self-control; North- 
west Indian personal prestige through wealth rivalry, and so on. Some of 
these drives and ideals relate to external achievement, some to the manage- 
ment of human personality and emotions. A culture may have one or more 
dominant ideals in each of these two spheres. Yet every society contains 
a wide range of personality-patterns and tjT^es. Those personalities whose 
wishes fit the dominant cultural drive have unusual opportunity for self- 
expression; personalities incompatible with the dominant drive are sup- 
pressed, or regarded as insane or abnormal, or manage to ignore or violate 
the ideal in clandestine fashion. 

Modern Euro- American culture, especially of the varieties found 
in Anglo-Saxon countries and Western Europe (also Winnebago 
Indian culture) is distinctive in possessing as a dominant drive the 
free development of the individual personality. To this individualism 
are closely related the rather remarkable decline of physical cruelty 
during the past century; the declining use of the death penalty; the 
humanitarian movement of nineteenth century England; and its 
sequel, modern social work, especially psychiatric social work. Indi- 
vidualism, viewed from the standpoint of the culture rather than of 
the person, is called liberalism. Economic individualism, or the free- 
dom of the small business man, and political democracy, were phases 
of the development of liberalism. When pursued as ends in them- 
selves, however, they have hindered somewhat the attainment of the 
larger liberalism, and they have been or will be somewhat modified. 

If we read the ideological pronouncements of Fascist leaders in 
Italy, Germany, and other countries, one of the most striking charac- 
teristics we note is the attitude that liberalism is out of date and 
needs to be supplanted by a newer philosophy. This Fascist attitude 
is not merely a condemnation of the economic liberalism of free trade 
and private enterprise, but of the whole philosophy of personal 
liberty, democracy, and individualism. For this it would substitute 
the ideal of a highly integrated, well-disciplined group, the “totali- 
tarian state,’' wdth a much greater uniformity of personal goals and 
values. Fascist governments are putting this ideal into practice ; they 
will have none of free speech, they vigorously censor the newspapers, 
they suppress dissenters, including even world-respected men of learn- 
ing. Liberalism encourages each individual to think out his own 
values, and checks him only when his overt behavior actually injures 
his fellows. It checks him only when he violates the letter of a specific 
criminal law, and it places the burden of proof upon society to show 
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that he has violated it His thought, speech, and attitudes must not 
be restrained. Non-liberalism, on the other hand, would mold the 
individuaUs thoughts and desires from the beginning, through homo- 
geneous values or ideals inculcated by the school, the church, the 
family, and the political party. 

Liberalism versus Homogeneous Cultures. — ^Leaving aside for 
the moment Russian Communism, which we shall discuss later, the 
issue seems to lie between two great philosophies or W eltanschau» 
ungen. On the one side is liberalism. On the other side, at first blush, 
we see Fascism. More careful analysis, however, shows that Fascism 
is not the essence, the content, of anti-liberalism. Fascism is rather 
a method, used in certain countries which have already gone far 
toward liberalism, of reversing the liberal trend. Fascism is hardly 
an appropriate term to apply to Japan, yet J apan stands beside Italy 
and Germany against liberalism. The point is that Japan has never 
advanced so far toward liberalism, and hence requires no Fascist 
movement to take her back again. 

The anti-liberal side represents not some one kind of culture, but 
rather an array of many varying cultures each having its own domi- 
nant drives and ideals. They are alike simply in being anti-liberal, 
that is, their dominant drives do not include the high valuation of 
personal liberty or personal diversity. They would include, indeed, 
the vast majority of the world’s cultures, past and present. The 
immediate and outspoken enemies of liberalism, however, are peoples 
which have experienced it and are now reacting against it. 

It is questionable whether a liberal culture, extending over a large 
area such as Western Europe or America, is a culture in the sense used 
in referring to primitive peoples and most past civilizations. It is 
highly organized in its economic ^stem and has certain wide uni- 
formities in its material culture, owing to factory production and 
extensive trade. But its family, social system, and ideology are exceed- 
ingly diverse, heterogeneous. Writers such as Spengler* and Sapir 
tend to use the term ‘‘culture” in a narrow sense, implying a certain 
uniformity of values throughout a whole nation of people. We Amer- 
icans have culture, but not a culture. In Fascism, there is a desire, 
for the present, to limit the culture area to the nation or supposed 
blood-group, and to establish a uniformity of values or ideals within 
that group, while expecting other nations to have other values. In 
other words. Fascism is a movement not toward world-wide cultural 
uniformity, but toward smaller, distinctive culture areas, with great 
homogeneity within each, such as existed more or less in the primitive 
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world. On the other hand, the effect of modem industrialism and 
liberalism is to cause a greater similarity among world culture areas 
and at the same time greater dissimilarity among individuals and 
groups within each area. This result is already observable. Euro- 
American culture traits are diffusing rapidly in Asiatic countries, 
and many differences which distinguished Europe, America, and 
Asia, are lessening. Yet while this world assimilation is taking place, 
sociologists find an increasing cultural differentiation within a single 
city, such as Chicago. 

Liberalism is a characteristic which in general develops late in 
cultural evolution. Spengler holds that some sort of liberalism has 
appeared many times in history, and that when it appears in any 
great civilization, it is a sign of impending decay and downfall. The 
individualism which preceded the fall of Rome is illustrative. By the 
same token, we are now on the eve of the “Decline of the West.” 

It is worthy of note, however, that modern liberalism accompanies 
an era of unprecedented scientific discovery. Spengler, like many 
other philosophers, overlooks the importance of material culture and 
science, which may profoundly alter the sequences of social change. 
Indeed, liberalism may spell the decay of “culture” in Spengler ^s 
“pure” sense of the word. But this cultural decay, if such it must 
be called, has been rather naively taken to mean a decay of man 
himself. 

In the past, the decay of a culture usually brought the subjugation 
of its people by a new people with a “fresh, virile” culture. This 
was because, under past conditions of warfare, superior military 
efficiency usually went with a homogeneous, nationalistic ideology and 
not with a liberal, individualistic, pleasure-loving ideology. But today 
military efficiency depends more upon material techniques, which are 
most advanced in liberal countries. Further, if this area of liberal, 
diffuse (yes, decaying!) culture continues to increase, there must 
come a time when there are no more outside “virile” peoples of 
sufficient size to conquer it. 

Apart from the necessities forced upon mankind by war, are pure, 
homogeneous, non-liberal cultures, such as existed in the past, and as 
Spengler and the Fascists idealize, desirable ? It may be that as long 
as warfare continues, peoples with such cultures have a better chance 
to survive, or at least to dominate. A nation like Germany or Japan, 
which had used the most advanced, material culture and at the same 
time had a great internal homogeneity of values, might seem to have 
a great military advantage. Apart from that, it would seem that the 
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most desirable culture would be a liberal one. For under liberalism, 
culture is a means to the enrichment of varied individual lives; 
whereas, under homogeneity of values, culture itself is the end and 
individuals must conform more narrowly. Non-liberal cultures, to be 
sure, differ greatly among themselves in the values they dictate to 
the individual. The Plains Indian’s supreme value is courage; the 
Northwest Indian’s is wealth prestige. The Chinese ideal is to raise 
large families to the honor of one’s ancestors; the Japanese ideal to 
glorify Nippon and its Emperor. But all non-liberal cultures assume 
either a uniformity of all individuals, or else individual differences 
prescribed in advance of the actual development of the individual 
personalities concerned. That is, they predestine each individual to 
one of several classes or life-roles, each prescribed in advance. A 
woman may be either a prostitute or a dutiful, wish-less wife. A man 
may be a celibate priest, a warrior, an agriculturist, or a man of 
business. The population may be divided into rigid castes or social 
classes, with no escape for the individual from the class in which 
he is born. Liberalism, on the other hand, makes pcrsonaliiy the 
independent variable to which other things must adjust. The indi- 
vidual, to greater or less extent, chooses his role in life according 
to the personal wishes he happens, through the accidents of circum- 
stance, to develop. Classes may exist in a liberal society, but the indi- 
vidual may change his class status and his role. In a sense, the issue 
is Culture versus Man. 

Arguments against Liberalism. — ^Besides the military argument, 
which holds good only on the assumption that comparative interna- 
tional peace cannot be achieved, there are two other arguments against 
the desirability of liberalism. These, if they are valid, may be valid 
for all time. 

First there is the social control argument. It is argued that a liberal 
culture will eventually destroy itself through crime and other internal 
conflict. The high crime rates of the United States are related to our 
great heterogeneity of cultural values. Our professional criminals 
represent a culture within a culture. They are not isolated pathologi- 
cal individuals at war with all society ; they are rather members of a 
small society of their own, the underworld, behaving according to its 
own rules and governed by its own mores. There is ‘‘honor among 
thieves.” Our society is obliged to exercise control through a multi- 
tude of coercive laws, in place of the older unwritten values or mores 
which governed us when we were more homogeneous. These laws, 
however, in accordance with the cardinal principle of liberalism, apply 
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to acts only, and make no attempt to control men’s words, thoughts, 
or feelings. Liberalism weakens the mores or differentiates them 
among sub-groups, and thus throws upon law a greater share of the 
burden of social control. 

Again, the failure of political democracy in Italy and elsewhere 
to arrive at decisions, to get things done, was one great stimulus 
toward Fascism. It is argued that liberal techniques of jurisprudence 
and legislation will not work, will not actually make social decisions 
and secure obedience to these decisions; that it is necessary to have 
a certain conformity of values, and to attain this society must mold 
personalities from the beginning, must control speech and press as 
well as attempt to control action. 

The second argument against liberalism is the mental hygiene argu- 
ment. It is claimed that liberalism does not really produce greater 
happiness through the great latitude it allows in the development of 
individual personalities. On the contrary, it allows wishes to develop 
which cannot be satisfied. It takes away the individual’s sense of 
integral membership in society, and with that, an important emotional 
support in times of trouble. He can secure less happiness through 
group achievements ; in times of stress he has nothing to lean upon 
emotionally except himself. 

The Japanese and the American suicide rates are not widely dif- 
ferent. They have very different psychiatric implications. Japanese 
suicide is largely cultural suicide.** It is dictated by cultural values. 
It is a way to honor and glory. A Japanese, for example, committed 
suicide on the steps of the American Embassy to express the national 
protest against our enactment of a law curtailing Japanese immigra- 
tion. American suicide, on the other hand, is the act of an individual 
who through “liberty” has established his own personal life goal and 
then failed to attain it, and who can find in group values and ideals 
nothing that he wants to live for. The J apanese suicide felt that there 
was something worth dying for ; the American merely that there was 
nothing worth living for. 

The Answer of Liberalism. — All the arguments against liberalism 
may be answered by showing that liberalism has power to compensate 
for its own disadvantages by making relatively slight modifications of 
its principles. Modern France and Great Britain, outstanding liberal 
countries, have shown no incapacity in defensive warfare, nor lack 
of temporary psychic unity when it was believed that the country was 
actually threatened. Adequate social control may be obtained under 
liberalism through the cultivation of homogeneous values in certain 
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limited essential spheres (as in the attitudes toward murder, crime, 
etc.) while leaving other values free to vary with the personality. 
Mental hygiene may be obtained through scientific psychiatry, and 
through the cultivation of liberalism itself as a universal ideal. 

Arguments which might be valid against liberalism in a backward 
culture are less cogent against a liberalism associated with leadership 
in science. One trend in cultural evolution is irreversible; the pro- 
gressive accumulation of scientific knowledge. With trifling and dubi- 
ous exceptions, humanity as a whole has never forgotten any new 
discovery or invention. Science has the power to overcome many of 
the disadvantages of the liberalism it inevitably produces. Science 
continually discovers new solutions of problems; it multiplies the 
alternatives. 

The most serious indictment of Fascism and non-liberal cultures is 
their attitude toward science. In speaking of science, we must dis- 
tinguish between particular scientific discoveries and the general 
thought-pattern which results from discoveries and also furnishes the 
soil out of which new discoveries arise. To be sure, Fascism, and all 
non-liberal cultures which have had contact with Western science, 
such as Japan, promote certain kinds of research and strive to make 
use of whatever tliey can find in science to serve their ends. Yet their 
attitude is hostile toward the general ideology of science; of their 
people they require faith and intellectual obedience; they condemn 
the skeptical, experimental attitude toward life. Were they to suc- 
ceed in destroying the liberal culture of the West, they w’ould be 
killing the proverbial goose ; and could not replace her from their own 
intellectually barren soil. 

It is doubtful that a culture can adopt much of modem science 
without drifting toward the greater liberalism w hich is the inevitable 
product of science. Even if this liberalism carry disadvantages from 
the standpoint of military rivalry, .social control, and mental hygiene, 
the disadvantages might be overcome through the further develop- 
ment of science and not through a return to the non-liberal past. 

Superorganic Sciences Recently Added to the Organic and In- 
organic. — We have noted in Chapters VII and VIII two major 
spheres of modern discovery and invention — the inorganic or mechan- 
ical, and the organic or biological. We have seen how each of these 
led toward greater individuation. But there is a third and more recent 
type of scientific discovery whose full effects are yet to be felt. This 
is discovery in the superorganic realm; indeed, the discovery of 
culture itself ! To be sure, man had known culture and written about 
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it since the time of the first Greek historians, but only recently has 
he become explicitly conscious of it as an entity distinct from him- 
self. This new enlightenment is much more than the use of an old 
word in a new sense, as we shall presently see. 

It might seem that this discovery of culture might have an influ- 
ence opposite to that of the biological and psychological discoveries. 
When peoples become conscious of their cultures will they not attempt 
even the more to respect them, to purify them, to make them more 
homogeneous, as Germany is now doing? A full understanding of 
the nature of cultural discovery leads rather to the guess that it will 
give further impetus toward liberalism. The scientific study of culture 
breeds a certain sense of humor; sooner or later one is apt to see the 
ridiculous phases of his own culture. 

It is difficult to single out a particular name as deserving the initial 
credit for superorganic discovery. Friedrich Ratzel (1844-1904), the 
German ethnologist, might be especially honored. Ratzel founded a 
special science of anthropogeography. He traveled and explored 
extensively, and is best known through his great work the History 
of Mankind, As Wissler says: ‘‘The consensus of opinion seems to 
be that the work of Ratzel stands as a new approach to the problem 
of man, the particular insight in this case being, that in environment 
and migration are to be sought the determining factors of culture 
... he set his face against the idea that there is an inner functional 
development of man by which culture can be explained; he believed 
that the whole of culture is forced upon man from the outside, claim- 
ing that in migrations, and in the borrowing of culture, by one tribe 
from another, can be found the full explanation of any tribal 
culture. ’ 

Ratzel was followed by a vigorous development of the geographic 
or diffusionist school of anthropology. This social anthropology be- 
came distinct from the physical anthropology of race, cephalic index, 
and bodily measurement. It linked itself with sociology. This whole 
cult of thought has been chiefly German and American, with some 
adherents in England. Some, like Graebner, went to extremes in hold- 
ing that diffusion explains everything. In America, Kroeber vitalized 
the term “superorganic”; he with Lowie, Wissler, and others pushed 
forward the study of geographic distributions of culture traits. 

What really new and dynamic idea has been added by this social 
anthropology? For many years we have been aware of the process of 

* Cflark Wissler, An Introduction to Social Anthropology, Holt, 1929, pp. 
808-804. By permission. 
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imitation, the fact of cultural differences, and the fact that the per- 
sonal freedom of the individual is limited by culture. The new idea 
is that any particular culture represents an arbitrary choice among 
several possible alternatives^ this choice having been made through 
the accidental circumstances of invention, group contacts, and migra- 
tion, rather than by any inherently superior suitability of the alterna- 
tive chosen. Corollary to this is the idea that a race or a people has 
no inherent distinctive ‘‘character,’’ but that nearly all of what we 
call its character is simply its culture, whose origin lies in external 
circumstances rather than in inner qualities. 

Superorganic Science Gives Further Impetus to Liberalism. — 
The effect of this new culture-diffusionist ideology has been to change 
somewhat the patterns of thought which even Darwin and Freud 
accepted from the pre-scientific era. The discoveries in organic science 
tended to substitute certain biological imperatives and ethics for the 
religious and “categorical” imperatives of the past. Social anthro- 
pology, or ethnology, destroys a great deal of even the biological and 
psychological imperatives. It tends to make the human mind, and 
human morality, to a much greater extent a tabula rasa upon which 
the vicissitudes of migration, contact, and other chance events write 
their arbitrary record. 

Whatever the effect has been so far, we may guess that it will be much 
greater in the future. Just the other day the writer overheard one high school 
youth scolding another for his “inferiority complex.” The writer reflected 
that the concepts of Freud and Adler are now just beginning to take hold 
upon the popular mind some twenty years after their first promulgation in 
scientiflc circles. The concepts of Darwin have attained a much farther 
popular spread, because they started earlier. The concepts of diffusionist 
social anthropology originated roughly flfty years later than Darwinism. W^e 
may expect that they too will eventually invade the thinking of the masses. 
When that time comes, it will be no longer possible to control human be- 
havior by biological and psychological concepts alone, as it is now no longer 
possible to do so by theological or authoritarian moral concepts alone. Even 
the man in the street will then understand, much better than now, that he is 
subject to many arbitrary social dictates which arose long ago by chance 
combinations of historical circumstances. He will, more than now, throw the 
searchlight of reason upon such dictates. He will demand that these arbitrary 
cultural requirements justify themselves in terms of universal subcultural 
human needs. 

The situation may be illustrated by the nudity taboo. This taboo is now 
breaking down somewhat under the influence of new biological and psycho- 
logical ideas. Bodily exposure is recognized as having certain health values; 
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and shame is regarded as a psychological rather than a moral reaction and 
therefore as something which might be overcome. But when the full force 
of the new social anthropology makes itself felt, we may expect a somewhat 
different reaction. Those who wish to be nudists will not feel so much the 
need of a health excuse or of the psychological excuse of conquering the 
unworthy emotion of shame. They will rather point out, in effect, that nudity 
is legitimate and practical in some human societies and subculturally harm- 
less (i.e., harmless except for cultural sentiments) ; therefore why shouldn’t 
a group of Americans practice it for the sole reason that they wish to do sol 

In view of all these considerations, the present writer would guess 
that liberalism will probably become further extended over the world 
and will also become more intensive in the countries where it now 
obtains. He cannot believe that Fascism is more than a temporary 
setback due to economic and political difficulties, or that the Western 
world will reject the whole of liberalism merely because liberal eco- 
nomic and political mechanisms have failed. If this guess be correct, 
what will be the future of the family system ? Which alternatives will 
be chosen in solving its economic and its love problems? 

The Essence of the Future Family Pattern, under Liberalism, 
Will Be Diversity. — In accordance with the general pattern of 
liberalism, the choice will be all or most of the alternatives simultane- 
ously, and probably also new remedies still to he discovered. The 
future will bring not any one pattern, but a greater differentiation of 
patterns.^ The decision between solutions will become increasingly an 
individual, not a social, matter. This does not mean that all will be 
equally chosen. There will probably be a majority or normal solution, 
with greater tolerance for minority solutions, so that each particular 
family shall have a more genuine range of choice. In solving the 
love problem we have looked favorably upon the fourth alternative, 
namely marital education and expert counseling. But even this solu- 
tion involves a certain freedom of choice as regards the individual 
case. Psychiatric case work, which this would involve, implies a 
supreme respect for individual difference of personality and need. 

If there is any single formula for trends in the family system, it is 
a trend toward extremes, toward greater variation, away from uni- 
form standardization. Possibly one of the most troublesome cultural 
resistances is a certain fear of extremes. The traditional Greek ideal 
of the balanced life interferes with social adjustment. Of course, 
balance as a principle must apply in some sense to every human life, 
and in some sense to every human group. But the idealization of 
balance for its own sake leads us to apply the principle too arbitrarily. 
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In the days when single-celled animals were the highest forms of life, 
an ameba might have had a very simple conception of what consti- 
tuted a normal animal with a well-balanced career. This ameba would 
have indeed been surprised if it could have looked into the future and 
seen the elephant, the oyster, and the myriad forms of life now exist- 
ing, each maintaining within itself such balance as is essential. By 
the same token, we today might be greatly surprised if we could look 
into the cultural future and see the myriad of diverse social organ- 
ization patterns w’hich may come into existence. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

Liberalism Does Not Destroy All Uniformities, But Changes 
the Areas of Uniformity. — Liberalism does not imply the liberty of 
each individual to live as he pleases wherever he may be or with 
whomsoever he associates. His liberty is to be obtained rather by a 
choice of the place in which he shall live, the group with which he 
shall associate, or of the social role he will play. Once ha\ung made 
such a choice, he must necessarily observe certain cultural rules-of- 
the-game applying within his group. Liberalism is not the destruction 
of all standards, all uniformities among individuals. It means rather 
a change in the fields of uniformity in such manner that the indi- 
vidual may in practice make a choice. Liberalism destroys national, 
tribal, and geographic homogeneity in most values ; but it may retain, 
for many or most values, homogeneity within particular classes, sects, 
neighborhoods, or ** social sets.’’ The unit family culture of the future 
will be technically a sect, as opposed to a region, nationality, or eco- 
nomic class. To some extent these family sects will correspond to 
economic classes, and to religious sects, as they do now, but it is likely 
that we shall have further differentiation along other lines independ- 
ent of those boundaries. Liberalism implies that the individual’s 
choice of life policy in one sphere, such as family culture, shall not 
be predetermined by his birth or by his chosen status in another 
sphere, such as the economic system. Some liberals seem to think that 
each family will make its own culture regardless of its friends and 
social neighbors. It is not likely that the individual or even the single 
family group will ever achieve such a complete freedom. The field of 
homogeneity in family culture need not be so large as in the case 
of economic culture, but it must be larger than the single family 
group. Families must needs live in larger social groups. The unit 
must be large enough to provide for the group play of children, for 
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a sufficiently wide range of selection among the mate-seeking genera- 
tion, and for social hospitality and recreation among married adults. 
Many of the values associated with love, home, and family require a 
certain emotional agreement among sizable groups. For example, some 
persons will doubtless always gain emotional satisfactions from more 
or less ritualized activities of courtship and marriage. Formal debuts, 
social seasons, announced engagements, elaborate weddings, ritual 
exchange of gifts, and so on, have their values. The realization of 
such values depends upon the participation of a dependable group 
in the appropriate activities and ideology, just as the- values of our 
football complex require not only isolated groups of football players, 
but also large crowds to act as spectators and to participate in the 
spirit of the activity. Yet in close geographic proximity there may be 
a group which is indifferent to such values and secures its satisfac- 
tions in other ways. 

If courtship bo regulated by chaperonage in one social circle, why need it 
be regulated by the same conventions in another circle? If certain classes of 
people favor the employment of wives outside the home and the care of 
children by hired specialists and communal institutions, why need this prac- 
tice prevent the maintenance of the traditional home among another class? 
Some advocates of communal housekeeping are firing a barrage of ridicule 
at the separate family kitchen. Separate family housekeeping, though an 
inefficient method of getting the purely material result of cooking and serving 
food, has other than material objectives. There may be certain emotional 
values in separate cooking and eating which large numbers will continue 
to hold worth the sacrifice of some material efficiency. But freedom to indulge 
one^s personal taste will always be subject to the rule that he shall not 
exhibit his indulgence to those wffio are annoyed by it. If the taste in ques- 
tion involves a social activity wiiich actually or potentially affects a large 
group of persons, then freedom to indulge this taste requires bringing 
together enough like-minded individuals to make it in fact practicable. It 
requires also a certain segregation of these individuals in their social and 
recreational activities, though not necessarily in their economic and political 
activities. If persons allow their spouses or children a ‘‘shocking” freedom 
in Liberalia Manor, why need the conservative families of Old Suburbia be 
urged to do likewise? Or again, why, in a truly liberal society, need they be 
worried by what the others do, as long as they have a sufficiently large group 
of their own kind? It is illogical under liberalism to hold that one’s own 
custom is best, and at the same time to fear that it will be destroyed by a 
custom one regards as inferior. If the one custom is really “better” for dll 
the better will supplant the worse. If the difference is one of taste, or of 
individual suitability, both customs will survive among the groups which 
prefer them. 
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De gustibus non est disputandnm is a formula which has been 
preached for centuries. Perhaps in the future we shall institutionalize 
it. The crude formula of personal liberty is inadequate. Too many 
have interpreted it as meaning the right of each individual to do 
what he wishes, wherever he happens to be. A much greater personal 
liberty than we have is possible, but only through group agreement 
and some group segregation in limited respects. Liberty in the future 
will mean the right to join whatever group one wishes. The nudist 
societies are illustrative of the principle involved. 

Liberalism Permits the Individual to Change His Mind. — This 
free choice among several wa3's of life might be of questionable value 
if the individual were compelled to choose once and irrevocably for 
his whole lifetime. Liberalism means much more than such a choice; 
it gives opportunity for the individual to try different ways of life 
at different periods in his life. Perhaps the greatest weakness of our 
present, semi-liberal culture is its failure to provide enough of this 
kind of opportunity. In many matters, such as housing and the 
method of caring for children, a rather frequent shifting from one 
pattern to another might benefit our mental hygiene. One of the 
leading sources of mental ill health today is to be found in the re- 
peated conditioning of annoj^ances and irritations to some particular 
place or situation. The physician advises the tired business man to 
take a vacation from his desk, not because the man’s phj^sical energy 
is depleted, but because the desk itself and its surroundings have 
become conditioned stimuli which keep him in a state of tension even 
when the more serious problems are absent. By the same token, more 
marital and parent-child vacations might keep many persons out of 
the mental hospital. A more perfect liberalism would provide prac- 
tical arrangements by which the individual can have his vacation, 
change his social role or his pattern of daily life, whenever his health 
needs it. Indeed the fa.st and confining pace of modern economic life 
is largely responsible for the creation of this need, but that same life 
also produces the liberal valuations which alone will permit the needed 
adjustment. Hunting, pastoral, or agricultural life is in itself adven- 
turous ; but when man is confined to industrial, indoor life, he needs 
new substitutes for the old adventure satisfactions. The only sub- 
stantial substitutes industrialism has so far offered are in the variety 
of material commodities, in vicarious enjoyments such as the movies, 
and in a limited amount of travel. To satisfy adequately the wish for 
new experience, to prevent boredom, irritation-spread, and their 
pathological effects upon human personalities, there is need of a much 
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greater variation in the total environment of the average individual, 
a variation which shall occur at intervals of weeks or months rather 
than of years. Liberalism offers hope of a social mobility adjusted 
to the needs of individuals, rather than to the exigencies of business 
establishments or to cultural sentiments. 

Summary. — ^Let us summarize the argument of the foregoing. Man- 
kind is becoming conscious of culture as a thing apart from himself, 
determined by historical accidents, and arbitrarily imposing certain 
uniformities of behavior which on purely biological and interactional 
(subcultural) grounds do not need to exist. Basic interactional con- 
ditions do require certain uniformities of behavior and cannot permit 
complete individual liberty. But these rational uniformities would 
have a very different distribution from the older culturo-sentimental 
uniformities. In economic and political patterns the rational areas of 
uniformity would probably be wider than the present areas. We may 
expect greater centralization of economic control and greater inter- 
nationalism. In family patterns the rational areas of uniformity would 
probably be smaller and more numerous than today. The scientific 
discovery of culture, added to the other dynamic forces of social 
change, will tend to hasten this substitution of rational uniformities 
for arbitrary sentimental uniformities. These rational uniformities, 
moreover, will permit the moving about of individuals according to 
their temporary needs, and not bind them for life to a choice once 
made. 

If Fascism Defeats Liberalism, What of the Family Future? — 

Let us now suppose that the writer’s guess is wrong; that the future 
holds not a further development of liberalism, but a return to national 
homogeneity of values under the impetus of Fascist and nationalist 
movements. In that case the future of the family system is more 
difficult to predict than under the assumption of increasing liberalism. 
It will differ greatly among the several nations according to their 
dominant values. The tendency will be to limit the alternatives in the 
solution of each family problem and to discourage variety. 

The German National Socialist Family Culture. — In Germany, 
for example, there is a distinct move to discourage the extra-domestic 
employment of women, and to force all women back into the home. 
This would block one important solution of the economic problems of 
the family which seems likely to increase in liberal countries. As we 
have seen, this still leaves two alternatives open: a return of some 
of the processing (agriculture, manufacture, etc.) functions to the 
home, or a further elimination of these functions by machinery, with 
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the wife devoting herself to miscellaneous administrative and service 
functions. The most frequent outcome in Germany, in the immediate 
future at least, would seem to be the former. In some respects the 
pattern would be like that recommended by Borsodi. Germany has 
never gone so far as America in the use of labor-saving devices in 
the home or in the removal of its processing functions. It is likely 
that a larger proportion of the home-maker ’s time will continue to be 
spent in manual household techniques, with less time for elaborate 
mental, social, esthetic, and recreational services to husband and 
children. If the Nazis have their way, there may even be a revival of 
spinning and weaving in the home. How far this program can actually 
go is another question. The Nazis have met with such resistance in 
their efforts to put woman back into the home that they have had to 
modify it considerably. Employers have insisted that in many occu- 
pations women are superior, and have stoutly resisted the substitution 
of untrained men for women already trained to their duties. Numer- 
ous exceptions have been made. Authorities are going slowly with the 
dismissal of women teachers where this w^ould work a hardship to 
the family. It was found that 72 per cent of women teachers were 
supporting their parents. 

The German program calls also for the abolition of woman suffrage 
and the complete retirement of women from politics and public office. 
The women doctors have been excluded from the physicians^ organ- 
ization.® The right to vote, says Dr. Nicolai, a spokesman for the 
National Socialist policy, is the privilege of German ‘ ‘ Aryan men 
able to bear arms. He claims that effeminism has permeated German 
legislation during recent years, and that it, together with the sicken- 
ing cry for ‘w^omen's independence,^ run counter to the high esteem 
in which, according to the Nordic manner, man should hold woman. 

A writer in Der Deutsche (in the year a.d. 1933!), said: 

Even among children the following can be proved : A real boy loves uni- 
forms, smoke and battle ; he does not play with dolls. But the little girls trot 
around with their little babies; they wash their dolls’ clothes and want most 
of all to be little mothers.® 

As regards the reproductive and economic problems together. 
Minister of the Interior Frick is reported as urging German women 
to bear strong children and many of them. lie promised governmental 
aid in the form of better salaries and lower taxes for families with 
numerous children. 

‘‘Exaggerated scientific education of women is as harmful to the 
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founding of families of numerous children as exaggerated participa- 
tion in sports/' said the Nazi Minister. 

‘ ^ The German people glorify the mannish woman too much in ath- 
letics and professions and care nothing about the mothers with flocks 
of children," he said. Dr. Frick added that Germany’s neighbors in 
the East were rearing twice as many children on the average as the 
Reich.® 

The German sterilization policy (see Chapter IX), however, indi- 
cates that in this respect at least the new program is not a mere turn- 
ing backward of the clock, but a bold adventure in-the untried. The 
radical direction of change in this sphere is a product of the race 
ideology of "Aryan" supremacy which has characterized German 
culture for several decades. If we describe the National Socialist 
policy merely as "reactionary," we are bound to note that it conflicts 
on this and some other points with the Roman Catholic family pat- 
tern, which is also "reactionary." This illustrates the point made 
above, that movements against liberalism are not all in the same direc- 
tion; the specific cultural ideals (dominant drives) which are to be 
substituted for liberal individualism vary with the particular culture 
involved. Italy, also Fascist and anti-liberal, would find sterilization 
(even of the unfit) quite out of keeping with her ideals. 

As to the love function, the National Socialist policy is less explicit. 
In general the tendency would seem to be to discourage divorce and 
extra-marital love, to encourage early marriage by the help of sub- 
sidies, and in some degree to devaluate love in general, at least, to 
reduce the emphasis upon the importance of sex and love life for its 
own sake. The National Socialists hold the Jews largely responsible 
for the sexual immorality which has been reported as abundant in 
Germany during recent years. They encourage out-of-door-life, the 
“manly" virtues, and a re-enrichment of life within male groups. 
Lewisohn suggests that there is a great deal of homosexual feeling 
involved in these virile activities of male groups with their devotion 
to their "leaders."^® 

We must analyze this problem without prejudice. Anyone who has spent 
much time in summer camps or out-of-door activities with one’s own sex 
knows that the desire for the opposite sex becomes less imperative in many 
persons. At the same time certain feelings of affection develop toward com- 
panions of one’s own sex which are absent in ordinary urban, heterosexual 
life. This does not imply physical homosexual practices. It is partly the 
result of the unusual physical activity and the satisfaction of the wish for 
adventure through the unusual mode of life. Again, the athletic combats, 
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personal rivalries, and group enthusiasms, with one^s own sex, furnish keen 
satisfaction of their own which temporarily reduce the need for intense 
sexual or affectionate satisfactions. The revival of the custom of the Mensur 
(wounding but not fatal duels) is significant. To a certain extent the great 
valuation placed upon heterosexual love in urban, sedentary life is a result 
of the lack of other kinds of “excitement” in such a life. Warfare and other 
^Virile” activities supply this need for emotional stimulation, and thus in a 
very broad sense are partial substitutes for sex and affection, for the male 
sex. On the other hand, it must be recognized that many males, confined too 
exclusively to such a “virile” life, develop definite homosexual love condi- 
tionings. Others, although never developing homosexual feelings, develop 
the attitude that sex in general is unimportant, with the result that they 
never become the adequate love-makers which ideal marriage demands. 

These tendencies are what is meant by our fifth alternative solution 
of the love problem, the devaluation of heterosexual love (see pp. 
312, 422, 552). 

The Nazis doubtless aim still further to reduce prostitution ; 
whether this and ‘^free love” can both be reduced at the same time 
is uncertain. In one kind of situation the National Socialists encourage 
divorce : where an Aryan man is married to a J ewess. It is reported 
that Aryan public officials have been asked to divorce Jewish wives 
as a condition to holding their jobs.^^ This, of course, is a far cry from 
facilitating divorce as an adjustment to the needs of individual per- 
sonalities, after the manner of the liberal culture of Scandinavia. At 
the same time it is a definite symptom of the policy of subjecting the 
family to the state. 

Other Anti-Liberal Movements. — Fascism has temporarily, at 
least, vanquished liberalism in Austria, liberalism being represented 
there by the Socialist party. Hungary has not technically gone 
” Fascist” because she had already reverted to a non-liberal culture 
immediately after her Communist uprising in 1919, but this culture is 
similar in many respects to the aim of Fascism. Among these Dan- 
ubian reactionaries special emphasis is placed upon the desirability 
of a rigid soeial stratification such as existed there in medieval times. 
The following gives a glimpse of the culture which the more extreme 
elements there would like to see established: 

Thus the Society of Awakened Magyars, a body through which Nazism 
has operated in Hungary since its introduction in 1919, has just issued a 
program embodying its notions of fitting Nazi principles to Hungarian needs. 
The program has forty-six points. It is frankly stated the idea underlying 
them is to restrict liberty by abolishing “so-called liberal rights” now exist- 
ing and returning to the medieval structure of Hungarian public life. 
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This is to be done by dividing all persons into classes — ^the number is not 
specified — according to occupation or profession and race. Nobody can leave 
his class to enter another, including, of course, marrying outside it, without 
the consent of the authorities. Privileges are to be bestowed according to 
class. Jews are to be in a special class by themselves. 

But it is when it comes to details that the program is most interesting. 
For instance. Point 20 makes it obligatory for every married couple to have 
at least five children. For every child below this minimum after a specified 
number of years the couple will be assessed an additional 50 per cent 
income tax. . . . 

But absurdity goes even further in this program. Clause 16 provides that 
every girl, on reaching the age of 12, shall be put in a belt appliance such 
as was imposed on temporarily deserted wives during the Crusades. Her 
father ^^or other competent authority*’ is to keep the key until after the sign- 
ing of her marriage contract, when it is to be delivered to her husband. 

Thus medievalism would return to Hungary with a vengeance if this Nazi 
program, seriously propounded and seriously issued, were to be carried out, 
which, of course, seems impossible.* 

While these movements toward rigid homogeneous cultures may 
possibly retard for a time the advance of liberalism, it seems very 
improbable that they will utterly and finally defeat it. If they should 
do so, however, even then there might be as wide a variety of family 
systems in the whole world as under liberalism. The unadjusted indi- 
vidual could theoretically find somewhere a pattern to his liking, but 
he could do so only by migrating to another country. Under liberalism 
he can do so by moving to a different neighborhood or entering a 
different social circle. 

In any case, the question which interests us is; will liberalism 
finally prevail ? Perhaps the best guess that can be made in the near 
future will come from a study of Eussian culture. Eussia may hold 
the key to the great enigma. 

The Crucial Significance of the Russian Family Policy. — ^In 

Eussia, as in Germany, a new collective enthusiasm, a new ideology, 
was bom under the pressure of economic conditions.^^ Communism 
was a new cultural dynamic. Its promoters wanted a certain uni- 
formity of culture not only in Eussia but throughout the world. 
More lately they have been learning to leave the rest of the world 
alone. But their ideology involves a family pattern very different 
from the German. Communism is not interested in sterilization be- 
cause it believes that economic circumstances, rather than race or 
biological heredity, are the main causes of the differences among men. 

•New York Times, Nov. 21, 1933, dispatch by F. T. BirchaU. By permission. 
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It legalizes abortion and encourages contraception, but it also breaks 
down all distinction between legitimate and illegitimate children. It 
facilitates a high birth rate but has no need of special measures to do 
so, since the birth rate now far exceeds that of Western Europe and 
the net increase of population is apparently the mast rapid in the 
world (about 2 per cent per year). The natural increase exceeds that 
of Asia, however, because of lower death rates rather than of higher 
birth rates. 

To the economic problems of the family, communism ^s solution is 
collective housekeeping, with women working like men in specialized 
occupations, and families living in large apartment houses or other 
grouped arrangements. It discourages the return of crafts to the 
home, and discourages also the ‘‘bourgeois’’ type home of America. 
Lenin said: “No nation can be free, when half of the population is 
enslaved in the kitchen. There has indeed been some difficulty in 
getting women to use the collective arrangements: the small private 
kitchens are preferred by many. Expectant mothers, working in fac- 
tories, are given vacations at full pay for two months before and two 
months after the birth of the child, are given free medical attention 
and some baby clothing. Factories have nurseries in which mothers 
may leave infants during the day. The mothers are allowed time off 
every three hours to nurse them.^^ 

In handling the love problem Russia apparently gives the greatest 
individual freedom knovui in Euro-American civilization. Marriage 
is easy and so is divorce. Both are mere acts of registration before a 
clerk, not ceremonial acts. Divorce is not even a judicial procedure; 
it is performed by an administrative officer who simply issues the 
divorce on request of either party. Premarital and extra-marital sex 
relations are tolerated, and actually very common as questionnaire 
statistics indicate. However, the extreme promiscuity artificially fos- 
tered in young groups after the Revolution has died down. It is 
common to defer the registration of a marriage until after a child 
is bom. 

On registering a marriage the partners may adopt the surname of 
either, or may keep their respective surnames as previous to marriage. 
Thus in theory the hoary Euro-Asiatic pattern of patriliny is 
abolished. The partners must be eighteen years of age, of normal 
mentality, have no close consanguinity, and no other marriages at 
the time. They must declare that they are informed concerning each 
other’s health. Legally their place of residence must be fixed by 
mutual agreement ; if one moves to another locality, his partner has 
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no legal obligation to follow. Either party, if incapacitated, has the 
right to material support from the other, and housekeeping is a joint 
responsibility. All property acquired after the marriage is divided 
equally.^® 

The Russian tendency is to weaken the parent-child bond, to make 
the primary loyalty of children a loyalty to the state. Where the 
parents are anti-Communist the children are encouraged to break off 
their relations with them. In practice the great majority of children 
are still left in the custody of their own parents, and the parents are 
held responsible for their support. Experience with institutions has 
convinced the Russians that care by individual parents is superior.^® 
It is notable that children of ten years of age and over cannot be 
adopted except by their own consent.^^ Kindergartens are maintained 
for children of three to eight; in them children are fed three meals 
daily, given medical inspection and communist ideals.^® The Com- 
munists have extended education and reduced illiteracy to a degree 
hitherto unknown in Russia. In the schools, however, all instruction 
revolves about the Marxian ideology, and the minds of Russian chil- 
dren are being standardized as truly as in any ecclesiastical school 
system with its dogmas and catechism. No instruction contrary to 
communism is permitted. Thus the school system is used as an agency 
to mold personalities according to the dominant cultural drive. In 
addition the Consomol and Pioneer organizations provide training 
for children somewhat after the fashion of our Boy Scouts ; of course 
tlie ideological content is communism. 

Possible Interpretations of Russian Family Culture, — How shall 
we interpret this Soviet family pattern? Two extreme and opposite 
interpretations are possible. 

First, we might say that there will not be true liberty even in 
family behavior; that really the Russians are being led into a very 
homogeneous, rigid family (or non-family!) pattern in which all 
personal love relationships shall be casual and subordinate to other 
activities and satisfactions. Probably all members of a society cannot 
be compelled to be sexually promiscuous by law, any more than all 
can be compelled to be monogamous. Neither can law compel emo- 
tional independence of parents and children. But it may be that a 
code of mores will develop which will treat faithful monogamous 
lovers, and parents who want their children always with them, in the 
same fashion as our traditional culture treat adulterers, deserting 
fathers, and uniilial children. That such a thing is possible is sug- 
gested by Samoan culture, where, Miss Mead tells us, constancy and 
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sexual exclusiveness between two adolescent lovers are looked upon 
with derision.^® Some Communists have said, indeed, that their aim is 
to break up the family altogether, because family loyalties tend to 
weaken allegiance to the state. Their theory is that the state can 
perform most of the functions which the family performed, and do 
so with greater satisfaction to individuals. The present freedom to 
choose between monogamous marriage, serial polygamy through 
divorce, and simultaneous unregistered polygamy, may be merely a 
step toward a final family-less uniformity. As regards the economic 
functions of the family, at least, it is quite clear that communism 
hopes to universalize a single one oi the alternative patterns we dis- 
cussed, namely, communal dwelling, with all women engaged in spe- 
cialized tasks, and none in general “home-making.’’ It wishes to 
abolish the other two patterns. 

The second interpretation is that Russia is moving toward a general 
liberalism of culture in all except the economic and political system. 
The present dictatorship and attempts to compel uniformity of 
values may represent merely a temporary phase, whose aim is to 
build a centralized, efficient economic machine. When that communist 
economic system is established beyond danger of upset by counter- 
revolution, then communism may encourage liberty and variety of 
personal behavior in thought, recreation, and love. Russia may repre- 
sent a new step forward in the world trend toward individualism, 
a step made possible by overcoming the obstacle of capitalism. 
Although capitalism is commonly called individualism, it involves 
mainly the liberty of the business entrepreneur; and this tends to 
destroy itself as capitalism grows. 

Elsewhere the present author has maintained®® that liberty in the 
carrying on of business is not linked "with true “personal” liberty, 
but that indeed these two spheres of liberty are more or less incom- 
patible. Several years of further thinking have modified his views in 
some respects but have not weakened his belief in the reality and 
importance of this principle. Economic liberty is instrumental, per- 
sonal liberty refers to choice of the goal-satisfactions of life. If this 
belief be correct, then it is possible to look upon Communist Russia 
not as another reaction against liberalism, to be classified with 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, but as the cradle of a more genuine 
liberalism of the future. 

Some evidence for this view is furnished by the methods used in 
Russia to develop desired attitudes and to deal with human per- 
sonalities. The Communist, as compared with other types of fanatics, 
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seems to show a little more of ridicule, and a little less of personal 
hatred, toward his enemies. When he hates, he hates people for what 
they do rather than for what they are. He is functionally minded. 
He does not, like the German National Socialist, tend to identify 
good and evil with particular races or nationalities. Indeed, he identi- 
fies evil with a social class (the bourgeoisie), but this concept is more 
rational than race. Communism, when attempting to convert others, 
appeals to reason and ridicules all that is traditional ; Fascism con- 
demns the intellectual approach and while also claiming to be “new,’’ 
it appeals to old cultural sentiments. It frankly praises “emotion” 
and scorns “rationalism.” This difference in technique may be symp- 
tomatic of a basic difference in the content of the cultural goals. 

Incidentally, there is a significant element in Russian culture which 
comes down from Czarist days. This is a certain motif described by 
Sapir which might be called the naked exposure of the individual per- 
sonality.^^ The Russian desires to know, to commune with, his feUow 
man as that man actually is, unhidden by the wall of conventionality 
with which Englishmen and Frenchmen surround themselves. Russian 
literature is noted for its detailed and realistic portrayal of human 
emotions. In effect Russian literature, as well as the Russian science 
of Pavlov and Bechterev, has been unusually interested in what takes 
place in human nerves, muscles, and glands. A phase of this motif is 
the free emotional expression which is characteristic of Russians, 
so in contrast with the self-control and reserve of Anglo-Saxons and 
also of Japanese. This attitude toward human personality is thought 
by Sapir to be one of the most important and pervasive character- 
istics of Russian culture. It is, in other words, a kind of “dominant 
drive.” It may provide an unusually good foundation for true 
liberalism. 

Only time will tell which of these interpretations of the Russian 
cultural trend is the more correct. Statements of their purpose by 
practical Communists are of little value in answering this question; 
as are also the statements of their enemies. An intimate, socio- 
psychiatric study of Russian life would be more illuminating. 

Will Liberalism and Individualism Prevail? — Whether and when 
liberal individualism shall resume its advance in human culture gen- 
erally depends very much upon two contingencies. The first is inter- 
national peace. The second is the possibility of controlling the business 
cycle so as to prevent depressions and unemployment. If man is suc- 
cessful in these objectives, the universal need for security will be 
better satisfied than now, and wishes for adventure and love will have 
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freer play. We may expect, in that case, a still greater individuation 
of human personalities and a richer variety of life-patterns among 
individuals and small primary groups. If, on the other hand, the 
future brings more of war and of economic insecurity, we may expect 
individuals to seek security and happiness through solidarity and 
like-mindedness within nations and conflict-groups. Possibly we may 
have a period of these relatively homogeneous cultures followed by a 
new advance of liberalism in the distant future. 

If so. What of the Family Future? — If and when liberalism 
finally prevails, what will be the family pattern of the majority^ 
In the writer’s guess, it will embody monogamy; a fecundity nicely 
adjusted to population and eugenic needs through contraception; 
female labor which is more specialized and more evenly distributed 
through life than at present, with somewhat more communal ization 
of domestic services, but with the retention of just enough of the 
private home and of parental care to yield the maximum emotional 
values of the parent-child and the mate-mate relation. This majority 
pattern will prevail through a rational understanding of its inherent 
subcultural advantages, and not by surrounding itself with a halo of 
cultural sentiment or a protective armor of taboos. !Malad justed indi- 
viduals will find relief and cure through easy mobility and through 
temporary vacations from their usual mode of life. Liberty and 
diversity will be used not to destroy but to protect and enrich the 
essential, subcultural, human values. 
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Lists of works of fiction especially descriptive of family life are to be found 
in Groves, The American Family, op. cit., and Thurston, A Bibliography of 
Family Belationships, op. cif. 

Journals 

Selected American list to be followed for current developments in research 
and thought on the family. 

American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Menasha, Wis. 

American Journal of Psychiatry, New York. 

•American Journal of Sociology, Chicago. 

Birth Control Eeview, New York. 

Child Development, Baltimore. 

Child Study, New York. 

Child Welfare, Philadelphia. 

•The Family, New York. 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology', Princeton. 

Journal of Heredity, Baltimore. 

Journal of Home Economics, Baltimore. 

Journal of Juvenile Research (formerly, of Delinquency), Claremont, Calif. 

•Journal of Social Hygiene, New York. 

Journal of Social Psychology, Worcester. 

Mental Hygiene, Albany. 

Parents Magazine, New York. 

Proceedings National Conference of Social Work, Chicago. 

Publications American Sociological Society, Chicago. 

Smith College Studies in Social Work, Northampton, Mass. 

•Social Forces, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Survey, New York. 

United States Government Publications: 

•Bureau of the Census. 

Children's Bureau. 
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•Starred items are of more general importance. 

Suggestions for the following-up of developments in the field of the family. 

The American Journal of Sociology publishes annually or oftencr (recently in 
the November issue), lists of current research projects in sociology. Of especial 
interest from the standpoint of the family are the projects listed under the head- 
ings: Human nature and personality, The family, Social problems and social 
pathology, and Research methods. 

The same journal publishes annually or oftener (latest in July 1934), a list of 
doctoral dissertations and masters’ theses in preparation in the field of sociology. 
These include important research projects in family sociology. 

In May of each year the American Journal of Sociology devotes its principal 
space to a review of the social changes in the United States during the preceding 
year. A section is usually included on changes in the family. 
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SUGGESTED EESEAECH PEOJECTTS 

Projecfts dealing mainly with personality variables, and the change or selection 

of personalities. 

1. The statistical measurement and intercorrelation of personality traits of the 
kinds postulated by psychiatry and psycho-analysis, such as ^‘narcism,’’ sad- 
ism,*' ** paranoid trends," etc. 

2. The collection of autobiographies of love-life, with the attempt to discover 
patterns or syndromes, and the formulation of a quantifiable questionnaire after 
sufficient preliminary case study. 

3. Description of "the most ideal romantic situation" by a number of persons 
representing different groups and cultures; significant differences and similarities 
among groups to be ascertained. 

4. Analysis of housework processes into steps and situations which are more 
specific from a psychological point of view than are such units as "dish- wash- 
ing"; the investigation of these situations as causes of nervousness or strain. 

5. Personalities of divorced and discordant partners as compared with a con- 
trol group, to be studied so as to determine significant differences, if any. 

6. Questionnaire study of the emotional effect of romantic motion pictures 
upon adults living in various marital states and emotional relationships. 

7. The occupational and social status of unselected samples of 40-50 year old 
bachelors and spinsters, in several regions or communities. 

Projects dealing mainly with interaction, 

8. The construction of an adequate case record schedule for the recording of 
cases of marital discord and of control cases of happy couples, 

9. Analysis of cases of marital discord to determine similarities or polarities 
of attitude as between the partners. 

10. Study of cases in which there has been marked improvement of the rela- 
tionship between conflicting partners, with the attempt to discover the factors 
causing such improvement, 

11. Ditto, cases of parent-child interaction. 

12. Inventory of tyjiical dilemmas in love and marriage. 

13. A study of the after-effects of reconciliations effected by social agencies, 
counselors, etc. 

14. Further investigation by questionnaire of similarities or differences of atti- 
tude in happily married couples, conflicting couples, control pairs, friends, etc, 

15. Verbatim records of parent-child and mate-mate interaction. 

16. The parent preferences of various groups and classes of children. 

Projects dealing mainly with cultural variables. 

17. Tabulation of family culture traits of primitive and civilized cultures 
which have been sufficiently studied ; computation of indices of similarity between 
each and every other; establishment of a hierarchy of similarities. 

18. Plotting upon maps the geographic distribution of various family culture 
traits. 

19. Analysis and inventory of the mores of family life as communicated by 
parents to children. 

20. A comparison of the more detailed effects upon the family pattern of Eus- 
sian Communism, German National Socialism, and Italian Fascism. 
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21. Assembling historical and ethnographic data as to sex ratiosj and the cor- 
relation therewith of family patterns and love mores. 

22. Sex ratios in various nativity and social classes, and nationalities and sects, 
in the United States, and their relation to marriage and to love mores. 

23. The assembly of all published data on the marriage, birth, and divorce 
rates of college graduates, and the selection of some typical institutions for con- 
tinuous follow-up study. 

24. The number of “dates’* of men and women students, in relation to social 
class, scholarship, personal characteristics, etc. 

25. A more intimate study of the causes of the low marriage rates of persons 
bom about 1870. 

26. Analysis of the statutory causes for divorce in the several states, revealing 
the presence or absence of significant phrases such as * * mental cruelty, * * “ indig- 
nities,” etc., which might be better indicators of regional differences than is the 
mere number of causes. Distributions of significant elements should be mapped. 

27. Further study of the relation between divorce rate and occupation, religion, 
nationality, and socio-economic status. 

28. A more intimate study of the love mores of different groups by asking per- 
sons to rank or rate the morality of various specific situations, rather than to 
pass judgment upon generalized values or alternatives. 

29. The charting and analyzing by a number of persons of their total com- 
plexes of interpersonal emotional relations at a given time ; measurement of inten- 
sity and extensiveness of love-life, etc. 

SOME EECEXT DEVELOPMENTS 

In the appropriate chapters of this book the author has called attention to 
several recent research studies. Some of these represent only the beginnings of 
series of studies which their authors may be expected to produce during the next 
decade. The investigation of family problems is launched upon a career of brilliant 
promise. The methods of research and the points of attack which characterize the 
present day studies give hope of much better results than did the methods used a 
decade ago. 

As this book goes to press, the author feels that he has not done and cannot 
do justice to all the recent and current research work in the field. He gives brief 
mention below to a few additional studies and projects which seem to involve 
something new or significant. 

Although most research projects involve the gathering of fresh data, some 
important studies can be and are being made with the use of official data already 
gathered, or by the re-analysis of data gathered by investigators such as Hamil- 
ton and Davis. C. W. Margold reports a comprehensive study of statistical source 
materials on marriage and divorce during the past 75 years, which is to form 
part of an international study of changing trends in marriage. Age at marriage, 
remarriage of the widowed and divorced, and intermarriage between religious 
and nationality groups are to be given special attention. Hornell Hart at Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary is making a synthesis of the results of four previous 
studies and of relevant census data, in regard to happiness in relation to age 
at marriage.” Constantine Panunzio at the University of California at Los 
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Angeles is studying international and interracial marriages in Los Angeles 
County from 1925 to 1934. 

Leo Haak at Harvard is studying the characteristics of 2000 New England 
families which have disappeared (i.e., a married couple fails to produce at least 
one member of the succeeding marrying generation), and comparing these 
families with biologically related families which have continued. 

Bichard Bolling at the University of Oregon reports a study in progress of 
birth-control clinics from the standpoint of cultural diffusion, and Norman E. 
Himes is studying the diffusion of contraceptive knowledge through social classes 
in the light of new evidence. Beatrice hL Lightbowne at Columbia is analyzing 
the opposition (i.e., cultural resistance) to the birth-control movement. Her 
results will be interesting to compare with those of Ella B. Schneideman (Gradu- 
ate School of Jewish Social Work), who is studying the opposition to sterilization 
legislation in New York State from 1909 to 1932. F. M. Vreeland at DePauw 
has been studying the history and present status of the birth-control movement. 

Ncls Anderson at Columbia is studying the history of Mormonism as a cul- 
tural phenomenon, and Mack Nicolaysen at the University of Utah is making a 
socio-genetic study of Mormon polygamy. Susan M. Kingsbury and Mildred 
Fairchild of Bryn Mawr, having spent about a year in Soviet Bussia studying 
women in factory industry, will give us more specific knowledge than we have 
had concerning certain human effects of Communism. Jitsuichi Masuoka at Iowa 
and Beiichi Sakakibara at Chicago are stud^ung the change and disorganization 
of the Japanese family, the first being concerned with the Japanese in Hawaii. 
Cheng Wang at Stanford reports a study in progress upon ‘Hhe disintegration 
of the Chinese family system under the impact of Western ideologies.^’ 

Our understanding of the divorce problem will be advanced by Leon C. Mar- 
shall’s (Johns Hopkins) method of analyzing some 4000 statements made by the 
parties in divorce cases in Ohio; by Charles B. Metzger’s historical study of 
divorce in Indiana (at the University of Indiana), and by Charles G. Gomillion’s 
(Fisk) attack upon the neglected problem of divorce among negroes. There may 
be mutual illumination between the last study and William H. Jones’ (Chicago) 
** study of negro morality.” Harmon Stephens’ (Wisconsin) work upon the 
‘'changing attitude toward morality” should add greater definiteness to our 
picture of the "new code” sketched in Chapter XIII of this book. Dawson F. 
Dean at the New York University School of Education is completing a study 
of "the homosexual attitude.” 

Cjmthia Cohen at Chicago is applying the ecological method, made so popu- 
lar by Shaw in his study of delinquency and by Mowrer in his study of family 
disorganization, to the field of venereal disease. Evelyn Buchan Crook has already 
reported (Amer. Jour, of Sociol., 39: 493) her study of "cultural marginality in 
sexual delinquency” and is going farther, at Chicago, with the study of "delin- 
quency triangles.” The "triangle,” in this sense, is formed by the residences of 
the two sexually delinquent persons and the place of the delinquent act. 

The statistical method is being applied in new ways to the study of family 
attitudes and family interaction. Arthur B. Mangus at Wisconsin has given an 
interesting test to the Freudian theory that a girl ’s conception of her ideal mate 
is determined largely by her father’s personality and her relation to her father 
in childhood. By having a large number of young women check personality trait 
items for their fathers, ideal mates, etc., he finds tentativdy that "the ideal 
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husband ... is more nearlj like the most intimate male companion who is not 
a blood relatiye than like either the father or the most intimate male relative other 
than the father. ’ * Mervin Shafer at Haverf ord will statistically compare 255 social 
agency case records of families showing no disorganization with 255 records of 
those showing family disorganization. William O. Mather at Cornell makes 
statistical analysis of family relations based on students ’ autobiographies. ’ ’ 

A most important approach, as suggested in Chapter XV, is to ascertain 
whether there are definite and recognizable type-patterns of interaction in family 
life, and if so, what these are. Such an approach is suggested by Howard W. 
Beers’ (Cornell) study of ** forma of family interaction,” and Robert G. Foster’s 
work at the Merrill-Palmer institution in Detroit (see p. 541). The latter studies 
newly married couples over a period of years to observe the process by which 
family structure or habitual interaction develops. Mrs. Evelyn D. Cope at Kansas 
is studying ” parent-child relationship differences between parents and children 
and their causes.” Mrs. Harriet R. Mowrer at Chicago is completing her study 
of ”the relation of personality disorganization to domestic discord,” testing a 
hypothesis referred to on p. 477. Faith Moran at Syracuse is investigating w'hat 
appears to be the same problem, ”the relation between marital maladjustment 
and the development of psychopathic trends.” 

If Clarence Schettler, at Chicago, can increase our knowledge concerning the 
”age at which personality type becomes fixed,” we shall be less uncertain in 
our treatment procedures with maladjusted persons and their families. 

From the continuing work of Dr. Robert Latou Dickinson the technical prob- 
lems of sexual adjustment and contraception may be expected to advance farther 
toward solution. 

The relation between cultural patterns and the psychoanalytic view of indi- 
vidual behavior, illuminated so well by Malinowski, Ruth Benedict, and others, 
should receive additional light from the studies of Thomas D. EUot (North- 
western) and John Dollard (Yale — see “The jwychotic person seen culturally,” 
Amer. Jour. SocioL 39: 637). 

The main trends of thought in the field of the family indicate the special need 
for research which combines the sociological and economic approaches with a 
psychiatric approach. The term ^‘social psychiatry” in a sense reflects the 
growing awareness of this need of viewing situations simultaneously from these 
two angles. A significant study pointing in this direction is Robert Lynd’s 
(Columbia) project, “the impact of depression on white collar families of 
$6000-10,000 income group in 1929.” The families are to be interviewed for 
objective indices of changed behavior produced by their reduced income, and 
are also to be given psychiatric interviews by Dr. John Levy. A study by Robert 
C. Angell at Michigan, while not so explicitly psychiatric, will examine 50 inti- 
mate case histories of families which have suffered severe decrease of income. 
Both of these studies reflect also a growing awareness of the seriousness of 
mental suffering in that social class where the absolute physical standard of 
living is high and even luxurious. 

In July 1934, was held at Teachers* College a conference on family relations, 
organized jointly by the American Social Hygiene Association and the American 
Home Economics Association. Newspaper reports of this conference indicate a 
strong feeling on the part of leaders in family education and counseling that 
their work is already bearing fruit. Dr. Ernest B. Groves and Dr. Paul Popenoa 
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gave forther evidence for tlie view stated in Chapters Xll and ZVII that ade> 
quate education tends to reduce divorce and marital discord. According to Dr. 
Popenoe divorces are now relatively fewer than they were among young couples, 
and relatively more numerous among those married ten years or more. He at- 
tributes this in part to the greater reading of books on sex and marriage among 
the younger persons, and to more stringent marriage legislation. Dr. Popenoe 
also gave some interesting data on the relation of marital success to domination 
in the family. Among 3000 marriage histories, he found that 87 per cent are 
happy where there is a fifty-fifty” relation, 61 per cent where the man domi- 
nates, and only 47 per cent where the woman dominates. 

Dr. Groves of the University of North Carolina, who in 1925 taught the first 
college course in marriage,” is reported as saying that heliad observed only 
one unsuccessful marriage between college men and women (see New York 
TimeSf June 28, July 1, 3, 1934). 

In general, there is reason to believe that the era of the most acute suffering 
due to family discord has passed, and that American society is on the way to 
getting control over one of its most serious problems. 
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Monogamy, 115, 125ff, 146, 408, 424 
Montenegro, 122 
Moors, 156 
Mormons, 154 

Mortality, see Death rates ; Infant mor- 
tality. 

Mortgages on Homes, SIS 

Mother-daughter relationship, 517 

Mothers, The, 116, 142 

Mothers ’ allowances, ^02 

Mothers* co-operation, see Co-operation. 

Motion picture, 210, 231, 406 

Murder (analogy), 108 

Mutual annoyance, 494fiP 

Mutual consent, 359fP, 378 

Mutual rapprochement, 479 

N 

Nairs, 121 
Namburuti, 121 
Names, 13, 23 
Napoleonic code, 152 
Narcism, 63, 76, 86 
National income, 183 
Nationalities, immigrants, Americani- 
zation, 323, 328, 387, 475, 498, 
507, 516 

Natural increase, 263 

“Nature,** “natural,** 50, 93, 127, 267 

Navaho, 141 

Nazis, National Socialists, German, 
56617 

Nebraska marriage law, 352 
Needs, see Wishes. 

Negativism, 521. 

Negro, 351, 384, 447. 
Neo-Malthusianism, 247 
“Nervous** energy, 59 
Nervous Housewife, The, SIO 
Nervous system, 37 
Nervousness in housework, 299, 303 
Nevada divorce, 371, 378 
‘New** code of love mores, 408, 419 
New England, 154, 161, 348 
New Girls for Old, SIO 
New Guinea, 121, 137 
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New Jersey divorces, 384 
New York City, 198 
New York State, divorce, 379, 382, 389 
Training* School for Girls, 42 
New Zealand, 217 
Nomadism, see Culture, pastoral. 
Non-marriage, failure to marry, 338ff 
Non-personality factors, 444 
Normal Mind, The, £SS 
North CaroUna marriage law, 352 
Northwest Indians, 556 
Nostalgia, 430, 509 
Novel, see Fiction. 

Novelty, desire for, 40, 69, 103, 422 
Nudity, nudism, 25, 30, 231, 560 
Nursery school, 280, SIO 
Nursing, 100 


Obligations, economic, 14 
Occupations, and divorce, 384 
and mate selection, 447 
Oedipus complex, mother-complex, 108, 
169, 465, 514, 516 
Old Love and the New, The, 394 
Only children, see Ordinal position. 
Oral : eroticism, love, stage, 60-66ff, 
108 

Ordering-and-forbidding technique, 544 
Ordinal position, 501, 509ff, 629 
Oregon, divorces, 392 
home-makers, 194, 296, 300 
sterilization case, 261 
Organic, organism, 36, 45 
Orgasm, see Sex. 

Orphans, 502 

Over-protection and under-protection, 
512ff 


Parallelism, 51 
Paranoia, 87, 459 

Parent-child relation, 57, 100, 138, 458, 
502, 510ff 
conflict in, 521 

emotional aspects, parental love, G7ff, 
100-106ff, 266, SlOir, 571 


Parent education, 537ff, 213 
Parent-in-law, see In-laws. 

Parents, progressive, 524fP 
Part-time jobs, 292 
Patria potestas, 146 
Patriarchy, 114, 155fF, 410 ft 
Patriliny, 13, 116, 129, 132ff, 570 
Pa trilocalism, 16, 133 
Patronymy, 102 

Pattern-of-life tension, 467, 475 
Pattern situations, 443 
Patterns, 36. See also Culture. 

psychodynamic, 499 
Pawnee, 132 
Peking, 170 

Persecution, ideas of, 459 
Persians, 144 

Personal-social influences, 457 
Personality, 36, 38, 48, 429ff 
change, 79ff, 356, 455ff, 498 
defects, 441-445 

differences, differentiation, 43, 44 Iff 
disorganization, 431ff, 459, 477 
patterns, 455ff 
problems, 504ff 
Persuasion technique, 544 
Petting, 231, 407, 41 Off 
I Phantasy, unconscious, 85 
Physical type and marriage, 449 
Physicians, 216 
Piano (analogy), 35ff 
Play movement, 310 
Poland, 160, 362, 391 
Polarization, 42 
Polish Peasant, The, 171 
Polyandry, 121 ff, 154 
Polygamy, polygyny, 7, 97, 119, 122ff, 
154, 424 

Population, 261ff, 238ff, 501, S67, S68, 
269 

Poverty, 185ff 

Preferential mating, 12, 102, 131ff 

Pregnancy, 5, 6, 17, 22, 161 

Pressey tests, 504 

Prisoners, 163, 380 

Professions and family counsel, 542 

Progress, 173ff 

Project method, 278 
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Projection, 85 
of parental ambition, 275 
Property, 13, 19 
Propinquity, 447 

Prostitution, 27, 164, 400ff. See also 
Love mores; Sex. 

Protestants, see Religious sects. 
Providence, R. I., 256 
Pseudo-family, 4S7 
Psychiatric clinics, 546 
Psychiatry, social, see Social Psychi- 
atry. 

Psychic economy, 38, 70 
Psychoanalysis, Ch. Ill, p. 222, 463, 
90, no 

Psychodynamic patterns, 499 
Psychological geography, 42 
Psychologizing ^ * fallacy, 51, 116, 

119 

Psychometric tests, 504 
Puberty, 23, 80 
Purchasing function, 301 
Puritanism, 75, 150ff, 230, 348 


Q case, 479 

B 

Race suicide, 262ff 
Maces of Europe, The, 454 
Radburn, N. J., 284 
Radio, 211 

Rank, 13, 19, 112, 338 

Rationalization, 87 

Rats, 56, 90 

Reaction formation, 84 

Rebellion complex, 469, 487 

Mecent Social Trends, 19Gff, 319, iS12 

Reconciliation, 478, S95 

Meoonstruciing Behavior in Youth, 528 

Recreation, play, 271ff, 289, 563 

Re-education, 483ff 

Reflexes, 38 

Regional differences, 154, 155, 200ff, 
256, 323, 327, 362, 388 
Regression, 62, 79 
Reincarnation, 5 


Rejection, maternal, 512ff 
Relationships, interpersonal, education 
for, 536 
ethics of, 493 
mother-daughter, 517 
social, see Interaction; Social struc- 
ture. 

Religious sects. Catholics, Protestants, 
Orthodox, Jews, 128, 161, 241ff, 
262, 348, 361ff, 390ff, 447ff, 538, 
567 

Remarriage, 380ff. 

Renaissance, 149, 230 
Repression, 84 

Reproduction, 5, 121ff, 220, 238ff. See 
also Birth rate, 
dysgenic, 253ff 

Mesearch in Marriage, A, 268, 397 
Response, see Love. 

Might to Love, The, 490 
Rivalry, spousal, 497 

social, see Social rivalry. 

Roles, 500 
childhood, 462 
dual, 477 

interactional, 43, 455ff 
of children, see Children 
of the sexes, 137, 153-165, 203, 228, 
408, 566, 214 

Romans, 135, 144ff, 181, 230 
Romantic complex, 73ff, 158, 231, 417ff 
Romantic love, 24, 149, 408, 416 
Mosary, The, 418 

Mural and Urban Standards of Living, 
Sll 

Russia, 156, 161, 163, 241, 278, 294, 
297, 402, 424, 569ff 
divorce, 364, 391 

S 

Sacrifice, ideology of, 274, 486, 493 
Sadism, 65, 76 

Samoa, 80, 100, 138, 139, 545, 90 
Sanctions for sex control, 423 
Satisfaction, 56ff 
Scandinavia, 157, 363 
Science, 112, 177ff, 220ff, 422, 558 
Scientific men, birth rate of, 256 
Segregation, 16, 137ff, 165, 208 
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Self-gifta, 148 

Selfishness and unselfishnessi 225, 273, 
484, 490 

Sensitive zones, 59ff 
Sentiments, 39 
Separation, 375 
Servants, 159, 195ff, 290, 294 
Sex, sexual: adequacy, see Sex orgasm, 
aggression, 32, 409 
attraction, 30 
conversation, joking, 29 
desire, passion, eroticism, stimula- 
tion, 23, 28, 59ff, 71, 96, 108, 139, 
231, 420ff, 466, 535 
differences, 92, 470, 508, 511, 520 
division of labor, 18, 138, 193, 228, 
308ff 

drive, 56, 92, 148, 420, 473 
education, 533ff 

hospitality, wife lending, 28, 118, 139 
intercourse, 5, 31, 65-75, 92, 264, 408 
free or '^promiscuous,^’ 27, 114, 
118, 140, 396, 570. See also 
Adultery. 

premarital, 24, 79, 139ff, 155, 
160, 397ff 

mores, see Love mores, 
orgasm, 92, 466, 472. 
perversions, 32, 65ff, 140 
psychology of, 90 
questionnaires, 425 
ratio, 114, 122-127, 252, 327ff, 390 
ratios at birth, 268 
Sex Freedom and Social Controlf 427 
Sex Hostility in Marriage^ 500 
Sex in Childhood, 536 


;, 137, 140 

Sibs, 11, 129 
Sicily, 162 
Sin, see Blame. 

Svn and Sex, 426 
Slavs, 155 

Smith College Studies in Social Work, 
529ff 

Social: change, see Change, 
classes, class differences, 50, 126, 157, 
159ff, 183, 191, 209, 246, 264, 
295, 323, 384, 446, 506-510, 520 


Social — ( Continued ) 
disorganization, 182ff 
insurance, 280 

mobUity, 188ff, 225ff, 274, 386, 430, 
564 

problems, see Family problems, 
psychiatry, 429ff. 

rivalry, "climbing,” 185ff, 197, 274, 
286, 341, 507 

sects, 562. See also Religious sects, 
status, socio-economic status, see 
Status; Rank. 

structure, relationships, 10, 37, 40, 
128, 177, 432ff 
type, 458ff 
Social Change, 232 
Socio-analysis, 464, 543 
Sororate, 12, 13 Iff 
Soul, see Inviolability. 

South, Southern states, 128, 154 
South Carolina, 379, 414 
Spain, 78, 156 
Spanish woman, 90 
Sparta, 145 

Spoiled child, 462, 490ff, 515ff 
Standard of living, 183ff 
Status, social or socio-economic, 13, 506, 
528. See also Rank ; Social 
classes. 

Sterility, 264, 2GS, 269, 270 
Sterilization, 261ff, 567 
Stimuli, 37 

Stockholm, differential birth rate in, 
260 

Storage function in home, 302 
• Structure, in general, 36 

social, see Social structure. 

I o. 

I nuutiiiiuiiun, 81, 86, 242 
Subsidies, see Family. 

Subsistence, minimum of, 184 
Suburbanization, suburbs, 197ff 
Suffering, 50ff, 82, 238, 431ff, 496. See 
also Frustration. 

Suicide, 432, 557, 674 
Sumerians, 144 
Sumptuary laws, 186 
Superiority, biological or native, 258, 
266 
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Superorganic^ 45, 558ff. See also Cul- 
ture. 

Surrender, 486 
Suttee, 168 

Svapnavasavadattaf 119 
Sweden, see Scandinavia. 

Sweet Briar College, 334, 450 
Switzerland, 381, 447 
Symbols, 44 

Sympathetic nervous system, 57, 69, 75 
T 

Taboo, see Incest ; In-Laws ; Love ; Sex. 

in sex education, 426 
Taboo and Genetics, 110 
Technique of handling conflict, 48117 
Teknonymy, 138 
Telephone, 197 

Temperaments, 449ff, 455ff, 505 
Tenderness, see Affection; Love. 
Tensions, 55, 59, 467 
Teutons, 148, 155 
Thonga, 136 

Thought-pattern, see Ideology. 

Thousand Marriages, A, 453 

Thrill, 68 

Tibet, 122flP 

Todas, 121ff, 327 

Tonga, 121 

Tools, 44 

Torres Straits, 135 
Totemism, 130 
Toys, toy-complex, 209 
Transference, 84 

Transportation as household function, 
302 

Transvaluation, 182if 
Treatment, individual or case, 538ff, 
643flf, 561 

Trial-and-error learning, 56, 94 
Triangle, love, 73 

Trobriand Islands, 3ff, 109, 111, 121, 
524 

Troubadours, 73 
Truancy, 528 
Tuberculosis, 218 
Turkey, 157 
Tumboz, tour, 244 


Type, social, see Social type. 

tensions, see Tensions. 

Types of Men, 2SS 

U 

Ugly Civilization, This, 310 
Unemployment, 294 
Uniformities, 562 

Universal traits, experiences, needs, 46, 
51, 54, 91flf 

Urbanization, 187ff, 376 
V 

Values, 48, 50, 174, 419, 424, 554ff 
Vassar College, 334, 339, 386, 450, 451, 
472 

Vedda, 137 

Venereal diseases, 218, 352, 353, 404lf 
Vicarious enjoyment, 210 
Victorianism, 152ff, 322, 419, 424 
Visiting teachers, 540 
Voyeurism, 65 

W 

Waiting period, 349 
War and peace, 555, 557 
Washington, D. C., 192 
Waverly, Mass., 260 
Way of All Women, The, 426 
Welfare, 174ff 
West, Western states, 154 
What is Bight with Marriage? 487 
White Shadows in the South Seas, 88 
Who*s Who in America, 256, 337 
Widowers, widowhood, widows, 9, 167, 
317, ■ 

Wife capture, 12, 136 

Wife lending, see Sex hospitality. 

Wife purchase, 14, 136 
Will-temperament test, 451 
Will-to-power, 497 
* Winnebago, 129, 130, 224 
Wisconsin divorces, 395 
Wishes, needs, drives, 39, 55, 81ff, 237, 
418flf, 466, 482. See also Frustra- 
tions. 

four wishes, 40, 55 
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Women, employment of, 158, 190if, 
287ff, 566 

National Woman’s Party, 203 . 

status, See also Boles of the 

sexes. 

suffrage, 203 
Women and Leisure, 310 


Woodworth-Mathews test, 504 
Worries, family, 434 

T 

Youth: activities, segregation, culture, 
etc., 208, 409 
Yukaghir, 140 








